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PREFATORY NOTE 


N 1916 the Egyptian Department of the Metropolitan Museum decided to publish the 

photographs and architectural drawings of the monasteries in the Wadi ’n Natrün made 

by W. J. Palmer-Jones in 1910—1911.! Evelyn White was asked to prepare the text 
necessary to accompany them describing and datingthe material pictured, and giving enough 
of the history of the monasteries to explain their development and the variety in their archi- 
tecture and ornament. There was no general history from which he could derive the infor- 
mation he required and he found the few articles devoted to the subject wholly inadequate 
to his purpose. Consequently he began to search all the likely sources, and the extent and 
thoroughness of this labor during two years can best be measured by the bibliography 
and the footnotes in this volume. The amount of information uncovered proved far 
greater than he expected, his notes arranging themselves gradually into a very complete 
account of the life and the growth of the monastic communities with vivid episodes and 
amusing and suggestive anecdotes. It was soon evident that this mass of historical material, 
while it served to bring life to the ancient walls, could not be used in all its richness in the 
original scheme of publication and that it had a value beyond the illustrative and pic- 
turesque. 

Scetis, or the Wádi ’n Natrün, if not absolutely the earliest, was one of the largest and 
most successful of the early monastic settlements. It greatly influenced the development 
of monasticism in the West as well as in the East; it played a leading part in the political 
and ecclesiastical struggles of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries; and from the Arab 
Conquest down to the middle of the fourteenth century it exercised by far the most potent 
force in the history of the Coptic Church. The importance of a careful study of its history 
was, therefore, obvious and Evelyn White decided to supplement his work on the archae- 
ology and architecture with this present volume. He felt that he must also include a study 
of the communities at the Mount of Nitria and its dependent Cellia. His research had 
shown him that Nitria was almost universally, though wrongly, identified with the Wadi 

1 See Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 1911, p. 19, and 1912, p. 87. 
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"n Natrün; and it seemed that the distinction between the two centers would be clearer if 
their stories were carried along together. 

With his historical material well in hand, the author made three visits to the Wadi ’n 
Natrün in 1920 and 1921 to study the monasteries in the light of this information and to 
complete his descriptive notes on the architecture and the art on the spot. He soon finished 
the manuscripts of the two volumes in the series, Tbe Monasteries of tbe Wádi "A Natrün— 
The Architecture and Archaeology and the H. istory of the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, the 
former still more or less according to the original plan with a rather full historical summary, 
and the latter with the repetitions and inconsistencies inevitable in the compilation of so 
detailed a work. He put off finally revising these two studies in order to publish the 
manuscript leaves which he had found on his first visit to the monasteries. When these, in 
the form of the New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius, had gone to press he 
turned again to his task of emendation. Unfortunately he had no more than begun it when 
his death cut short his work and it was left to us, his associates in the Egyptian Depart- 
ment, to finish the revision and see the books through the perplexing process of printing. 

As soon as we began towork on this history it became clear that, in addition toa thorough 
knowledge of the texts of the two manuscripts and the New Texts, a fair acquaintance with 
the subject matter and the principal sources must be acquired. During the author’s 
reworking of his first draft and the retyping of his revisions, the copious footnotes had not 
always been changed to correspond to the text above them and occasionally they had no 
connection with it. Also quotations in Arabic, Greek, and Coptic written in by inex- 
perienced copyists were often incorrect. It was, therefore, necessary to check all the foot- 
notes and quotations by the sources to make sure that they were right. 

Our main effort has been to simplify and tighten the presentation. We have tried to 
leave the work as near to the author’s original as possible and to make only such changes 
and deletions as seemed unavoidable. All the cutting down has been done reluctantly, and 
only after the most careful consideration to be sure that the material removed contained no 
essential information and added nothing to the flow of the story or that it had been ade- 
quately and more properly treated in the volume on the architecture or in the New Texts. 
Repetitions were frequent, particularly in the first part of the book where the numerous 
sources were fully quoted or paraphrased, and where the same anecdotes served to illustrate 
several phases of the life of the early monks. In reducing the number of these repeti- 
tions we have endeavored to leave the telling in its most forceful position and by cross 
references in the footnotes to recall the matter to the mind of the reader whenever this 
seemed desirable. Naturally some rearrangements have been necessary during this part of 
the work, but they have been few and of no great extent save in the discussion of the name 
and the origin of the Monastery of Baramts. References to this volume by section and 
paragraph number in the New Texts have prevented us from making changes that we might 
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otherwise have made. No single fact has been omitted nor has any been added and all the 
opinions and conclusions are Evelyn White's own, for the most part in his own words. 

The great variation in proper names and the lack of a definite system of transliteration 
for Arabic have occasioned one of our greatest difficulties, and one which has not been wholly 
overcome. When the author's sources, Greek, Latin, Coptic, and Arabic offered him such 
an array of forms as Scetis, Scete, Scithium, Shiét, Shihét, Wadi Habib, and Wádi ’n 
Natrün, which by no means exhausts the variety for this place name, and Pshoi, Pishoi, 
Bishói, Bishüi, and Bishái, to mention only one personal name, it is not surprising if nearly 
all of them got into his text as well as into his quotations. The temptation to use whatever 
transcription his source at a given moment presented, with the realization that simplifica- 
tion would be necessary when the manuscript was completed, must have been strong. In 
attempting this simplification we have tried to choose the most familiar form of the name 
for the text, but to reproduce the form of the original in direct quotations. For cases like 
that of Scetis where time and a new language wrought a complete change in a name we have 
chosen one form for the early period and gradually, as the Arabic sources more and more 
predominate, changed it for the commonest later name. To achieve even a slight uniformity 
in the rendering of the Arabic has been difficult. Evelyn White was not an Arabist. He 
collected most of his information from works in European languages and from translations 
made especially for him and he found himself in the usual maze of irreconcilable trans- 
literations. It seemed to him scarcely worth while, if not impossible, to search out the 
exact Arabic writing of the many names, especially the obscure geographical names, and 
he abandoned any attempt to arrive at a scientific system. As in many cases the Arabic 
consonants were uncertain, he did not try to differentiate clearly between them. He chose 
one spelling for each word and marked the long vowels with a circumflex as a key to pro- 
nunciation. He did not usually indicate hamzehs even in the middle of words and repre- 
sented the feminine nisbeh ending by teh without showing any consonant. In fact, qs is 
in other places, as in Auziál, for example, indicated simply by 1 where it would have been 
better to show the consonant. We have thought it wiser in the absence of the Arabic in so 
many cases to attempt no more than to be consistent within the author's limitations : to see 
that each Arabic letter is usually rendered in the same way and that the spellings adopted 
are recognizable for what they represent. It is, perhaps, regrettable that no more should 
have been done, but a glance through the indexes and the bibliography will at once show 
what a formidable task the introduction of the exact modern system would have been. 

The delay in bringing out this book may seem to have been an unnecessarily long one, 
but we can only plead as excuse the difficulty of becoming thoroughly conversant with the 
texts of the author's three interdependent works and their widely ramifying subjects while 
carrying on our own work and travelling back and forth to Egypt. 

In a draft of a preface to this history Evelyn White said : “ My obligations are heavy. It 
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is difficult adequately to express my debt to B. Evetts, the well-known editor of Abü 
Sálih's work; not only did he freely place at my disposal his manuscript version of the 
unpublished portion of the History of tbe Patriarchs, a work upon which the account of the 
Medieval Period here given almost entirely depends, but he most generously translated for 
me the unpublished Life of Bisbói and the Life of Abraham and George. In the midst of his 
own urgent labors, W. E. Crum made time to supply me with notes and suggestions 
innumerable; above all, it was he who suggested that the colophons and notes in the Syriac 
and other ‘Nitrian’ codices would furnish valuable historical material. To Professor F. C. 
Burkitt | am indebted for the renderings of the priceless notes concerning Marutha and the 
purchase of the Monastery of the Syrians; to Norman M‘Lean of Christ's College, and the 
Rev. E. S. Tritton for the translation of many other Syriac notes and passages; and to the 
Abbé Joseph Ziadeh for his work on the manuscript of the Book of the Chrism. It is with 
special gratitude that I acknowledge the courtesy of Dr Francis Jenkinson, Librarian to the 
University of Cambridge, in granting me the freest access to the library which he controls.” 

The editor would also like to express his thanks to the Cambridge University Press for 
its patience and help during the long time the book has been in process of correction, and 
particularly for permitting us to have the services of W. E. C. Browne, who has aided us so 
painstakingly in checking the footnotes and quotations. 


WALTER Hauser. 
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SECTION I 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 
315-451 A.D. 





CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGINS OF MONASTICISM 


I. Introductory 


ONASTICISM as a Christian institution came to birth in Egypt; and of the 

two forms in which it manifested itself almost from the first,! that which was 

initiated by Saint Antony is equal in importance to—and perhaps more charac- 
teristically Egyptian than—the system established by Pachomius. Ordinarily the earlier 
phases only of Egyptian monasticism are regarded as worthy of interest, in so far as they 
determined or influenced the Christian institution as a whole and its Western develop- 
ment in particular. The full evolution on its native soil of the plant sown by Antony and 
Pachomius is worthy of study both for its own sake and as inseparable from the history 
of the Coptic Church. The difficulty which lies in the way of such a study is the general 
paucity and fragmentary nature of the material available. Until quite recently the remains 
of Coptic monasteries in Egypt were regarded by archaeologists as negligible, or worse, as 
so much rubbish to be cleared away as rapidly as possible that earlier and more imposing 
remains lying beneath might be disclosed.? Consequently our knowledge of the monastic 
buildings raised in Egypt at various periods is very limited; and too often the ruins of 
monasteries, even when most carefully examined, can yield up little else than their archi- 
tectural history and some information as to the life of the monks.* From documentary 
sources, again, we can learn little that is consecutive about the history of individual 


monasteries.* 


of monastic sites have been excavated with equal care, a 


I Antonian monasticism was established in 305 A.D. 
combination of the data they are likely to afford may be 


Pachomius founded his monastery in Tabennesi (accord- 


ing to Ladeuze, followed by Leipoldt and Butler) about 
318. 

2 See Somers Clarke, Christian Antiquities, pp. 189 f. 

3 Thus, rich as it proved to be in architectural and 
artistic remains, the Monastery of Jeremias at Sakkareh 
has yielded up but little of its history. Yet when a number 


expected to throw as much new light on the spread and 
decline of monasticism as the study of Roman sites in 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain has shed upon the provincial 
life and military organization of the Roman Empire. 

4 Much, however, remains to be done in this almost un- 
explored field. 
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Happily one group of communities is exceptional in this respect. The early history of 
the monastic settlement at the Mount of Nitria! is unusually well documented, while the 
fortunes of the neighboring colony at Scetis can be traced almost continuously from the 
date of its planting down to the present day. In their earliest days both these centers 
enjoyed the direct countenance, or active assistance of Antony himself, and in them there- 
fore we can best study the life history of the Antonian type of monastic community. But 
the foundation of Mount Nitria and Scetis alike follows so closely after the inauguration 
of monasticism itself that their early history cannot fully be understood without a sum- 


mary review of the origin of the institution as a whole.? 


2. The Originality of Christian Monasticism 

The question now before us is this: was Christian monasticism of independent growth, 
or was it modelled on, or influenced by some similar and earlier movement preceding it in 
Egypt or elsewhere? Monasticism may be defined as the practical application to social life 
of the ascetic spirit; and asceticism itself springs from the almost instinctive conception of 
the universe as dual and consisting in two irreconcilable forces, spirit or good, and matter 
or evil. Such a conception was, of course, widespread in the East, where it gave rise to such 
diverse manifestations as Pythagoreanism and Buddhist monasticism. Can the Christian 
institution, then, have arisen from these or from some similar movement? It may safely be 
affirmed, at any rate, that it was no alien influence which inspired men like Antony, Amoun, 
Pachomius, and Macarius ; one and all they were of the fellah class, and, if not illiterate, of 
extremely limited education—men who, until they became monks, had no opportunity for 
travel. Such men did not study the literature of Pythagoreanism, and can have known as 
littleof Buddhismasof thesolar system: If they were influenced at allin the greatexperiment 
which they initiated or helped to carry out, that influence must be sought in Egypt itself. 

The range of our inquiry is therefore narrowed, and we have to ask whether there existed 
on Egyptian soil any pre-Christian form of monastic or quasi-monastic life which can have 
suggested to Antony and Pachomius the establishment of their respective orders? Ascetic 
communities were certainly to be found in Egypt before either of the great founders of 
monasticism was born; but how far is it likely that these were the prototypes of the 
Christian monasteries of Egypt? 


3. Pre-Christian Ascetic Communities 
The traditional view prior to the nineteenth century was that Christian monasticism was 
independent in origin. Weingarten was the first to challenge this article of faith by pointing 


Ls = pi Sec to be drawn between Nitria and 3 Traces of Indian influence have been found at Memphis, 
IL bread n. M ; Ae but there is not the least probability that it permeated 
a ica Age id Paes in erat tes Egypt; and it is certain that Christian monasticism 
'cbéol. +» 1, ii, col. 7 Í., Cénobitisme, with full rang not fi t 
sys t dd uh nd rom any of the great towns, but from country 
Mackean, Christian Monasticism in Egypt, pp. 25 f. 
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to what he alleged to be a body of recluses housed in the Serapeum at Memphis in the 
Ptolemaic Period. These persons (he represented) were known as “‘recluses”’ (kdroyxor): they 
renounced property and lived on bread provided for them by the people of their native vil- 
lages; they wereshut up in cells and could converse only through a narrow window ; and they 
used the terms “father” and “brother” in a spiritual sense, just as did the Christian monks. 

The exact status of these xdroxo is not wholly clear; but it is certain that they neither 
renounced intercourse with the world, nor sacrificed personal property, nor were bound by 
lifelong vows. So much is made clear by the papyri—our only source of information— 
relating to certain members of this class. From one of these documents? we learn that a 
certain xdroxos, Hephaestion, had gone to the Serapeum for refuge; his relatives urged him 
to return home, and some reference is made to his release. In another document,’ the 
xéroxos Ptolemy states that his neighbors at home have taken advantage of his seclusion 
to seize his house on the death of his father, and petitions for redress. And again, Harmais* 
receives a deposit from a female servant of the temple; losing this, owing to some fraud, 
he makes a petition for redress, and complains that he dares not venture out of the precincts 
(apparently as usual) to go down into Memphis. 

The examples quoted show that the «droxou were not recluses and in no sense renounced 
the world : they contemplate return to normal life, they claim to hold property as a natural 
right, and they mix freely with the world. Their relation to the Serapeum Temple is at least 
partially revealed by their title «éroxou which indicates some form of supernatural pos- 
session*; and it is probable that they were mediums either for divination by dreams or for 
healing by incubation.* As such, they may have been in the service of the temple itself, 
or have been introduced there on particular occasions to secure these supernatural benefits 
for individuals. It is impossible to trace any kinship or connection between such a class 
and the Christian monks of the fourth century. 

Porphyry’ quotes an account left by Chaeremon the philosopher, companion of Aelius 
Gallus in Egypt, of a quasi-monastic community of priests at Heliopolis. The aim of this 
fellowship was to achieve continence and endurance (éyxpdrea, kaprepía). To this end they 
renounced all ordinary human occupations, devoting themselves to contemplation of the 
divine, and were thus enabled to rise superior to all covetousness and ordinary passions. 
At special seasons of purification they abstained from any association with their fellows, 
and at all times from intercourse with the generality of mankind. Their fare was extremely 
simple: bread dipped in hyssop was their ordinary food, but even this was renounced at 
times of purification ; wine was used sparingly or not at all, owing to its disturbing effects; 
most of them did not even take oil. 


1 Ursprung des Móncblums, pp. 32f. 5 See Socrates, H.E., 1v, 24, td Ba(povos károxos yevo- 
2 Cat. of Greek Papyri in B.M., No. xu. pén; lamblichus, De mysteriis, 111, 9, oi rd SaBalio k&roxot. 
3 Id., No. xv. 6 See Leclercq in Cabrol, Dict. d’archéol. chrét., n, ii, 
4 Id., No. xxiv. col. 3053 f. 7 De abstinentia, 1v, 6. 
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Mutatis mutandis, Chaeremon’s account of this society would almost exactly describe 
the mode of life followed in any of the early Christian monastic communities. Is it then 
likely that the group at Heliopolis was reproduced at other priestly centers in Egypt, and 
that certain of these became models which Antoriy and his followers consciously or uncon- 
sciously imitated? The suggestion cannot be admitted. In the first place, the resemblance 
is to a large extent superficial ; for climatic conditions postulate that any number of experi- 
ments in asceticism on Egyptian soil will follow the same lines. Secondly, the ascetic 
society at Heliopolis seems to have been exclusive and, unlike Christian monasticism, the 
reverse of a popular movement, nor is there any evidence to show that similar societies 
existed in other Egyptian sanctuaries. And lastly, Strabo when he visited Heliopolis early 
in the first century A.D., found that these ascetics had vanished, and their experiment had 
become a thing of the past (éxAéXoure Sè kal robro vvvi 10 ojo TQ. kal ù doKnows).! The 
ascetic society of Heliopolis, therefore, had been dissolved nearly three centuries before Saint 
Antony's day, and, if at any time it was imitated in the provincial temples of Egypt, these 
lesser branches are not likely to have survived when the experiment had died at its root. 

The real significance for us of the ascetic group at Heliopolis is that the dualistic con- 
ception was so strongly at work in Egypt as to have led to the acceptance by an organized 
community of asceticism as an ideal of life. It is probable that it was the abstract nature 
of their ideals which doomed these ascetics to failure; but the underlying tendency per- 
sisted, only awaiting a new set of circumstances to manifest itself once more. 

Philostratus relates? (from the earlier memoirs of Damis) a visit paid by Apollonius of 
Tyana to the Gymnosophists. The place where this community was established is not 
named, but it appears to have been at no great distance by camel from Thebes. It is 
described by the author as a “Place of Reflection” ($povriorýpiov) and was situated on a 
hill at a slight distance from the Nile, with a small grove of trees in its vicinity. The 
members of the community worshipped chiefly the Nile; they went lightly clad and lived 
in the open air without huts or shelters, though they had a portico for the accommodation 
of visitors. They had a chief, who was also the oldest of them, but his position appears to 
have been quite informal. Their ascetic doctrine insisted upon abstinence from the flesh 
of living creatures, from passionate desires, and from envy which is the teacher of injustice; 
but its aim was not so much moral or mystic as inteilectual. Bread, vegetables, and dried 


fruit were their food. Noontide is the only hour mentioned for their religious observances. 
The subjects discussed by these sages wit 


h Apollonius were philosophical and intellectual, 
such as the nature of the soul and justice 


Unless Philostratus has totally misrepresented this community, its culture was mainly 


Hellenic, and its asceticism was directed solely to intellectual ideals. How long it endured, 
1 Geographia, p. 806. 


- fj born about the beginni f isti: ied 
2 Life of Apollonius of Tyana, vt, 4f. Apollonius was e beginning of the Christian era and die 


in the reign of Nerva. 
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we cannot say ; probably, like the society at Heliopolis, it was short-lived, and had passed 
away long before the inauguration of monasticism. Nevertheless it is of real importance 
as being another manifestation of that pervading tendency to asceticism which characterizes 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 

In his tract, About the Contemplative Life, Philo gives a full and glowing account of a 
community of persons known as Therapeutae (Healers). He describes it as widely spread 
throughout the world, but as being specially strong in Egypt and in the region of Alex- 
andria, where its chief center was established in a healthy locality on Lake Marea (Maryüt) 
and near the sea. The ideal of the society (which included men and women) was to effect 
the cure of the soul from the diseases, such as pleasures, lusts, pains, and fears, which afflict 
it in ordinary life. 

The members of this society join it under the influence of a certain “heavenly passion,” 
renouncing the world and forsaking both property and relations. They retire to gardens or 
solitary places outside towns or cities, and live in dwellings which are sufficient to give 
shelter, but are devoid of luxury: in each dwelling there is a hallowed place (ot«nya iepòv 
ô Kadeirat a'euvétov Kal povaorýpiov) “in which they practise in solitude the mysteries 
of the higher life." They pray at dawn and eve and spend the rest of the day in studying 
the Scriptures, seeking for the ultimate meaning which underlies the superficial and 
literal sense. It is their custom to eat only after sunset, using bread, salt, and hyssop. 
As Philo expresses it, “they appease the mistresses which Nature has set over mankind, 
Hunger and Thirst, but do not pamper them." Some members of the society become so 
wrapt in contemplation that they forget to take food for as many as three or even six 
days. 

During the six days of the week they live secluded “in the aforesaid monasteries” 
(èv rots XexÉcte« povacrypiors),? but on the seventh day they all meet together in a common 
Holy Place (eeuvetov) for a festival. This opens with a prayer, followed by a meal of which 
all partake, women being present. The president of the assembly then expounds some 
topic from the Scriptures on an allegorical basis (since it is an axiom of the society that 
the letter of Scripture is to the spirit as the body is to the soul). Next, a hymn is sung and 
a table is brought in with “the most holy bread,” symbolizing the bread on the holy table 
in the pronaos of the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem. Finally, ritual dancing takes place 
accompanied by choral song: at first men and women dance in separate groups, but after- 
wards all together; this custom is in memory of the crossing of the Red Sea. 

Such is Philo's description of the Therapeutae; and it is obvious that many features 
in it—their mode of daily life, their assemblies at the end of the week, the nature of their 
food, and so forth—strongly recall the accounts we have of early Christian monks. Various 

1 Ed. Conybeare, pp. 58 f. 


2 “Monastery” is used in its primary sense of a dwelling in which the inhabitant lives alone. 
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views have been held as to these ascetics. Eusebius, setting out from the tradition that 
Saint Mark preached the Gospel in Alexandria, and assuming that he must have made 
many converts, identifies the Therapeutae with these primitive Christians. In confirmation 
of ihi view, he pointed to the general body of rulers who governed the community, claiming 
that they corresponded closely with the ecclesiastical canons of his own day ; and further 
that the mode of life followed by the Therapeutae was practically identical with that of 
the Christian ascetics of the fourth century. The fact that they observed many Jewish 
rites and customs could (he thought) be explained on the hypothesis that they were of 
Jewish origin and did not abandon their national practices when they became Christians. 
This theory cannot, of course, be maintained. As Philo describes them, the Therapeutae 
had indeed many Jewish traits, but no single Christian characteristic : they had no sacra- 
ments, and they did not observe the first day of the week. Their mode of life was indeed 
in many points similar to that of Christian ascetics but the resemblance in this instance, 
as in that of the priests at Heliopolis, may be due to the fact that in the same climate any 
number of experiments in the ascetic life are sure to follow much the same lines. 

More modern critics have argued that Philo's description of the Therapeutae is a Utopian 
picture only, and that the community on Lake Marea had no more real existence than 
Plato's ideal state; and they point to the fact that no geographer mentions the alleged 
settlement on Lake Marea or notices the lesser communities which Philo alleges to have 
been scattered throughout Egypt and the world. 

Such an argument is worthless. The settlement described by Philo can never have been 
a large one, and it is not likely that its special character would have been advertised. 
Consequently any stranger would regard it as a mere hamlet occupied by Jews, and, being 
unaware that there was anything distinctive about it, would pass it by without remark. 
But it is the nature of the description which is fatal to this view. Its clearness and precision 
are such as to make it impossible to believe otherwise than that the author is depicting 
what he has seen with his own eyes: the picture of the site of the settlement on Lake 
Marea is perhaps the best instance of this quality. 

Dr. Lucius has propounded a more revolutionary theory. The so-called work of Philo 
is a forgery perpetrated at the end of the third century. [ts aim was to vindicate Christian 
monasticism against Jewish and philosophical detraction by representing that the Jews 
themselves had once possessed a very similar institution, and that it met with the warm 
approval of such a man as Philo, who was at once Jew and philosopher. But Conybeare 
in his minute study of this work has shown: (a) that in Style, phraseology, and literary 
character generally the book falls exactly into line with numerous undoubted works of 
Philo; (b) that a great deal of the material contained in this book is also common to other 
works of Philo, and therefore cannot be regarded as third-century fiction; (c) that what 

1 H.E., i1, 15-17. Cf. Sozomen, H.E., 1, 12. 
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are certainly unpremeditated details—such as the references to the show-bread in the 
Temple at Jerusalem—put Lucius' late dating quite out of court. Conybeare therefore 
maintains the Philonic authorship of the tract and argues with some force that it was 
originally designed to form part of the Jewish Apology before the Emperor Gaius (Caligula): 
Its date then would be about 33-34 A.D. 

If, then, we accept the account of the Therapeutae as genuine, and recognize them as 
Jewish, may they not have contributed something towards the establishment of Christian 
monasticism? There is nothing to show for how long the Therapeutae continued to 
flourish, but their system must have vanished long before the period of Eusebius; for had 
it still existed, the historian's theory concerning it would have led to investigation which 
could not have failed to leave some record in literature. 

It is certain therefore that Antony and his fellow-founders of monasticism can have 
had no contemporary Therapeutic community before their eyes to serve as a model; it 
is practically as certain that they neither read Philo's tract, nor knew of any tradition 
concerning these Jewish ascetics. The Therapeutic movement, then, was but another “ mani- 
festation" of the pervading tendency towards asceticism. While it may have done some- 
thing to strengthen that tendency, and have had an influence through Jewish converts 
upon Christian pre-monastic asceticism, the fact that Jewish customs and institutions are 
not readily communicated to those without the pale makes it probable that it did not do 
even so much. 

The dualistic instinct was widespread; and there were historic examples of ascetic life 
in Jewish history, such as the descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, or Daniel and 
his companions in Babylon. In Palestine, too, the semi-monastic system of the Essenes 
was before the eyes of the early Christians. But Christianity built up its own system from 
the simplest beginnings. 

4. Christian Asceticism 

From the foregoing review of some forms of pagan and Jewish ascetic institutions three 
conclusions may be drawn. (1) In the first century before and after Christ there was in 
Egypt a widespread tendency to see in the exaltation of the spirit over the flesh an ideal 
of life. (2) This tendency took shape in certain communities in which this ideal could be 
freely pursued; but these organizations were not permanent and are to be regarded only 
as transient expressions of an underlying spirit, not as models after which Christian 
monasticism was fashioned. (3) The failure of such experiments was probably due to the 
abstract and unsatisfying character of their ideals. Asceticism is indeed instinctive, but it 
is essentially an intermittent instinct and therefore too weak to constitute an absolute end 
in itself: to become powerful, it needed to be made subsidiary to some attractive end which 


1 Philo, About the Contemplative Life, ed. Conybeare, 2 Nor does Eusebius appeal to any testimony later than 
Pp. 283 f. Philo’s. 
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neither paganism nor Hebraism could adequately supply, but which (as we shall see) 
Christianity offered. S 1 

The last part of our second conclusion is confirmed by the traditional history of the 
beginnings of Christian monasticism. At first asceticism was merely a rule bi life to be 
followed by the individual Christian living amongst his fellows. But experience soon 
showed that the demands of the ideal and of ordinary social life were irreconcilable. So 
the ascetic partially cut himself off from society, dwelling first in some lonely place just 
outside a town or village, and then remote from human kind in the wilderness. Lastly, 
when the holiness and rumored miraculous power of an individual solitary had attracted 
a number of imitators, the hermit found himself the spiritual head of a group of disciples 
or community. 

The early Christian conceived of God as a Being glorified indeed, but generically similar 
to an earthly potentate or emperor, who claimed worship and service, and even adulation 
from His subjects as His due. As a natural corollary it followed that the greater the devo- 
tion and homage offered to this King, and the larger the sacrifices made on His behalf, 
the greater the subject’s reward after this life. Consequently, there was a strong induce- 
ment to sacrifice the joys of this life in order to gain a richer reward in the life to come. 
Such was the mainspring of Christian asceticism; and the devout Christian would read or 
hear read a number of passages in which such a life of renunciation was or seemed to 
be directly prescribed for all whole-hearted believers.? Thus the sayings in Mark x: 21, 29 
seemed to forbid the possession of wealth and to enjoin the severance of all ties of relation- 
ship. Other passages such as Revelation xiv: 4, or I Corinthians vi: 1, 8 ff. as distinctly 
enjoined abstinence from marriage. These and similar precepts probably gave rise in very 
early times to a class the members of which were bound by no formal vows, but were 
pledged in their own consciences to a life of renunciation. Such, possibly, were the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Acts xxi: 9). 

This class obtained recognition by the Church at an early date: Cyprian speaks of virgins 
as “the more glorious portion of the flock of Christ" ; Hippolytus includes ascetics in “the 
seven divine orders” of the Church; Clement of Alexandria calls them "specially chosen 
among the chosen." Origen? represents those who have chosen this form of life as bound 
by a vow (probably not formal) : “we vow to Him (God) to serve Him in chastity..., we 
Swear to chastise our flesh and to ill-treat it and bring it into subjection, that we may be 
able to save our souls.” Heretics as well as the orthodox took up the movement: Tatian 
(about 172 a.D.) initiated the Encratite Heresy ; Hieracas or Hierax* is said to have denied 


1 In the Life of Bisbói, we are informed that the saint 2 Such passages, when heard in church, were often 
Was once visited by the spirit of the Emperor Constantine, taken as direct personal messages—as by S. Antony: see 
who grieved bitterly that he had not in his earthly life P- 13. 
earned those rewards which the ascetics enjoyed in 


Roms 3 Hom. in Levit., wi, 4. 


4 See Epiphanius, Haer., xvi, $1. 
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a place in paradise to any save ascetics and Encratites; and we hear that "many of the 


, 


Egyptian ascetics were led away by him." By the beginning of the fourth century, there- 
fore, asceticism had obtained a strong hold in Egypt, and was, if combined with orthodox 
doctrines, recognized by the Church. The great Athanasius warmly supported it; and a 
tract on the subject, attributed to him, represents asceticism at an interesting stage, for 
various passages? show that the ascetic profession did not as yet imply complete separation 


from the world. The devotee is represented as living in the world, though distinctly not of it. 


5. Christian Solitaries 


Cassian, who wrote early in the fifth century A.D., but who spent a considerable time 
at Scetis and in the monasteries of northwestern Egypt at the close of the fourth century, 
deals with the origin of monasticism.? In his day there were in Egypt three kinds of monks: 
cenobites, anchorets, and ''Sarabaitae." The cenobites are defined as “those who form 
one congregation and are governed by the will of one elder (senior)." Their history, he 
says, really goes back to the Apostolic Age, when believers had all things in common* 
and the whole Church was a coenobium. But the ideal not being generally maintained, 
“those who were still inspired with the enthusiasm of the Apostles, departed from their 
cities. ..and gathered together outside the towns or in more retired spots." In time such 
persons came to be distinguished from the mass of believers, because they abstained from 
intercourse with the world, renouncing both marriage and kinship. They were known as 
pováLovres, or solitaries, and an association of such solitaries constituted a coenobium. This 
informal system lasted until the time of Antony and Paul. 

Cassian is certainly mistaken in asserting that there were monastic communities of any 
sort before the age of Antony; probably he is merely reproducing the Eusebian theory that 
the Therapeutae were a Christian community. But it is a well-established fact that before 
the definite emergence of monasticism numbers of ascetics lived solitary lives outside towns 
and villages, though they were united by no common rule and subject to no definite authority. 
Antony, Amoun, and Macarius each passed through this stage before they became monks 
in the regular sense. How, then, did the solitary of this type become transformed into the 
anchoret who retired as far as possible from the inhabited world into the wilderness or 


desert? 
6. The First Anchorets 


Cassian* agrees with all other ancient authorities in asserting that Paul and Antony 
were the first to take this step. They did so, he assures us, not out of cowardice nor through 
disgust for the world, but out of a desire to live in conditions which made it possible to 
live the higher life and to render the completest service to God. When Dionysius of 

1. De virginitate, ed. von der Golz. 3 Coll., xvm, 4 f. 4 Ads 1v: 32f. 


2 Eg, ch. 1x, where the devotee is bidden to conceal 5 Coll., xvii, 6. 
her ascetic practices even from her kindred. 
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Alexandria! states that during the Decian Persecution (about 250 A.D.) many Christians fled 
to the deserts and mountains and lived there in solitude, he does not suggest that theirs 
was more than a temporary retreat. But it would, a priori, be likely that some of these 
refugees would continue to live in the desert even when all danger was past. In im there 
is satisfactory evidence? that one of them, Paul, spent the remainder of his life in the 
wilderness. 

The history of Paul, the first anchoret, was written by Jerome? (about 374 a.p.). At 
the outset the author remarks that the question as to who was the first hermit was much 
disputed, some advancing the claims of Elijah, others of John the Baptist; but the general 
opinion was in favor of Saint Antony. Yet this last did not so much originate as popularize 
the anchoret's life. Amathas and Macarius, Antony's own disciples, asserted that Paul 
the Theban was earlier in the field, and Antony himself seems to have acknowledged as 
much.‘ 

At the time of the persecutions under Decius and Valerian (about 250 A.D.), Paul was 
sixteen years old; he was educated in “Greek and Egyptian letters,” and was an orphan 
Possessed of a good estate. To escape from danger, he retired first to a remote village; but 
when his brother-in-law sought to betray him to the authorities in order to obtain the 
reversion of the youth’s property, he fled to the desert, “making a virtue of necessity." 
Here he settled in a certain cave at the foot of a hills and obtained both food and clothing 
from the products of a palm tree which grew near by. In this spot the recluse dwelt un- 
known and unvisited until 341 A.D. when Antony, himself ninety years of age, being divinely 
informed that there was one greater than he in the desert, searched until he discovered 
the retreat of Paul (who was then one hundred and ten years old). Paul, conscious that 
death was near, requested Antony to return to his abode and bring thence the cloak which 
Athanasius had given him and to bury him in it. While Antony was absent and on the return 
journey, he saw the soul of Paul being carried up into heaven. On reaching the cave once 
more, he found the hermit was indeed dead, and buried him with the aid of two lions. 

There is no reason to reject the outline of this story : that Paul fled to the desert during 
the Decian Persecution, that he lived out the remainder of his life there, and that he was 
visited by Antony just before his death about 341 A.D. But while Paul was the first 
anchoret, his light was hidden under a bushel, and he gave no opportunity to others to 


follow his example; it was Antony who first revealed the possibilities of the desert: and 
thereby became the originator of monasticism. 


1 See Eusebius, H.E., vi, 42; Butler, L.H., 1, p. 230. 

2 Its validity is discussed by Butler, L.H., 1, pp. 231 f. 

3 Migne, P.L., xxi, col. 17 f. 

4 According to Jerome (Chronicon, anno 359): "Antony 
informed many concerning the life of Paul." 


5 Theexisting Dêr Anba Büla in the Eastern Desert near 
the Red Sea marks the traditional site: see Pl. Us 

6 See Jerome, Epist., xxi (ad Eustochium): “huius 
vitae auctor Paulus, illustrator Antonius." 
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7. Antony and the Beginning of Monasticism 


The Life of Saint Antony, ascribed to Athanasius the Great," illustrates clearly the purely 
Christian influences which at this period induced men to lead the ascetic life, and also the 
gradual stages by which monasticism developed from simple asceticism. 

Antony was an Egyptian by birth and sprang from well-to-do parents. He was born 
apparently in 251 A.D. at Comas? in the Heracleote nome. In boyhood he did not go to 
school owing to his retiring disposition, and so grew up illiterate; at the same time he had 
strong religious leanings. After the death of his parents, he was left in possession of consider- 
able property ; but the thought of the life led by the primitive Christians, as described in 
Acts 1v : 35 ff., disposed him to get rid of his possessions. This inclination was strengthened 
by hearing in church the words, “If thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” 3 Accordingly he gave away his lands, retaining only enough to support 
his sister. But once again he received in church what he held to be a direct message, 
“Take no thought for the morrow,"'* and disposed of the small remainder of his property. 

After placing his sister in a nunnery® (mapevàv) he began to live the ascetic life “before 
his own house, for monasteries* were not as yet numerous in Egypt," and anyone who 
turned to this form of life lived “not far from his own village." The young Antony took 
for his model an ascetic who lived in this manner, and established himself on the outskirts 
of his village. Here he worked for his living and for alms to give to the poor, fortified 
himself against all worldly ties, and prayed continually. Following the example of other 
“monks” (i.e., ascetics), he ate only once a day, after sunset, but often fasted for two or 
four days together. His food was bread and salt with water; and he abstained altogether 
from flesh and wine. 

So far Antony was but living as other ascetics lived at that time. Doubtless he found 
that living as he did near the world he was hampered in the pursuit of his ideal. At any 
rate he decided to make a new departure, and settled in the tombs, where he was greatly 
troubled by demons who did him serious bodily hurt. At the age of thirty-five (in 285 A.D.) 
he definitely took to the desert (eis 75 ópos) : he is described as going "across the river," 
that is, to the Eastern Desert, and settling in an abandoned fort or watch-tower.” Here he 
lived in the strictest seclusion, meeting no one but the man who from time to time brought 
him a fresh supply of bread.: During the twenty years which followed, a number of admirers 


7 Le., at Pispir, now Dér el Memün, midway between 
Atfih and Beni Suéf. 


1 Migne, P.G., xxvi, col. 835 ff. 
2 Sozomen, H.E., 1, 13. 


3 Matt. xix: 21. 

4 Matt. v1: 34. 

5 Female ascetics who left their own homes or had none 
of their own must necessarily have lived in groups where 
they would be protected, but they are not likely as yet 
to have had any formal rule. 

6 “Monastery” in its original sense was “a dwelling of 
a solitary." 


8 The Life remarks that it is the custom in Upper Egypt 
to lay in a large supply of bread and use this as it is wanted. 
Precisely the same custom is still followed at the present 
time. A supply of bread is baked to last for weeks or 
months, and, as it comes to be used, is soaked in water in 
order to soften it. Touches like these show that the writer 
of the Life (Athanasius or another) was well acquainted 
at least with the country in which his story is set. 
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settled in the neighborhood of his retreat; and the unpremeditated character of the founda- 
tion of desert monasticism is clearly shown by the fact that during this period Antony 
ignored the group of imitators around him, and continued to live as a simple homt 

In 305 A.D., however, his followers broke down the door of his retreat, forcing him to 
come out. Antony accepted the situation, and his miracles and exhortations induced many 
to become monks. “And so there came to be monasteries in the mountains as well [as round 
about the villages] after this ; and the desert was inhabited by monks.” The change brought 
about was not merely a change of scene, from the inhabited lands to the desert ; it brought 
with it organization of a rudimentary sort. In the narrative which follows Antony is 
described as “guiding his imitators as a father” (mávrov addy ós marp Kabyyetro) and 
as travelling about for the visitation of the brethren (4 róv à8e$óv érioxeus). Thus, 
Antony’s followers formed an order or family of which he was the head. So it was by 
accident and not by design, and certainly not in imitation of pre-existing models, that 
Christian monasticism as an organized force developed out of the asceticism of individuals. 

At this point something must be said as to the object of the earliest monks in seeking a 
desert life. Largely, of course, it was to secure detachment from the world. Cassian,! how- 
ever, in his discussion of the beginnings of monasticism strongly insists that their motive 
was neither disgust with the world nor cowardly fear of dangers temporal or spiritual, but 
desire to lead a higher life. The dweller in the desert is not content with overcoming the 
devil in the world, but goes out into the wilderness to wage open warfare with him. It is 
a fact ignored by many writers that for the Egyptian peasant the desert was not merely 
the desert, but the home of demons, or, as the modern fellah would say, of the afarát. This 
is explicitly stated in the Historia monachorum?: “they said there were many demons and 
monsters in the desert, whose crafts and assaults the untrained multitude could not endure.” 
In the same way "'Sarapion" in the Life of Saint Macarius* represents the demons as com- 
plaining bitterly of the saint’s intrusion into Scetis, their natural home, and devotes con- 
siderable space to their efforts to dislodge him. Antony, himself, instructed his disciples 
in the methods followed by these beings and explained how they appear in various forms, 
as of women, beasts, creeping things, or companies of soldiers.‘ If we are to read the monastic 
history of Egypt aright, we must realize that these were matters of sincere belief with the 
early monks; and allowance for this and for the psychological state induced by fasting, 
solitude, and sleeplessness in minds permeated by such beliefs, must be made in judging 


the bona fides of narratives in which the demons and other supernatural elements are 
prominent. 


1 Coll, xvin, 6. 


2 Latin version, ch. xxix. 

3 Ed. Amélineau, in 4.M.G., XXV, pp. 81 f. 

4 Athanasius, Life of S. Aniony, $ 23. 
__5 The Scottish Covenanters were subject to the same 
illusions : see Scott, Heart of Midlothian, ch. xv. The narra- 


tives of the conflicts of Antony or Macarius with the devil 
himself or with demons are exactly parallel. On this subject 
of the hallucinations to which the early hermits and monks 
were subject, see Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, 
ch. xiv (York Library edition, vol. 1, pp. 427 f.). 
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The desert monk conceived, therefore, that he was carrying war into the enemy's country. 
He was not fit to do so, however, until he had been trained to meet the enemy whom he 
expected to find there. Consequently a period of probation or training formed an integral 
part of Antonian monasticism. This explains what Cassian means when he speaks from 
his Scetiote experience of cenobites and anchorets!: the former live together as members 
of one society (though not necessarily in one building) because they are either not yet fully 
trained, or are naturally unfit for the sterner life of the anchoret; the latter are veterans, 
skilled in this spiritual warfare and able to go forth to challenge the enemy on his own 
ground. 

This distinction? between quasi-cenobites and anchorets is, perhaps, not clearly recog- 
nized as a characteristic of the Antonian system. Yet it originates with Antony himself. 
Paul the Simple, after joining Antony, lived for a number of months under the saint's 
supervision (as a quasi-cenobite), and when found to be “perfect” was assigned a cell three 
or four miles distant from Pispir, where he was to “make trial of the demons” as an 
anchoret.? Further, Palladius: learned from Cronius, the disciple of Antony, that the saint 
himself dwelt at one period “between Babylon and Heracleopolis in the utter desert which 
leads to the Red Sea, some thirty miles (Roman) from the River" (i.e., as an anchoret), 
while his “ Monastery by the river," Pispir, was administered as a coenobium (as the con- 
text shows) by his disciples Macarius and Amathas. That Antony deliberately adopted 
this gradation as part of his system is further illustrated by the part he took in the founda- 
tion of Cellia as a home for anchorets who wished to leave the congested quasi-cenobitic 
center at the Mount of Nitria.’ 

Antony had been forced by circumstances to become the founder of a monastic system, 
but in the latter part of his life he resolved to seek once more that solitude which he had 
desired when he first settled at Pispir. His plan was to retire to the Upper Thebaid, but a 
supernatural command bade him go into the "inner desert."* Setting out eastwards, there- 
fore, under the guidance of certain Saracens, he journeyed for three days and three nights 
until he reached a mountain where there was a spring of water and a few palm trees. In 
this spot, where the monastery called by his name still stands,’ the saint passed the 


1 Coll, xvin, 4-6. Cassian's third class of monks, the beginners (of eirepxópevor Trav povaxóv); those who had 
Sarabaitae—Jerome’s Remoboth—had no discipline or or- experience in monastic life were settled in the cells (£v rats 
ganization, and were of low repute; probably they were kadovpévais xéAats), i.e., they lived as anchorets, in soli- 
the unworthy successors of the earlier ascetics who dwelt tude during the week, but assembling on the Sabbath and 
outside towns and villages. As to the names given to these Sunday to attend the church and to draw supplies for the 
monks by Cassian and Jerome, the former surely equals following week : see Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, 
the Coptic ca pa &oe, “man of Alexandria,” i.e., “rogue,” ch. LXXXIX. 
the “b” being a corruption of x; the latter might perhaps 3 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, ch. xxu, p. 73. 
represent a Coptic compound peauithorte, “man of abomi- 4 Id., ed. Butler, ch. xx1, p. 63. 
nation." 5 See p. 49. 

2 A clear and concrete example of these two sides of 6 l.e., the part remote from the Nile. The Arabic use 
Antonian monasticism is afforded by the Laura of Gerasimus of Dakhleh and Khárgeh (the "Inner" and "Outer" 
on the Jordan. Gerasimus established a laura with a Oases) is exactly parallel. 
coenobium in the midst of it. In the latter dwelt the 7 See PI. I. 
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remainder of his life, cultivating a plot of ground to furnish himself with food. This final 
retirement (to be distinguished from his retreat to a spot thirty miles from Pispir) by no 
means meant that Antony forsook the movement he had initiated. Saint Athanasius! 
speaks of him as still coming to visit or overlook (érwrkéjaa0ac) the monks at their own 
request, and gives a report of the charge which he delivered to them. They are to have 
faith in the Lord and to love Him; to keep themselves from evil thoughts and pleasures ; not 
to be led astray by the appetites of the belly; to avoid vainglory ; and to pray continually, 
singing psalms before and after sleep, and carrying in their hearts the precepts of the 
Scriptures and the triumphs of holy men as models for their emulation. The monk should 
never let the sun go down upon his wrath nor upon any unrepented sin; it is his duty 
strictly to examine himself and to regulate his thoughts and actions as though these were 
not secret. Such seems to have been the only “rule” delivered by Antony to his followers ; 
the duty of manual labor seems to have been taken for granted. 

The main features of the Antonian system as devised by the founder himself may be 
summed up as follows. (1) The order comprised two grades: the quasi-cenobitic, in which 
postulants were initiated into the lore of monasticism; and the anachoretic. (2) The 
organization was of the simplest: there was a "father" (Antony himself) who exercised 
an undefined but peremptory control over the community as a whole, and subordinate 
"fathers" who guided and instructed newcomers. (3) Routine and formal rules there were 
none. 

How this rudimentary system developed can best be studied not in Antony's own founda- 
tion at Pispir, but in a more famous group of settlements in the northwestern desert of 
Egypt, at the Mount of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis—all of which owed much directly to 
Antony himself. 

1 Life of S. Antony, $$ 54 f. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE MOUNT OF NITRIA 
AND SCETIS 


I. Tbe Topographical Problem 


HE aim of this study is to trace from the earliest times the history of the monastic 

establishment at the Mount of Nitria, and in Scetis, the modern Wádi 'n Natrün. 

The apparent equivalence of the ancient name for the first to the modern name 
for the second, and the somewhat close connection between these settlements in their 
early history, has not unnaturally led some ancient and most modern writers to identify 
the two, and has prevented even the more careful of the latter from clearly distinguishing 
them. Yet a mass of ancient evidence exists to show that the Mount of Nitria and the 
Wadi ’n Natrün were the seats of entirely independent monastic colonies and were sepa- 
rated from one another by a considerable distance. Some space must be devoted to 
making good this statement and to defining as closely as possible the whereabouts of the 
two places. 


2. The Mount of Nitria 


All well-informed Greek authorities? call the main settlement rò ópos ris Nurpias, “the 
Mount of Nitria” 3; and this usage is preserved even in so late a work as the Life of Abba 
Daniel‘: the less precise ý Nurpia (which properly denotes the place from which the “ Mount” 
was named) and even a£ Nurpiac are found in the Greek recension of the Historia mona- 


1 The judicious and clear-sighted Tillemont, however, Chrys. there are no exceptions. Socrates regularly uses 
Was quite alive to the distinction between the two places. the full name (once rò ópos ris kaXovpévgs Netpias); in 
See his Mémoires, vini, 806. H.E., v1, 7, he uses the form 7j Nerpia but is there indicating 

2 Thus in Palladius, Hist. Laus. (Butler's text), there the district in which the monasteries lay. 
appears to be only one exception to this rule, and one in 3 Nitria, originally a common noun (wrpia, “a place 
the Apophth. Patr—both in the phrase zpecBtrepos rijs where nitrum is found”), is certainly used in this phrase as 
Nurpias (probably to avoid a double genitive). In Am- a place name; cf. the English Wells or Bath. 
monius' Letter to Theophilus and Palladius’ Dial. de vita Job. 4 Ed. Clugnet, p. 14, with the spelling Nyrpía. 
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chorum,! and in Latin “Nitria” is commonly used?; though the correct equivalent “mons 
Nitriae”’ for the full Greek name also occurs. 

In Egypt most places of consequence bore two names, the one native, the other Graeco- 
Roman. Thus the cities of Alexandria and Damanhür were known to the cultured as 
"AdeLavSpeia and ‘Eppovrods, but to the indigenous population as parot, "Rakoti," and 
tuungwp, “The Town of Horus." The Mount of Nitria was no exception; and for the 
Greek 7à ópos rhs Nizpias, translators using the Bohairic or Northern dialect of Coptic always 
substitute ntwor Axepnorz, “the Mount of Pernoudj’’? (Pernoudj being the native name for 
the town or village known in Greek as Nitria): in Arabic “the Mount of Pernoudj" is 
directly rendered “the Gebel Barnüg" (grin em!) In the Sahidic (Southern dialect), 
however, the Greek name is translated “the Mount of the Natron” (mroor umgoca)5— 
clearly because the southern translators, unfamiliar with the topography of Northern 
Egypt, did not know the name Pernoudj.* 

Where then was the Mount of Nitria or of Pernoudj situated? Palladius? represents 
Abba Pambo as speaking of it as “this desert place.” Yet in some sense the spot was not 
utterly in the desert; for Cellia, some ten miles distant, is described as in the “inner” or 
“innermost” desert. Evagrius is even spoken of as living at the Mount of Nitria for two 
years before he entered the “desert” (Cellia).2 In some sense, therefore, the Mount was 
not completely in the desert. 

An explanation may be elicited from the phrase 73 ópos THs Nurpias which implies a town 
or village called Nitria,” just as 73 ópos THs Avk" implies a place called Lycopolis after 
which the “mountain” or desert was named. Rufinus indeed says as much in his Latin 
version of the Historia monachorum: “we will come to the place of Nitria which. . . takes 
its name from the adjoining village where the natron is collected.” 2 There is, in fact, 
abundant evidence to show that there was a village in the neighborhood of Mount Nitria. 


1 Chs. xxi and xxix in Preuschen’s Palladius und Sahidic translation is not quite accurate, for e oca = vírpov 


Rufinus, pp. 83, 9o. (the substance), not vrpéa (the place where natron is 
2 See Cassian, Coll., vi, 1, 3; Rufinus, H.E., u, 8; found). Cf. also Crum, Coptic Ostraca, No. 250. 
Jerome, Epist., xxn, § 33. 6 Bohairic writers do indeed use the name ntwor 


3 Compare the Coptic in A.M.G., xxv, pp. 211, 218, mmigocen: see 4.M.G., xxv, pp. 56, 263; but, as the con- 
239, and in Zoéga, Cat., No. Lxxi, p. 131, with the corre- text shows, and as Quatremere (Mémoires, 1, pp. 458 f.) has 
sponding Greek in Abopbtb. Patr., Macarius, 11, xxxiv, pointed out, this indicates the desert region in which Shiét 
xxxix, and Palladius, Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, chs. 1x and or Scetis lay, or the desert bordering Shiét on the north. 
xvin. See also Quatremére, Mémoires, L pp. 481 f. Ina It is at least once positively distinguished from Pernoudj : 
mediaeval copy of the Theotokia recovered in 1921 from see A.M.G., xxv, P. 311. In the Hist. Pair., Pp. 242, it is 
a rubbish heap at Dér Aba Makar, Macarius the Priest, tendered (from the Coptic original) gph! rat} and 
of Akctandria, who is associated with the Mount of Nitria there denotes the desem voor of Shiét. ji 
and Cellia, is acclaimed as a roo iunepnows, “thou 7 Hist. Laus., ch. x. 
of the mountain (desert) of Pernoudj." 8 Id., ch. vir; Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxrr. 

A Hist. Patr., P. 242. Note that this part of the work 9 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXVIII. 
is a close translation of a Coptic document. 10 See Socrates, H.E. M 23: í 

5 Zoëga, Cat., No. cixix, p. 346. This is a version of 11 Palladius, op. cit. th $527 
Apopbtb. Pair., Macarius, 11, of which the Bohairic version 12 Ch. xxr. iS P 
has, as we have seen, ntwor Amepmorx. Note that the 
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For example, Palladius! informs us that in his day the cell of Nathanael, one of the early 
monks at Mount Nitria, was unoccupied “because it was too near the inhabited world” 
(Sia Tò éyyvrépe adtiy elvar Ths oikovuévos) and adds that this father was once induced 
by the devil to build a new cell “nearer the village" (wdnoudsrepov «ápxs); and it is 
related? that Paphnutius (probably the disciple of Macarius of Alexandria) once lost his 
way in the mist when on a journey and ultimately found himself “near the village." 

It is no less clear that this village of Nitria or Pernoudj lay in the Delta. Palladius once 
refers to the Mount as “the Mount of Nitria which is in Egypt” (rò dpos rs Nurplas ro 
& Avyórro),* where "Egypt" (the Coptic sws) denotes the Delta as distinguished from 
the desert region and places in it such as Scetis.* Further evidence for this conclusion is 
to be found in three considerations which have been generally overlooked. (1) The story 
is told* that Macarius, journeying from Scetis, met a pagan priest carrying a load of wood 
near the Mount of Nitria, and converted him, whereupon many Hellenes, or pagans, became 
Christians; we can only infer that the Mount of Nitria lay close to the region where heathen 
priests and pagans were to be found, that is, to the Delta. (2) The pilgrims whose travels 
are described in the Historia monachorum seem to have reached Nitria by water; for the 
author begins his account of the visit to this place with the words “we touched (or put in) 
also at Nitria,"* where the verb used (karjx8muev) describes a nautical operation. That 
the town or village of Nitria did indeed lie beside a waterway is made yet more probable 
by the fact that the geographer Strabo’ mentions certain “sources of natron” (vvrpíau) 
in the vicinity of Naucratis which he describes as situated upon the river, and by the 
prominence given in the story of Amoun, the founder of Nitrian monasticism, to the river 
Lycus which Palladius calls “a canal (ŝôpvé) of the great Nile."* Quatremére may well 
be right in his conjecture that this canal passed into Lake Mareotis (Maryát); and if the 
position of Mount Nitria presently to be suggested is approximately correct, the line of the 
river Lycus may.have corresponded generally to that of the modern Er Riyashát Canal. 
But however this may be, the apparent fact that the place was near a canal or branch of 
the Nile indicates that the village of Nitria was in the Delta. (3) We have already estab- 
lished the equation Mount of Nitria — Mount of Pernoudj — Gebel Barnüg, and have 
seen that the “mount” or “gebel” takes its name from a village or town nearby. Now a 
fourteenth-century revenue list, enumerating the towns in the Delta Province of Bohaireh, 
includes a place named Barnüg which was returned at 658 feddáns of land, and rated at 


1. Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. 

2 Apophth. Patr., Paphnutius, 1. See also Hist. Mon. 
(Greek), ch. xxix, where visitors come to Amoun from a 
village, clearly at no great distance from the ascetic's abode. 

3 Hist. Laus., ch. xxxvi. 

4 See Apophth. Patr. (Greek), Macarius, 1, XXIV, XXXIX; 
Paphnutius, iv; Poemen, 1v; Achillas, 111; Moses, v, viii; 
R.O.C., xiv, p. 363, No. 242. 


5 Apophth. Patr., Macarius, xxxix. In the Coptic 


version of this incident (4.M.G., xxv, p. 212) the priest 
is called a priest of Padalas. 

6 Greek version, ch. xxiii, ed. Preuschen, p. 83. 

7 See p. 22. 

8 See Athanasius, Life of S. Antony, § 60; Palladius, 
Hist. Laus., ch. vim; Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. xxix, 7. 

9 Mémoires, 1, pp. 479 f. Amélineau (Géograpbie, p. 452) 
absurdly suggests that it ran east and west," without doubt 
to water the Wádi 'n Natrün." 
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2200 dinars. Barnüg = Pernoudj = Nitria was therefore in the Delta, and the “mount” 


or “gebel” named after this place can have been situated only on the edge of the western 
desert bordering the Province of Bohaireh. 

Some indication of the whereabouts of this place may be gathered from the account given 
by Palladius of his own journey thither from Alexandria?: peragd 8€ Tod dpous Tovrou kal Ths 
" Auefaxbpeías Mury kåra ý kadovpérn Mapia, ompelav EBBoprjnovra: Ñv Siamrevoras 5d ids 
xai jpiceias Tjépas, PdOov els rò ópos ext rd pépos THs peonpBias: Ê oper Tapdxerrar 1) Tav- 
épnpos mapareivovea os Aiftozías kal rüv Malíkov kai THs Mavpuravias (“Between this 
mountain [of Nitria] and Alexandria lies a lake—that called Maria [Maryüt] seventy miles 
[sic] in extent. Having sailed across this in a day and a half, I came to the mountain in a 
southerly direction. Alongside this mountain [of Nitria] lies the sheer desert extending 
to Ethiopia, the Mazices, and Mauritania"). In this passage much is obscure. Seventy 
(Roman) miles is of course an enormous exaggeration of the real extent of Lake Maryát. 
Are we to suppose that Palladius really made this gross blunder, or did he write “seventy 
stades" (about thirteen kilometers, which would be approximately accurate), or did he 
mean to say that the whole journey was one of seventy (Roman) miles? If we accept the 
last alternative, can we place the comma after Svawhevoas and understand the day and 
a half to have been occupied in the remainder of the journey after crossing the lake; or 
did the whole journey take a day and a half? Finally, when Palladius had crossed the 
lake, did he proceed by land or by water, along that canal which, as we have seen reason 
to believe, ran near the village of Nitria? To these questions it is impossible to give 
definite answers, though it is likely enough that Palladius did mean that his whole journey 
was one of seventy miles; that it took a day and a half (thirty-six hours), and that he 
sailed up a canal from the lake to Nitria. But the passage does give us two definite pieces 
of information. (1) The Mount of Nitria clearly lay southwards from Alexandria. (2) It 
was so situated as to have desert to the south (Ethiopia), the southwest (the Mazices®) 
and the west (Mauretania), but—inferentially—not io the north or east of it. These 
conditions can only be fulfilled if we locate the Mount somewhere upon the rounded 
northeastern angle of the Libyan Desert. 

With this indication we must combine the positive statement of Rufinus. that the 
Mount of Nitria was forty (Roman) miles distant from Alexandria. If a circle be de- 
scribed having Alexandria for its center and a radius of forty Roman miles (about sixty-five 


1 Etat de l Égypte, ed. Silvestre de Sacy, in Relation de 4 And not far to the south—as would be the case were 
I Égypte par Abd-allatif, p. 662. The date of the document the Mountain of Nitria in the Wádi ’n Natrün. Cf. 
is 1376 A-D. RM Sozomen, H.E., 1, 14, 3, who states that Amoun retired 
2 Hist. Laus., ch. vit. The punctuation is Butler's. from the world to “a desert place to the south of Lake 
3 This does not mean that the Mount of Nitria was Mareia" (Maryüt), in the region of Scetis and what is 
70 miles from Alexandria, but that Palladius’ route, largely, called the Mount of Nitria.” 
as we Suppose, by canal, was considerably longer than the 5 For the whereabouts of the Mazices see pp. 152f. 
point-to-point distance (for which see below) between the 6 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxr. 
two places. m 1 
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kilometers or thirty-seven English miles), its southeastern arc will cut the desert edge in 
its northwestern trend at a point some twenty-eight kilometers (or nineteen modern miles) 
W.S.W. of Teh el Barüd on the Cairo-Alexandria railway, and about twenty-five kilo- 
meters S.S. W. of Damanhür. Hereabouts the site of the monasteries on the Mount of 
Nitria is to be sought. 

Here we must pause to meet what at first sight appears to be a serious obstacle to this 
identification. How, it will be asked, can the Mount of Nitria have been situated in this 
region, where, in fact, there are not even hills, far less mountains? To answer this we must 
examine more closely the original terms, the Greek ópos, the Coptic twov, and the Arabic 
Je, which are ordinarily translated by the English “mount” or “mountain.” By the 
word ópos indeed, we ordinarily understand a considerable and usually an abrupt eminence; 
but in Egyptian monastic literature the word sometimes seems to mean no more than a 
desolate, uncultivated place,! differing therefore in its connotation from 7 čpņpos, which is 
desolate, uninhabited country. It is almost certain that dpos in the phrase rò dpos rs Nurpías 
is used in this weakened sense. This probability becomes yet stronger when we consider 
some of the uses of the Coptic equivalent twos. Here again the primary meaning is a 
“mountain” in the ordinary English sense; but in certain combinations, such as wroov ire 
war (the Mount of Shiét),? it is apparent that the word bears a secondary and conven- 
tionalized meaning, denoting the desert edge (which in the Nile valley is ordinarily abrupt 
and clifflike) and perhaps including the strip of barren desert which usually intervenes 
between this escarpment and the alluvial soil of the valley floor. This is quite borne out 
by the double sense of the Arabic equivalent, gebel. This word also primarily denotes a hill 
or mountain; but its secondary meaning is any barren ground which cannot be cultivated.? 
Thus Sonnini, after describing this very desert to the west of the Delta which he crossed 
on his way to the Wádi ’n Natrün, remarks‘: “the Arabic name of these bare tracts, 
in which not a particle of vegetable mould exists, all being sand or stone, is dsjebel, which 
signifies a mountain. In fact, the ground rises with a gentle slope, which forms, first 
eminences, then hills, and at length mountains." And the modern Egyptian peasant, after 
penetrating alluvial soil or debris to rock or solid gravel deposit, pronounces that he has 
reached “gebel.” Finally, it is very significant that in all the literature relating to the 
Mount of Nitria there is never a hint or suggestion that we have to do with abrupt or rocky 


1 See Apophth. Patr., Sisoes, xLvitt, where Tò é&órepov even a hill, but a desert valley. But the conventional sense 
Spos rs @yBatSos seems to be used in a vague, general of Two% is practically settled by an inscription from Sak- 
sense; or better, id., Arsenius, xL, where Arsenius says to káreh which mentions MaonoctTHpsomn Hama repemrac 
his disciples: “Do you not know how to tie a rope to my nmtooe: Thompson, Coptic Inscriptions, No. 202, in 
foot and drag me (i.e., my dead body) to the mountain” Quibell, Saggara, 1v. 

(Spos), which here certainly means desert ground and not 3 So, surely, in Hist. Patr., p. 363: “the Holy Mountain 
"mountain" in the ordinary sense. of Wasim, in the Monastery of Nahyá, which stands on the 

2 See Zoéga, Cat., No. Lvi. The phrase “holy Mount bank of El Gizeh to the west of Misr.” 

of Shiét" is common in Coptic and Copto-Arabic docu- 4 Travels, trans. Hunter, 11, p. 128. 


ments. Yet Shiét, as we shall see, is not a mountain, not 
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country. In speaking of the Mount of Nitria, therefore, we must be understood to mean 
merely the desert waste or “gebel” adjoining the town or village of Nitria. 

Niels seen reason to believe that the so-called Mount was situated in a certain locality 
on the edge of the western desert at no great distance to the S.S.W. of the modern Daman- 
hür. Evidence which amounts to complete confirmation of this view must now be brought 
forward. Once more we must recall the equation Nitria = Pernoudj = Barnüg and re- 
member that Barnüg is located in a mediaeval revenue list in the Province of Bohaireh. 
Now there still exists a village called El Barnügi in the Province of Bohaireh about fourteen 
kilometers to the S.W. of Damanhür and eleven kilometers due north of the very point 
on the desert edge at which we have proposed to locate the ' Mount" of Nitria? (PI. I). 
There can be no reasonable doubt that here indeed is the site of the town Nitria or Pernoudj, 
and that the desert to the south of it is the “Gebel Barnüg" or the Mount of Nitria. 

Contributory proof may be derived from another source. Rufinus states that the 
village (vicus) which gave its name to the Mount of Nitria was a place where natron was 
gathered (colligitur)!—a passage which has contributed to the prevalent confusion of 
Nitria with the Wádi'n Natrün. Natron was certainly obtained in large quantities in the 
Delta. Thus Strabo, whose Geograpbia was completed about 23 A.D., in giving an account 
of the western edge of the Delta in relation to the Canopic branch of the Nile up which 
he sailed from north to south, notes‘ that, after passing Hermopolis (Damanhür), Gynaeco- 
polis, the unidentified center of a nome, was reached and then Momemphis. “But,” he 
continues, above Momemphis are two sources of natron (wwrpíat) containing abundance 
of natron, and the Nitriote nome.” “Near by this place also," he resumes, “is the city 
Menelaus (unknown); but on the left hand, in the Delta, is Naucratis lying upon the river." 
Natron was therefore worked in the Delta near Momemphis and in the neighborhood of 
Naucratis. With this the evidence of Pliny* tallies very closely: mitrariae Aegypti circa 
Naucratin et Mempbin* tantum solebant esse: circa Memphin deteriores (“The only sources 
of natron in Egypt were once in the neighborhood of Naucratis and [Mo]memphis : those 
near Memphis: are inferior"). The identification of Momemphis is uncertain; but the site 
of Naucratis has been definitely fixed by Flinders Petrie close by the village of El Gaief? 


1 Eg, the monks at the Mount of Nitria are never 3 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxi; cf. Sozomen, H.E., vi, 
spoken of as dwelling in caves, but always in constructed 31, 1. The verb colligitur might mean only that natron was 
celis. "brought in" to the place (as a depot). But there is the 

2 See the Survey Dept. Map of Lower Egypt, 1 :100,000, best evidence for natron deposits hereabouts. 

Sheet C8. A. R. Guest (in his edition of El Kindi's 4 Geograbbia, xvii, i, 22 f., p- 803. 

Governors and Judges of Egypt) communicates the following 5 Hist. Nat., xxxi, 10 (111). 

information : " Barnáj. This name, so vocalized, is given 6 Probably [Mo]memphin should be read, as in 
by Ibn Ji'án (p. 123) as that of a village of Bohaireh, Strabo. 

with land amounting to 658 fiddans and connected with 7 Here again [Mo]memphis may be meant. 

Arabs, and therefore presumably not far from the desert. 8? — the modern Menáf: cf. Amélineau Géographie, 
It seems most likely that it is identical with El Barnügi . 250. 

of Markaz Damanh(r, indeed it is almost certain the two 9 Distant 7 kilometers to the northwest of Teh el Barüd. 


must be the same. El Barnügi is southwest of Damanhür Concerning this si i i 
site see Petrie, N. > L, pp. 1f. 
and has mounds close to the west of it.” put s Qi LN 
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and eighteen kilometers to the N.E. of our site for the Mount of Nitria. Thus though we 
cannot positively identify the Nurpia: of the Historia monachorum with those of Strabo or 
Pliny, we have at least assurance that in ancient times natron was extensively worked in 
the region with which we are dealing. Further, the eighteenth-century traveller and mis- 
sionary, Père Sicard, mentions a natron lake “‘called in Arabic Nehilé," three leagues long 
by half as much wide, extending “at the foot of the mountain (? = gebel) to the west and 
twelve or fifteen miles from the ancient Hermopolis Parva, now Damanhár.. ., fairly near 
Mareotis and one day's journey from Alexandria."! D’Anville,? indeed, is inclined to regard 
this lake with suspicion; but there can be no doubt of Sicard's good faith, for he also 
mentions his discovery of this lake “to the west of Damanháür" in an informal letter to 
M. Guis.? 

Finally—and this point is most important—natron is still found and worked at or near 
the modern El Barnügi,* to the S.S.W. of which is a lake named Mallahet Terráneh and 
to the S.W. another named Terránet Haráreh (Terráneh means “a natron lake").5 

The spot which we identify as the site of the Mount of Nitria was therefore adjacent 
to a region which is known to have produced, and still to produce, natron; and there is 
consequently no room for objection on the score that we are locating Nitria in a district 
where no natron is to be found. 

We can test our identification by reference to the distance between the Mount of 
Nitria and Scetis. All ancient authorities agree in stating that between the two places 
lay a wide expanse of dangerous and trackless desert. According to the Historia mona- 
chorum? this took a day and a night to traverse, and Palladius, riding from Cellia, reached 
Scetis (apparently) in one day, the distance being forty (Roman) miles. The journey from 
the Mount of Nitria to Scetis was therefore one of forty (Roman) miles plus the distance 
between the Mount and Cellia, which is variously stated as five, ten, and twelve (Roman) 
miles. If we accept the two latter figures as most nearly right, we may reckon the whole 
distance at fifty or fifty-two (Roman) miles — roughly seventy-four or seventy-seven kilo- 
meters by the track. The point-to-point distance between the suggested site of the Mount 
of Nitria and the Monastery of Baramüs in the Wádi 'n Natrün (in early times the "center" 


1 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. V, p. 423. “Pour comble de rareté, je déterrai, à l'Ouest de Daman- 

2 Mémoires, pp. 73 f.; and cf. the map facing p. 218. hour, un joli lac de Natroun, aussi grand que celui de 
D'Anville (ib.) quotes Sicard's map as showing in the S. Macaire, inconnu jusqu'ici des Européens." 
vicinity of this lake a place called “Ephraim,” which 4 I have to thank Dr. W. F. Hume, Director of the 
Sicard identified with the Papremis of Herodotus. Can Geological Survey of Egypt, for this information. Mr. 
this be the same as Kóm el Afrin (on which see Petrie, Patterson, lately Works Manager of the Egyptian Salt 
Naukratis,1, pp. 94 f.)?. If so, this would suggest that Sicard and Soda Co., informs me that his company formerly 
has placed his Mendf, the lake, and “ Ephraim" much too worked natron in the neighborhood of El Barndgi. 
far to the north. Petrie’s “Kom Afrin,” be it noted, is 5 See the Survey Dept. Map of Lower Egypt, 1 :100,000, 
no more than 19 kilometers from the site of the Mount Sheet C8. 
of Nitria above advocated. 6 Greek version, ch. xxix, ed. Preuschen, p. 90. 

3 Dated Oct. 26, 1718: see Rabbath, Documents inédits 7 Hist. Laus., ch. xxvi. 


pour servir à histoire du christianisme en Orient, p. 133, 
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of Scetis)! is thirty-seven English or forty Roman miles—nearly fifty kilometers. The pro- 
portion 5 : 4 is a moderate estimate for the relation of desert tracks to point-to-point 
distance. So far as we can judge, then, the spot we have identified as the Mount of Nitria 
is also at the right distance from Scetis (the Wadi ’n Natrün). 

The foregoing evidence may be summed up as follows. (1) Casual allusions show that 
the Mount of Nitria was on the edge of the desert bordering the Delta: in its vicinity were 
such features as a canal, a pagan temple, a village, which are natural enough in the Delta, 
but quite incompatible with a situation in the Wadi 'n Natrün. (2) Palladius and Rufinus 
show that the place lay to the south of Alexandria at a distance of forty miles, that is, 
at a point in the curving N.E. angle of the Western Desert to the S.S.W. of Damanhtr. 
(3) Close by this site there is an Arab village, EI Barnügi, certainly to be identified with 
the mediaeval Barnüg, the Coptic Pernoudj, and so with the Graeco-Roman Nitria. 
(4) Ancient and modern authorities show that Nitria might well be here, for the district 
is natron-producing. (5) The distance between our site and the Wadi "n Natrün corresponds 
with the known distance between the Mount of Nitria and Scetis. 


3. Cellia 


The settlement called Cellia was founded, as we shall see, by Amoun as a home for 
anchorets who could not find at the Mount of Nitria that peace which was essential to the 
solitary life. As a site purely monastic in origin, its name presents no problems: to the 
Greeks it was known as ra ke, “the Cells,” to Roman writers as Cellae or Cellia. The 
descriptive title, “the inner (or innermost) desert” (desertum interius, 3) čpnpos % évBorépa* or 
ý évdordrw*), is also used. In Coptic versions of Greek documents rà kea is not trans- 
literated but translated, mpr, “the cells"; thus Palladius’ phrase ra Neyopeva KeAMa? is 
rendered mrtwor evovuovt epog xe mp. There is, however, some reason to believe that the 
place was also known among the Copts (perhaps in popular idiom) as muons, “the 
Dwellings” or “Monasteries,” and is to be identified with the Arabic El Muna. This 
subject will be discussed after we have reviewed what evidence there is for the where- 
abouts of Cellia. 

Cassian? defines Cellae (Cellia) as “a place lying between Nitria and Scitium (Scetis), 
five miles distant from the monasteries of Nitria and separated from the desert of Scitium 
by eighty* miles of wilderness." This author appears to have had little or no personal 
knowledge of the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, and perhaps never visited these places; 
consequently his low estimate (five miles) of the distance between them cannot be main- 
tained against the higher estimate of better-informed authorities. The anecdote? which 


1 See p. 34. 

2 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxii. 

3 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § vi. 
4 ld., Hist. Laus., ch. vir. 


5 Id., ch. xvin. 

6 A.M.G., xxv, p. 239. 7: Coll, Nits 
8 This figure is hopelessly exaggerated; see p.31. 

9 Apophth. Patr., Antony, xxxiv. 
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records the foundation of Cellia gives the interval between this place and Amoun's settle- 
ment (at the Mount of Nitria) as twelve (Roman) miles, or about nineteen kilometers and 
a third; the Historia monachorum! figures it at ten (Roman) miles (about sixteen kilometers 
and a third); and Sozomen's? seventy stades seem to reproduce the same distance. In 
default of any statement by Palladius, we may accept the first-hand evidence of the 
apophthegm and Rufinus, finding an explanation for the divergence in the known fact 
that in course of time the Mount of Nitria settlement receded further and further into the 
desert. That the two places were separated by an appreciable distance is made clear in an 
anecdote related by Ammoés, or Amoi.’ This monk had journeyed with Betimes or Pijimi 
from Cellia to Scetis to visit Achillas ; and on being asked by their host whence they came, 
thetwo “fearing to say, ‘From Cellia, replied, ‘From the Mount of Nitria.’ And he (Achillas) 
said, ‘What can I do for you? For you are come from afar." Cellia, then, lay sixteen or 
nineteen kilometers beyond the Mount of Nitria, on the road to Scetis and therefore, 
presumably, to the S.W. (or possibly W.S.W.) of the former place. 

The direction of Cellia in relation to the Mount would become more clear could we 
confidently identify the former with the place known in Arabic as El Muna. The grounds 
for suspecting that Cellia and El Muna are one and the same are the following. When the 
Patriarch Benjamin journeyed to the Wadi ’n Natrün to consecrate the Church of Saint 
Macarius,‘ the first place he reached (probably after crossing Lake Maryüt by boat) was 
the town of Tarügeh, almost certainly the modern Tel Trügaih.5 “Then,” continues the 
record of this journey, “we reached the desert of El Muna, which is that of Abba Isaac, 
near the Gebel Barnüg; and the brethren who were there rejoiced greatly over us... .Some 
of them accompanied us to show us the way leading to the desert and the mountain (sc. of 
Scetis)....So they brought us to the extremity of the Gebel en Natrün.* Then we turned 
to the Monastery of Baramüs." Now if Tarügeh is the modern Trügaih, and if Benjamin 
went from thence straight towards the desert (as he naturally would do), he must have 
reached the desert edge some nineteen kilometers west of the Gebel Barnüg or the Mount 


1 Latin version, ch. xxr. Province of Bohaireh. Further, it was on a road which 


2 H.E., vi; 31. 

3 Apophtb. Patr., Achillas, v. 

4 Hist. Patr., pp. 241 f. 

5 For the position of Tel Trûgaih see the Survey Depart- 
ment map. Tarûgeh is located in the same place by Guest: 
see map of Lower Egypt in his edition of El Kindi's 
Governors and Judges of Egypt. Tarügeh was clearly not 
remote from Damanhür, since Makrizi (Kbitat, Part 1, 
ch. 16, trans. Bouriant, p. 487) mentions it with certain 
other places as irrigated by the Bahr Damanhür. It was 
clearly a place of considerable importance, being rated 
with its dependent hamlets at 72,000 dinars: see Etat de 
I Egypte in Silvestre de Sacy’s Relation de T Egypte par 
Abd-allatif, p. 663, which also shows that it was in the 


ran from Cairo to Alexandria cutting off the northeastern 
angle of the Western Desert. Thus in 867 a.D. Muzáhim 
ibn Khákém after putting down a revolt in the Hawf went 
to Gizeh and thence marched to Tarügeh which he reduced 
(Makrizi, Kbitat, Part 1, 313, trans. Casanova, p. 202); 
and the army of El Mo‘izz, the Fatamid, halted at Tarügeh 
on its way from Alexandria to Fustát. So too in 1262-63 
the Sultan Beybars went to Tarügeh, and after staying 
several days, went on to Alexandria. In the following 
year Beybars journeyed from Cairo to Terraneh (Tere- 
nuthis), thence to the Monasteries of Wadi "n Natrün 
and finally to Tarügeh. Tarügeh is now represented by 
Kóm Troghi, a station on the Delta Light Railways. 

6 I.e., to the northeastern edge of the Wádi ’n Natrün. 
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of Nitria; on penetrating some distance (probably short since no guides were yet needed) 
into the desert, he reached El Muna.! It is therefore a most extraordinary coincidence 
if Cellia and El Muna were (a) both about nineteen kilometers from the Mount of Nitria 
or Gebel Barnüg, (b) both monastic centers of importance,’ (c) both connected with an 
Abba Isaac—obviously a famous personage*—and yet are not identical.* 

But the Greek ra xeAA‘a is translated in Coptic documents, as we have seen, by sup, 
which is certainly not reproduced in El Muna, though that name is apparently of Coptic 
origin. Can this difficulty be surmounted? El Muna, „$+, is the plural of a word el munyeh, 
44, which Evetts regards as derived from the Coptic mons, primarily a “port” or “harbor,” 
but also used loosely for a village of any kind.* The same scholar admits* as equally possible 
derivation from the Coptic mons. This, a loan-word from the Greek, sometimes denotes a 
“ monastery,” 7 but more often a “cell.” For examples of the latter use we may refer to the 
Life of Saint Macarius, where the cell of the anchoret consulted by the saint is called sons, 
as also is the cell occupied by Macarius before his retirement to Scetis? It should be care- 
fully noted that for the word sons used in the latter instance, the corresponding Coptic 
apophthegm substitutes p: while the Greek apophthegm' has «eAMov. It appears therefore 
that the three words, «ons, pi, and xeAMorv, were practically synonymous. We suggest, then, 
that the Arabic El Muna reproduces a Coptic name, nsmons (exactly as the Arabic place- 
name, El Muna’! Amir, is rendered by the Coptic nxuonz [sic, ? nrmonn] knauepe),” and that 
muons is but another—perhaps a popular and later—alternative for mp: or Cellia. If this 
hypothesis that Cellia was also known in Coptic as uxuonx can be admitted, then the 
identity of Cellia and El Muna becomes practically certain. Assuming this identity, and 


1 For the fact that El Muna was in the desert see El sandy desert. . .some areinhabited by Christian monks.. . . 
Bekri quoted below. From these one comes to Aba Mina, a great Church which 

2 Hist. Patr., pp. 236, 317. contains images and sculptures including a great figure 

3 For Isaac of Cellia see the Apopbtb. Pair., s.v. Isaac, of S. Menas”’: see de Slane’s translation, Journal asiatique, 
where he is called the Priest (i.e., Superior) of Cellia. That Ve Série, t. xir (1858), p. 415. So too Ya'kübi (died 
he was highly esteemed by the Coptic Church is shown 891 a.D.) gives the stages in the journey from Egypt to 
by the fact that he is commemorated in the Synaxarium the west as Tarnüt—E! Muna—Deir Bà Miná—DAt el 
(ed. Basset, Bashans 19, pp. 1038 f.). He was a disciple of Humám: see Bibl. geogr. Arab., vri, p. 342. El Muna and 
Cronius and was ejected by Theophilus as an Origenist, Aba Mina were therefore entirely distinct, being a day's 


but apparently reinstated after 403 A.D. journey apart. 

4 Kaufmann, however, identifies El Muna with his own 5 See Abii Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. 
discovery, the shrine of S. Menas at Boumna or Karm Evetts, pp. 47, 115, 180, and accompanying notes. 
Abü'm (Ausgrabung d. Menas-Heiligtum, p. 18). He is 6 In a private communication. 
followed by Cauwenbergh (Étude sur les moines d' Egypte, 7 As in the Coptic Life of Abba Daniel, ed. Guidi, 


pp. 58f., 128 f.) who also equates the Isaac mentioned in in Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, pp. 92 f. In A.M.G., 
the account of Benjamin's journey with the Apa Isaac XXV, p. 33, mons renders xowófdtov of the Greek original 
whose name appears on a lintel from Kaufmann's Shrine of (Apophib. Patr., Antony. xx), and in Zoéga, Cat., No. LXXI, 
S. Menas (ama scar mier nmromoc: see Miedema, De MIMOMA NTE SCH reproduces the Greek povaorýpia of 
beilige Menas, p. 33). But El Muna (n is not the Palladius (Hist. Laus., ch. x). 


same as Abba Méná (Lae I); the two places are clearly 8 A.M.G., xxv, p. 62. 

distinguished by El Bekri (1086 a.D.) in his account of the 9 Id., pp. 65, 6o, 72. 

Toute from Egypt into Barca: "From Terennout (Tere- 10 Id., p. 203. 

nuthis) one comes to El Mena, a place which contains 11 Apopbth. Pair., Macarius, 1. 

three deserted towns whose buildings are still standing. 12 See Abü Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
Here are to be seen several splendid castles, situated in a fol. 60 b and editor’s note, ed. Evetts, p. 180, note 1. 
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recalling that El Muna was "near the Gebel Barnüg" (our Mount of Nitria), that it was 
on the route—presumably direct—from Tarügeh to Wádi 'n Natrün, and that it lay some, 
but no great, distance within the desert (say ten kilometers), we may tentatively place 
the site of Cellia to the W.S.W. of that assigned to the Mount of Nitria or Pernoudj. 


4. Scelis, Shiét, or Shibét 

The form Scetis! (with variations such as Scytis, Scythis) is common in Latin, but Scitzum 
(with similar variations in Mss.) is generally used by Cassian? and once (Scitbzum) by Rufinus 
in the Historia monachorum’: the former also has the adjectival form Scitiotica (eremus). 

The best-attested form in Greek is £xĝrıs but a variety of other spellings occur in mss., 
as Xkiris, SkeOus, Xk00ws, Xiojrgs, Veyjrn; the form Sxyriov is found in a Ms. of the Historia 
monacborum.* The Xkía6w of Ptolemy should probably be added to the list.* An adjectival 
form, X«grióTgs, "man of Scetis," is occasionally found*; and Ptolemy has the form 
Xii (xàpa). 

It is sometimes supposed that Scetis is derived from the Greek doxnris; and an Arabic 
synonym for Scetis, El Askit (5x91), is thought to furnish evidence of this. But the 
bilingual text of Abû’l Barakát's great work equates Lj»! with murcexweme (sic)? sug- 
gesting that El Askit is a mere transcription of the Greek form Z«fjjrs, like the Syriac 
Éskíté? Scetis is but the Hellenized form of an Egyptian name, Shiét,^ which is occa- 
sionally rendered us! ; but in the vast majority of instances wst Or ggat (once gagar). 
Quatremére? points out that of these two forms asm is consistently used in all earlier mss., 
while went is used only by later scribes, as in the thirteenth-century ms. of the Life of 
Jobn Kamé. It should be added that in mss. of later date both forms are used indifferently. 
But it is probable that the e had been introduced into the pronunciation long before it 
appeared in writing ; for documents which preserve the form wsv, yet offer various attempts 
at derivation which agree in equating the second syllable with ext, “heart.” 

The most popular of these derivations finds the origin of the name in the verb a (properly 
“to measure," but used ad hoc in the sense of “to weigh"), and gst, “heart”: thus John 
the Little is bidden to go “to the mountain (desert) of the natriin (ntwor Jmseoce) Which 
is Shiét, the place where they weigh the hearts (eqsvar iwgnt) and thoughts with true 


1 Rufinus, H.E., 11, 8 (Scytis). cula, 1, 312f.) deny the equivalence of the names Scetis 
2 See Index to Petschenig’s edition of Coll. and Shiét. 
3 Latin version, ch. xxix. 11 Vie de Schenoudi, ed. Amélineau, frag. 4, in Mém. 
4 See Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, p. 92 (critical miss. arch. franç. au Caire, tv, p. 638. 
note). 12 See Champollion, L’Egypte sous les Pharaons, 11, 
5 Geographia, 1v, 5, 15. On Sciathis, see p. 35. p. 296. 
6 John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cu; Clugnet, Vie 13 Mémoires, 1, p. 451; yet the colophon of Zoéga, Cat., 
de l Abbé Daniel, p. 52; and Apopbib. Patr., passim. No. xix, has wont, though written in 925 A.D. 
7 See Synax., ed. Basset, p. 123. 14 As in the colophon of Zoéga, Cat., No. xt (dated 
8 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 203, fol. 148. 1153 A.D.), and in the Ms. of Abd’l Barakat (above cited), 
9 For the Syriac see Thomas of Márga's Book of where on fol. 147b uy appears, but on fol. 148a 
Governors, ed. Budge, 11, p. 39, note 3. upon. 


10 Mingarelli (Aeg. cod. rel., p. 277) and Jablonski (Opus- 
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Coptic etymol- judgment."! The Arabic Mizán el Kulüb ($439! oljee) or "Balance of the Hearts," 


ogy of Shiét 
or Shihét 


Other names 
for Shiét 


another name for Scetis, directly reproduces this etymology. Elsewhere Shiét is derived 
from um in its true sense of “to measure," and gar. The origin of this (and possibly of yet 
another etymology) is given in the following anecdote?: “They say of Abba Macarius 
that...the Lord of Glory sent to him a Cherubim. ...And when the Cherubim had 
placed his hands as a measure (ovum) upon his heart (guy), Abba Macarius said to him, 
‘What is this?’ The Cherubim answered, ‘I am measuring your heart (aru Amexest).’ 
Abha Macarius said to him, ‘What is the meaning of this saying?’ The Cherubim said 
to him, ‘They will call this mountain. . .after your heart (gar); but he (sc. Christ) will 
seek (qnausmi)? the fruits." This secondary derivation from wm: and eat is apparently 
favored by “‘Pshoi,” the biographer of Maximus and Domitius, who explains that ''the 
interpretation of Shiét (a1) is the place of the meeting of those who seek after (erwt nca) 
God with all their heart (es) "*; where erxort nca is equivalent to eras nca. 

The fact that, despite alleged connection with eus, the form wrar is preferred in the earlier 
documents, seems to justify Amélineau® in regarding the latter as more correct. It is 
perhaps significant that Sahidic writers, who might have been tempted to see in the second 
syllable the word ext, “north,” keep the form wmt.6 In Arabic the name is commonly 
rendered =,» (usually transliterated Shthat, but better Shíihét'—a form which is 
adopted in the following pages when quoting from the Arabic), though once at least the 
spelling 5, Shihét, is found,’ the “h” being (apparently) never omitted. This suggests that 
the genius of the Arabic language necessitated the introduction of “h.” If this is the case, 
the Arabic use would seem to have influenced Coptic pronunciation, thus giving rise to 
the derivation set forth above, and ultimately to have vitiated the Coptic orthography 
also. 

The real etymology of Shiét (for the solutions offered by the Copts are obviously fanciful) 
is uncertain. While Quatremére* accepts the monastic explanation ws+eu7, Amélineau” 
suggests a connection with the verb mas, “to extend” (cf. the noun ws, “length”), and 
understands the name to be descriptive of the extent of the desert. But the fact that Shiét 
is rather a place which gives its name to the “desert of Shiét” will not square with this 
solution. 

Another name for Shiét, or more exactly for the desert including Shiét, is nrwor Xnugocea, 


1 AMG., xxv, p. 326. 


2 uod of S. Macarius, ed. Amélineau, 4.M.G., xxv, 
p.n 


7 W. E. Crum points out that interior alif commonly 
Teproduces the Greek or Coptic s and e, as in JJU3js- 
4 "x (Ezekiel), vs! (Arsenius). 

n i aaa ee (tomakeroom for esr) of another 8 See Assemani, B.4.V.C., No. CXXIV, t. III, p. 151— 
iere grt, “to ask in return"? an Arabic note in a Ms. from the Monastery of the Syrians. 

T Giogrash e s e 9 Mémoires, 1, pp. 461 f. 

aphie, p. 452. 10 Loc. cit.; cf. C] i 'É , 

6 E.g., in the Sahidic version of the Apobbibegmata ; see PR ee 


Zoë I1, p. 297) who interprets the name as descriptive of the 
PERS Cat., No. cixix, pp. 292, 310, 318 f., 324, and long narrow wádi. 
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“the Mount of the Natron,” translated in Arabic (53,43! Jie, the Arabic gebel and its 
Coptic equivalent being used in the more general sense of "desert," as in the name Gebel 
Barnüg.? 

Very closely connected with the foregoing designation is the Arabic (5,43! costs, 
the familiar Wadi 'n Natrün? or ‘‘Valley of the Natron." Though practically equivalent, 
it is not strictly synonymous with Shiét, which is rather the name of a place (incidentally 
lying in a valley)* or of a region, but which never seems to convey the special geographical 
significance of the term wddz. 

Makrizi* is the earliest literary authority to use this name; and though it probably did 
not originate with him, the name Wádi 'n Natrün is certainly late, originating in a fusion of 
“Gebel en Natrün" with yet another Arabic designation, “Wadi Habib” (also recorded by 
Makrizi), which is consistently used in the History of tbe Patriarchs, in Abt Sálih's Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt,’ and in the Etat de l Égypte of 13765 This latter name com- 
memorates the Arab chief Habib, who settled in the valley in the latter half of the seventh 
century? Its orthography is disputed. Yaküt (twelfth-thirteenth century)? renders it 
wat, "Hubaib," and it is so vocalized in the Etat de Egypte." This form is strongly 
recommended by Guest,” though Evetts claims that Habib is a purer form than Hubaib, 
just as Zawileh than Zuwaileh.* Whichever of these opposed views is right, the spelling 
Habib is hereafter retained as having the sanction of long usage, and as being less singular 
to the ordinary western eye or ear. 

Abbot Butler has pointed out that a distinction is to be drawn between a desert of 
Scetis and Scetis as a (more or less) definite place. This is apparent from the opening words 


1 See Abü'| Barakát (B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 203, 5 Khbitat, Part 11, 5086, 20. A. R. Guest informs me 
fol. 147 b), who has: Ujaqges...XTe wT re NTWOT that he knows of no earlier literary mention of the name. 


Wnieocea with the Arabic equivalent sb Le» oes ? 5 "b nau text is WOW, 


soda Jee. Cf. AMG., XXV, p. 263, where mrTWoT 8 Ed. Silvestre de Sacy, in Relation de l Égypte par 
ite gat and nartwor tite nigocem are equated. Abd-allatif, p. 668. 

2 See p.21. — 1 9 See p. 274. 
, 3 Huntington in the late XVII century notices that 10 Geographisches Wörterbuch, ed. Wiistenfeld, 1v, p. 880. 
it was called Wadi-al Latrun (Huntingtoni Epistolae, ed. 11 Ed. and loc. cit.; though a final cz. is written for the 
Smith, Epist. xxxix), no doubt owing to the not un- correct „a. For the form “Hubaib” see also the authori- 


common confusion of lam and nun in Egyptian Arabic. This i i i 
: A t ted by Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., Preface, 
is probably to be identified with the form isb! (gslg a y wng yr. 


common in inscriptions in Mss. from the XVI to XVIII 12 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, p. 843 (review of 
century, e.g., in a copy of the Gospels from the Monastery Evetts’ edition of the Hist. Patr.). I am informed that 
of Bishói (Göttingen Royal Lib., Or. 125): see [Horner], Hubaib is a regular diminutive form of Habib; but on 
Coptic Version of the New Testament, 1, pp.cxif. It is even this and other matters involving Oriental languages, I am 
found in official documents, e.g., the appointment of Abd’l quite unqualified to form any reasoned opinion of my 
Farag el Barmawi as Abbot of the Syrian Monastery: own. 

B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 320. The wádi was also known 13 See Evetts’ note in Abd Salih, Churches and Monas- 


by a variety of other names such as xb cgala (Wadi teries of Egypt, p. 3, note 6. It may be added that the form 
of Terraneh), haiwi (sols (Wadi of El Askit), as we Habib is strongly supported by its Coptic transcription 


learn from further notes in the same Mss. The earlier Arabic ganm in a note, dated 1068 A.D., in Cod. Vat. Copt., 
name Wadi Habib will be discussed immediately. No. xxvi, fol. 184 b. 
4 The Coptic seAAor, but there appears to be no in- 14 L.H., vt, p. 188. 


stance of SeAAot ivre urn. 
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in the story of Anastasia: ebvodyds tus éjevev els THY éawrépav čpņpov THS Xrjreos: eîyev 82 
Tò keJAiov ws dzd pidiov Séxa ókró THS aùrhs SKyTews.! The same distinction clearly appears 
in the Coptic mae ire mins or in the Arabic “Gebel Shihét,” Shes Ure or Shei! as, which 
is the region in which Scetis lies? Scetis and its equivalents, however, are sometimes 
loosely used in the wider sense; as when Anastasia is said to have had a cell “outside 
Scetis" (éw rijs Xxrjreos) and yet (three lines below) to have dwelt for twenty-eight years 
"in Scetis" (ê vj S«jry).! Still more loose is the practice of certain writers, such as 
Sozomen, who use *'Scetis" to cover both Cellia and the Mount of Nitria: Evagrius Ponticus 
in particular, when addressing Anatolius,* speaks of himself as "settled in Scetis” (é& 7H 
Exirec (sic) kafetouévo), though he is known to have dwelt at Cellia. In its loosest or 
widest sense, then, the “desert of Scetis" was a tract of desert which included Cellia and 
even the Mount of Nitria; in its more restricted sense—that usually understood by the 
monastic writers—it was that part of the desert which environed the place Shiét or Scetis. 

Thus we are brought to the question, where was Shiét or Scetis situated? Amélineau, 
vaguely locating the Mount of Nitria between Shiét and Mareotis “to the north and perhaps 
a little to the northeast,"* is hardly less obscure when he identifies “Mount Nitria" as 
the northern and Shiét as the southern half of the modern Wádi ’n Natrün.? Abbot Butler 
believes that the desert of Scetis is that part of the Libyan Desert lying between the Delta 
and Wadi 'n Natrün (identified by him as the Mount of Nitria), that Cellia was in this 
desert six or seven miles to the north of “Nitria,” and that the monastic settlement of 
Scetis lay “still further to the north or northwest in the heart of the Scetic desert.” 8 

In the following paragraphs we shall attempt to show that Scetis (the place) certainly 
lay in the Wadi ’n Natrün and, as a fixed point, is to be located at or near the existing 
Monastery of Baramüs. 

The Greek Historia monachorum? thus describes Scetis : “the place is desert, a night and 
a day's journey distant from Nitria over the desert, and offers great dangers to those who 
go out (to it); for, if a man makes a slight mistake (in the road), he wanders about the 
desert in peril." The Latin version of Rufinus? emphasizes the difficulties of the journey: 
"it is situated in a most desolate wilderness a day and a night's journey from the Mon- 
asteries of Nitria. The route is traced or indicated by no landmarks, but is followed by the 
tokens and courses of the stars.” Palladius? tells us of a monk who lost his way and died 

1 Clugnet, Vie de F Abbé Daniel, p. 2. 


2 Note in Gospels, Göttingen Royal Library, Or. 1254: 
see [Horner], Coptic Version of the New Testament, 1, P. cxi. 


čpnpos, vuxbýpepov tis Nurpias áméyov T Õaorýparı ext 
THY Epnpov Kal kívOvvos Léyas éoti rois dutow: dv yàp 
pukpüv opah vis, zAáLerat kar Thy Epnpov kwBvvelov. 


3 oo ed. Basset, Babeh 13, p. 122. 10 Ch. xxix: “Est autem in eremo vastissima positus, 
4 e gnet, Sohn) P. 7- à ; diei et noctis iter habens de Nitriae monasteriis; et hoc 
E. a MR Pradica ad Anatolium (Migne, P.G., XL; nulla semita neque terrenis aliquibus colligitur vel mon- 


stratur indiciis, sed stellarum signis et cursibus pergitur." 
11 No doubt Rufinus was thinking of the epithet rav- 
épnuos by which Palladius frequently designates Scetis. 
12 Hist. Laus., ch. xivu. 


6 Géographie, p. 321. 7 ld., p. 447. 
8 LH., 1, pp. 188 f. sig 
9 Ch. xxx (ed. Preuschen, p. 92): ori && kal 6 rózos 
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on the journey for lack of water; and even an habitué like John the Little used a guide, 
whose experience did not prevent him from losing the way.! The distance between Scetis 
and the Mount of Nitria was therefore considerable. 

Now Palladius gives a circumstantial account of a journey which he made from Cellia 
to Scetis in company with Albanius and Hero of Alexandria? Speaking of the latter he 
writes?: “I had experience of him while travelling with the blessed Albanius to Scetis. 
Now Scelis was forty miles distant from us (i.e., from Cellia). In these forty miles we ate 
twice and thrice drank water; but he (Hero), tasting nothing and walking afoot,‘ repeated 
from memory fifteen Psalms, etc... . And with all this we could not come up with him as 
he walked." The distance between Cellia and Scetis was therefore forty (Roman) miles, 
of course by the track and not *'as the crow flies." Adding ten or twelve miles—the interval 
between Cellia and the Mount of Nitria*—we learn that Scetis was a journey of fifty or 
fifty-two Roman miles (about seventy-two or seventy-four kilometers) from the Mount 
of Nitria. This distance could, in fact, be covered in “a day and a night" by camels. 

The combined testimony of Palladius and the Historia monachorum is borne out by 
certain of the Apophthegmata which unmistakably indicate that Cellia was a journey of 
about forty and the Mount of Nitria-of about fifty-two (Roman) miles from Scetis. Of 
Chaeremon, for example, it is related that his "cave" or cell was forty miles from the 
church and twelve from the “marsh” and the water,’ the central point (as we shall see) 
of Scetis. Yet another, and apparently later, apophthegm speaks of “the churches” of 
Scetis as being situated near this selfsame ‘‘marsh” and "the springs of water." The 
anecdote concerning Chaeremon, then, is a very early one, relating to a period when there 
was no church in Scetis, and the church in question is no doubt that at the place where 
the story was told. Is it likely that this place, fifty-two (Roman) miles from Scetis, can 
have been other than the Mount of Nitria? 

Literary sources, then, directly or indirectly indicate that Cellia was forty, and the 
Mount of Nitria fifty-two (Roman) miles from the center of Scetis. These figures, of course, 
do not represent the distances “on the map” or from point to point, but “by the route,” 
which would be determined by avoidance of obstacles and choice of favorable ground: that 
the Scetis-Nitria route almost certainly passed through Cellia may have involved a further 
and considerable detour. If we estimate the proportion of route distance to direct distance 
as five to four, then the direct distance between the Mount of Nitria and Scetis would 


1 Apophth. Pair., John Colobos, xvir (quoted, p. 110). could not have held out so long without food or drink. 
2 Both were monks of Cellia, which is thereby shown Possibly Cassian heard that the places were eight schoinoi 
to have been the starting point. apart, and wrongly took the length of the schoinos to be 
3 Hist. Laus., ch. xxvi. 10 miles instead of 63 miles, thus giving 80 miles instead 
4 It is clearly implied that Palladius and Albanius were of 52—which is exactly our distance from Scetis to the 
mounted. Mount of Nitria (not Cellia). 
5 Cassian (Coll., vi, 1) gives the distance between Cellia 6 Apophth. Patr., Chaeremon. 
and Scetis as 80 miles, which is obviously wrong—for it 7 Id., Kario, 11. 


could not be traversed in a day and a half; and even Hero 
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be forty Roman miles, or nearly sixty kilometers.! Now the circumference of a circle with 
a adic of some sixty kilometers and its center at the site where we have placed the Mount 
of Nitria, would, to the S.S.W., pass through the Monastery of Baramis or its immediate 
neighborhood—the very spot indicated by tradition as the center of Scetis? [Pls. I, II]. 

There is indeed ample and overwhelming evidence to show that Scetis was in the Wádi n 
Natrün. 

(1) The study of nomenclature at the beginning of this section shows that the names 
Scetis, El Askit, Shiét, Mizán el Kulüb, Gebel en Natrün (and its Coptic equivalent), 
Wadi ’n Natrün, and Wadi Habib are inseparably connected.* 

(2) The four primary monasteries in the WAdi’n Natrün are named after the great fourth- 
century saints of Scetis, Macarius the Great, John the Little,‘ Bishói, and the Roman 
Fathers" (Maximus and Domitius) of Baramüs. 

(3) The mass of historical and legendary matter relating to these saints and other 
worthies of Scetis, such as Arsenius, Moses the Robber, the Forty-nine Martyrs and others, 
is definitely localized in the Wádi ’n Natrün. In short: in order to accept Abbot Butler's 
view that Scetis was not in the Wadi ’n Natrün but in the heart of the desert to the north 
of it, we must make the incredible assumption that at some unknown date (certainly not 
later than the sixth century) the monastic settlement, together with its name and its 
traditions, was transplanted southwards into the Wádi ’n Natrün, where a number of 
fictitious sites were selected and associated with events in the lives of Macarius and the 
rest. And we must believe that all this took place without leaving a trace of so momentous 
a change. 

(4) Moreover, the natural features of fourth-century Scetis are precisely those which 
distinguish the Wadi ’n Natrün, but are utterly incompatible with a situation in the heart 
of the desert. The Apophthegmata, for example, often speak of a “marsh” (dos) in Scetis: 
Amélineau* indeed points out that the Coptic equivalent (nsgeAoc) is rendered by the Arabic 
wådi, thus suggesting that by ios the whole Wádi n Natrün is to beunderstood. But the 
Greek word at any rate never means a “desert valley," but a“ swampy place"; and the Coptic 
geAoc usually has the same sense. Thus in the Life of Maximus and Domitius* we read, “we 
found ourselves on the Rock of Shiét, and when we had looked over the mountain (or 
desert, swor), we saw the marsh of Water (nigeAoc Luwor), some little groves of palm trees, 
and all the prospect of the mountain (desert)." And that the Zios Tis Xwjreos was 
marshy is clear from the anecdote of the self-inflicted penance of Macarius of Alexandria,” 

rit must be remembered that though the approxi- “The holy monastery of John Kama in the desert of El 
cia ae m bee i Me be *: i dra: el Kulüb, known as Wadi Habib.” " 
determined: y "ed Wate Pe longer survives, but its ruins are 

2 See p. 34. 5 Géographie, p. 447. 


3 Compare also the equation afforded by the colophon 6 A.M.G., xxv. 
MOI y -M.G., XXV, p. 293. 
in Nicoll, Bibl. Bodl. Cod. MSS. Cat., Pars. it, No. 37: 7 Apophth. Pair., Macarius, xxi. 
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who retired thither to endure the tormenting of the mosquitoes—only to be found near 
pools of water. At the same time this example shows that éħos and gedcc had a reasonably 
wide application; for when Macarius of Alexandria “fled into the marsh," we are not to 
understand that he plunged into a quagmire, but that he betook himself to the neigh- 
borhood of the mosquito-breeding lakes; and when we read that the wife of Abba Kario 
came to Scetis and “‘sat in the marsh,” we cannot doubt that the “marsh” was a marshy 
region and not a morass. Now our Greek and Coptic authorities give some further par- 
ticulars concerning the ** marsh" : the apophthegm of Abba Kario already cited states that 
“a marsh extends itself in Scetis, where also the churches are built and the springs of 
water are"?; and the Life of Saint Macarius describes the marsh as being “on the west"— 
or, as another Ms. more accurately states—‘‘on the north of the valley” (45e22e7).? These 
particulars seem to render inevitable the identification of the €hos rijs Xirjreos with the low- 
lying area of the lakes in the Wadi ’n Natrün, which are strung out (cf. wapaxetrar) along 
the northeastern side of that valley, and beside which the existing monasteries (direct 
descendants of the fourth-century “churches’’) are situated (Pl. II). 

Again, we are informed that Zacharias, the son of Kario, voluntarily disfigured himself 
by soaking his body in “the lake of natron” (7) Muy ro) vírpov).* This lake may be identified 
with the “Anaballous” mentioned in the Life of Saint Macarius where it is closely con- 
nected with the “marsh.” 5 

There are also frequent references in the Apophthegmata to palm trees in Scetis which 
furnish the monks with the raw material for their basket making. Macarius, for example, 
once encountered the devil while carrying palm leaves from the “marsh” to his cell‘; and 
the brethren once tried to distract John the Little from his usual state of abstraction 
by telling him that “it has rained much this year and the palm trees have been watered 
and are putting forth buds; and the brethren are finding (material for) their handi- 
work.” 7 

All these natural features of Scetis, a marshy region, a lake of natron, palm trees, are 
to be found in the Wádi ’n Natrûn but nowhere else in its vicinity—least of all in the heart 
of the desert to the north of it. We may therefore sum up the whole matter by saying that 
not only does the distance, stated or roughly indicated, between Scetis and the Mount of 
Nitria or Cellia strongly suggest that the former was in the Wádi 'n Natrün, but nomen- 


1 Apophih. Patr., Kario, 1. See also ""Pshoi" Life of shooting. This proves the local origin of the text edited 
Maximus and Domitius (Syriac version in P.O., v, pp. 764f.), by Nau (P.O., as above). 


where a wild calf is described as being bogged in "the salt 2 Apopbib. Pair., Kario, 11: &kos yàp srapáxevro èv T 
marsh which is called Anabélés.” W.L. Hewgill, the present Sxfret, 20a kal ai exxyolae Gxo8dpyvrat, kal ai myat rv 
Works Manager of the Egyptian Salt and Soda Co., tells B8drov eiat. 

me that it is no uncommon thing for a gamhs (buffalo) to be 3 A.M.G., xxv, p. 57 and critical note ad loc. 
swallowed up at the present day when feeding on the grass- 4 Apophth. Pair., Kario, 11. 

grown patches near the Natrûn Lakes, where the outbreak 5 See p. 34. 

of fresh-water springs has turned the soil into a quagmire; 6 Apophth. Patr., Macarius, v. 

and that he himself has been partially bogged while out 7 Id., John Colobos, x. 
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clature, historical facts, recorded tradition, and physical aspects put the identification 
beyond doubt. 

In what part of the Wadi ’n Natrün, then, was Scetis (in its most limited sense) situated? 
When Palladius speaks of Scetis as forty miles from Cellia,! he is certainly thinking of the 
distance between two tolerably definite points ; and when he reckons the distance of Climax 
as eighteen miles “from the well of the brethren,"* he partly reveals how this point was 
marked in Scetis. Close by the well there was a church, as we infer from Cassian’s account 
of Paphnutius, the successor of Isidorus, Priest of Scetis, who, when returning from the 
church after the celebration of Sabbath and Sunday, used to carry out a week's supply 
of water to his cell five miles away; similarly in the anecdote relating to Kario the 
“Churches” and “springs of water” are located near the marsh—a topographical indica- 
tion confirmed by the statement that Chaeremon, an ascetic of Scetis, lived twelve miles 
from “the marsh and the water."* Scetis, then, as a definite spot was marked by a well 
or spring and by a church? situated near the “marsh”; and we shall not err in adding 
that this was the center of the original monastic settlement in the valley founded by 
Macarius and for a while directed by him. 

This locality can be approximately determined. For we are told that Macarius first 
settled within reach of drinking-water “at the beginning of the marsh, near the place of 
the Anaballous’”’*; and though he soon withdrew to a rock further south and in the desert 
area’ (i.e., beyond the limits of the marsh), he does not seem to have retired to any great 
distance from his earliest abode. Now the abode of Macarius (prior to his final retreat 
into the eastern part of the valley where his monastery still stands) was in the neighborhood 
of the place where Maximus and Domitius lived and died, that is, of the actual Monastery 
of Baramíüs. This is clear not only from the Coptic Life of Maximus and Domitius? but 
also from an anecdote peculiar to the Syriac version in which the author alleges that he 
met the two saints while on their way to the well to draw water, and that accompanying 
them he drew near to “the salty marsh which is called Anabélés.”® |t may be added that 
the site of Macarius' earlier abode is still pointed out in the vicinity of Dêr el Baramüs. 

This series of connections is a somewhat tortuous statement but the conclusion is clear. 
Scetis (the place) is to be identified with the settlement founded by Macarius before he 
retired to the eastern part of the valley, and this settlement was in the neighborhood of 


1. Hist. Laus., ch. xxvi. 7 Apophtb. Pair., Kario, 11. This “rock” is the modern 
2 ld., ch. xxvir. 3 Cassian, Coll., i, 1. Káret el Mulük: see below, note 9. 

4 A popkth. Patr., Chaeremon. 8 See 4.M.G., xxv, pp. 295 f., passim. 

5 Later, of course, there were four churches. 9 Légende de Maxime et Doméce, ed. Nau, $16 (PO., v, 
6 eSpar erapocn AmigeAoc ecren nica ire Tan- P- 764). The Anabólós or Anaballous must be the Little 


abaddore (4.M.G, xxv, p. 76). „The Scala magna Salt Lake lying three or four kilometers N. of E. from the 
(Kircher, Lingua Aeg. rest., p. 214) BIVES (js pbs! aS, Monastery of Baramtis, and close by the remarkable Káret 
as the equivalent of tana&aAAorc, which may therefore el Muldk or Hill of the Princes, the ancient “Rock of 
be identical with the Aur ToU vírpov of Apophth. Pair., Shiét” (PI. II). j 


Kario, i1. 10 See Falls, Three Years in the Libyan Desert, p. 104. 
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the present Monastery of Baramüs. Something must here be added as to the looser uses 
of the name Scetis. Primarily denoting the original monastic settlement in the Wádi 
"n Natrün, it seems to have expanded as the area occupied by the monks grew wider until 
it covered the whole district in which the monasteries were situated, from the Monastery 
of Baramüs on the west to the Monastery of Saint Macarius on the east. From this 
extended use the application of the name to the Wadi 'n Natrün generally was but a step. 

Hitherto no reference has been made to the evidence of Ptolemy as to the geographical 
position of Nitria and Scetis which leads Abbot Butler to take the view combated in the 
preceding pages. In his survey of the Mareotic nome the geographer makes the following 
statement! : “Of the Mareotic nome the seaboard is called Taenia, while the inland parts 
are occupied by the Goniatae and Prosoditae. Next to these is the Sciathic region (Zuafuc)? 
xépa) and the Mastitae; the more southerly parts are inhabited by the Nitriotae and 
Oasitae, whose position is 59? 30’ long. [26° 55’ lat.].” Further on? Ptolemy adds some details 
to these broad topographical divisions: in the Sciathic region is Sciathis (S«ais‘) at 
60° 40’ long. and 30? 20’ lat. In the neighborhood of Lake Moeris are Bacchis at 60° 30’ long. 
and 29? 40' lat., and Dionysias* at 60° 30’ long. and 29? lat. In the country of the Oasitae 
are the Lesser Oasis at 60? 15’, 28? 45’ and the Greater Oasis* at 59° 30’, 26° 55’. 

In the first of these passages Ptolemy most distinctly places the Nitriotae to the south 
of Sciathis and the ‘‘Sciathic region," and thereby seems to stultify the whole of the fore- 
going argument which would place the Mount of Nitria (Pernoudj) at the northeast corner 
of the Libyan Desert and Scetis in the Wadi ’n Natrün. But the second passage is ex- 
planatory of the first and should therefore be set side by side with it. Doing so, we get 
the following result : 


(Ptolemy rtv, 5, 12) (Ptolemy rtv, 5, 15) 
1. Sciathic region and Mastitae = 1. Sciathis 
eiue CUM DEM near Lake Moeris 
3. Oasitae — 3. Lesser Oasis 


Greater Oasis 


Ptolemy's Nitriotae, therefore, were not in the Wádi ’n Natrün at all, not even in the 
Nitriote nome of Strabo, but in the Fayyüm, where they occupied two towns. Whatever 
may be the explanation' of this fact, it is not relevant to the matter in hand : it is sufficient 
for us to know that Ptolemy gives no warrant for placing the Mount of Nitria of monastic 
writers either in the Wádi ’n Natrün or to the south of Scetis. 


1 Geographia, ed. Müller, tv, 5, 12. reconstruction of Ptolemy's map of this area, Naukratis, 1, 
2 The Mss. give the variant spellings Xkv6uucj, 3i8uakij, Pl. XXXIX. 

Xkvrucj and X«erucj: see Müller's Apparatus criticus. 6 Perhaps Bahriyeh and Faráfra. 
3 Op. cit., 1v, 5, 15. 7 It may be noted that natron is or was to be found near 
4 Presumably the mss. show similar variants. Lake Moeris: see Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, 
5 For the relative positions of these places see Petrie’s I, p. 386. 
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What, then, of Ptolemy's Sciathis? The name must be identical with the Scetis of 
monastic writers; and this being so, the probability is very strong that the two designate 
one and the same place. The small element of uncertainty is reduced by a marked feature 
in Ptolemy's statement ; for whereas this writer commonly refers to a district by the ethno- 
logical name of its inhabitants (e.g., Goniatae, Prosoditae), he here calls the region Xxtafuc) 
xépa after its center, Sciathis.! Does not this suggest that the region was desert and without 
inhabitants? If this is admitted, the identity in all senses of Sciathis with Scetis approaches 
certainty; and we may reasonably conjecture that Ptolemy judged it worthy of mention 
as a watering-place on the route? between Egypt and the Oasis of Siwah. The “region of 
Sciathis" would then be a vague designation covering the whole northeastern corner of 
the Libyan Desert.? 

How far the latitude and longitude given by Ptolemy agree or disagree with this view 
I shall not attempt to decide. The experts come to different conclusions—with themselves 
and with each other.‘ But the verdict on this particular is in a sense immaterial : if Ptolemy 
places his Sciathis outside the Wádi 'n Natrün, he is either guilty of an error or is designating 
some other place. The evidence for locating the monastic Scetis in the valley is so various 
and so consistent as not to be overthrown. 


5. Minor Localities Associated with Scetis 


One of the characters described by Palladius in the Lausiac History is a certain Paul, 
whose sole occupation was continuous prayer, and who dwelt at Pherme. The place is 
thus described : “There is a mountain in Egypt, on the way out (&xráyov) to Scetis the utter 


desert, which is called Pherme. In this mountain are settled about five hundred men 
leading ascetic lives.” 


Three points in this notice deserve to be marked. (1) The settlement (a considerable one) 
was existing at the time when Palladius wrote‘ (i.e., about 420 A.D.), as his use of the present 
tense implies. (2) It was in “Egypt,” that is to say, in the Delta. (3) It lay on one of the 
routes leading from the Delta to Scetis. Unfortunately there is nothing in this to suggest 
the direction in which Pherme lay; and there are routes radiating from Scetis to the east, 


The Mastitae do not seem to occupy the “region of Sci- 4 Müller (Claudii Ptolemaei geograbbia: Tabulae) recon- 
athis butanarea to thewestof it. They may possibly bethe structs Ptolemy’s map (Tab. 25) showing “Sciathica” to 
Mazices or Mastiki (on whom see PP. 152 f.); but the latter the north of the Nitriotae, and (in inset) places “Sciathis” 
people are rather associated with the oases to the southwest. some 30 miles southwest of Naucratis; in Tab. 26 he places 

2 This is the route via Maghareh and Gara followed by the Nitriotae to the north and "'Sciathica" to the south of 
ee in 1798. E Wadi’n Natrün. Petrie, in his reconstruction of Ptolemy’s 

3 This would account for the occasional and abnormal map of the Delta (Naukratis, 1, Pl. XXXIX), seems to 
= z ae oe and even the Mount of Nitria. place Sciathis considerably nearer to Naucratis (but no 
Hart agrius onticus, who dwelt at Cellia, speaks of scale is given), while the Nitriotae are banished far away 

im: f as dwelling in Scetis” (Capita practica ad Ana- to the W.S.W. of Sciathis. 
tolium, Migne, P.G., xL, col. 1220)—unless indeed he wrote 5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xx. 


when on a visit to Scetis. Sozomen is notoriousl i z 
i A ly lax in 6 Or perh 
his use of the name Scetis. perhaps when he was at Cellia. 
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northeast, and north. But a clue is perhaps supplied by an anecdote which relates that a 
monk of Cellia once went to consult Theodore of Pherme,! who (by implication) dwelt 
at no excessive distance from Cellia and consequently on the northern side of the desert. 
That Theodore was at Pherme on this occasion is highly probable, for he had then been 
a monk for seventy years (a fact which suggests that his age was about ninety); and we 
know that he fled from Scetis to Pherme when the former was sacked before he reached 
old age? 

D'Anville? identified Pherme with the Monastery of Baramüs—a view which Quatremére* 
rightly rejects, but only to substitute the “Hill of the Eaglestones" mentioned in Sicard's 
notice of the Wadi 'n Natrün. Both these are equally impossible; for (a) Palladius shows 
that Pherme was in the Delta, and (b) when Theodore fled from Scetis to escape the bar- 
barians, it is clear that he retired to a safe distance—not merely to another point in the 
same district.® 

Nothing further seems to be known as to the history of this settlement. 

The Apophthegmata mention a place called Petra, obviously named after some prominent 
rock or crag. It is chiefly associated with Moses the Robber. Why he settled in this place 
is explained in the following anecdote*: “Abba Moses said to Abba Macarius in Scetis, 
‘I desire to live in peace; but the brethren do not suffer me.’ And Abba Macarius said to 
him: ‘I perceive that yours is a yielding nature....But if you wish to be at peace, go to 
the desert, inwards, to Petra, and there you will be at peace." Peace, however, Moses did 
not find; for another apophthegm' relates that “Abba Moses, who used to dwell in the 
place called Petra, was once beset by the demon of fornication so that he could not remain 
in his cell, but departed and went to the holy Abba Isidorus and told him of the violence 
of the attack upon him." 

Another anecdote concerning Moses tells us that “when he was going to Petra, he was 
wearied on the way’’; and this with the saying of Macarius quoted above shows that 
Petra was at some distance from Scetis (the center). At the same time the connection 
between Moses and Isidorus the Priest, who is closely associated with Baramüs;? suggests 
that it was in the general region of which that monastery is the center. 

This rock is surely identical with “the Great Rock" whereon the angel placed Maximus 
and Domitius and which is described as ‘‘up above (?) the water to the south; for on this 
Rock took place a sign of God, the ‘servant of God Abba Macarius having called it the 
Rock rown sexs (meaning obscure) unto this day.” Further on this rock is called the 


1 Apophth. Patr., Theodore of Pherme, ir. 7 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 111, p. 494, No. 10 (Latin); 
2 Id., xxvi. 3 Mémoires, 1, p. 75. cf. Apophth. Patr., Moses, 1 (Greek), where however some 
4 Id., p. 469. Mss. omit the descriptive “he of Petra.” 
5 The modern Bermá or Barmá lies too far from the 8 Apopbib. Patr., Moses, xir. 

desert edge to be a possible candidate. 9 See pp. 101 and 155. 
6 Apopbth. Patr., Macarius, xxi. 10 A.M.G., XXV, p. 292. 
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Rock of Shiét (nerpa pen unt) and described as commanding a view over the “marsh” 
and other features of the Wádi n Natrün.! It is the same as the “ Rock up above the valley” 
on which the youthful Macarius and the natron-gatherers encamped, and whence he could 
see “the beginning of the marsh which is to the west (or north) of the valley, and the other 
mountain which bounds it."* The rock with which these legends are connected is to be 
identified with the present Káret el Muldk (^ Hill of the Princes"), about four kilometers 
north of the Monastery of Baramüs and by far the most striking eminence in the whole 
valley (PI. 11). 

Quite distinct from the above was the “Rock of Saint Macarius” where the saint ended 
his life? This was at the eastern extremity of the valley and, though not as yet positively 
identified, was in the vicinity of the existing Monastery of Macarius. In a ninth-century 
document‘ an incident is described as occurring “‘near the road of the Cherubim on the 
top of the rock"; but the rock there mentioned seems to be the broad spur separating 
the Wadi Abd Makár from the Wadi 'n Natrün proper (PI. II).5 

Another remote spot was known as Climax (“the Stair”). Here in the fourth century 
lived the hermit Ptolemy, of whom Palladius writes: “He dwelt beyond Scetis (the place) 
in a spot called Climax. The place so called is one where nobody can live, because it is 
eighteen miles distant from the well of the brethren." Here Ptolemy lived for fifteen years 
—carrying his water thither in gourds and supplementing this supply with dew mopped 
up from the rocks with a sponge—until he took to bad courses. Apparently no one repeated 
Ptolemy’s experiment, and Climax is nowhere else mentioned. In what direction from 
Scetis (the place) it lay is consequently unknown—Amélineau* remarks that there are 
many rocks with stepped formation which might be called Climax: such a rock about 
eighteen miles from the Monastery of Baramüs may yet be identified. 

In the story of the Forty-nine Martyrs we are informed that the bodies of the slaughtered 
monks were buried by the survivors “‘in a holy cave near the great tower which they call 
that of Piamoun." The cave is subsequently defined as being “at Piamoun.”7 A doxology 
in a Paris Ms. speaks of the martyrs as being slain near “the place of Piamoun” (mma 
ive ua ovx); while a doxology to Macarius and all the saints locates the tragedy “upon 
the Rock of Piamoun."* We have to deal therefore with a place in which there was a tower, 
a rock, and a cave. 

Quatremére at first identified Piamoun with the Peamu of the Notitia dignitatum, where 
the eleventh cohort of Chamavi was quartered,? but subsequently withdrew this view. 

Sf p76 8 108 Intact ese m Rs aae as (fad to fd any such feature 


rock of Macarius’ earlier habitation (see pp. o9 and : 
4 Hist. Patr., p. 595. piss as 
5 If indeed (as seems probable) the “ Road of the Cheru- 
bim" is the same as the “Path of the Angels" mentioned 
by modern travellers (see Pp. 418, 420, and 424). 


7 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, pp. 330, 336. 

8 See Jablonski, Opuscula, 1, 163. 

9 Curzon ws. No. 131, fol. 112b. Cf. Appendix v, 
P. 470 and my New Texts, No. xxi, A, Ode 11 (cf. xx1v, 5). 

10 Mémoires, 1, pp. 27 f. 11 Id., p. 512. 
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Champollion located it to the east of Scetis and near Terenuthis.1 Amélineau? rightly 
places it near the Monastery of Saint Macarius, but wrongly conjectures that it was a 
village near the natron and adopts Quatremére's discarded hypothesis that it was the 
garrisoned post Peamu. That there was no garrison at Piamoun is proved by the actual 
story of the Forty-nine; and the Coptic narrative shows so definitely that Piamoun was 
in Scetis? that it is hard to see how the matter can ever have been regarded as doubtful. 
And both the Depositio and the Arabic Synaxarium*—to say nothing of still living tradition 
—so closely connect the history of the relics of the saints with the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius, as to leave no doubt that the Place of Piamoun was in the near vicinity of that 
monastery. Further reference may be made to the statement in the Life of Bisbói by 
“John the Little" that “the holy seniors of Shihét" were slain by the barbarians “near 
the tower which is called the eastern." 5 The place was no doubt named after some famous 
hermit called Piamoun or Amoun,’ and the tower was certainly one of the "towers of 
refuge” for the monks which characterized the monasteries of Scetis prior to their fortifica- 
tion in the ninth century. The cave may be the same as the “cave of the Fathers," a place 
of pilgrimage in the fourteenth century ; if so, it lay a short distance S.S.W. of the present 
Monastery of Macarius. 

In a list of prominent Egyptian monks seen by him, Rufinus? names “‘Scyrion et Heras 
et Paulus in Apeliote." Abbot Butler has rightly pointed out that “Scyrion” is certainly 
the Ischyrion of the Apophthegmata patrum, and that in some Mss. of the Greek alphabetic 
collection, in the Coptic, and in two Latin recensions Ischyrion is described as a monk of 
Scetis* It appears therefore that Apeliotes, where Ischyrion dwelt, is to be sought in or 
near the desert of Scetis. The place-name itself is a mere transliteration of the Greek 
dmmdudrys or adydtdrns, “Eastern.” Apeliotes, then, was presumably a place or region in 
the eastern portion of the desert of Scetis or Wadi 'n Natrün. Now relatively to the original 
monastic settlement in this desert, the region in which the present Monastery of Macarius 
lies would naturally be described as “the Eastern” ; and we have just seen that the “Tower 
of Piamoun,” situated in this very district, was actually known as "the Eastern.” Apeliotes 
—with «rópyos or óros understood—may then be no other than an alternative designation 
for the building or settlement named after Piamoun. 


1 L’ Égypte sous les Pharaons, 11, p. 301. 4 Ed. Basset, pp. 668 f. 
2 Géographie, pp. 343 f. 5 ms., B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4796, fol. 162°. 
3 See especially fol. 2b (Notices et extraits, XXXIX, 6 Both are well known as personal names. 
P. 334) where it is stated that Abraham of Phelbes had 7 H.E.,n,8. 
a vision in "the cave of these saints," and immediately 8 L.H., 1, p. 200 (see the references there quoted). 


communicated it to John the Hegumen of Scetis and others. 
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6. The Influence of Geographical Situation upon the History of the Mount 
of Nitria and Scetis 


The geographical situation of the Mount of Nitria and Scetis in some degree determined 
the course of their history. 

The Mount of Nitria was the first monastic settlement to be established in the north- 
eastern quarter of the Libyan Desert. For the first century of its history, therefore, it 
enjoyed a natural prestige; but its great fame and prosperity were equally due to its 
situation. Standing on the desert edge where the desert border of the Delta describes a 
sweeping curve from its original northwestern trend to take a west-southwesterly direction, 
it "commanded" at once the plains of the northern Delta and Alexandria itself. The 
resultant advantage was double. First, devotees from this wide and populous region who 
wished to “renounce the world" would naturally make their way to the Mount of Nitria; 
and the army of monks thus recruited could readily be provisioned from the same area. 
Its situation, then, made practicable a large settlement at the Mount of Nitria. Secondly, 
a monastic community at this spot was necessarily in close touch with and able seriously 
to influence ecclesiastical affairs in the Delta, which formed the body, and in Alexandria, 
the heart and head of the Christian Church in Egypt. In illustration of this we need only 
refer to the history of the Arian controversy in Egypt or of the dispute concerning Anthro- 
pomorphism. Further, in the days when monasticism was, if no longer an experiment, at 
least a novelty, the stranger who visited Egypt and landed at Alexandria naturally went 
to the Mount of Nitria, the one desert center which was both famous and readily accessible, 
to study the system in its practical working. Such visitors—of whom Rufinus, Melania, 
Jerome, Paula, Palladius, and Evagrius are but the most eminent—partly by their writings 
and partly by their conversation must have contributed enormously to change the high 
local repute in which the Mount of Nitria was held into world-wide fame. 

Yet the situation was not wholly advantageous. If in some sense it commanded the Delta, 
it was also open to attack from the same side, and was easily raided by the Arian Lucius 
and by the Patriarch Theophilus ; certainly it was exposed to all the troubles which from 
451 A.D. onwards afflicted ecclesiastical Egypt, and it may possibly have been devastated 
in the Persian Invasion or in the Heraclian Persecution. Nay more, the very fame of the 
place seems to have contributed to its undoing. Its great repute attracted to it and to its 
annex, Cellia, a very considerable foreign element and thereby introduced the seeds of 
disunion ; it was the sophisticated, Hellenized element as opposed to the simple and un- 
schooled native party! which gave rise to the Origenistic quarrel and followed the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon rather than the Monophysite doctrine. It is very noteworthy 


1 For the solidarity of E 


Habeas nase gyptian monks in opposing the Council of Chalcedon (as opposed to the foreign element) see 
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that after the first and still more after the second of these crises the Mount of Nitria fades 
into insignificance. Advantageous as its situation was in the early years of monasticism, 
it proved fatal in various ways when ecclesiasticism had dulled the keenness of spiritual 
enthusiasm. 

Geographical conditions determined otherwise the history of Scetis. The more resolute 
ascetics must soon have realized that this place offered a solitude far more perfect than the 
Mount of Nitria could afford. The foundation of Saint Macarius lay some forty miles from 
Terenuthis, the nearest point in the Delta; whereas that of Amoun lay on the edge of the 
“Inhabited world” with its distractions and temptations. In Scetis, too, a settlement on 
a large scale was possible: water was to be found; and the distance from the Delta was 
not so great as to prohibit the transport of provisions thither, either by special convoys 
or by arrangement with those who came to work the natron.! 

As soon as the settlement in Scetis had become firmly established, it began to sap the 
resources of the monastic colony at the Mount of Nitria?; by the end of the fifth century 
this process must have been very far advanced, judging by the few and meager references 
to the Mount of Nitria after the fifth century. But it was in the sixth century that the 
peculiar geographical advantages of Scetis first became apparent, for when the Mono- 
physites were denied access to the time-honored city of Saint Mark the persecuted Church 
established its Patriarchal Seat at the Monastery of Saint Macarius in Scetis. The reasons 
for this step are tolerably clear. Scetis was, next to Alexandria, the most sacred site in 
northern Egypt, and lying as it did at a respectable distance from the Delta in difficult 
desert country, it was not likely to be surprised if at any time the Byzantine authorities 
attempted a raid. At the same time it was not so remote as to make relations between the 
Jacobite Church in the Delta and its new ecclesiastical center difficult or intermittent. 

The same paradoxical combination of remoteness and accessibility explains the im- 
portance of Scetis in the Middle Ages. Under Arab rule the political capital of Egypt was 
transferred from Alexandria to Misr (Cairo); and with the machinery of government the 
most important and influential section of the Coptic Church—the class of wealthy govern- 
ment officials—was removed from Alexandria to the southern apex of the Delta. In course 
of time, therefore, Cairo became the real center of the Coptic Church as opposed to Alex- 
andria, its nominal capital. The effect of this change upon Scetis, the one great historic 
site in the vicinity of Cairo, and no serious distance from it, will become apparent in the 
later chapters of this study. 

At the same time Scetis was comfortably distant from the Delta in times of persecution ; 
when the more accessible churches and monasteries in “Egypt” were destroyed, the long 


5 See Apophth. Patr., Macarius, xxx; where Macarius 2 See A.M.G., xxv, p. 311, where it is stated that Scetis 
bids the Little Strangers exchange the baskets they have was populated by monks drawn from the Mount of 
made with the guards (of the natron) for bread. Pernoudj (i.e., of Nitria) and from Egypt (the Delta). 
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and hazardous journey seems to have deterred fanaticism from carrying its ravages further 
afield into the Western Desert. As a consequence, Scetis became a camp of refuge for the 
Coptic Church in times of unusual stress. [n the tenth century the Patriarch Gabriel 
dwelt there when Egypt was in a state of anarchy ; in the eleventh, not only the Patriarch 
Zacharias, but the whole hierarchy of the Coptic Church found shelter in the monasteries 
during the persecution of El Hakem; and in the fourteenth century it served thus again. 
But advantageous as the position of Scetis was in certain respects, the blessing was by 
no means unmixed. [t was largely at the mercy of the nomads of the wilderness; in the 
first five centuries of its history it is known to have been sacked five times, and the monks 
were perpetually exposed to molestation until they were concentrated in impregnable 
fortified monasteries. And that comparative proximity to Cairo which at first so profited 
Scetis turned ultimately to its disadvantage. For just as Scetis in its rise had sapped the 
strength of the settlement at the Mount of Nitria, so Cairo, as it came more and more to 
be regarded as the ecclesiastical center of Egypt, undermined the importance of Scetis. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE MONASTIC SETTLEMENT 
AT THE MOUNT OF NITRIA 


1. The Alleged Settlement of Frontonius 


N current notices! the first monastic settlement established in “Nitria” is alleged to 
have been founded by a certain Fronto or Frontonius who flourished in the second 
century A.D. 

Information concerning this personage is mainly derived from a Life? which is repre- 
sented as the work of a contemporary.? The narrative is preceded by an anonymous 
Prologue, the author of which professes his desire to edify his hearers (who were monks) ; 
with this aim he declares that he '*will relate what has now taken place at Nitria."* Then 
the story opens abruptly by stating that Frontonius, "thoroughly abhorring common and 
public life," called together the “brethren” (nearly seventy in number) and induced them 
to follow him out into the desert. Whence they set out and whither they went the Life 
proper, as distinct from the Prologue, does not state. The community settled in the desert, 
and presently began to suffer from the shortage of food, when the brethren murmured 
against their leader, who had some difficulty in stilling their complaints. 

But the needs of the community were not forgotten: an angel appeared to a certain 
rich man by night and bade him relieve the wants of the “servants of God.” The rich man, 
at a loss to know who these might be, or where they were to be found, took counsel with 
his friends, and, by their advice, loaded seventy camels with provisions and turned them 
loose to find their own way. Supernaturally guided, the beasts took the road “skirting the 
edge of the mountain,” 5 and after four days’ journey reached the Monastery of Frontonius. 


1 E.g.,Curzon, Visits to Monasteries of the Levant, pp.75 f. ; 3 See the Life, ch. 1x, “sicut quidam postea retulit 
Ada SS., April 11, pp. 201 f.; Larsow, Klöster der nitrischen nobis"—implying that one of Frontonius’ companions 
Wüste (in Fest-Briefe des heiligen Athanasius), p. 4. related the story. 

2 See Ada SS., loc. cit. (References to other Lives of 4 “quid nunc apud Nitriam gestum sit, referam." 
Fronto are given in the Bollandist Bibl. bagiogr. Lat., 1, 478.) 5 “iuxta praecinctum montis." 
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It so happened that the camels arrived “at the ninth hour, while the brethren were 
engaged in the work of God"—chanting hymns or psalms in the church. Consequently 
it was only Frontonius, the abbot, who was aware of their arrival “since he was near the 
door." When the service was ended,! the saint, after rebuking his followers for their lack 
of faith, told them of the relief which had arrived, but insisted on unloading only half the 
supplies sent; the remainder was sent back with the camels which (of course) returned 
safely to their owner. Every year the same convoy reappeared at the “monastery” until 
the death of Frontonius. The Life concludes with the statement that these things occurred 
in the thirteenth year of Antoninus. 

What is the date of this miracle? Of the various emperors who bore the name Antoninus, 
three reigned for thirteen years or more. The date will therefore be either 150 A.D. 
(under Antoninus Pius), or 173 (under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), or 192 (under Com- 
modus, who was assassinated in the thirteenth year of his reign). Since the last date is 
improbable, our choice lies between 150 and 173. It is perhaps in favor of the second of 
these dates that the Florarium sanctorum places the death of Frontonius in 173; but the 
Life rather implies that the “thirteenth year of Antoninus” was the date of the first occur- 
rence of the miracle. Possibly, then, we are to take it that Frontonius went out into the 
desert in 150 and died twenty-three years later in 173; in any case he is assigned to the 
second half of the second century a.p. 

Did Frontonius really settle in “Nitria”? The assertion is found in the Prologue and 
in certain martyrologies alone. In the text of the Life Nitria is never mentioned, and the 
only topographical hints (the road along the edge of the mountain by which the camels 
set out, and the four days’ journey) give no help. 

The evidence of the martyrologies is as follows: (1) Rabanus? records under April 
fourteenth, “On the same day in Nitria (the commemoration) of Fronto the monk” and 
adds a summary of the Life as narrated above. (2) Ado and Usuardus? both have the entry: 
“at Alexandria (the commemoration) of Saint Fronto the abbot whose life was glorified by 
his holiness and miracles.” (3) Notker* records “at Alexandria (the commemoration) of 
the blessed Fronto, the monk of Nitria.” These martyrologists are surely not independent 
witnesses, but go back only to the Prologue, which stands out therefore as the sole authority 
for the association of Frontonius with Nitria. This association becomes open to grave doubt 
when we refer to another and slightly different version of the story where the Prologuist 
declares that he will relate “what lately took place in Cappadocia.” The suspicion arises 
that the story is mere fiction intended to inculcate faith in Providence, and that the place 
and perhaps the time‘ of the narrative were altered according to circumstances. 


: ncs ean ordine: „3 See the text in Faillon, Monuments inédits, 1, 428 
: gibi pis e 1130 (= 1139, err. typ.). ("quid nuper in Cappadociis gestum est (sic) referam”). 

n » COIS. 247, 934. 6 In the version edited by Faillon no indication as to 
4 Id., cxxxi, col. 1065. the date of the narrative is given. 
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Internal evidence also puts it beyond doubt that the story of Frontonius as we have 
it is comparatively late, and that a second-century date is quite impossible. According 
to the Life a community of seventy monks was established in the desert about the middle 
of the second century A.D. The monks are represented as dwelling in a walled monastery 
(since the camels are said to have halted at the narrow entrance); they are ruled by an 
abbot who possesses at least one external mark of his rank—a seat near the door of the 
church; and they assemble in the church to celebrate one at least of the canonical hours— 
nones. When we recall that Paul and Antony were the first to “‘take to the desert," and 
that neither commenced his desert life before the second half of the third century; that 
Antony was the first to establish any form of monastic community in the desert early in 
the fourth century ; that Pachomius was the first to organize a strict coenobium or inclosed 
monastery, also early in the fourth century; and that at Nitria at any rate the monks 
observed nones in their own cells (not in church)! even at the close of the fourth century— 
there can be no doubt that the Life (apart from the dubious Prologue) is utterly ana- 
chronistic. There were no desert monasteries in the second or in the third century A.D., 
and Frontonius cannot therefore have established one in Nitria. 

The editor of the Acta sanctorum,? conscious of anachronisms and recognizing the claims 
of Amoun to be the first monastic inhabitant of the Mount of Nitria, has attempted to 
rescue the story of Frontonius by heroic emendation of the dating clause with which the 
Life concludes. This, he suggests, should read: “These things occurred in the time of 
Ammonius (sc. Amoun), «superior and first founder of the Nitrian Monasteries, and of 
Constantius> the Emperor, in the thirteenth year of his reign" (350 A.D.). This is to beg 
the question; but apart from that, the "restoration" is open to three objections : (1) Amoun 
was almost certainly dead considerably before 350 A.D. (2) The Life remains almost as 
anachronistic as ever—at least so far as Nitria is concerned. (3) Neither the Coptic Church 
nor the Greek Church has any record of Frontonius in its Calendar of Synaxaria. 

Whatever the real history of Frontonius (if he ever existed), or however his Life may 
have been recast, it is certain that he did not found a monastery in Nitria or elsewhere 
in the second century and equally certain that he could have founded none such as the Life 


describes—even in the fourth century. 


2. Amoun, tbe Founder of Nitrian Monasticism 
The real founder of the monastic settlement in the Mount of Nitria (Pernoudj) was 
Amoun.? The main authority for the life of this ascetic is Palladius,* who heard his story 
from Arsisius and other monks at the Mount of Nitria who had known the saint. 


1 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit. Constant., ed. Delehaye, col. 107 and the Life of Pachomius 
2 May rri, p. 296. (Zoéga, Cat., No. xLv), which shows that amovrt is the true 
3 On the orthography of this name see Butler, L.H., 11, Coptic form. 

P- 190. To the authorities there cited add the Synax. 4 Hist. Laus., ch. virt. 
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Amoun, being an orphan, was brought up by his uncle who forced him to marry when 
twenty-two years of age. The youth went through the bridal ceremony, but persuaded his 
wife to allow their union to be purely nominal. Henceforward the pair lived in the same 
house, but were virtually separated. Amoun worked all day in his garden and balsam 
plantation, and returned in the evening only to pray and to share a meal with his wife. 
At night, after praying once more, he retired to sleep outside the house. 

After eighteen years Amoun's wife urged her husband to hide his light under a bushel 
no longer, but to live in open separation from her. Amoun then left his house to his wife, 
and found a retreat for himself in “the inner part of the: Mount of Nitria!; for as yet there 
were no monasteries there." In this place he built two domed cells,? in which he lived for 
twenty-two years before he died, or rather, “fell asleep." He used (says Palladius) to go 
to visit his wife twice every year. 

Socrates? gives a slightly different account of Amoun's wedded life. Husband and wife 
both retired to “the Mount of what is called Nitria” immediately after their marriage, and 
dwelt together for a short time in a hut! with an oratory® attached. It was in Nitria that 
they separated, living thereafter apart and eating only dry bread without wine or oil, 
and fasting one, two, or more days together. Sozomen follows Palladius more closely. 

According to Palladius, Amoun was twenty-two years old when he married, lived with 
his wife for eighteen years and dwelt in the “Mount of Nitria” for twenty-two more years, 
living in all sixty-two years. An incident related by Athanasius in his Life of Antony? 
shows that Amoun died before Antony (i.e., before 356 A.D.). While Antony was sitting 
in the open one day, he looked up and saw some person ascending up into heaven and met 
by welcoming throngs. When he wished to know who this might be, he was supernaturally 
informed that it was Amoun. His disciples, observing his astonishment, asked to know the 
cause, and were informed that Amoun—well known to them from his frequent visits to 
Antony—was dead. Thirty days later, brethren from Nitria brought news that Amoun 
was indeed dead, having passed away on the day and at the hour of Antony's vision. 

This provides only a very general terminus ante quem, and more precise information must 
be sought elsewhere. Tillemont® considers that Sozomen regarded Amoun as flourishing 
before the Council of Nicaea, and suggests that he died between 340 and 345 A.D. But if it 
is to be trusted, the Menologium Sirletianum! obliges us to accept a somewhat earlier date; 
for it is there stated that Amoun married in the reign of Maximian and lived on until the 
time of the “contests of Antony the Great” and the days of Constantine.” Whatever be 


1 Tò évdcrepor rot ris Nirpías Spovs. Sozomen (H.E. 7 §60 (Mi P. 
$ mpasi : LE; Migne, P.G., xxv1, col. 930). 
5 14,3) defines his abode as dud riy Zory (loosely used) 8 Mémoires, vu, 158. 
ze edu THs Nyrpias ópos. 9 See Acta SS., Oct. 11, pp. 413 f. 
Godous ke) ev. 10 The Basilian Menology asserts that Amoun “retired” 
3 H.E., 1v, 23. 4 xaX. 


CUR in the days of Maximian (i.e., before 310 A.D.) and lived 
A H E. bd : F M until the period of Antony's contests. This would put back 
-£.,1, 14, 1f. the series of dates here advocated at least five years. 
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the source of this chronology, there is nothing in it to excite suspicion, and we may there- 
fore date Amoun's birth in 275, his marriage in 297, his retirement to the Mount of 
Nitria in 315, and his death in 337 at latest (since he seems to have predeceased Con- 
stantine) ; possibly the whole series should be moved two, or even five, years further back. 
The early date thus assigned to Amoun is supported by the facts that when Macarius the 
Great retired to Scetis, the settlement at the Mount of Nitria, or Pernoudj, had already 
made great progress,’ and that Abba Pambo had apparently spent a considerable time at 
the Mount of Nitria and had become a priest before 340.° 

A few anecdotes illustrate something of the character of Amoun. His personal shyness 
is emphasized by Athanasius? Having occasion to cross the river Lycus, he requested 
his disciple Theodore to withdraw while he stripped and swam across; but when he was 
left alone, self-consciousness seized him and again prevented him from stripping. Finally 
the ascetic was delivered from his painful dilemma by being supernaturally wafted across 
the stream. 

Two other incidents witness to a certain shrewd sense of humor. A boy who had been 
bitten by a mad dog was brought to the ascetic for healing. Amoun disclaimed miraculous 
powers, but recommended the anxious parents to recompense a certain widow for her ox 
which they had secretly killed.‘ On another occasion, wishing to test the sincerity of two 
men who had visited him, he requested them to bring him a large water jar. They agreed 
to do so; but the one, declaring that he would not kill his camel with so heavy a burden, 
neglected his promise; the other, who had only donkeys, accomplished the task, and was 
informed by Amoun that the churlish man’s camel had been devoured by wolves. 

Amoun was highly esteemed by his contemporaries. Antony, according to the Historia 
monachorum, had the highest admiration for his uprightness and virtues. Yet he made 
no such impression upon the world of his day as did Antony—a fact which Amoun himself 
recognized. He once asked Antony: “‘I have labored more than you; why then is your 
name magnified above mine among men?” To which Antony replied: “Because I love 
God more than you do.”? Perhaps this comparative obscurity was owing to lack of indi- 
viduality or to positive dislike of self-assertion; the latter is rather implied in a remark 
made by Athanasius the Great recorded in the Letter of Ammonius the Bishop to Theo- 
philus*: “And so I believe that many men well pleasing to God among the monks keep 
themselves altogether inconspicuous. For they (Theodore of Tabennesi and Pammo of 


1 No meeting of Amoun and Macarius seems to be on 4 Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. xxix, 3 f. 

record, doubtless because Amoun died before Macarius 5 Id., 5 f. 

had attained to eminence. 6 Latin version, ch. xxx; cf. the Synax. Consiant., ed. 
2 See p. 53. Pambo was clearly a priest long before Delehaye, col. 108. 

Macarius (ordained in that year). 7 Apophth. Patr., Amoun Nitriotes, 1. 
3 Life of Antony, § 60. The story is repeated by Socrates, 8 Ada SS., May m, Appendix, p. 71*; cf. Migne, P.G., 


H.E., 1v, 23; Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vin; Hist. Mon. xxvi, col. 982. 
(Greek), ch. xxix, 7; etc. 
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Antinoé) were obscure, as also the blessed! Amoun and the holy Theodore in the Mount 
of Nitria." Amoun is commemorated by the Greek Church on October fourth?; but 
by the Coptic Church he seems to have been utterly forgotten—unless he is to be 
identified with Ammonius the Solitary, commemorated on Bashans twentieth (— May 
fifteenth). 

In Amoun we have an example of the transition from asceticism to monasticism even 
more striking than in Antony himself. Antony did not marry and passed from normal life 
into the ranks of professed “village ascetics” before he took to the desert. Amoun, as we 
have seen, lived an ascetic life for eighteen years while living in normal surroundings—and 
this though he was married— before he retired to the Mount of Nitria as a solitary. If we 
compare Amoun's chronology with that of Antony, there can be little doubt but that he 
must have been largely influenced by the latter. In personal asceticism, indeed, Amoun 
need have owed nothing to Antony, since ascetic practices were already widely prevalent 
and professed ascetics common. To some extent also he shows originality, for he combined 
the married and the ascetic life, states which were ordinarily regarded as incompatible. 
But we cannot doubt that when Amoun took the decisive step of separating from his wife 
and retiring to the desert in or before 315 A.D. he was directly imitating Antony's example, 
which by that time must have become famous all over Christian Egypt. 

Amoun was certainly the first monk in the desert of Nitria. Palladius, as we have seen, 
stated on excellent authority that when the ascetic settled in “the inner part of the desert 
of Nitria, there were as yet no monasteries there"; and the author of the Historia 
monacborum* was informed that “he was the first of the monks to occupy the nitriae.” 
Like Antony he began his monastic life as a mere solitary. It was “while he was alone 
in the mifriae" that the hydrophobiac was brought to him for healing; and from the 
anecdote of the water jar we gather that he was visited, apparently as a holy man, by 
people from the village (Nitria or Pernoudj)—indeed, Amoun himself declared that he 
needed the water jar to supply “those who came" to him. Residence in the desert gradually 
won for the solitary fame as a holy man, and this reputation attracted visitors, the devout, 
the curious, and so forth. In a country like Egypt there is but a step between the holy 
man and the miracle-worker ; and so we find the afflicted brought to Amoun for cure. Nor 
can it have been long before admiring imitators began to settle round about Amoun's 
dwelling and to submit themselves to his direction. Socrates, our sole authority, sum- 
marizes the whole early history of the Mount in the sentence, "very many imitated the 


I paxdpws, i.e., “departed.” Pococke, Description of the East, 1 Pb babl 
$ , I, p. 279; but probably 
2 Synax. Constani., ed. Delehaye, col. 107 f. On Dec. 7 no such see ever existed. 
an Amoun, Bishop (sic) of Nitria, is commemorated (op. 3 Page 46. 


cit., col. Ee visa both commemorations refer to 4 Greek version, ch. XXIX, 1: obros TpOros rv povaxav 
one person the title is a mere slip for "Father" or tas Nurpías xarefAngpev; cf. Latin version, ch. xxx. 

some equivalent. The only other reference to Nitria as an 5 H.E., 1v, 23. 

episcopal see is in the “Patriarch’s Map" quoted by 
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life of Amoun, and gradually the Mount of Nitria (and that of Scetis) was filled with the 
multitude of the monks." 

Whatever the details, a community developed in the Mount of Nitria, and Amoun 
was acknowledged as its head. The latter fact is established by the description of the saint 
in the Life of Pachomius' as "director (&pxuxvovátov) of the brethren in the Mount of 
Nitria,” while Sozomen? speaks of him as the “leader (dpy»yós) of the monasteries in those 
parts." We shall see also that in the foundation of Cellia Amoun appears definitely as the 
director of the monks at the Mount of Nitria; and his authoritative position seems to have 
been recognized by the great Saint Athanasius himself who, when consulted by the saint 
respecting a question of moral purity which had disturbed the monks, replied in a short 
treatise which is still extant.’ 

If Amoun retired to the desert in or about 315 A.D., it is tolerably certain that he was 
imitating the example of Antony ; but there is nothing to show that the two were previously 
acquainted. Possibly the relations between them commenced when Amoun, forced by 
circumstances to assume the headship of a community, turned for guidance to the ex- 
perienced “Father of Monasticism.” The Historia monachorum, indeed, represents Antony 
as having sent for Amoun in consequence of a revelation from God, and as bidding him 
dwell in a remote spot from which he should not go far until the time of his death. This 
seems to limit the intercourse between the two to a single interview, and cannot be 
accepted; for Saint Athanasius speaks of Amoun as frequently visiting Antony.5 

We may infer that Antony exercised a strong moulding influence over the nascent com- 
munity. Fortunately a definite instance of this is on record.* “Abba Antonius once came 
to the Mount of Nitria to visit Abba Amoun; and after they were met together Abba 
Amoun said to him: ‘Since through your prayers the brethren are multiplied, and some 
of them wish to build cells? afar off in order that they may be at peace; at what distance 
from those which are here do you advise that the cells should be built?’ Antony answered: 
‘Let us take food at the ninth hour and then go forth and pass through the desert and 
consider the place.' And when they had journeyed through the desert until the sun began 
to go down, Abba Antonius said to him: ‘Let us pray, and raise up the cross in this place, 
that those who wish to do so may build here, and that the monks who come thence, when 
they visit the monks here, may eat their little morsel at the ninth hour, and so visit them; 
and they who set out from here may do likewise and so remain undistracted while they 
visit one another.’ Now the distance? is twelve miles." The settlement thus founded is 


1 Ch. 1 (Ada SS., May 11, Appendix, p. 26*). In the the Amoun to whom this work is addressed is he of 
corresponding Coptic (Zoéga, Cat., No. xiv) Amoun is Nitria. 


called “the Father of the brethren in the Mount of 4 Greek version, ch. xxix, 7 f. 
Pernoudj." 5 Life of Antony, § 60. 
2 H.E, 1, 14. 6 Apophth. Pair., Antony, xxxiv. 
3 Migne, P.G., xxvi, col. 1169 f. The treatise is De 7 keAMa. 
nocturnis emissionibus. It is, however, not certain that 8 I.e., between the Mount of Nitria and Cellia. 
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undoubtedly Celliat—which owed its origin therefore to both Amoun and Antony. This 
passage is important, not merely as showing how greatly the community at the Mount 
of Nitria had grown even in Amoun’s lifetime, but as witnessing to Antony’s direct 
interest in the new monastic center and to the authority which (it is implied) Amoun 
exercised over the monks, who could not found a new colony without Amoun's consent. 
How far Amoun's authority extended we cannot say ; but itis noteworthy that a monk, sent 
by his “father” from Scetis, appealed to Amoun for advice?*—as though Scetis also in its 
cols days acknowledged the sovereignty of the great settlement at the Mount of Nitria# 


3. Associates of Amoun at the Mount of Nitria 


Our information concerning Amoun is scanty, though not unimportant ; and we can learn 
little as to the mode of life and organization at this early period in the history of the Mount 
of Nitria. Something, however, may be added to the picture by reference to certain of 
the chief monks who were contemporary with or directly followed Amoun. 

The first place is naturally due to Theodore, the only personal disciple of Amoun known 
to us. He is mentioned in the Life of Pachomius‘ as “Theodore whom Amoun had as the 
companion of his life," and was still alive in 355 when Ammonius, the future bishop, was 
sent by Theodore of Tabennesi to the Mount of Nitria Saint Athanasius, as we have 
seen, distinguishes him as the “holy” (or “chaste”), and speaks of him with Amoun as 
one of the less-known saints of God; and since Amoun alone is there spoken of as the 
"departed" (waxdpios), Theodore was presumably still alive in 363. He is probably 
identical with the Theodore, the companion of Abba Or, concerning whom the following 
anecdote is related‘: “They used tell of Abba Or and Abba Theodore that while they were 
using clay’ for their cell, they said to one another: ‘If God should visit us now, what 
should we do?’ And they wept, and leaving the clay, retired each to his cell.” 

Agatho, many of whose sayings are recorded, is once closely associated with Amoun, the 
two being in the habit of selling their vessels (? baskets) and making their purchases without 
an urmmecessary word.* 

Palladius* devotes a chapter to another monk, Nathanael, whose story throws a little 
light on the early history of the Mount of Nitria. This monk had lived more than thirty- 
seven years at the Mount and died fifteen years before the arrival of Palladius in 390. 
Consequently he must have joined the community before 338, perhaps during the lifetime 
of Amoun himself. Palladius saw his cell, but says that it was then uninhabited, being 


1 See also Tillemont, Mémoires, VII, 157. (as commonly in Egypt) for mortar. For the variant Latin 

2 Apopbth. Patr., Amoun Nitriotes, Ht. version of Pelagius see Migne, P.G., Lxv, col. 438, note 28. 

3 On the early dependence of Scetis on the Mount of 8 Apopbth. Pair., Agatho, xvi. But in id., xiv and 
Nitria, see p. 66. : xxvii, Agatho is represented as at Scetis. Either he 

4821 (4da SS., May 11, Appendix, p. 70*). migrated from Nitria to Scetis, or there were two persons 

5 $21 (id., p. 355). so named. 

6 Apophih. Pair., Or, I (cf. vim). 9 Hist. Laus. (ed. Butler), ch. xvi. 

7 Lit. "casting clay into their cell"—ie, using mud 
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“too near the world," for it was built at a period when “the anchorets were few." He 
relates that Nathanael was tempted by the devil to leave this cell and to build another 
“nearer the village" in which he dwelt for some months. But when the devil appeared, 
boasting of his success, Nathanael returned to his original dwelling and for the remaining 
thirty-seven years of his life could never be induced to cross the threshold. 

Pior! must be ranked as one of the earliest settlers at the Mount of Nitria, though our 
authorities are not consistent in the chronological data they afford. According to the Latin 
Verba seniorum? he left home at an early age to join Antony with whom he lived for a 
“few years." At the age of twenty-five, he determined, with Antqny’s approval, to become 
a solitary, and settled at a spot between Nitria and the desert of Scetis (probably in the 
neighborhood of Cellia). Here he dug a well, resolving that of whatever quality the water 
might prove to be, he would use no other. In fact, the water was found to be so bitter 
that Pior's visitors used to bring their own water with them rather than share their host's 
supply; yet the anchoret lived for thirty years in the same place, using his own well, 
and living on a morsel of bread and five olives a day. 

When he left home, Pior had vowed never to behold any of his kindred again, but thirty 
years or more after that time his sister heard that he was still alive and would not be 
content until she had seen him. Having vainly sent her children to beg her brother to visit 
her, she invoked the aid of Antony, who directed Pior to grant his sister's request. Pior, 
being forced to obey, went only as far as the door of his sister's house—and kept his eyes 
closed throughout the interview which followed. 

Palladius? does not connect Pior with Antony in any way, and, in the story of the inter- 
view between brother and sister, alleges that it was the bishop (? of Hermopolis Parva) 
whose aid was invoked and who caused the seniors at the Mount of Nitria to send Pior 
to his sister. Moreover, this was fifty years after Pior had left home. Palladius gives 
essentially the same account of Pior's well (adding that after his death none of the monks 
who sought to rival his achievement by dwelling in the same place were able to hold out 
for longer than six months), and relates that on one occasion the ascetic by his prayers 
caused water to flow in a well which was being dug by Moses the Libyan and his com- 
panions. We read also that Pior used to walk about while he ate, and that, when asked 
why he did so, he explained that he wished to avoid any feeling of corporeal satisfaction. 

As Tillemont5 has pointed out, Palladius and the Verba seniorum disagree as to the time 
which passed between Pior's departure from home and his meeting with his sister. It is 
possible (as the historian suggests) that Palladius has made a serious slip and that his 


1 Coptic, Pihor (like so many Egyptian monastic names, 2 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 111, p. 503, No. 31. 


is of purely pagan origin) — "the (man) of Horus"; 3 Hist. Laus., ch. xxxix. 
just as Piamoun = “the (man) of Amoun”; Petubastes 4 Apobbib. Patr., Pior, 11. 
= "he who (is) of Bast"; or Pachomius = “he who is 5 Mémoires, viii, 804 f. 
of Khnum.” 
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“fifty years" really represent Pior's age at the time of the meeting; since such a correction 
would bring the two versions into virtual agreement. Nevertheless Tillemont prefers to 
accept Palladius' statement as it stands together with the two references to Antony in 
the Verba seniorum, thus making Pior become Antony's disciple in 305 and placing the 
interview between brother and sister in 355—the latest date possible, if Antony really 
intervened in the matter. 

This view is open to serious criticism. For Pior seems to have settled at the Mount of 
Nitria directly after leaving Antony, when he had been a monk for “a few years" only, 
and if Pior became a monk in about 305, his retirement to Nitria would have to be dated 
about 310—before Amoun himself had taken to the desert. Consequently it seems safer 
to accept the clear and detailed statement of the Verba seniorum, and, dating the famous 
interview slightly before about 355, to make Pior become Antony's disciple in about 325 
and a monk of Nitria before about 330. 

Ammonius in his important Letter to Theophilus! mentions Pior with Pambo, as one 
of the priests or seniors (mpeoßúrepot) of the Mount at the time (355 A.D.) of his own 
arrival at the place, and describes him as having received the ‘‘grace of healing from the 
Lord." In the same document (written apparently between 390 and 393)? the monk is 
termed "'sainted" or "departed"—the epithet showing that he was dead before that 
period. But two pieces of evidence suggest that his decease had taken place considerably 
earlier: (1) the Verba seniorum? asserts that he lived for thirty years until his death in 
the place where he had dug his well, indicating 360 as the approximate date of his death; 
(2) the absence of his name from Palladius’ account of Melania’s visit to Nitria and from 
his list of notable monks banished in the Lucian Persecution of 374 A.D.‘ shows that he 
was no longer alive at that crisis. 

Not less characteristic than Pior among the early monks of the Mount are the Fathers 
Or and Pambo. Palladiuss notices both immediately after Amoun, perhaps implying that 
they were amongst the earliest “imitators of the life of Amoun.” 

Little is known of the life of Or, save that he died at some date between the visit of 
Melania in 373-374 and the arrival of Palladius at Mount Nitria‘ in 390. In the Apophtheg- 
mata patrum he is associated with Abba Theodore—probably Amoun's disciple—and with 
Abba Sisoes.’ Since the latter consults him as a senior and is known to have retired from 
Scetis to the eastern desert about 356,5 Or must have been in Nitria many years before 
that date. A disciple also of his, named Paul, is twice mentioned. Palladius heard a warm 


1 Ada SS., May 111, Appendix, Pp. 70*. 
2 Macarius the Great (died 390) is not mentioned i 
" Y 4 Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. 
amongst the "holy anchorets in Scetis," and so pre- 5 Id., chs. ix, x. 
sumably was dead before Ammonius wrote. On the other 6 Id., ch. ix. 
hand, “the holy Macarius at the Mount of Nitria" is 7 Apopbtb. Pair., Or, vii. 
= and must be identified with the Alexandrian (who 8 Id., Sisoes, xxvi 
in 393-394). 9 Id., Or, 1, 1v. 


3 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, ut supra. 
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account of his excellence, both from the brethren at the Mount of Nitria and from Melania, 
who had seen him; the former asserted “in their discourses” that this paragon "never told 
a lie, never swore, never cursed anyone, and never spoke without necessity."! A charac- 
teristic saying of his was that “the crown of a monk is humility."? Another recommends 
a practical application of this precept: “in every temptation do not blame anyone, but 
thyself alone, saying, ‘Because of my transgressions this befalls me.'"* His teaching on 
slander is worthy of quotation: “If thou hast spoken against thy brother and thy con- 
science pricketh thee, go and make repentance to him and say: ‘I have slandered thee’; 
and give him assurance no longer to offend against him. For slander is the death of the 
soul." 

Pambo (Coptic, Pamo)’ died at the age of seventy in 373-374, as Melania informed 
Palladius and was therefore born at the beginning of the fourth century. Everything 
points to his having retired to the Mount of Nitria at a very early period; and he may be 
regarded as one of the first to join Amoun there. He is indeed classed by Rufinus? with 
other *Nitrian" monks as a disciple of Antony; but this need not mean more than that 
Pambo (like Amoun or Macarius the Great) was influenced by Antony. As much is implied 
by two of the Apophthegmata® which bear witness to the acquaintance between the two. 

A striking incident preserved by Socrates? belongs to the beginning of his monastic 
career. Being illiterate, he arranged with one of the brethren to teach him the Psalms. 
The lesson began with Psalm xxxix; but as soon as Pambo had heard the first verse 
(“I said: I will take heed to my ways that I offend not with my tongue"), he exclaimed 
that before he learned more he would go away and put that verse into practice. Six months 
later the teacher, meeting Pambo, asked why he had not revisited him? Pambo replied: 
“Because I have not yet learned to act up to that verse.” Silence, one of the recognized 
monastic virtues,” was indeed characteristic of Pambo: an anecdote! which may be ana- 
chronistic, but which is certainly otherwise genuine, relates that when the Archbishop 
Theophilus” visited Scetis (sic), the brethren urged Pambo to say something to the visitor. 
Pambo replied: “If he is not profited by my silence, neither can he be profited by my 
speech.” 

Illiterate though he was at the beginning of his career, Pambo seems to have been 
ordained priest before 340 A.D.—a striking testimony to the early date of his settlement 


1 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. 1x ; cf. Apophth. Patr., Or, 11. that Agatho carried a stone in his mouth for three years 
2 Apophth. Patr., Or, 1x. until he had learned to be silent. 

3 Id., xir. 11 Id., Theophilus, 11. 

4 Id., xv. 12 Since Pambo died in 373-374 and Theophilus became 
5 naww: see Zoéga, Cat., No. LXXI. Patriarch in 385, the mention of Theophilus must be 
6 Hist. Laus., ch. x; on the validity of this date see spurious. 

Butler, L.H., 11, pp. 190 f. 13 Macarius the Great, himself ordained priest in 340, 
7 H.E., 1, 4. once “went up from Scetis to the Mount of Nitria to the 
8 Apophth. Pair., Antony, v1; Poemen, LXXV. Offering (Mass) of Abba Pambo” (Apophtb. Pair., Macarius 
9 H.E., w, 23. Aegyptius, 11); ie, Pambo was ordained earlier than 


10 Cf. Apophth. Pair., Agatho, xv, where it is recorded Macarius. 
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at Mount Nitria. As we have seen, he is mentioned along with Pior as “a servant of God 
who had received the grace of healing from the Lord," and as one of the more prominent 
priests or seniors at the Mount of Nitria (this was in 355): Rufinus? classes E with 
the Macarii and Isidorus as one of the “masters of the desert"; and Jerome, writing s 
Eustochium; names him with Macarius and Isidorus as constituting a supreme council 
which pronounced dread sentence upon an avaricious monk. ] 

His influence extended beyond the borders of the desert. Athanasius singled him out 
for special commendation, and even invited him down to Alexandria—doubtless to use 
his influence, as he used Antony's, to check the rising Arian heresy. Socrates? relates that 
on this occasion the monk chanced to see an actress or dancer, and straightway burst into 
tears. Asked the cause, he replied, “Two things moved me: first, the lost state of that 
woman; and second, that I have no such zeal towards pleasing God as she has to please 
wicked men." m 

Such a man must have done much to consolidate the new-built system of monasticism 
and to establish a body of custom which would serve as an informal rule for the com- 
munity ; thus a Coptic version of the Lausiac History alleges that he "introduced a custom 
among the brethren in Egypt and Pernoudj, that each of them should contribute an ardeb 
of wheat every year for the relief of the needy."* Probably his example and mode of life 
were more effectual than formal regulations. He insisted on monastic poverty : “A monk’s 
clothing," he once said, “ought to be such that if he should cast it out of his cell for three 
days, no one would take it away"'*—a precept which was recalled in reproof of the monks 
of a later generation by Abba Isaac, Priest of Cellia* Like Abba Or, he was remarkable 
for his humility. Of him it is said that for three years he continued praying God not to 
glorify him upon the earth, “and God so glorified him that no one could look upon his 
countenance because of the glory which shone there.” 7 Antony is reported by Abba Poemen 
to have said of him that “through the fear of God he caused the spirit of God to dwell 
in him"*; and the same Abba Poemen observed three outward virtues in him specially 
deserving commendation, fasting every day until evening, silence, and much manual 
labor.? 

Palladius derived his information concerning Amoun from Arsisius and “many seniors 
besides" who had known the ascetic.” Arsisius, as Palladius’ context almost certainly 
implies, was the chief of the college of eight priests at the time of the author’s sojourn 
at the Mount of Nitria; probably the unnamed seniors are those associated with Arsisius 


1 Apologia ad Anastasium, 11, 12; cf. H.E., 11, 4, 8. 6 Id., Isaac Presbyter, vii. 


2 Epist., xxi (Migne, P.L., xxii, col. 418). 7 Id., Pambo, 1. 
3 H.E., IV, 23. k 8 Id., Poemen, Lxxv. 
4 Zoéga, Cat., No. 1xxi; Amélineau, De bist. laus., 9 Id., Poemen, cL. 


P. 96 
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the Great higher up in the same chapter, Petubastes, Asion, Cronius, and Sarapion. Of 
most of these little is known, though Arsisius and Sarapion are also mentioned in con- 
nection with Melania's visit; and some facts concerning Cronius are available. 

Cronius (otherwise Cronides) was one hundred and ten years old at the time of the tour 
described in the Historia monachorum? (about 394-395 A.D.), and was therefore born about 
285. He told Palladius? that when comparatively young he fled from the monastery to 
which he belonged and joined Antony at Pispir (early in the fourth century), where he 
acted as Antony's Greek interpreter. After dwelling a while with Antony, he went north 
to “the Monasteries of Alexandria," by which possibly the Mount of Nitria is meant. If 
he is identical with Chronius,‘ some curious information about his settlement at the Mount 
of Nitria may be added. He was, says Palladius; a native of a village called Phoenicé, 
near by the desert, and starting from this point he measured off fifteen thousand steps 
with his right foot, and at the spot thus reached dug a well and there settled. After a few 
years “he was accounted worthy of the priesthood of the brethren who had gathered round 
him, being about two hundred men." During the sixty years of his priesthood he never 
left the desert, and never ate bread which he had not earned by his own labor. 

Cronius is chiefly important for our purpose as an instance of the strong Antonian 
influence to which Amoun's settlement was subject; not only did Antony himself encourage 
and advise, but many* of his disciples actually made their way to the new center. Saint 
Athanasius, too, records the visit of brethren from Nitria to Antony immediately after 
Amoun's death.” 

A famous disciple of Cronius, Isaac, the Priest of Cellia, will be noticed in a future 
chapter.® 

No notice of the early monks of Nitria can be adequate without mention of Macarius 
of Alexandria, though indeed the fame of this saint is out of all proportion to the concrete 
facts known concerning him.? 

Macarius the Alexandrian, or Politicus, was a native of Alexandria and possibly of Greek 
origin. He lived for three years after the arrival of Palladius in the desert and was then 
nearly one hundred years of age. Since Palladius retired to Cellia (where the saint dwelt) in 
390-391, Macarius died in 393-394, and if we reckon his age at death as ninety-seven years,” 


1 Hist. Laus., ch. XLv1. 9 The accounts of him given by Palladius (Hist. Laus., 
2 Greek version, ch. xxvi. ch. xviij) and in the Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. xxx = (Latin), 
3 Hist. Laus., ch. xxt. ch. xxix, are mostly miraculous anecdotes useful only as 
4 On this question see Butler, L.H., 11, p. 224. showing the high repute in which he was held. In the 
5 Hist. Laus., ch. xvii. Apopbib. Patr. many anecdotes concerning him are wrongly 
6 Pambo, as we have seen, was reputed a disciple of credited to his namesake, the Egyptian. 

Antony. Others were Jacob (Palladius, Hist. Laus., 10 "Sarapion" in the Life of Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, 

ch. xvi), and the elder Hierax (id., Dial. de vita Job. p. 105) assigns this age to Macarius the Great, though 

Chrys., § xvii). Palladius distinctly says he died at the age of 9o. No 
7 Life of Antony, § 60. doubt the Coptic author has conflated the two saints 
8 Ch. v, § 8. (cf. Appendix 11, p. 466). 
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his birth may be dated about 296-297. One of the Apophihegmata patrum! records 
an incident a his boyhood: “Abba Paphnutius, the disciple of Abba Macarius, related 
that the old man used to say, ‘When I was a boy, I used to feed cattle with the other boys; 
and they went off to steal fias And as they were running away, they dropped one; and 
I took it and ate it. And when I remember this, I sit and weep.’” 

Beyond this very boyish anecdote we hear nothing of Macarius’ early life save that he 
was A tradesman, 5 seller of sweetmeats (zpayypara),? or, according to the Syriac version, 
“one of those who sold dried fruits and wine”; nor do we know how he came to adopt 
the monastic life. On the whole, the evidence seems to show that it was not he, but Macarius 
the Great of Scetis; who was regarded as Antony's disciple, and we may therefore presume 
that his first essay in monasticism was at the Mount of Nitria. 

There is nothing definite to fix the date of his retirement to the desert. Butler‘ suggests 
about 335; but an earlier date is by no means improbable, in view of his adventure at 
Tabennesi recorded by Palladius Having heard a high account of the fasting of the 
Tabennesiotes, Macarius went thither in disguise and sought admission to the monastery. 
Pachomius at first refused to admit him on the score of his age, but withdrew his objection 
when the saint remained for seven days outside the gate without touching food. When 
Lent began, the Tabennesiotes commenced to fast each according to his ability, but 
Macarius would take neither food nor water during the whole season, living only on a few 
cabbage leaves enjoyed on Sundays, while he remained standing through the whole Forty 
Days in a corner. This achievement betrayed his identity to Pachomius? who dismissed 
him with compliments. Since Pachomius died (according to Ladeuze) about 346, the visit 
to Tabennesi must have taken place before that date. But it is also clear that the fame of 
Macarius was already widespread—fame which can hardly have been built up in ten years. 
Consequently a date about 330, or even earlier, for his retirement to the desert is probable. 

Macarius, at any rate in earlier life, fell into a good deal of extravagance in asceticism, 
prompted in part by a desire to “break the records” of others5 Besides the Lenten contest 
with the Tabennesiotes above recorded, Palladius says that this ascetic, learning that the 
monks of the rival order ate nothing cooked throughout Lent, abstained from all food 


1 Macarius Aegyptius, x. The mention of Paphnutius 
as disciple of Macarius makes it practically certain that 
this anecdote belongs to the Alexandrian (who may easily 
have tended cattle on the outskirts of the city). Tillemont 
(Mémoires, viii, 576f.) attributes the incident to Macarius 
the Homicide, who was a cowherd near Lake Marea 
(Maryát) before he fled to the desert (Palladius, Hist. Laus., 
ch. xv); but this Macarius is not known to have been 
connected with Paphnutius. 

2 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. The Coptic Life 
(4.M.G., xxv, p. 256) circumstantially describes him as 
an actor (auo) in his youth, but this assertion seems to 
be quite unsupported. 


3 On this subject see pp. 67 f. 

A4 LH; AY p.c 

5 Hist. Laus., ch. xvin. 

6 Makrizi (ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vii, 
$67, p. 110) distorts this account of Macarius' Lenten 
observance (adding old shoes to his diet) and credits the 
whole performance to Macarius the Great. 

7 Further evidence for acquaintance between Macarius 
and Pachomius is furnished by Apophth. Patr., Macarius 
Politicus, 11. 


8 For the examples which follow see Palladius, Hist. 
Laus., ch. xviir. 
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prepared by fire for seven years. At another time he sought to conquer sleep, and with this 
end in view remained for twenty days in the open without sleep until he nearly went mad. 
The best-known example of this tendency, however, remains to be told. Having killed 
a mosquito which had bitten him, he spent six months naked by way of penance! in the 
“marsh” of Scetis, where the mosquitoes “‘pierce the hides even of wild pigs.” 

A more attractive feature is that love for the desert with which the Historia monachorum? 
credits him. It was this, no doubt, which led him to go out to find the mortuary garden 
of Jannes and Jambres, the wizards who contended with Moses. As Palladius? tells the 
story, these magicians in the days of their power had built a tomb, buried a great treasure, 
and planted trees there.* Macarius did not know the way to the spot, but traversed the 
desert, guiding himself by the stars. At the end of each mile, he set up a reed to guide him 
on his way back; but when near his journey's end after nine days of travelling, he found 
that the devil had collected all the reeds and placed them under his head while he slept. 
Undaunted, he pushed on and reached the garden which he entered despite the protests 
of seventy demons in the form of ravens. Having satisfied his curiosity (he found nothing 
more interesting than a well with a bronze bucket and iron chain, and some shrivelled 
pomegranates) he returned home, nourished when his provisions failed by a buffalo cow 
which was miraculously sent to relieve him. 

Perhaps it was the same love of the desert which prompted Macarius to provide himself 
with four different cells in various parts of the desert, at the Mount of Nitria, at Cellia, 
at Scetis, and “towards the southwest." One of these, in which he received visitors, 
was comparatively spacious, but another was so small that he could not stretch out his 
legs in it, while the remaining cells were without windows: in these he used to pass Lent 
in darkness. 

His character, moreover, was not lacking in humanity. A famous anecdote* records that 
a bunch of grapes was once given him. Unwilling to enjoy them himself, he sent them to 
a sick brother, who in turn sent them to another solitary; in this way they passed from 
hand to hand until they reached Macarius once more. Again, having visited a certain 
anchoret and finding him sick, Macarius inquired what he wished to eat. The hermit 
unreasonably demanded a roll of fine bread, yet the saint did not hesitate to journey to 


Alexandria to find means to satisfy him." 


1 The penance was to punish his outburst of anger, and 
not dictated by remorse for taking life; for shortly after 
we are told that when bitten by an asp, he tore the creature 
in two, but not that any penance followed. 

2 Latin version, ch. xxix. 

3 Loc. cit. The Hist. Mon. (Greek) also relates this 
episode (ch. xxvi, 5), but conflates it with the adventure 
of Macarius the Egyptian of Scetis with the two naked 
monks found by him in an oasis (Apophth. Patr., Macarius 
Aegyptius, i1). 

4 Palladius heard this story from Macarius himself, and 


it may be presunied to have some foundation in fact. It is 
noteworthy that trees were used by ancient Egyptians to 
embellish sepulchral monuments—as has been demon- 
strated by the Egyptian Expedition of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at Dér el Bahri. 

5 Palladius, loc. cit. 

6 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxix. 

7 Apophib. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, viri. This anec- 
dote should surely be assigned to Macarius of Alexandria, 
for the distance of Alexandria from Scetis would be pro- 
hibitive. 
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Socrates assures us that in dealing with those he met he showed himself bright and 
cheerful, leading the young by pleasant paths to follow the disciplined life. When asked 
by Pachomius whether he should punish unruly and disorderly monks, he replied: “Chastise 
TES and judge them justly, but do not judge those who are without." He seems, in fact, 
to have laid stress on the sinfulness of judging others; for when his disciple Paphnutius 
demanded a word of instruction, he gave him the precept, "Hurt no man, and condemn 
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no man. Do this, and thou shalt be saved. 
These varied anecdotes enable us to form some idea of the manner of man Macarius 


was. His excessive austerities suggest that enthusiasm and impetuosity were salient 
features in his character; if so, his endurance and constancy were no less well marked. On 
one occasion he excommunicated two offending monks in Scetis,? and on being reprimanded 
by Macarius the Great, made haste to show his penitence. He was liable, therefore, to act 
impulsively, but not reluctant to confess himself in the wrong. With the faults and virtues 
of a generous character, he combined cheerfulness, justice, and charity which go far to 
justify the esteem in which he was held. 

Sozomen* states that he was ordained priest “some time after" his namesake, the 
Egyptian (i.e., after 340 A.D.). We do not know, therefore, when he became priest and 
superior of Cellia, except that he seems to have attained that rank before the Arian 
Persecution of 374 and after 355, when Ammonius? shows him to have been at the Mount 
of Nitria, and refers to Isidorus* (perhaps the Hospitaller) as “priest of the anchorets," 
that is, of Cellia. 

Palladius attributes to his master a great number of miracles. The most famous is the 
healing of the blind hyena cub of which Palladius heard from Paphnutius, the disciple of 
Macarius. One day a hyena beat on the door of the saint's cell with her head until he 
opened, and then laid her blind cub at his feet. Perceiving what ailed the creature, Macarius 
spat upon its eyes and prayed over it; whereupon it received sight. On the next day the 
grateful hyena brought to the cell a large sheepskin which the saint afterwards presented 
to Melania. Palladius also reports many miracles of healing? of persons who were pos- 
sessed, a paralyzed maiden of Thessalonica, and even a village priest who was immoral and 
punished with cancer. These latter two were performed while Palladius was in the desert 
and the historian therefore practically vouches for them. There is no reason, however, 


i HEST R F brethren should perish. But because Paphnutius had 
2 Apophih. Pair., Macarius Aegyptius, xxvi. The refrained from judging and had prayed for his own sins. 
mention of Paphnutius again suggests that this should be his name should be written in the book of the living. 
assigned to Macarius of Alexandria. A notable application 3 Id., Macarius Aegyptius, xxt. 
of this saying is found in Apophtb. Patr., Paphnutius, 1. 4 H.E., in, 14, 5. 
Paphnutius, having lost his way, passed near the village L Theopbi i 
y, 5 Letter to Theophilus, $ 24 (Acta SS., May 111, Appendix, 
(probably of Pernoudj) and there saw certain persons en- p. 71*). i isa à ii 
gaged in sin. Instead of cursing them he stood still and 6 But this may be Isidorus, Priest of Scetis, on whom 
prayed, whereupon an angel appeared with a sword and See p. 101. : 
declared that by that sword all they who judged their 7 Hist. Laus., ch. xvin. 8 Id., ch. xvii. 
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to doubt the good faith of Palladius. He does not claim universal success for Macarius 
who, he admits, could not overcome the delusions of Valens! who was only cured by being 
put in chains for a year; nor does he report all miracles indiscriminately—he mentions a 
case of raising the dead? merely as a rumor. A belief in miracles was then almost universal 
and Palladius probably mistook (as any of his contemporaries would have done) the real 
nature of the diseases and considered miracles what we would now attribute to natural 
causes. 

We shall come in due course to the part played by Macarius in the Arian controversy, 
and the close of his life. 

It would be possible considerably to prolong this account of the earlier worthies at the 
Mount of Nitria, but the personages selected above for description illustrate adequately 
what manner of men were they who aided or carried on the work begun by Amoun. 


1 Hist. Laus., ch. xxv. 2 Id., ch. xvir. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FOUNDATION AND EARLY HISTORY OF SCETIS 


1. Scetis before the Fourth Century 


CCORDING to the Arabic Synaxarium,! Scetis was not unnoticed during the sojourn 
of the Holy Family in Egypt. Under the date Bashans twenty-fourth, it is stated 
that the wanderers after leaving Samannüd and Bikha lyesus, “came to the River 

of the West? and beheld the Gebel en Natrün from afar. And the Lady (Mary) blessed 
it, for she knew what there should be there of angelic service. Thence they proceeded to 
El Ashmunén.. ..” Another narrative postulates a more intimate association. ‘‘Then they 
journeyed till they reached Gebel en Natrün?; and the Lord blessed its four corners and 
said: ‘In this gebel there shall be many a monastery and church, populous with monks and 
all that desire to serve the Lord, and there shall be there a people pleasing unto me, and 
there shall come men from all distances to be blessed there. There will I not suffer any 
beasts to dwell ; but it shall be blessed, and a place for my holiness forever; and it shall be 
called Wadi Habib or “Balance of Hearts.” ”” 4 

It is alleged’ that during the Diocletianic Persecution, some of the Christians fled to 
“‘the desert of Shiét.” But probably this is a mere anachronism. 

The only other reference to Scetis earlier than the fourth century is the bare allusion to the 
place and district in the geographical work of Ptolemy which has already been considered. 


2. The Early Life of Macarius the Great 


The true history of Scetis begins in the fourth century, and is inseparable from the life 
of Macarius the Great (Pl. IV, 4). 


1 Ed. Basset, p. 1051. I have not been able to find an Cairo, 1902, p. 49). I s to the 
other authority forthis legend, though such Kho uet ae w E. Ec EAR 
2 Le., the Rosetta Branch of the Nile. 5 Martyrdom of Apa Kradjón, p. 2: see my New Texts, 
3 Synonymous with the “desert of Scetis” (see p. 29). No. xx, Frag. 1, verso, “Now when the holy Bishop 
4 Zacharias, Bishop of Sakhá, On the Flight into Egypt heard the news of the persecution, he fled with all those 
(in Kstáb Miydmar wa 'agáib es saidab el ‘Adra Miriam, who were with him to the desert of Shiét.” 
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The documents available for a reconstruction of this life are more numerous than helpful. 
Palladius gives an invaluable chronology, but little else; Rufinus contributes an account 
of the part played by him in the Arian Persecution of Lucius, but helps us little further; 
the Historia monachorum merely darkens counsel, alleging that Macarius Politicus (the 
Alexandrian) founded Scetis and that Macarius the Great lived at Cellia. Of Graeco- 
Roman documents the A pophthegmata patrum is certainly the most valuable, though in the 
alphabetical recension the redactor has probably attributed to Macarius the Great many 
anecdotes which relate to his namesake the Alexandrian. 

The Coptic documents dealing with Saint Macarius are three: first, the Virtues of Saint 
Macarius—a series of edifying anecdotes and sayings akin to and partly identical with 
the Apophthegmata, but hardly of early date; second, Apophthegms on Saint Macarius, 
most of which are common to the Greek recension ; third, a Life of Saint Macarius, attributed 
to Sarapion, Bishop of Thmuis. The real date and authorship of the last-named work re- 
main obscure, but the Life is certainly not to be regarded as a primary or even an authentic 
work; its real value lies chiefly in the matter derived from local tradition or perhaps earlier 
works, and secondly in the picture which it affords of the saint as he appeared to later ages. 
Possibly both the first and third of these documents are in a literary sense dependent upon 
alost Coptic work, The Paradise of Shiét, perhaps identical with The Paradise of the Fathers 
used by Zacharias of Sakhá in compiling the life of another worthy of Scetis, John the Little.? 

Palladius? gives us a chronology of the life of Macarius, stating that he lived for ninety 
years and died just before the historian's arrival in the desert, that is in 390 A.D.* The 
saint was therefore born about the year 300. 

The Coptic Life, the only document* which gives any account of the saint's earlier years, 
informs us that Macarius was the child of pious parents, his father being the priest of an 
unnamed village in the Delta. From this place they fled in consequence of certain false 
accusations which resulted in the confiscation of their property*; “for at that time there 
was no government in their country." Admonished by Abraham, who appeared in a vision, 
the priest settled at Jijbér where by his industry he repaired his shattered fortunes. 
One night the old man, while sleeping in the church whither he had been carried in hope 
of recovery from a sickness,? was visited by an angel who promised that a son should be 


I See Appendix rir. 6 A.M.G., xxv, pp-49 f. The reference may well be to the 
2 A.MG., xxv, pp. 322f. The Paradise of Shit is revolts of Achilleus (295-297); if so, the migration of the 
mentioned together with The Paradise of Nitria (ngocu) parents to Jijbér appears to be a piece of genuine tradition. 
in a Coptic letter (Crum, Coptic Ostraca, No. 250). For 7 Now Shabshir in the Province of Menüfiyeh: see 
information concerning these works see Crum, op. cit., Amélineau, Géographie, p. 188. 
P. 63, note 1; and my New Texts, p. xxiii, note 2. 8 Possibly a survival of the pagan custom of healing by 
3 Hist. Laus., ch. xvn, ad init. et ad fin. incubation. [n Scetis the sick were sometimes brought into 
4 Or possibly in 389. The slight uncertainty is negligible, the church, but whether to secure attention for them, or 
and the round number is the more convenient. to profit by the sanctity of the place, is not clear. See 


5 Apophtb. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, xxxvii, really pp- 155 and 187. 
belongs (as we have seen) to Macarius of Alexandria. 
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born. This promise was fulfilled, the child being Macarius the Great. So exemplary was the 
boyhood of the saint, and so marked his devotion, that the clergy of the village caused him 
to be ordained anagnostes (reader) ; his parents, however, forced him into marriage. Like 
Amoun, the young ascetic would not (we are assured) associate with his wife, but took 
every opportunity to avoid her. In particular, having been ordained deacon soon after 
the marriage ceremony, he obtained his father’s leave to go with his laborers and camels 
to the desert of the natron (mrwos Jmeoceu). It was, the biographer observes, customary 
for all the men of all the towns near Shiét to go out with their camels to fetch the natron 
which they needed, in a single body, for fear of the barbarians who dwelt in the distant 
“mountain” (ie., desert) but overran the country to the west of the river, kidnapping 
all whom they could overpower. Thus it was (says "Sarapion") that Macarius came to be 
nicknamed the camel man.? 

On one occasion this convoy encamped for the night on “the summit of the rock up above 
the wádi."* While Macarius was sleeping, an angel appeared in a vision, bade him look 
out over the valley spread below, and promised that his spiritual sons should possess that 
land. On his return home three days later the saint found his nominal wife stricken with 
a fever from which she died shortly after. 

When his parents also died, Macarius was free to follow his own purpose in life and 
consulted an anchoret, who dwelt on the outskirts of the village, as to what steps he should 
take; for “no one yet lived in the inner desert except Antony.” On the advice of this 
recluse he decided to leave his native place and to settle as an anchoret near another village. 
As a preliminary, he gave away all his possessions. 

The Coptic Life stands alone in this account of the exemplary boyhood and nominal 
marriage. But though we cannot check it, we may fairly look with suspicion on this narra- 
tive. Macarius was evidently of the hardy fellah type, and a robust, sturdy physique* 
is not usually accompanied by a holy and devout youth or by asceticism. 

Our Greek sources do not say what caused this camel driver to betake himself to the 
ascetic life, but they confirm the Coptic Life in representing him as having lived for a time 
as a “village anchoret.” Two anecdotes in the Apophthegmata patrum relate to this period. 
In the first* we read that while Macarius was in Egypt he found a man plundering his 
goods, but instead of denouncing the robber, he aided him to load his beast, and consoled 
himself with the text: “We brought nothing into the world and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out of it." The second: is of great importance. “Abba Macarius related con- 
cerning himself that, *when I was comparatively young and dwelt in a cell in Egypt, they 
seized me and made me a cleric in the village. But being unwilling to accept, I fled to 


x 1 A.MG., xxv, p. 56. On this matter see p. 64, and old man with a light beard descending over his breast." 
ppendix 111, p. 467. See Hist. Patr., p. 253. 4 Macarius Aegyptius, XVIII. 


ae 38. 3 f 5 Id., 1 (the source of “Sarapion’s” narrative quoted 
3 In the VII century Macarius was pictured as “ʻa tall above). 
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another place.” Macarius here says that he was ordained a “cleric”; the Coptic Life 
asserts that he was ordained priest, having represented him as receiving the diaconate 
immediately after his alleged marriage. Here "Sarapion" is at fault. Palladius! shows 
clearly that Macarius became priest ten years after he had entered the desert, and the 
Apophthegmata confirm his statement.2 Consequently the saint was ordained deacon at 
this unnamed village, and the Coptic Life is shown to be less authentic than some have 
supposed it. 

Macarius continues his narrative as follows, detailing the circumstances of his retire- 
ment to Scetis : “There came to me a pious layman who used to receive my handiwork and 
minister to me. But it befell that through temptation a certain maiden in the village went 
astray. And being with child, she was asked who it was who had done this, and answered, 
‘The anchoret.’ Then they went forth and took me with them into the village and hanged 
about my neck sooty pots and handles of pans, and led me round about through the village, 
beating me and saying: ‘This monk seduced our daughter. At him! At him!’ And they 
beat me until I was nearly killed. But there came one of the elders and said: ‘How long 
will you beat the strange monk?’ Now he who used to serve me followed behind me, 
ashamed. For they greatly mocked him, saying: ‘See the anchoret of whom you bare 
witness and what he has done!’ And the parents of the girl said: ‘We will not let him go 
until he has given a surety for her nurture.’ And they spake to my attendant, and he made 
himself surety for me. So I departed to my cell and gave him all the baskets I had in my 
cell, saying: ‘Sell them, and give my wife to eat.’ And I said in my heart: * Macarius, lo 
thou hast found for thyself a wife: thou must work a little more to nourish her.’ So I 
kept on working night and day and sending (the produce) to her. And when the time came 
for the unhappy one to give birth, she remained for many days tormented and did not 
bring forth. They said, therefore, to her: ‘What is this?’ And she said: ‘I know: it is because 
I falsely accused the anchoret and made a lying charge against him. For he is not to blame, 
but such and such a youth.’ Then he who ministered to me came rejoicing and said: ‘That 
maid was not able to bring forth until she confessed saying, “The anchoret is not to blame, 
but I lied concerning him." And lo, the whole village seeks to come hither with praises 
to make repentance to thee.’ But when I heard this, lest the men should vex me, I rose 
up and fled hither to Scetis. This is the origin and the cause of my coming hither.” 

This vital episode is reproduced with some additions, immaterial for the most part, in 
the Coptic Life? But in one particular there is an important difference: in the Greek 
version Macarius flees directly from the village to Scetis to escape the praise of men, 
while in the Coptic he leaves the village only to settle in another until the “Cherubim 
with six wings” appears to him reproaching him with having forgotten the revelation made 

1 Hist. Laus., ch. xvii, ad init. 3 It is clear that directly or indirectly the Life borrowed 

2 See p. 66. this incident from the Apophthegmata. 
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to him in his youth, reminds him of his destiny, and assures him that the recent trial had 
been imposed as a punishment for his forgetfulness. The next night therefore the saint 
sets out and guided by the “Cherubim” reaches the Wádi ’n Natrün in two days. No one 
can doubt that the explanation offered by the Greek is the more simple and natural. 

From the foregoing outline it will be clear that “Sarapion,” the author of the Coptic 
Life, is obsessed by one dominant idea—that the foundation of Scetis was divinely pre- 
ordained, and that all obstacles which threatened to thwart this purpose were removed. 
The story of Macarius is made parallel to that of Abraham: the birth of the saint is super- 
naturally foretold to the father as that of Isaac to Abraham; Scetis is revealed to him as 
Canaan was to Abraham; and like Abraham, Macarius left his own country at a divine 
behest to win a promised inheritance; and the desert valley is destined for the spiritual 
sons of the saint just as the “Promised Land” was to the offspring of the patriarch. Apart 
from other considerations, this parallelism creates some doubt as to the historical value 
of this part of the Life. 

“Sarapion” is also at pains to explain why Macarius was known as the camel driver; 
but ingenious as his explanation is, it is clear that he is trying to smooth over a difficulty. 
The following anecdote shows what this difficulty was: “They used to say concerning 
Abba Macarius that if a brother approached him with fear, as a holy and great old man, 
he would say nothing to him. But if any of the brethren spoke to him as though making 
light of him, ‘Abba, when you were a camel driver and used to steal the natron and sell 
it, did not the guards beat you?’—If anyone spoke so to him, he would answer him gladly 
whatever he asked him.” The natural inference from this anecdote is that Macarius (like 
the Prophet Mohammed) was once a camel driver,? and perhaps none too scrupulous.* 
“Sarapion,” with his preconception that Macarius was the foreordained founder of Scetis, 
felt bound to explain away so indecorous an episode in his hero’s career. 

The Apophthegmata, therefore, are more trustworthy than the Coptic Life as a source 
for the early history of Macarius, the historical facts of which may be summarized as 
follows: Macarius was born in or about 300 A.D. and was the son of refugees settled at 
Jijbér. He became a camel driver (probably when a youth) and visited the Wadi ’n 
Natrün as a carrier of natron. For reasons unknown, he determined to follow the ascetic 
life and became a “village anchoret” as Antony had been before him. Here he was ordained 
deacon ; but being unwilling to accept clerical duties he fled to the desert of Scetis. 


1 Apopbib. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, xxxi. Tillemont, located at Cellia and at Scetis, became a monk after com- 


Mémoires, viti, 575, improbably assigns this anecdote to 
Macarius the Homicide, an obscure personage. 

2 In support of this see Apopbth. Patr, Macarius 
Aegyptius, XL, where the saint kicks the camel to make it 
get up: this is the regular practice with Egyptian camel 
drivers at the present day. 

3 There is nothing surprising in this. Not to mention 
Moses the Robber and others, Abba Apollo, variously 


mitting a hideous outrage (Apopbth. Patr., Apollo, 11). 
Thefts of natron seem to have been common at all times, 
and the “guards” are again mentioned in Apophib. Pair., 
Macarius Aegyptius, xxxi, and 4.M.G., xxv, p. 206. 
Writing from the Wadi ^n Natrün, Feb. 22, 1910, Palmer- 
Jones says, “A fewnights back our garrison of three mounted 
police captured fifteen camels belonging to the Bedawin 
who had been stealing salt from the Soda Company.” 
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3. The Foundation and Development of Scetis 


In his chronology of the life of Macarius, Palladius! says that the saint retired to the 
desert at the age of thirty, was ordained priest after ten years, and lived there for sixty 
years (until 390 A.D.). Consequently the date of the first occupation of Scetis may be 
definitely fixed at 330. 

The right of Macarius to be regarded as the pioneer of the settlement has probably 
never been disputed, but it may be as well to quote the evidence. Cassian? speaks of 
Macarius as he “who first found a means of inhabiting the wilderness of Scetis”; the 
Historia monachorum indeed confused him with Macarius of Alexandria, but adds that he 
was "the first who established a monastery in Scetis"*; and later writers universally 
acknowledge the saint’s claims.‘ 

Greek sources tell us nothing concerning Macarius' earliest days in Scetis; but the Coptic 
Life, which in this instance certainly reproduces ancient and probably trustworthy local 
tradition, partly fills the gap. “When,” we read, “Abba Macarius had spent a number of 
days in examining the desert while journeying through it, he came to the beginning of 
the ‘marsh,’ near the place of the *Anaballous.'"* Here he settled in order to be within 
reach of water, and hollowed out a cave in the rock in which he dwelt for “some days.” 
“Sarapion” adds that it was in the region “where the barbarians killed the soldiers," that 
is, where Moses the Robber and his companion monks were slain.* 

There is nothing to show how long Macarius dwelt in this spot, but its proximity to 
the place where the “merchants” extracted the natron caused him sooner or later to 
abandon his dwelling and to retire for the sake of peace to the "desert parts.”’ Here on 
the summit of a rock “situated to the south" he hollowed out two caves, one of which 
served him as an oratory.’ His days were spent in prayer and in weaving baskets which 
he bartered with the “merchants” for the necessaries of life. 

In this second place of abode (apparently at no great distance from the first) Macarius 
seems to have dwelt for many years, and in the neighborhood the first monastic com- 
munity grew up. There is no evidence as to the manner in which the brotherhood was 
formed; but analogy makes it probable that the nucleus was constituted by a group 
of admirers and imitators who gathered round Macarius, just as others had done round 


Antony. 

1 Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. 6 A.M.G., xxv, p. 76. For the equivalence of “soldiers” 

2 Coll., xv, 3, 1 (“qui habitationem Scythioticae solitu- and monks see id., pp. 65, 136. On the historical event 
dinis primus invenit”). referred to see p. 156. 

3 Greek version, ch. xxx, 8s eis rjv Sqr mpôros 7 Le., in the more arid part of the Wadi ’n Natrün, at 
Hovacrnproy enter. some little distance from the “marsh.” 

4 E.g., “Pshoi” in the Life of Maximus and Domitius 8 A.M.G., xxv, p. 76. Was this “rock” the scene of the 
(A.M.G., xxv, p. 263) calls him “the first shoot of this vine portent told of by Abba Pamo (Pambo) in the Virtues of 
...that is Shiét.” Saint Macarius (1d., xxv, pp. 185f.)? It is most probably 

5 A.M.G., xxv, p. 76. On the “marsh” and the “Ana- identical with the Rock of Shiét (Karet el Mulàk). 


ballous” see P.34- 
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THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES 


The Life of Maximus and Domitius? asserts that Scetis was populated by monks drawn 
from *the Mount of Pernoudj and the solitary habitations scattered over Egypt." The 
authority is dubious, but the assertion in itself not improbable; for from the first, Macarius 
was closely associated with the settlement at the Mount of Nitria (Pernoudj). Palladius? 
unmistakably implies that Macarius came by his sobriquet of maðapioyépov? during the 
ten years which passed between his retreat to the desert and his ordination as priest; and 
the title can only have been bestowed by the monks at the Mount of Nitria, the only great 
monastic settlement within reach. Moreover, we learn that on one occasion “Macarius 
the Egyptian came from Scetis to the Mount of Nitria to the Offering (sc. the Mass) of 
Abba Pambo."* The presumption is that Macarius, not yet being a priest, used to go to 
the Mount of Nitria to partake of the Communion,’ and so became acquainted with the 
monks of that place, some of whom may well have joined him in Scetis.* 

However this may be, positive evidence shows that before 340 a community was already 
in existence. Thus a certain brother, being sent on a mission from Scetis by his superior 
(zarjp), and being conscious of his own moral weakness, consulted Amoun of Nitria as to 
what he should do? If Amoun died about 337, it follows that the community in Scetis 
had already made real progress before that date. And again, "Abba Macarius once 
visited Abba Antonius; and when he had spoken with him, he returned to Scetis. And the 
fathers came to meet him. And as they were speaking, the old man said to them: ‘I told 
Abba Antonius that we have no Offering in our topos (monastery).'" The date of this 
incident is shown to be earlier than 340 by the obvious implication that Macarius was not 
yet a priest; and yet we find that there were fathers in Scetis. 

Sixteen years later the monks had so far multiplied that lovers of solitude felt the place 
to be overcrowded. Abba Sisoes, when asked why he left Scetis and retired to the eastern 
deserts, replied : “When Scetis began to be filled with multitudes, and when I heard that 
Abba Antonius was fallen asleep (356), I rose up and came hither to the mount (? Pispir). 
And when I found this place peaceful, I settled here for a little time."* By 356, therefore, 
the community of Scetis was well established. 


1 AMG., xxv, p. 311. 6 We have no knowledge of Macarius’ earliest followers; 

2 Hist. Laus., ch. xvii. but it is probable that Ammoés (Coptic, Amoi), “father” 

= là ghly, one who had “an old head on young of John the Little and Bishói, was one of them though 
indeed he is called a disciple of Abba Pithou (4.M.G., 


4 Apopbib. Pair., Macarius Aegyptius, 11. The corre- xxv, p. 98); Isidorus, the Priest of Scetis, is almost cer- 
spond ing Latin (Migne, P.L., LXXII, col. 1006), “venit tainly another, and probably Sisoes should be added. 
aliquando abbas Macarius ille Aegyptius de Scythi in Macarius of Alexandria had a cell in Scetis and while 


m nig in die oblationis, ad monasterium abbatis dwelling there submitted to his namesake as a superior 
d i bas that the visit was not undertaken to par- (see Apophth. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, xx1). We read 
in an ite or commemorative Mass for Pambo. also of visits to Scetis by Pambo, Pior, and other Nitrian 


5 The Coptic Life (4.M.G., xxv, P. 76) represents him monks (4.M.G. 
: 3., XXV, p. -M.G., xxv, pp. 185 f., 311), but the chronology 
MEN the Communion for himself. But we are is difficult and the authority dubious. 
inctly informed that for some time after the establish- 7 Abobbib. Patr., Amoun, 111. 
ment of a community in Scetis the Communion was not : 


celebrated (see below). 8 Id., Macarius Aegyptius, xxvi. 


9 Id., Sisoes, xxvii. 
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4. Macarius and Antony 


The apophthegms last quoted bring us to the oft-repeated assertion that Macarius was 
the disciple of Antony.’ According to “Sarapion,” Macarius, being disheartened after a 
severe conflict with the demons who infested Scetis, remembered to have heard that Antony 
had long dwelt in the “inner desert” and went to obtain a rule of life from him. Antony 
received the suppliant and instructed him in the lore of monastic life before sending him 
back to Scetis.? Subsequently Macarius went again to Antony for support and consolation 
and was invested by him with the monastic habit and presented with a staff which Antony 
had long possessed: “‘and that," declares "Sarapion," "is why they call Macarius the 
disciple of Antony." Learning that Antony's death was near at hand, Macarius sought 
leave to remain with him to the end and so shared with the soi-disant author, Sarapion 
or Sarapamon, the honor of burying the saint.* So in the Virtues of Saint Macarius* the 
devil mournfully admits that Macarius was Antony's disciple and had received the habit 
from him; and Makrizi* in the fifteenth century writes that “Abba Macarius received the 
monastic rule from Antony....He met Antony on the eastern mountain range, where the 
Monastery of El ‘Arabeh is, and remained for some time with him, and then Antony 
clothed him with the monastic habit and bade him go to the Wádi 'n Natrün and take up 
his abode there.” 

The narrative of ““Sarapion” at any rate is open to the deepest suspicion ; for he commits 
the error of identifying Macarius of Scetis with Macarius of Pispir who actually buried 
Antony, and dates the beginning of a community in Scetis only from this investiture of 
Macarius with the monastic habit; that is, after 356 A.D.* 

We turn therefore to the earlier authorities. Of these, Ammonius in his Letter to Theo- 
philus? mentions only one Macarius, but makes no reference to the discipleship ; Palladius 
also is silent on the subject in the Lausiac History, but elsewhere speaks of one of the 
Macarii as a disciple of Antony. In a list of monks prominent in his own day Rufinus 
names the two Macarii, Isidorus, Heraclides, and Pambo, applying the title “disciples 
of Antony” to them all indiscriminately?; in another work, however, the same writer 
restricts the qualification to one of the two namesakes without saying which.? But the 
Historia monachorum asserts that the only point of difference between the two Macarii 
was that the Egyptian was heir to the virtues and grace of Antony." Yet since this work 


1 Butler (L.H., 11, p. 193) accepts the discipleship in the 
sense that Macarius “passed some timeunderSt. Anthony.” 

2 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 77 f. 

3 Id., pp. 85 f. 

4 Id., p. 121. 

5 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. viri, $ 67, p. 110. 

6 A.M.G., xxv, p. 86. 

7 $24 (Acta SS., May 1, Appendix, p. 71*). 
; 8 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvii. We are left to con- 
jecture which Macarius is intended; but the fact that 


Palladius never makes the claim for his master, Macarius 
of Alexandria, suggests that he regarded the title as be- 
longing to Macarius the Egyptian. 

9 H.E., 1, 4. 

10 Apologia ad Anastasium, 1l, 12. Rufinus only once 
attempts to distinguish between the two men, placing one 
in the "upper" desert and one in the “lower” (H.E., 1, 8). 

11 Latin version, ch. xxviii. In the Greek (ch. xxviii, 2), 
Antony himself declares that Macarius shall be the heir 
to his virtues. 
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confuses the two men, placing Macarius Politicus in Scetis and the Egyptian in Cellia, its 


evidence on the point at issue is uncertain. 

The question is decided in favor of the Egyptian by two anecdotes in the Apophtheg- 
mata patrum. The first of these? tells the story of the meeting between Antony and 
Macarius: “Abba Macarius the Great (i.e., the Egyptian) went to visit Abba Antony in 
the desert; and when he had knocked at the door, Antony came forth to him, and said 
unto him: ‘Who art thou?’... And Antony shut the door, went in, and left him. And when 
he saw his patience he (Antony) opened to him, and spoke pleasantly with him, saying: 
‘Of a long time I have desired to see thee, having heard concerning thee..." From the 
second anecdote (quoted above)? we learn that Macarius visited Antony and informed 
him that there was no celebration of the Offering in Scetis. Three points are to be noticed: 
first, the A popbthegmaia record only two visits to Antony ; second, previously to the former 
visit, the two saints had never met; third, the second anecdote strongly suggests that the 
conversation with Antony led directly to the ordination of Macarius. 

Both these anecdotes can be accepted as historical, and their importance is great. They 
show not only that Antony exercised an influence over the community at Scetis through 
its founder,? but also in what sense Macarius could be called Antony’s disciple. Macarius 
had profited by the guidance and advice of Antony ; but there is no reason to believe that 
he had lived under the direction of Antony ; he was a disciple in the same sense that Rufinus 
was the disciple of the Macarii.* In fact, there is no room in his life for a period spent as a 
disciple under Antony’s personal direction. 

What then of “‘Sarapion’s” account of the alleged discipleship? Like the Apopbthegmata 
he records two visits, the former of which was the first meeting between the two men. 
But here the resemblance ends, the accounts of either visit being totally different in the 
two sources. It is not difficult to see what has happened: “‘Sarapion” knew that there 
were two visits; he rejected the account of the first given in the Apophthegmata, probably 
because Antony’s initial abruptness shocked him, and substituted something which better 
suited his scheme—Macarius’ reception of the monastic rule from Antony. Similarly the 
authentic account of the second visit has been thrown overboard in order to make Macarius 
receive the habit from Antony, and incidentally to trace the origin of the "staff of 
Macarius”: back to the father of monasticism. Rejecting, therefore, the Coptic account, 
we conclude that Macarius the Egyptian was Antony’s disciple only in the sense that he 
enjoyed the advice and encouragement of the older and more experienced saint. 


1 Mer Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, 1v. same view of the “discipleship” is taken by the editor 
2 i on ER T 4 of Acta SS. (Jan. 1, p. 1005). 
3 In Apopbhth. Pair., Antonius, xvii, we read of “brethren 5 This would make Macarius a strictly legitimate “son” 


ca Scetis" who visited Antony: the influence of Antony of Antony. On the staff of Macarius see Tischendorf, 
as not therefore confined to Macarius. Travels in ibe East, p. 51 (see p. 197). 
4 See Rufinus, Apologia ad Anastasium, 11, 12. The 
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5. Continued Life of Macarius in Scetis 


Macarius, as we have seen, complained to Antony that there was no priest to celebrate 
the Offering in Scetis; it is a plausible conjecture that Antony may have urged Macarius 
himself (already a deacon) to accept priest’s orders, and that Macarius consented. The 
chronology given by Palladius shows that Macarius was ordained in 340, by which time 
he had attained to “the grace of healing against spirits, and of prophecy." 1 

Before we leave the early monastic life of Macarius we may refer to a curious episode 
of which some use has already been made? When Macarius went to the Mount of Nitria 
“to the Offering of Abba Pambo,” the old men requested him to speak a word to the 
brethren. “And he said: ‘I am not yet become a monk; but I have seen monks. For as 
I sat one day in my cell in Scetis, my thoughts troubled me suggesting: “Go out into the 
desert and see what you behold there." But I remained fighting with that thought for five 
years, saying: ‘“‘Perchance it comes from the demons." But as the thought remained with 
me, I set out into the desert and found there a lake of water with an island in the midst 
of it; and the beasts of the desert came to drink of it. And I saw in the midst of them two 
naked men; and my body trembled through fear, for I thought that they were spirits. 
But when they saw me fearful, they said to me: “Fear not; for we also are men." And 
I said: “Whence are ye, and how came ye into this desert?" And they said: “We are from 
a coenobium ; and we made an agreement and came to this place forty years ago." ... And 
I also asked them: “How can I become a monk?" And they said: “Unless a man renounce 
all the things of the world, he cannot become a monk." Then said I : ''I am weak and have 
not power as ye have." But they said to me: “If thou hast not power as we have, go, sit 
in thy cell and weep for thy sins." And I asked them: “When it is winter, are ye not cold; 
and when it is summer, are not your bodies burned?” But they answered: “God hath made 
this dispensation for us that in winter we feel no cold and in summer the heat doth us no 
hurt.” This is the cause for which I said unto you that I am not yet become a monk, but 
that I have seen monks. Pardon me, brethren.'"'* 

The life of a monk in Scetis was ordinarily barren of incident, and years would pass with 
little or nothing to vary the ordinary routine. So it was with the life of Macarius; after 
his community had become definitely established, many years were to pass before any 


striking event occurred. 


1 Hist. Laus., ch. xvii. means, of course, “a thorough monk." The episode belongs 


2 Page 66 (Apopbth. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, 11). apparently to the period of solitary habitation in Scetis. 
3 This may explain why "Sarapion" was so eager to 4 A conventional expression of humility current among 
make Macarius receive the habit from Antony; Macarius the monks. 
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6. Character and Personality of Macarius 


Here, rather than elsewhere, we may attempt to outline the character and personality 
of Macarius. Socrates! describes him as somewhat harsh in manner towards those he met. 
Perhaps this verdict is rather superficial. He did indeed dislike to be approached with 
awe as a great and holy man and would repulse any who did so; but this seems to have been 
a mere shield assumed to protect himself from adulation. A curious anecdote? shows that 
early in his career he incurred some censure for his freedom in mixing with the brethren 
under him. “He (Abba Peter) said again that when Abba Macarius in his simplicity of 
heart conversed graciously with all the brethren, some of them said to him, ‘Why makest 
thou thyself so?’ But he answered, ‘For twelve years have I served my Lord that he might 
grant me this grace, and do ye all counsel me to lay it aside?’”’ If this anecdote really 
belongs to Macarius the Egyptian,’ it may be dated 342 (twelve years after his retirement 
to Scetis). Another saying‘ should be decisive in establishing his character for charity: 
“They used to say concerning Abba Macarius the Great that he became, as it is written, 
a God upon earth. For even as it is God who covers the world, so became Abba Macarius 
in cloaking transgression, as though seeing not what he saw, and hearing not what he heard.” 
This seems to mean that he possessed the tact essential for the government of any great 
community. 

The same gift is exemplified in other anecdotes. We read* that when he visited the 
brethren at moments of relaxation, he used to drink wine, if offered, "for the sake of the 
brethren” (that is, to avoid slighting their good intentions by thrusting his own objections 
to wine upon them); yet it was his rule to atone for every cup so drunk by spending a 
whole day without drinking water. Again, when Macarius* met the devil and learned that 
the enemy of man had but one friend in the desert, a monk named Theopemptus, he 
visited the monk and instead of reproving him for his transgressions, represented that he 
himself was liable to the very failings of which he knew the monk to be guilty. By so doing, 
he made it easy for the sinner to confess, and was able to give him such advice as would 
meet his need, summing all up in the words, “If temptation ariseth in thee, never look 
downwards, but always look upwards ; and straightway the Lord will help thee." In con- 
sequence, when he next met Satan, Macarius learned that the devil had been deserted 
by his one friend who was now more hostile than all the rest of the brethren. 

His lack of bigotry and prejudice is a surprising feature in an age when Christians held 
the pagans to be literally worshippers of devils. Once more the Apophthegmata provide 
an illustration; While journeying from Scetis to the Mount of Nitria, Macarius sent his 


1 H.E., 1v, 23. i "pti 
IV, 4 Apopbhth. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, XXXII. 
2 Apopbib. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, 1x. 5 Id., x. 
3 The companion saying (virt) recorded on the authority 6 Id., m. 
of Peter is to be attributed to Macarius of Alexandria: 7 ‘Id., xxxix. 
see p. 57. 
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disciple on ahead. The disciple encountered “a priest of the Hellenes” (i.e., of the pagans) 
carrying a log of wood, and cried out: Ah, ah, you devil, where are you hurrying?” There- 
upon the priest struck him down, left him senseless by the way, and hurrying on, met 
Macarius, who greeted him with the words, “Hail to you, hail to you!” Surprised at this 
courtesy, the priest asked why he was so addressed? Macarius replied: “Because I see 
you toiling and you know not that you are toiling to no purpose." The priest then declared 
that he would not let Macarius go until he agreed to make him a monk. So the two together 
carried the injured disciple to the church at the Mount of Nitria, the priest was made a 
monk, and many pagans were converted in consequence. Macarius pointed the moral by 
saying: “A bad word makes even the good bad, but a good word makes even the bad 
good." 1 

Moreover, professed monk as he was, Macarius could recognize that those who lived 
normal lives in the world might be as holy as the best of monks. This was impressed upon 
him in the following way.? It was revealed to him one day that two women in a certain 
town surpassed him in virtue. Hearing this, he arose and went to the town where the women 
dwelt and was received by them with great honor. But when he inquired of them what was 
the manner of their life that their virtues were so highly reported of, they informed him 
that they lived the ordinary life of married women, yet refrained from quarrelling, though 
they were not akin. They had besought their husbands to allow them to retire into a con- 
vent of nuns, and when their request had been refused, made an agreement never to let 
a worldly word proceed out of their mouths. Thereupon Macarius exclaimed that of a 
truth there was no difference between the virgin and the wedded, the monk and the man 
of the world: God gave the breath of life to all, and asks only for their good intentions. 

As a teacher Macarius had the gift of enforcing a lesson in a striking way. We see how 
he impressed on his monks the virtue of silence? “Abba Macarius the Great said to the 
brethren in Scetis when he was dismissing the assembly (i.e., ending the celebration of 
Mass) : ‘Flee, brethren ! And one of the old men said to him: ‘Whither can we flee beyond 
this desert?’ But he put his finger to his mouth and said: ‘Flee from this.’ And he went 
into his cell and shut the door and sat down.” On another occasion a brother asked him 
for “a word of salvation."* Macarius bade him go to the burial place and revile the dead. 
The monk went and did so, casting stones at the graves,* but returned reporting that there 
was no result, Macarius then bade him go back and praise and flatter the dead. The 


1 Yet in Apophth. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, x11, the 
Pagan dead are apparently demons. Id., xxxvi also 
Tepresents a dead pagan priest as being naturally in hell, 
though the charitable prayers of Macarius secure him some 
alleviation. This apophthegm, however, should perhaps be 
transferred to Macarius of Alexandria, since mention is 
made of “the idols and the Hellenes who dwelt in this 
Place,” and such were to be found near the Mount of 
Nitria (see p. 19), but not in Scetis. 


2 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 111, 97; VI, 3, 17- 

3 Apophth. Pair., Macarius Aegyptius, XVI. 

4 Id., xxm. 

5 A common mark of contempt: cf. Apophtb. Patr., 
Anub, 1; and the Muslim rite of the “Stoning of the 
Sheitans": Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Medineb and Mecca, 


3rd ed., ch. 29, pp. 433 f. 
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brother obeyed, but returned once more to say that nothing had occurred. Thereupon the 
saint recommended him to become as one of the dead—indifferent to both the praise and 
blame of the world. 

We find him also engaged in manual work. On one occasion he greatly impressed Antony 
by his industry and skill in plaiting palm leaves for baskets or mats.! At other times he is 
pictured gathering and carrying palm leaves for this work from the marsh of Scetis to his 
cell or carrying away the baskets he had made for sale? Or again, Abba Sisoes (who, 
be it noted, left Scetis soon after the death of Antony in 356) relates*: “When I was in 
Scetis with Macarius, we went up with him to reap the harvest,> being seven persons." 


7. Literary Works Attributed to Macarius 
Macarius is credited with a considerable volume of literary work, fifty homilies, seven 
tracts upon Christian virtues, and some minor pieces. Though it is claimed that the spirit 
of charity which animates them supports the attribution, these works have not yet been 
critically examined ; and the fact that Macarius is nowhere mentioned by his contemporaries 
as a man of letters, or even as being literate, makes the alleged authorship rather dubious. 


8. The Miracles of Macarius the Great 

Probably Macarius owed his fame almost as much to his reputed miracles as to his 
actions and personal qualities, and these wonders cannot therefore be wholly ignored in 
any study of the saint's life. We have no first-hand accounts of them; but we may feel 
confident that there is often a nucleus of hard fact in the available reports. The most 
interesting is the cure (recorded by Palladius) of a woman who had been “changed” by 
magic into a mare, and was “restored” by Macarius through the medium of prayer and 
holy water. As Palladius reports it, the husband, the "priests of the village" whose aid had 
been invoked, and even the brethren with Macarius were convinced of the metamorphosis. 
But not so the saint, who brusquely remarked : “Horses yourselves with the eyes of horses ! 
For that woman is not transformed save to the eyes of dupes." After banishing the spell, 
Macarius cautioned the husband that this disconcerting experience had been inflicted upon 
him because of his laxity in religious observance. Palladius also informs us that Macarius 
was reputed to have raised a dead man to life in order to refute a heretic who denied the 
Resurrection, but the reserved tone in which he alludes to this shows that he disbelieved 
the story despite the wide currency which it enjoyed. 


1 Apopbib. Pair., Macarius Aegyptius, 1v. 6 See Migne, P.G., xivt. 

2 ld., xi. A : 7 Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. 

3 ld., xiv. Terenuthis was the “market town” for 8 The story is told in detail in a passage interpolated 
Scetis: cf. id., xin. 


in the Lausiac History (for text see Preuschen, Palladius 


4 s VIE 5 und Rufinus, pp. 124 f.). Another version is in Hist. Mon. 
: 5 Harvesting was a recognized means of earning money (Latin), ch. xxvi, where also is the story of another dead 
for their support among the monks: cf. Apopbth. Pair., man raised to life in order to clear the innocent of a charge 


Pior, 1; and below, p. 184. of murder. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MOUNT OF NITRIA AND SCETIS IN THE 
ARIAN PERIOD 


1. The Attitude of the Monks towards Arianism 


ONASTIC life is of its nature ordinarily uneventful; and after the two settle- Partial ob- 
scurity of the 


ments which we are considering were definitely established, comparative ob- Subjeit 


scurity closes round them. But this monotony of life was disturbed by the 
struggle for supremacy between the orthodox and the Arians, and in the later phases of 
the strife the monks at the Mount of Nitria and Scetis were in the thick of the battle. 

Little is definitely known about the attitude of the monks to Arianism in its earlier Intimacy of 
phases; but the intimacy of Athanasius, the champion of the Homoousian party, with ashes 
many of the early fathers of the Mount of Nitria warrants the belief that the settlement Rom of 
generally was orthodox. As we have already seen,! the great archbishop highly commended 
Amoun of Nitria, Theodore his disciple, and Pambo?; the last named was even invited to 
Alexandria, probably to use his influence against Arianism.* Ammonius the Tall, disciple 
of Pambo, is said to have accompanied Athanasius to Rome in 340 A.D.,* and Isidorus the 
Hospitaller, who in earlier life was a monk at the Mount of Nitria,* was ordained by 
Athanasius. The fact that Antony, a zealous partisan of Athanasius,’ was so intimate 
with the monks of Nitria also points in the same direction. It is even surmised that during 
his third exile (356—362) Athanasius may have found refuge for a time in Nitria*; and his 
friendship with the monks above named adds color to the conjecture. But this is mere 
conjecture; Palladius and others give no hint of such a visit. 


1 See p. 47. 6 Id., Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., & v1 (Migne, P.G., 

2 Ada SS., May m1, Appendix p. 71*. XLVI, I, i, col. 22). 

3 Apophth. Pair., Pambo, 1v. 7 Antony also went down to Alexandria to preach against 

4 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 23. For the chronological difficulty the Arians (Athanasius, Life of S. Antony, §§ 69 f.; Socrates, 
involved by this statement see p. 130. H.E., 1v, 25). 

5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. 1. 8 See e.g., Bright, Age of the Fathers, 1, 243 f. 
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The orthodoxy of the monks of Scetis in the earlier stages of the controversy would 
have to be inferred from their subsequent attitude were it not for a single recorded instance. 
“Some Arians,” we are told, “once came to the mount of Abba Antony (sc. to Pispir) 
to Abba Sisoes and began to speak against the orthodox. And the old man answered 
them nothing, but called his own disciple and said: ‘Abraham, bring me the book of the 
holy Athanasius and read it.' And as they kept silence, their heresy was made known." 
Sisoes is known to have left Scetis shortly after the death of Antony (356 A.D.),? and his 
doctrinal position was doubtless generally shared by the earlier generation of monks. 

"It is the Letter of Ammonius to Theophilus which throws the clearest light on the situation 
at the Mount of Nitria. Ammonius had become a monk under Theodore at Tabennesi; 
but family reasons made it desirable that he should be removed to some monastery in 
the north of Egypt. Theodore therefore counselled him to go to the Mount of Nitria “‘for 
there are in that place especially holy men well pleasing to God. He meant Theodore, 
who was with the holy Amoun (for he was still sojourning in the flesh), and Elurion, and 
Ammonius? (who all fell asleep not long after), and Pambo, and Pior the servant of God, 
who received grace of healing from the Lord and the holy men with them whose names 
I pass over in silence.. . .?”+ Ammonius then relates that, having seen the fathers named, 
he dwelt thenceforward at the Mount of Nitria; and that, when the Arian Persecution 
broke out six months after his arrival (355) he “declared to those who were with the holy 
Pior and Pambo and the rest of the seniors (apeoBvrepor) in the Mount of Nitria what the 
man of God, Theodore [of Tabennesi], had said concerning this persecution, namely that 
it would be bitter, but would end in due time. And while the Arians were prospering in 
their mischief, there arrived in the Mount of Nitria four monks sent by Theodore with a 
letter to the monks in the mountain. These men, obeying the directions of Theodore, 
sought me out and found me and gave me the letter late on the Sabbath. And the following 
day being Sunday, I first read it privately to the seniors, and then by their command to 
the whole company of the monks [in church]. It was as follows. *Theodore to the beloved 
brethren who are in the Mount of Nitria, priests, deacons, and monks, greeting in the Lord. 
I would have you to know that the presumption of the Arians is gone up to God. And God 
has looked upon his people and beheld the afflictions which they endure...and has pro- 
mised to pity and deliver his own Church from these afflictions. The time shall come, then, 
in which the Church shall be delivered from this persecution....Having these promises, 
therefore, brethren, comfort those who are oppressed by them in your part, lest the faith 


of some of them should waver.. . . The brethren who are with me salute you....' And when 
1 Apophth. Pair., Sisoes, xxv. Note, however, that in 3 Can this Ammonius be the monk who accompanied 
the Letter to Theopkilus, Athanasius is described as in- Athanasius to Rome and have been confounded by 
quiring concerning the holy anchorets in Scetis” who were Socrates with his namesake the Tall, or One-eared? See 
therefore certainly orthodox. But this was at a date later p. 130. 
than 363. See p. 95. L i i 
etter of A I 159. dix, 
S uhr Md S T ix of Ammonius, S 21 (Acla SS., May 111, Appendi 
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] read this, all the brethren glorified God. One of the seniors, a man named Hagius, said 
to me smiling: ‘We also tell you this. We do not know it only by what you declare.’ And 
Isaac, also called Chrysogonus, then a monk of the Mount of Nitria, took this letter from 
me at the direction of Heraclides the priest.” 

This document leaves no doubt but that the whole body of brethren were solidly anti- 
Arian; their attitude was so generally recognized that the Abbot of Tabennesi, far to the 
south, writes to encourage them to persist in exercising their admitted influence on the 
side of orthodoxy in supporting the weak. But though Ammonius speaks of monks as 
suffering! in the persecution, no definite attack seems to have been made upon the monks 
of the Mount of Nitria or Scetis; either the Arian party underestimated their influence 
or feared them. The time of trial was to come after the death of Athanasius. But before 
we deal with this episode the visit of Rufinus and Melania to the Mount of Nitria must 
be noticed. 

2. Rufinus and Melania at tbe Mount of Nitria 

Melania, the granddaughter of Marcellinus, a man of consular rank, was of Spanish 
origin. After a brief married life she was left a widow about 371—372, and resolved to retire 
from the world. With this purpose, she left her son in the guardianship of the praetor 
urbanus at Rome, and sailed for the East. 

Palladius, who had met and conversed with this lady, gives the following general account 
of her stay in the desert? which extended over six months in 373 or 374. “She sold off her 
property and after changing it into money, set out from that place (Alexandria) and 
entered into the Mount of Nitria, where she met the fathers who accompanied Pambo 
and Arsisius and Sarapion the Great and Paphnutius of Scetis and Isidorus the Confessor, 
Bishop of Hermopolis,’ and Dioscorus. She stayed amongst them for half a year going 
round about the desert and questioning all the saints.” 

The same author relates some particular episodes, the most famous being her meeting 
with Abba Pambo, as told by herself “The blessed Melania related to me as follows: 
*At the first when I arrived in Alexandria from Rome I heard of the excellence of this 
man (Pambo) from the blessed Isidorus, who informed me and led me into the desert to 
him. I brought him a money-bag containing three hundred pounds of silver and begged 
him to take some share of my wealth. But as he sat weaving palm leaves, he merely blessed 
me and said: “God give thee thy reward.” And he said to his steward, Origenes: “Take 
and distribute it to all the brethren in Libya and in the islands; for these monasteries are 
more in need” ;—bidding him give to none of the monasteries in Egypt, because the country 
was better furnished. But I (she said) stood expecting to be honored or glorified by him 
for the gift; and when he said nothing to me, I said : “That you may know, sir, the amount 


1 Loc. cit. 3 Successor of Dracontius and predecessor of Dioscorus 
2 Hist. Laus., ch. XLVI. in that see. 4 Hist. Laus., ch. x. 
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of the money, there are three hundred pounds." He, however, made no motion at all but 
answered me: "He to whom you brought it, hath no need of a measure. For He who 
weigheth the mountains, much more knoweth the amount of the money. For if thou hadst 
given it to me, thou hadst well spoken; but since thou gavest it to God, Who did not scorn 
the two farthings, keep silence." Such (she said) was the disposition of this worthy when 
I entered into the Mount. But no long time after, the man of God went to his rest, aged 
seventy years, without fever and without sickness but stitching his basket (to the last). 
He sent for me, and in his final pangs, just before he breathed his last, said to me: “ Receive 
this basket from my hands, that thou mayest remember me. For I have naught else to 
bequeath thee!" Him she prepared for burial and laid to rest after wrapping him in linen 
bands. And so she departed from the desert and kept the basket with her to her death.” 

Palladius! records that Origenes “the priest and steward” and Ammonius, both disciples 
of Pambo, were also present at their master's death and reported to him that in his last 
moments the saint had said: “Since I came to this place in the desert and built my cell 
and dwelt therein | never remember to have eaten bread without cost, save by my labor; 
I repent not for any word I have spoken unto this hour. And yet I go hence unto God as 
one who has not even begun to be devout." 

Rufinus alludes to Pambo as dwelling at Cellia at this period.2 Probably, then, he was 
priest and superior of the settlement, and was succeeded by Macarius of Alexandria who 
definitely appears at a later date in that capacity. 

Amongst the other fathers whom Melania told Palladius she had visited were Abba Or? 
and Abba Macarius of Alexandria‘; the latter presented her with that sheepskin which 
had been brought to him by the grateful hyena. 

A fragment of the Coptic recension of the Lausiac History‘ alleges that from the Mount 
of Pernoudj (Nitria) she went on “to the great desert of Shiét, and built a church for Abba 
Isidorus the Priest.” But this statement is quite unsupported and should be treated with 
Teserve. 

The circumstances in which Melania departed from the Mount of Nitria after the death 
of Pambo will be detailed presently. 

The visit of Rufinus must be treated separately though he possibly escorted Melania 
to the Mount and certainly was there at the same time. 

Jerome’ writes to Rufinus in 373: "I hear that you are penetrating the secret recesses 
of Egypt, visiting the companies of monks and paying a round of visits to the heavenly 
family upon earth." Farther on in the same letter he says that a later report assures him 
that Rufinus has at length reached the home of the blessed Macarius.: This journey to 

1 Hist. Laus., ch. x. 6 Zoëga, Cat., No. LXXI; Amélineau, De Hist. Laus., P. 96. 
2 HE 11, 8. 7 Epist., n (Migne, P.L., xxu, col. 332). 


3 dae imn ch. ix. 8 It is impossible to say whether or no this may be 
4 Id., ch. xvni. 5 See p. 58. understood to imply that Rufinus penetrated to Scetis. 
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the desert seems to have been prompted by desire for instruction; for Rufinus himself 
states that he put himself under the guidance of “the masters of the desert, Macarius the 
disciple of Antony, the other Macarius, Isidorus, and Pambo, all friends of God, who taught 
me what they themselves had learned from God.” This course of study was interrupted by 
the outbreak of persecution and the invasion of the Mount of Nitria by the Arian arch- 


bishop, Lucius. 
3. The Arian Persecution 


On the death of Athanasius in 373, Peter II, who had been nominated by his predecessor, 
was consecrated patriarch. The Emperor Valens, however, was induced by Euzoius to 
reimpose the Arian patriarch, Lucius, upon the Church of Alexandria. Instructions were 
given to the prefect to support the new prelate (who was accompanied by Magnus, the 
imperial finance minister) by military force, if necessary? Peter was thrown into prison, 
but managed to escape and fled to Rome; Lucius and the Arians seized all the churches 
in Alexandria, expelling the Homoousian clergy with the aid of the prefect's troops and 
a mob of pagans and Jews. The wild scenes which resulted are described by the ejected 
Peter, in an encyclical letter preserved by Theodoret.? In reprisal (as it appears) the 
Homoousians attempted a counter-revolution, for which the orthodox clergy, monks and 
even nuns were held responsible. The Arians backed by the Imperial Government retaliated 
with persecution disguised under the form of legal proceedings. What evils were done, says 
Socrates, both in the courts and outside them, how some persons were overwhelmed with 
tortures and others after torture were banished, can best be read in the encyclical of Peter. 

Not long after this, Valens issued an edict (? 374 A.D.) for the expulsion of the Homo- 
ousians from Egypt, and the prefect was ordered to employ his troops against all persons 
indicated by Lucius. So supported, the Arian archbishop took action against the mon- 
asteries, more especially those at the Mount of Nitria ; according to Sozomen,5 he calculated 
that the peace-loving monks would submit if force were applied, and that so he would win 
over the Christians in the cities. The heads of the monasteries (Sozomen adds) rejected 
the doctrine of Arius, and were followed by the mass of the people; Lucius felt, therefore, 
that the permanent triumph of his party depended on the submission of the monks; and, 
since persuasion was useless, he decided to use force. 

In the military operation which followed it is important to observe that the Government 
and the ecclesiastical faction headed by Lucius were in accord.* Rufinus declares that he 
speaks “‘of things which he had seen with his own eyes” and that he describes the deeds 
of men “in whose sufferings he was counted worthy to be a fellow”; yet it must be con- 


fessed that he made poor use of his opportunity. For the account which he gives of the 
1 Apologia ad Anastasium, 11, 12. 5 Sozomen, H.E., vi, 20. f 
2 For these events see Socrates, H.E., 1v, 20 f. 6 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 24. For the significance of this see 
3 H.E., iv, 19. p. 82. 
4 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 22. 
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The attackon expedition? is vague in the extreme. Lucius “ravaged the desert and declared war upon 

etw of — them who were dwelling at peace. He attacked three thousand men or more? who were 
scattered throughout the desert in remote and lonely dwellings. He brought against them 
horse and foot; he detailed tribunes and captains, as though about to fight against the 
barbarians. But these, when they arrived, beheld a new form of warfare, for the enemy 
offered their necks to the sword, merely saying: ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?'" 
Further on, Rufinus declares that while the Macarii were in their “tabernacles” praying 
and awaiting their murderers? a man whose limbs “and particularly his feet" were 
withered was healed by them. Yet in spite of this and of other miracles wrought by the 
saints, Lucius did not hesitate to persecute them. 

Socrates is hardly more explicit. After declaring that Lucius was even more outrageous 
than the soldiers, he continues‘: “ But when they came to the place, they found the worthy 
men engaged in their customary pursuits, praying, healing disease, driving out devils. 
But they took small account of the wonders of God, and would not even permit them to 
finish their prayers in their oratories, dragging them even thence. And they did not stop 
at this alone, but even went so far as to use their weapons against them." 

NE, of Vague and rhetorical as these notices are, the concluding sentence from Socrates dis- 
tinctly suggests that the monks suffered severely, and is supported by another passage 
from the same historian: to the effect that “they despoiled and harassed and cruelly warred 
against the monasteries in the desert. For they came with weapons in their hands against 
men unarmed, who did not choose to stretch out so much as a hand to ward off a blow. 
And they so pitifully ravaged them that the sufferings they endured pass description." 

ed gays Jerome‘ explicitly says that “many of the monks of Nitria were slain by the tribunes and 

heen slain soldiers,” while Orosius? records that “many hosts of the saints were slain” in the Egyptian 
deserts. Paulus in his supplement to the Roman History of Eutropius? seems to combine 
the two statements. Jerome and Orosius may exaggerate (Rufinus says nothing of fatal 
casualties), but there can be little doubt that the monks were roughly handled. 

After “devastating the desert” Lucius found himself no nearer his object, for the monks 
still refused to submit. He therefore faltered, and recommended the prefect to banish 
"the Fathers of the monks, and they were Macarius the Egyptian and his namesake the 
Alexandrian.” 

The interrelation of what followed is not clear. Rufinus and Socrates mention only the 
Macarii as being banished to an island in the Delta; but Palladius most strangely ignores 


1 Rufinus, H.E., 11, 3 f. 6 Chronii : - 
S CE ronicon, anno . (M , P.L., xxvii, col. 
2 Probably this was the total number of monks at the 697 f.). ipis od us e: 


phe of Nitria and Cellia, but Scetis is possibly included. 7 Historia adversus paganos, vit, 33 [p. 551]. 
3 dum hg erral had perhaps come up from Scetis. 8 Eutropius, x1, 8, ed. Droysen, Monumenta Germanicae 
: ld. ut ats historiae. These notices will be further considered below. 
hae 9 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 24. 
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the exile of these fathers, and makes no direct reference to the persecution, only incidentally 
observing that Melania accompanied a number of other exiles to Palestine. Is it possible 
that there were two acts of banishment, the Macarii being exiled first, and subsequently 
(this presumably having no effect) other prominent monks? 

It will be convenient to deal with the second group of exiles first. Palladius,! without a 
word of allusion to the doings of Lucius, makes the bald statement that "after this 
(sc. Melania's stay in the desert), the Augustalius of Alexandria having banished Isidorus, 
Pisimius, Adelphius, Paphnutius and Pambo,? together with Ammonius the One-eared and 
twelve bishops and priests to Palestine, to the district of Diocaesarea, she (Melania) 
followed them and ministered to them out of her funds." For this act of charity, he adds, 
Melania was brought before the Governor of Palestine, and it was “after the recall of these 
men" that she founded her monastery at Jerusalem. In another work? Palladius mentions 
that the other three Tall Brothers “wore the wooden collar («Aovogopyjaavres) and were 
banished under Valens" together with Ammonius. 

It was presumably with this group of exiles that Rufinus suffered that persecution of 
which he speaks so complacently. We have already seen that he claims to have shared 
in the sufferings which he describes; elsewhere he boasts that “my faith has been tested 
in exiles and in imprisonments which were inflicted upon me for the Faith’s sake when I 
was living in the holy Church of Alexandria, at the time of the persecution by the heretics.” * 
Rufinus is again vague as to details, and Jerome bluntly dismisses this claim to the title 
of Confessor as a “bare-faced lie," declaring that Rufinus had never been sentenced to 
imprisonment or exile.’ The truth may be that Rufinus tried to assume the róle of a per- 
secuted confessor by voluntarily accompanying the exiles and sharing their lot, and was 
perhaps subjected to some restraint and surveillance by the accompanying escort. Even 
before the quarrel between the two broke out, Jerome merely speaks of Rufinus as having 
“come with the holy Melania from Egypt to Jerusalem.” ° 

The two Macarii were consigned to a different place of banishment, and for their adven- 
tures we have only the narrative of Rufinus? (reproduced by Socrates and Sozomen). The 
saints were removed from their flocks—nay, stealthily snatched away—and sent to an 
island in the swamps of the Delta. So soon as the vessel in which they were carried touched 
the shore, the daughter of the priest of the temple (for the people were pagans) became 
possessed by a demon. After rushing madly about the island, this girl fell down before 
the monks, while the demon cried out: “Why are you come to drive us out even from this 
place?" The sequel is obvious: the demon was cast out, the girl restored to her father, who 
was promptly converted together with all the inhabitants, and the temple was transformed 


1 Hist. Laus., ch. XLVI. 5 Apologia, 11, 3- 

2 Pambo, however, was already dead and buried. 6 Epist., 1v, § 2 (P.L., xxii, col. 336). 

3 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., $ xvi (Migne, P.G., XLVII, 1, 7 H.E., 1, 4 (= Sozomen, H.E., vı, 20; Socrates, H.E., 
col. 58). 4 Apologia ad Anastasium, 11, 3. 1v, 24). 
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into a Christian church. Lucius, much impressed by these marvels, and fearing that his 
own followers might turn against him, “ordered them (the Macarii) to be secretly recalled 
and sent back into the desert." 

Socrates, as we have just seen, states that the Macarii were recalled by Lucius as a con- 
cession to popular feeling, and since Lucius himself was ejected in 377 or 378, after Valens 
had left Antioch for the last time,! the date of their return was probably 376 or 377. It 
was after the death of the Arian Euzoius (376) that Valens, having the menace of war with 
the Goths hanging over him, abated the persecution of the orthodox,? and no doubt this 
partial withdrawal of imperial support alarmed Lucius as to his own security and forced 
him to recall the two fathers. 

The other group of exiles would seem to have been recalled at the same time. For Pal- 
ladius? expressly states that it was after their return that Melania founded her monastery 
in Jerusalem—an event which Butler dates loosely at about 375—376. 

Though the Coptic Life of Saint Macarius does not mention the exile, the Coptic Church was 
by no means unmindful of it, but celebrated the return of the saints on Baremhát thirteenth 
(= March ninth). The account of this event given at great length in the Arabic Synaxarium’ 
represents the two Macarii as exiled in the Island (El Gezireh) where they converted the 
people and "'they performed for them, by God's will and His presence, their festival, in 
their church, He (being present) with His pure Disciples and the Cherubims and Seraphims 
and the rest of the angels of light. And when the saints celebrated the liturgy, after their 
(the people's) baptism, the Disciples assisted them and Paul read a lesson from his Epistles 
and John read the Catholic Epistle, and Luke read the Acts, David the Prophet read the 
Psalm and the Lord God, the Saviour...read the Gospel, and Abû Makár the Great 
officiated at the sacrament, by God's will, and his fellow officiated with him as deacon 
and the Disciples assisted them in the ‘Offering’ of the people thus, during seven days. 
Thereafter Abi Makár besought the Lord that He would set over them a patriarch." This 
was granted and the saints were miraculously returned to Shihét. “And there came forth 
to meet him fifty thousand (sic) monks, elders, bearing their staves. And they rejoiced as 
it were on this same day and it was a festival unto them. And for this exile there is a short 
book,* wherein is set out all that befell the saints in El Gezireh.7 May their prayers and 
their blessings be with us and may their intercession redeem us forever. Amen." 


1 Socrates, H.E., iv, 37. 


2 Id., H.E., iv, 35. 

3 Hist. Laus., ch. xvi. 

4 See Butler, L.H., 11, p. 226. 

5 Ed. Basset, pp. 862f. There is also extant at Paris 
(B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 213, fol. 20) a fuller narrative 
attributed to Socrates, the slave of the martyrologist 
Julius of Akfahs. é 

6 Apparently this is the work of Socrates above men- 
tioned. 


7 Since a patriarch is appointed, the “‘Geztreh” of this 
narrative is regarded as outside Egypt. It cannot be 
identified with El Gezireh near Mósul on the Tigris, but 
is probably El Gezireh, the tract of country between the 
White and Blue Niles. If so, the story is a legendary (or 
fictitious) account of the circumstances in which the dignity 
of the Metropolitan of Abyssinia was instituted, and is 
intended to establish a connection between it and the 
Monastery of S. Macarius, and to demonstrate its depend- 
ence upon the See of S. Mark. 
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4. Another Aspect of the Persecution under Valens 


The story of the persecution given above is based upon the evidence of ecclesiastical 
writers and those anti-Arian. Such a version is likely to be doubly biased, and there is 
positive evidence to show that this was actually the case. 

By an edict! of 319 A.D. it had been enacted that those who followed a sacred calling, 
that is, those “who are called clergy" (clerici), should be exempt from public duties (such 
as service as municipal officials, taxpaying, corvée, or military service). This concession 
was so obviously liable to abuse that in the following year it was directed that persons 
qualified to serve as decurions? should not become clerics, but that vacancies in the sacred 
profession should be filled up from classes too poor to serve as municipal officers.? In these 
enactments no mention is made of monks* (of whom comparatively few were clergy), but 
it is certain’ that tacitly at least the same privilege was extended to them. 

Later in the fourth century we learn that many who were qualified to act as curiales 
evaded their obligations by leaving the towns and settling in the country, where they may 
possibly have passed as monks. An edict of Valentinian and Valens promulgated in 367* 
directed Tatian, Prefect of Egypt, to check this manceuver which was evidently becoming 
common in Egypt. This edict seems to have been met by a new mode of evasion. To escape 
their statutory obligations citizens either became monks or passed themselves off as such. 
In 370 or 373 therefore the same two emperors directed (with special reference to Egypt) 
that those who through indolence shirked their civil duties and took to the deserts, where 
under guise of religion they joined the communities of monks, should be dragged from their 
hiding-places and forced to perform their duties under pain of sequestration of their 
property." 

Rufinus (our primary authority) is therefore distinctly guilty of suppressio veri, in 
omitting all reference to this edict which goes far to explain the share of the Government 
in the persecution. But certain authorities mention yet another edict: Jerome? alleges 
that in the twelfth year of his reign (375) “Valens, having decreed that monks should 
‘serve’ (militarent), ordered that those who refused should be beaten to death” and that 


1 Codex Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, xvi, legally exempt, but were excused by consent, the law 
22. probably being stretched in their favor. This letter is later 
2 Members of municipal councils who were responsible than 370 (when Basil became Bishop of Caesarea). 
for payment of the quota of taxation imposed upon their 6 Codex Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, xu, 18, 1. 
district. 7 Id., xit, 1, 63. "Quidam ignaviae sectatores, desertis 
3 Codex Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, xvi, 2, 3. civitatum muneribus, captant solitudines ac secreta et 
4 Monasticism of course was in its infancy in 319. specie religionis cum coetibus monaqonton congregantur. Hos 
5 Cf. the decree of 373 quoted below. A letter addressed igitur atque huiusmodi intra Aegyptum deprehensos per 
by Basil the Great (Efisi., ch. 11, No. 284; Migne's P.G., comitem Orientis erui e latebris consulta praeceptione man- 
XXXII, col. 1020) to a censitor is extant in which the former davimus atque ad munia patriarum subeunda revocari, aut 
asks exemption for the monks of his diocese, on the ground pro tenore nostrae sanctionis familiarium rerum carere in- 
that those who renounce the world (and property) and who lecebris quas per eos censuimus vindicandas qui publicarum 
mortify their bodies cannot serve the State with money essent subituri munera functionum.” 
Orin person. From this it appears that monks were not 8 Chronicon, anno 379 sic. (Migne, P.L., xxvii, col.697f.). 
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“many of the monks at Nitria were slain by tribunes and soldiers." So too Orosius: 
affirms that after the death of Valentinian (November seventeenth, 373) Valens issued an 
edict that monks should be forced to serve (ad militiam cogerentur), and that “tribunes 
and soldiers” were sent to the Egyptian deserts to drag out the monks, and that "' hosts 
of the saints were slain there." 

Is this edict historical, or is it a perversion of the edict of 373? Probably it is the latter. 
(1) Rufinus, Socrates, and Sozomen say nothing of an invasion of Nitria to force the 
monks to “join up”? (which they could easily have execrated as sacrilege, just as Paulus 
does), nor do they allege that a single monk was killed in the raid of Lucius. (2) It is not 
credible that such a step would have been taken just before or just after the recall of the 
exiled monks which took place about 375-377. (3) The dating of Jerome and Orosius looks 
like the result of an attempt to exculpate the “pious” Valentinian and saddle the “impious” 
Valens alone with the blame for the Nitrian raid. (4) Though Jerome and Orosius probably 
believed that the monks were pressed for military service? they may well have been misled 
by the ambiguous use in the fourth century of the words militia, militare, which need imply 
no more than the performance of civil functions of any official kind‘—such as those con- 
templated in the decree of 373. 

If these objections carry their apparent weight, we must decide that the decree of Valens 
of 375 is mythical, and fall back upon the real decree of 373 which provides an adequate 
explanationof the part played in this affair by the Government. For the rise of monasticism 
had so seriously affected the politico-economic situation in Egypt, that the Government 
was bound to take action*; if it was impossible to reduce the number of bona fide monks, 
it was the more urgent that persons pretending to be monks should be sternly dealt with. 

It is suggested, then, that the aim of the Government in its action against the monks 
was essentially to arrest citizens who had become monks or who pretended to be monks 
in order to evade their obligations. In this connection the fact that Lucius, when journeying 
to Alexandria to assume the patriarchate, was accompanied by Magnus, the comes largi- 
tionum, is surely significant. This is not to deny the established fact that Valens was both 
an Arian and a persecutor; like many another he found means to yoke policy and religion 
together. It was essential that the Government should stop the drain upon its resources 
due to monasticism, yet to do so was to bring about a conflict with the orthodox party 


1 Historia adversus paganos, vi, 33- Paulus (in the come to condole with the recruit. Apophth. Patr., Am- 
continuation of Eutropius’ Roman History, X1, 8) seems to monathas tells of a magistrate who collected poll tax 


conflate the notices of Jerome and Orosius. from the monks until Ammonathas miraculously obtained 
2 Almost certainly Jerome and Orosius mean that the a certificate of exemption from the emperor. 

monks were pressed for military service in the literal sense. 4 As in Ausonius, Parentalia, xvin, 7. 

On this cf. p. 81, note 5. 5 Twenty years later there were at Oxyrhynchus alone 
3 From Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. vir, 10 f. we learn that (according tothe Hist. Mon.) 20,000 nuns and 10,000 monks: 

under Julian monks were pressed for military service, for so the Latin (ch. v); the Greek (ch. v) gives the more 

an enterprising tribune, having caught one monk, managed credible but still enormous number of 5,000 monks. 

to secure Abba Apollo and the whole community who had 6 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 21. 
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to which the monks generally belonged. In such a situation the obvious course was for 
the State to ally itself with the Arian minority, lending it support and leaving it to bear 
one half of the odium which interference with the monks would surely excite. May it not 
also be that by the intrusion of Lucius as archbishop one of two desirable results was to 
be obtained? The order to expel pretended monks from the monastic settlements would 
naturally be conveyed from the Government to the superiors through the constituted 
ecclesiastical authority—the Arian Lucius: if the monks obeyed a command so trans- 
mitted, it would be a recognition of Lucius as archbishop and a triumph for Arianism, 
while the State would recover defaulters; and if they ignored the command, the secular 
authorities would have ground for proceeding against them as rebels, and Lucius could 
by excommunication annul their privileged status as genuine monks and hand over the 
whole body of monks to the State as liable to ordinary civil obligations. 

So viewed, then, the Lucian Persecution has a twofold aspect. Religious intolerance 
and political necessity were working together to attain their respective ends. The Arian 
party had a legal plea and the necessary means for breaking up a Homoousian stronghold, 
and the State was able partially to veil its unpopular measure under the pretext of eccle- 
siastical sanction. As for the monks, having no alternative which they could adopt, they 


resisted and suffered the consequence. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MOUNT OF NITRIA DURING THE LAST QUARTER 
OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


HE monasteries of the Mount of Nitria emerged from the period of the Arian Perse- 

cution with an enhanced reputation for orthodoxy and steadfastness. Rufinus in 

374 A.D. gives the number of the monks at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia (possibly 
those of Scetis also are included) as three thousand ; by 390, as we shall see, this figure 
had risen to five thousand. The quarter of a century which followed the return of the exiles 
from Palestine was therefore a time of great expansion and development. The visits of 
certain foreigners of repute witness to the spread of the fame of the Mount far beyond 
the borders of Egypt, but save in one instance these years seem to have passed unmarked 
by any striking episode. 


1. Evagrius at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia 

Evagrius is more than individually important in the history of the desert monasteries. 
He is typical of a remarkable though brief epoch which gave some hope that an intellectual 
element would be infused into the monastic life of Egypt, but which actually ended in an 
acute crisis and the practical close of the history of the Mount of Nitria. Hitherto Egyptian 
monasticism had remained distinctly national in character, and men like Or, Pior, and 
Pambo were most typical of the system: in the latter part of the fourth century, though 
the native Egyptian element remained at full strength and ultimately reasserted itself, 
the center of the stage (so to speak) is occupied by a foreign element,! which had brought 
with it into the desert something of the daring and intellectual speculation of Hellenic 
culture which sorted strangely with the naiveté of the indigenous monks. 

Perhaps the most brilliant and most remarkable member of this group was Evagrius. 


z dai ranis of the leading men in this group (Am- all bespeak foreign or at least Alexandrine origin. They 
2 loscorus, Euthymius, Eusebius, Albanius, Hierax Stood to the native monks in much the same relation as the 
—the younger and older—Cronius, Palladius, Evagrius) modern Levantinetothe Egyptian fellah at the present day. 
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He was a native of Ibora in Pontus; born (since he died at the age of fifty-four in 399 or 
400?) in 345 or 346. He was made anagnostes (reader) by Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, and 
after the death of Basil (379 A.D.) was ordained deacon by Gregory of Nazianzen. In 381 
he accompanied Gregory to the Great Synod of Constantinople, and was left there to aid 
Nectarius by his skill in refuting heresies. 

While dwelling in the city he was dangerously attracted by a married lady of high rank 
who perversely began to reciprocate his passion just when he had succeeded in overcoming 
his attachment. A vivid dream showed him the danger of his position so clearly that (in 
his vision) he vowed to flee from the city and “take thought for his own soul." On waking, 
he took ship and escaped to Jerusalem where he was received by Melania, probably in 382. 
Being stricken by a fever, he was nursed by Melania, who, recognizing that his sickness 
was unduly prolonged, questioned him and learned of the vow which he had taken in his 
vision and of its non-fulfilment. By her influence Evagrius was induced to renew his oath, 
and on doing so quickly recovered his health. 

In 383 he went to Egypt and (no doubt at the suggestion of Melania) became a monk 
at the Mount of Nitria. After passing two years in learning the lore of the monastic 
life? he proceeded in the third year to Cellia, where the remaining fifteen years of his life 
were spent. At Cellia he became the disciple of Macarius the Alexandrian, and, if we may 
believe the Historia monachorum,* continued under instruction for a considerable time; 
Socrates is, no doubt, inexact in describing him as the disciple of (both) the Macarii,* 
even though Evagrius once speaks of himself as dwelling in Scetis.* 

He lived a life of great austerity, taking for food only twelve ounces of bread per day 
with a pint of oil every three months; he abstained not only from meat but also from 
vegetables, fruit, and grapes. Bathing also was an interdicted luxury. Besides all this, 
he used to offer up “one hundred prayers” every day and worked as a copyist sufficiently 
to provide for his maintenance. To overcome temptations, he was capable of the severest 
self-inflictions, at one time standing all night in winter in a water cistern, at another living 
for forty days without coming under a roof. 

After fifteen years of such a life he was “accounted worthy of the grace of knowledge and 
wisdom and discernment of spirits" ; possibly it was at this period that he wrote his treatises 
on various aspects of asceticism.” During his sixteenth year in the desert, his health began 
to fail, and the weakness of his stomach forced him to turn to a vegetable diet. In this 
state he lived on through two years, dying in 399 or 400 A.D. after having received 


1 For this and the facts narrated below see Palladius, 6 See p. 3o. Yet he may well have made a relatively 
Hist. Laus., ch. xxxvii. short stay in Scetis. 

2 See Butler, L.H., 1, p. 181; 11, P. 237. 7 For his literary remains see Migne, P.G., XL, col. 1219f. 

3 The Mount of Nitria therefore was already becoming Ancient notices of his writings are in Palladius, Hist. Laus., 
amere training school from which novices went on to Cellia ch. xxxviii (see Butler’s note, L.H., 11, p. 218); Socrates, 
after learning the monastic lore. H.E., 1v, 23; and Jerome, Epist., cxxxi (Migne, P.L., 

4 Latin version, ch. xxvrr. 5 H.E., 1v, 23. xxu, col. 1151). The last named is bitterly hostile. 
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communion at Epiphany. His life in the desert covered seventeen years, two being spent 
at the Mount of Nitria and fifteen at Cellia. 

Some further events in his monastic life are recorded, but cannot be dated precisely. 
The Historia monachorum: tells us that he often went down to Alexandria, there to “stop 
the mouths of the philosophers of the Hellenes.” He, too, like the four Tall Brothers 
enjoyed the April sunshine of Theophilus' favor, for the archbishop tried to raise him to 
the episcopate.? According to the Coptic redaction of the Lausiac History? Thmuis was the 
see for which he was destined, but he escaped the unwelcome dignity by flight into Palestine. 

Evagrius, felix opportunitate mortis, died just before the Origenist crisis came to a 
head, but there is no doubt that he was the intellectual center of the Origenist party. 
John of Lycopolis speaks of him as head of a fellowship or company (cvvodia, éraipeía),s 
and Palladius himself lets drop an allusion to “the followers of Ammonius and Evagrius."* 
That the teaching.of Evagrius was regarded with something more than suspicion by 
a party of the monks is proved by Hero's taunt that all those who followed the doctrine 
of Evagrius were led astray’—though Palladius is careful to explain that Hero repudiated 
all human instruction and came to a bad end. Towards the close of the sixth century 
Evagrius was still remembered at Cellia as a heretic and his cell was believed to be haunted 
by the demon who had perverted him.® 


2. Saint Jerome and Paula at the Mount of Nitria 

Paula, a Roman lady of the highest rank, came under the influence of Saint Jerome after 
the death of her husband Toxotius and, like Melania, decided to retire from “‘the world.” 
Committing her son (also named Toxotius) to the care of the praetor urbanus at Rome, 
and leaving behind her a daughter of marriageable age, she took ship for the East. At 
Cyprus she visited the celebrated Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, and then made her 
way to Antioch, where she was rejoined by Saint Jerome. From Antioch the party travelled 
southwards to Jerusalem, and thence into Egypt. 

Only a short stay seems to have been made at Alexandria. For though Saint Jerome? 
claims to have been the disciple of the celebrated Didymus while staying in the city, 
Rufinus? ridicules this pretension declaring that in all his life he had spent no more than 
thirty days in Alexandria where Didymus taught. 

From Alexandria the two proceeded (about 385) to the Mount of Nitria. Jerome does 
not enlarge upon his own impressions, though like a modern politician he claims to 
have foreseen coming events. “Thence” (i.e., from Jerusalem), he writes," “I pressed on 


1 Greek version, ch. xxix. 6 Id., ch. xxiv. 

2 Socrates, loc. cit. 

3 Zoéga, Cat., No. txxi; Amélineau, De Hist. Laus., 8 John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, c.xxv1 (see p. 258). 
P- 115; Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, p. 117. 9 Epist., uxxxii, § 3 (P.L., xxii, col. 745). 

4 On the Origenist crisis see ch. virt. 10 Apologia ad Anastasium, 11, 12. 

5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxxv. 11 Apologia, 1, 22 (P.L., xxi, col. 473). 


7 Id., ch. xxvi. 
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to Egypt: I surveyed the Monasteries of Nitria, and marked out the serpents lurking amid 
the companies of the saints." But in aletter' to Eustochium, Paula's daughter, he en- 
larges on the raptures of the lady and the enthusiasm with which she contemplated the 
life of the monks: “I will pass on to the city of No which was afterwards transformed into 
Alexandria and the city of the Lord, Nitria, wherein, day by day, the pollutions of very 
many are washed away with the purest nitre [i.e., soap] of virtue. When she beheld it, and 
when the holy and venerable bishop, Isidorus the Confessor, and countless throngs of 
monks (many of whom had attained to the dignity of priests and Levites) hastened to 
meet her, she rejoiced for the glory of the Lord, but avowed hérself unworthy of so great 
an honor. Why then should I mention the Macarii, the Arsisii? the Sarapions, and other 
persons, the columns of Christ? Whose cell did she not enter? At whose feet did she not 
prostrate herself? In each saint she felt that she beheld Christ, and whatever she bestowed 
upon them, she rejoiced to think that she had bestowed upon God. Her enthusiasm was 
wonderful and her endurance scarcely believable in a woman. Forgetful of her sex 
and of her natural frailty, in the midst of so many thousands of monks, she desired to 
dwell there with her handmaidens, and perchance all would have welcomed her and 
granted her request, had not the greater strength of her longing for the Holy Places held 
her back." 

The episode throws but little light on the actual conditions of life at the Mount of 
Nitria, yet it is not without its historical value, since it shows that from its humble begin- 
nings Amoun's settlement had developed into a world-wide force influential not only in 
Egypt and the East but in the western half of the Empire as well. 


3. Palladius at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia 


Here we must deal with the general and monastic life of Palladius, author of the Lausiac 
History. For not only do the monasteries of the Mount of Nitria owe their fame pre- 
eminently to him, but he was closely associated with Evagrius and that group of foreign 
“intellectuals,” already mentioned, which was destined to come into such painful prominence 
at the end of the fourth century. 

Palladius was born in Galatia in 363—364 A.D. In 386 he became a monk under Innocent 
with whom he spent three years in a monastery on the Mount of Olives? In 388 he went 
to Alexandria, where he came under the influence of Isidorus the Hospitaller,* and was 
placed by him under the direction of a recluse, Dorotheus the Theban, who dwelt in a cave 
five miles outside the city.’ It was proposed that after three years of preliminary training 
Palladius should return to Isidorus for spiritual instruction, but the rigorous mode of life 


1 Epist., cvi, $ 14 (P.L., xx, col. 890). 3 Hist. Laus., ch. XLIV. 

2 Thewss. have “Arsenios,” but Arsenius did not come to 4 On Isidorus see ch. vir. 
ue until 394 and settled in Scetis, not at the Mount 5 Hist. Laus., ch. 1. 
of Nitria. 
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imposed by the hermit proved too much for Palladius, who retired early in 390 to the 
Mount of Nitria.! 

From the first Palladius seems to have interested himself in the community which he 
thus joined, learning all that he could from its older members concerning the early monks 
who had founded and established the settlement. Amongst his informants he mentions 
by name Arsisius the Great, Petubastes,? Asion, Cronius, and Sarapion, contemporaries 
of Antony and acquainted with Amoun the founder of Nitria.? 

After undergoing instruction for one year at the Mount of Nitria, Palladius retired early 
in 391 to the “innermost desert” of Cellia.* At first he became the disciple of Macarius 
of Alexandria—or at any rate was admitted to some degree of intimacy with him*—but 
after the death of this father (probably in January, 394), he came under the direction of 
Evagrius.* Palladius tells us that he lived for nine years at Cellia,” from 391 to 399, but 
has little to say on what passed during that period. From scattered notices we gather that 
he was in close touch with Origenes, the steward of Pambo? Ammonius the Tall? and his 
brother Dioscorus,! and other members of the "intellectual" group; that he went at least 
once to Scetis in company with Albanius and Hero of Alexandria”; and that he travelled 
to Lycopolis (Assiüt) to see the famous recluse John.” 

Palladius distinctly implies that he was present at the death of Evagrius in 399." Later 
in that year he was sent to Alexandria; apparently he had been suffering from a disorder 
of the stomach and spleen for some time and the brethren feared that he might become 
dropsical.:s 

The remainder of his life does not strictly concern us and may be briefly summarized. 
Acting on medical advice, he left Alexandria and retired to Palestine, where he lived 
for a year (399-400) with Posidonius at Bethlehem. In 400 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Helenopolis in Bithynia—a dignity which John of Lycopolis had foretold for him. 
During the next five years he was closely associated with Saint John Chrysostom, whose 
cause he upheld, and for whose sake he was banished (406 A.D.) to Syene (Aswan). From 
406 to 412 he remained in exile in Upper Egypt, partly at Syene and partly at Antinoé. 
In 412-413 he returned to Galatia, and was subsequently (about 417) translated to the 
See of Aspuna in that province. The Lausiac History was written in 419-420" perhaps not 
long before his death, which certainly took place at some date between 420 and 430. 


1 Hist. Laus., chs. 11, vir. chronology is followed, save that Palladius’ retirement to 
2 Petubastes would be more correct, a survival from Cellia is dated 391 instead of 390-391. 
ancient Egyptian. 9 Hist. Laus., ch. x. 
3 Hist. Laus., ch. vir. 10 Id., chs. xxiv, XLVI. 1I Id., ch. xm. 
4 Ib. 12 Id., ch. xxvi. 
5 ld., ch. xvii passim. 13 Id., ch. xxxv. 
6 Id., chs. xxii, xxxv. 14 Id., ch. xxxvii. 
7 ld., ch. xvm. 15 Id., ch. xxxv. 
8 See Butler, L.H., 11, p. 245. In this section Butler's 16 Hist. Laus., Prologue (ed. Butler, pp. 9 f.). 
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4. The Destruction of tbe Serapeum at Alexandria 


Since the period of the Arian Persecution the monks of the Mount of Nitria do not seem 
to have been involved in any of the movements of the contemporary world. But in 391 
they appear once more playing a part—though apparently only a minor part—in the 
destruction of pagan temples in Alexandria. 

The narrative of Rufinus! stands nearest in date to the actual event. According to this 
writer, the conflict between pagans and Christians was quite unpremeditated. An area in 
the city on which stood an old and ruinous "basilica" had been granted by Constantius 
toa former Archbishop of Alexandria? Theophilus (of whose passion for building we shall 
hear more) decided to build a church on the spot. While the ground was being cleared, 
a Mithraeum was disclosed, and it was the violation of this sanctuary which provoked the 
pagans to attack the Christians. The former, when they were worsted, took refuge in the 
Serapeum under the command of a philosopher, Olympius. Here they held out success- 
fully for some time, taking many prisoners whom they compelled to choose between 
sacrifice to Serapis and martyrdom. 

The local authorities were too weak or too timid to intervene, and contented themselves 
with reporting to the emperor and asking for instructions. Theodosius in reply directed 
that the garrison of the Serapeum should be given their lives on surrender, adding with a 
touch of humor that the Christians who had suffered death during the affair were amply 
compensated by gaining the crown of martyrdom; the pagan temples, however, were to 
be destroyed. In accordance with these orders the Serapeum, which Rufinus describes;? 
was demolished together with the colossal cult figure of Serapis. Apparently the temple 
of Cronos, the scene of many scandals, was destroyed at the same time.‘ 

Socrates differs materially from Rufinus in representing that Theophilus had secured 
the imperial edict for the destruction of the temples, before he made a public show of the 
pagan ritual objects, and that it was this which provoked the pagan attack upon the 
Christians; nor is any mention made of the defense of the Serapeum.* Probably the two 
accounts® should be partially combined. For we know that in 391 Theodosius, Arcadius, 
and Honorius issued an edict to Evagrius, the augustalis, and Romanus, the Count of Egypt, 
ordering the suppression of pagan worship (but not the destruction of the temples).” This 
may be identified with the edict of Socrates, and we may regard the edict for the demolition 
of the temples mentioned by Rufinus as a supplementary measure provoked by the pagan 


1 H.E. 1, 22. 5 H.E., v, 16. 

2 The archbishop was the Arian George (see Socrates, 6 Rufinus gives the purely Christian version; Socrates 
H.E., m, 2). (loc. cit.) was influenced by the report of his former 

3 H.E., 11, 23. teachers, the scholars Helladius and Ammonius, the former 

4 Id., 25. John Moschus (Pratum spirituale, LXX11) of whom dispatched nine Christians in the fighting. 
mentions the ruins of this temple as visible in his day (close 7 Codex Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, XVI, 10, 
of the VI century). I. 
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resistance to the earlier decree. That an edict for the destruction of temples was actually 
issued there can be no doubt, though it is not preserved in the Codex Theodosianus. In the 
first place a decree of 399,! forbidding the destruction of temples which ranked as public 
monuments, calls in for inspection permits which had previously been granted authorizing 
demolition of such buildings. The second edict may have been of this character. In the 
second place such an edict is mentioned in an entirely independent source—the A pophtheg- 
mata patrum: There Abba Dulas relates that his master Bisarion, while visiting John 
of Lycopolis, suddenly declared that “‘a decree has been issued for the temples to be 
destroyed.’ And so it came to pass; and they were destroyed.” 

Our only authority for assigning a share in the destruction of the temples to the monks 
of the desert is another apophthegm which tells us that “the Fathers once came to Alex- 
andria summoned by Theophilus the Archbishop that he might pray and overthrow the 
temples," and that they were entertained by the artful prelate, who was already alive to 
the possible uses to which he might turn monasticism. Though the Mount of Nitria is not 
actually named in this anecdote, the situation of the place at no undue distance from 
Alexandria, the great number of monks to be found there, and the analogy of subsequent 
events makes the identification of some, if not all, of these “Fathers” as belonging to the 
Mount of Nitria inevitable. 

For the history of the Mount of Nitria the episode is important because it in all prob- 
ability taught the monks for the first time their power, and the influence they could bring 
to bear upon the authorities, ecclesiastical or secular, at Alexandria. 


5. The Death of Macarius of Alexandria 


Little is known of the latter part of the life of Macarius. Possibly his collision with 
Macarius the Egyptian* may have occurred during this period. He possessed, as we have 
already noticed, cells in various parts of the desert, and amongst them a cell in Scetis. 
It was presumably while residing there that Macarius ‘‘cut off,” that is, excommunicated, 
two brethren who were said to have sinned. This was reported to Macarius the 
Egyptian, who reversed the sentence‘ and declared that it was not the two brethren who 
were “cut off," but Macarius the Alexandrian. When the younger Macarius heard this, 
he fled to the marsh of Scetis, where his namesake found him suffering torments from the 
mosquitoes, and after praising his submission, pointed out that he had acted hastily in 
pronouncing sentence on the two monks whom he himself had questioned and found to be 


1 Codex Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, xvi, 10, had taken possession of the temple.” It was then, no doubt, 
NT that the rioting started. 

2 Bisarion, 1v. Another apophthegm (Epiphanius, i1) 3 Apophth. Patr., Macarius Aegyptius, XX1. 
sales that a chariot race had just ended in the victory 4 Macarius of Alexandria as superior of Cellia pre- 
ofa son of Mary” when “the news concerning the temple sumably had no right to intervene in matters of discipline 
of Serapis spread among the people, that the great Theo- at Scetis, where he himself was subordinate to Macarius 
Philus had returned, overthrown the image of Serapis, and the Great and subject to disciplinary action. 
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innocent. The incident ended with the imposition as a penance of a fast for three weeks, 
to be broken only once a week. 


Here we may raise the interesting question of Macarius' relation to the "intellectual His relations 
with the 


group " of which Evagrius was the ornament: had Macarius of Alexandria lived longer, Orgeuists 


might he not have been stigmatized as an Origenist and a heretic? Unfortunately we 
know nothing about the doctrinal teaching of Macarius; yet we know that he was intimate 
with many of the so-called Origenists. Evagrius and Palladius, for example, were his 
disciples. That he was tolerant of the Origenists, if not in complete sympathy with them, 
is certain, for he was Superior of Cellia, where the leaders of the party mainly dwelt, from 
about 374 down to the date of his death, scarcely five years before the Origenist crisis 
arrived. He must therefore have been aware of the views held by Evagrius, Ammonius, 
and their fellows, and have either shared them or regarded them as innocuous, since he 
certainly made no effort to repress them. 

Palladius, who retired to Cellia in 391, gives us a few fragments of information con- 
cerning the last three years of the saint's life. Macarius still held the office of Priest- His last years 
Superior of Cellia, and despite his age still exercised the functions of his office! and even 
performed three miracles of healing during this period.? The most interesting chrono- 
logically of these notices is one in which Palladius relates that in his veneration for the 
saint, he once spied upon him to see what he was saying or doing and overheard him 
deriding himself and rebuking the devil. Macarius, he says, was then in "extreme old age," 
had completed “nearly a hundred years," * and had lost all his teeth. Fortunately Palladius 
also gives us a fairly adequate, though brief, description of the saint's personal appearance 
at this time. He was somewhat undersized and meager, with hair only on his upper lip 
and the point of his chin, his great asceticism preventing the growth of a full beard. 

Possibly his feeling of veneration forbade Palladius to dwell upon the actual death of 
Macarius, though he states indirectly that it occurred three years after his own arrival 
at Cellia, that is, in 393 or 394. According to the Coptic Calendar the day of the saint's 
death was Bashans sixth (May first)*; the Roman Church observes January second as the 
day of his birth,’ and the Greek Church commemorates him (together with Macarius the 
Egyptian) on January nineteenth.* 

Macarius is credited with the authorship of a code of monastic rules? and with the part- 
authorship (in collaboration with Macarius the Great, Sarapion and Paphnutius) of a 
second code.: These documents, neither of which can be assigned to so early a date as the 


fourth century, are discussed elsewhere.? 
1 Hist. Laus., ch. xvin (anecdote concerning Mark); ed. Tisserant, p. [26]; Les Ménologes. . .coptes-arabes, ed. 


ch. xxv (story of Valens the Monk). 2 See p. 58. Nau, pp. [39]. [63]. 
3 Hence, it seems, the 97 years with which “Sarapion” 5 See Acta SS., Jan. 1, pp. 84 f. 
wrongly credits Macarius the Egyptian (see p. 119). 6 See Synax. Constant., ed. Delehaye, col. 401 f. 
4 See Synax., ed. Basset, pp. 1000f.; Malan, Calendar of 7 Migne, P.G., xxxiv, col. 96; f. 
the Coptic Church, p. 29; Abt’l Barakat, Le Calendrier, 8 Id., col. 971 f. 9 Appendix tv (p. 469). 
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6. The Visit Described in the Historia Monachorum 


Repeated reference has been made in the foregoing pages to the Historia monachorum 
which in Latin dress has long been familiar to historians and universally regarded as the 
work of Rufinus. Modern scholarship, however, has recognized that a Greek version of 
this work exists embedded! in the “long text" of the Lausiac History, and the various 
sections have now been disengaged and reunited to form a distinct work.? 

The author of the Historia monachorum was a monk from the monastery founded by 
Rufinus on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem; and may perhaps be Timothy, who was 
Archdeacon of Alexandria in 412 4.p.* The work itself is a series of notices on the more 
remarkable monks and hermits seen or heard of by the writer and his companions in the 
course of a journey from Lycopolis (Assiüt) northwards.’ The date of this journey can be 
determined closely. It began in September, 394, for John of Lycopolis is represented as 
prophesying the overthrow of Eugenius by Theodosius, and when the travellers reached 
the Nitrian desert, Macarius of Alexandria had died “quite recently," Dioscorus the 
Tall was already a bishop,’ Evagrius was still alive? and the Anthropomorphic troubles 
were not yet threatening. Nitria and Cellia were reached therefore in the autumn or 
winter of 394 or at latest early in 395. 

The last places mentioned in the narrative before Nitria was reached are Memphis and 
Babylon, roughly corresponding to the modern Cairo,” and as there is some reason to 
believe that the party arrived at Nitria (the secular village) by water, we may perhaps 
assume that they took boat at Babylon and after descending the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile turned aside into the canal which seems to have passed close by Nitria. 

The author describes the Mount of Nitria as the most famous monastic center in Egypt, 
situated nearly forty miles from Alexandria, and taking its name from the village nearby 
where the natron is collected. Here were fifty “tabernacles” or thereabouts lying close 
together, in which the monks dwelt singly and in larger or smaller groups, under the 
supreme authority of one “father,” or superior. “When therefore we were drawing near 
this place, they were aware that foreign brethren were approaching, and straightway 


1 This of-course was the work of later compilers who Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. x11), but was already Bishop of 


threw the two works into one. Hermopolis in 394, when he attended the Synod of Con- 
2 Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, pp. 135 f. stantinople (see Le Quien, Oriens Christ., 11, 515; Hardouin, 
3 Hist. Mon. (Greek), Prologue, § 2. Ada conciliorum, 1, 956). 
4 See Butler, L.H., 1, pp. 276 f. 9 Id., ch. xxvir. 
5 Probably the party had sailed up to Assiüt (the north 10 Id., ch. xx, 3. 

wind being that which normally prevails on the Nile), and 11 See p. 19. 

returned northwards (mainly) by land to avoid the slow 12 Ib. 


journey by water y 13 Le., rude monastic dwellings of any size. The Greek 
6 Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. 1, 64. Eugenius was defeated of Sozomen (H.E., vi, 31, 1) is povaorýpia which is not 


and slain Sept. 6, 394 (Socrates, H.E., v, 25). to be equated with “monastery” in its modern sense, though 
7 ld., ch. xxvi. ; we know that there were communities of 150 and 200 
8 Id. (Latin), ch. xxi, 2. Dioscorus was not yet con- monks, dwelling presumably in solid groups, at the Mount 


secrated when Palladius reached Nitria in 390 (see of Nitria. See p. 172. 
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poured forth one and all from their cells like a swarm of bees. With joyful speed and glad 
haste they hastened to meet us: very many of them brought with them pitchers of water 
and loaves of bread....Then, when they had welcomed us, they first brought us to the 
church with singing of psalms and washed our feet, each one wiping us with the linen 
garments which he was wearing, as though merely relieving the fatigue of our journey, 
but really purging away the cares of human life by this traditional symbolism. What then 
shall I now say of their courtesy? What of their kindness? What of their charity? Each 
of them sought to bring us into his own cell." 1 

From the Mount of Nitria the travellers proceeded into the “inner desert" to Cellia, 
about ten miles distant. “To this place retire those who have first been trained yonder 
[at the Mount of Nitria] and, having cast their sloughs, wish to lead a more private life. 
For it is an utter desert, and the cells are situated at such distances that they are neither 
within sight nor call of one another. Each monk remains alone in his respective cell, and 
there is a great silence and great peace amongst them.” 

The list of monks seen by the travellers at Cellia betrays the author's sympathy 
with the Origenist party. Ammonius with his brothers receives first mention?: of these 
Eusebius and Euthymius had not yet attracted the favor of Theophilus, but Dioscorus 
was already a bishop. The elder brother is described as living in a “monastery” or cell 
furnished with all things necessary and surrounded by a wall? of (sun) baked bricks within 
which was a well. The author relates that on one occasion this father relinquished his own 
cell to accommodate a monk who was newly arrived, and at other times would set to work 
with the brethren and in a single day build “monasteries” 4 for a party of new arrivals. 
Nay more, he would entice the strangers into the church to partake of refreshment, 
and while they were thus occupied, would furnish the new-built cells with necessary 
equipment. 

Another worthy seen at Cellia was Didymus, who used to trample unharmed upon 
scorpions, horned vipers, and asps.* No father of this name is mentioned elsewhere, and it 
is possible that he should be identified with Isaac, the disciple of Macarius, whom Palladius 
describes as enjoying similar immunity.’ Here too were Cronius,’ who could boast the 
double distinction of having been a companion of Saint Antony and of having attained the 
great age of one hundred and ten years, and Origenes, also a disciple of Antony. Evagrius 
also was deemed worthy of notice as one who had been long under the instruction of 
Macarius? He gave the travellers salutary advice as to moderation in water drinking, and 


1 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxr. 6 Dial. de vila Job. Chrys., $ xvii. 
2 Id. (Latin), ch. xxi. 7 Hist. Mon. (Latin) ch. xxv; in the Greek (ch. xxvi) 
3 Certainly not a fortified wall, but merely one to insure he is called Cronides. On his history see p. 55. 


8 Id. (Latin), ch. xxvi (he is omitted in the Greek, 


4 This well illustrates the unambitious connotation of doubtless because of his name). He was a priest and 
the term “monastery” in the IV century. steward of Pambo at the time of Melania's visit. 


5 Id. (Greek), ch. xxv. 9 Id. (Latin), ch. xxvir. 
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gave proof of his own asceticism in abstaining almost wholly from bread while the other 
monks made bread and salt their staple diet. 

The author was less interested in the earlier monks who had passed away. Macarius 
of Alexandria, however, is accorded a notice of some length,' though he is partially con- 
fused with his namesake. Amoun, as founder of the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, is also 
spoken of with respect in a chapter containing some valuable pieces of information.* 

There is no indication that the author and his friends went on from Cellia to Scetis. 
No monks living there at the time of the visit are named, and Macarius alone is 


mentioned for his historic interest as founder of the place, 


1. Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxix. 2 Id. (Latin), ch. xxx; (Greek), ch. xxix. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE RISE OF THE FOUR MONASTERIES OF SCETIS 
AND THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


1. Summary of the History of Scetis between 356 and 380 A.D. 


E have heard but little of Scetis since the date (about 356) when the monastic 
settlement founded there by Macarius began definitely to flourish, and that 
little may be summed up here. 

In his Letter to Theophilus! Ammonius the Bishop tells us of Athanasius (at a date later 
than 363) that “he asked me concerning the holy anchorets in Scetis, Paésius and Paul 
and Psoios (Vos) his brethren, and Isaias and Pesyrus and Isaac and Paul... .” This list 
of anchorets in Scetis is important for more than one reason; but for the present its value 
consists in this, that Athanasius took a keen, real interest in the ascetics there—a practical 
guarantee that they were of the orthodox party. Sisoes, too, who left Scetis about 356, 
was an uncompromising foe of Arianism.? 

Whether Lucius and his forces raided Scetis as well as the Mount of Nitria in 374 we 
do not know; Macarius the Great, the “Father of Scetis,” was of course banished, and 
Paphnutius the Scetiote was apparently? one of the monks banished to Diocaesarea. They 
may have come up to the Mount of Nitria to give moral support to the brethren there, or 
have been arrested in their own fastness. In any case the storm was soon over, and the 
exiles returned to their abodes before 380; for it was in or near 378 that Porphyry of Gaza,‘ 
a native of Thessalonica, came to Scetis where after a few days he was “‘accounted worthy 
of the venerable habit,” and where he spent the next five years with the holy fathers. It is 
clear that normal conditions had been restored before Porphyry’s arrival. 


1 § 24 (Acta SS., May 111, Appendix, p. 75%): nutius the Scetiote seen by Melania: see Palladius, Hist. 

2 See p. 74. Laus., ch. XLVI. 

3 This statement depends upon the identification (which 4 On Porphyry of Gaza see his Life by Mark the Deacon 
is hardly doubtful) of Paphnutius the Exile with Paph- (P.G., Lxv, col. 1213), and Tillemont, Mémoires, x, 703 f. 
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The period which follows was marked by the most important developments in the 
monastic colony of Scetis. We are fortunate in possessing a good deal of information on 
this subject; and though much of it is shrouded in the mists of a legendary atmosphere, 


the nucleus of solid fact can often be partially disengaged. 


2. The Four Monasteries of Scetis 


This development is the foundation, or, to speak more accurately, the unpremeditated 
formation of the four monasteries of Saints Macarius, John the Little, Bishói, and Maximus 
and Domitius (Baramüs).! Until the middle of the ninth century these were so famous 
as to be generally known as the “Four Monasteries.” A writer of unknown date who 
assumes the name of John the Little (Colobos), after enumerating the four, continues as 
follows : Thus these Four Monasteries are the stars, my beloved, which shine on the holy 
mountain of Shihét like jewels and precious stones in a dark place. They are like the Four 
Holy Gospels which shine over all the world.” ? 

Clugnet? confidently asserts that so late as the period of Abba Daniel and the second 
half of the sixth century "there was no monastery in the desert of Scetis." If the term 
monastery is to be confined to its mere modern sense, this statement may be accepted. But 
if we understand by the word a distinct association of monks dwelling in a loosely defined 
area round a common center, Clugnet's pronouncement must be utterly rejected. We are 
able to trace back the Four Monasteries to the fourth century. 

We begin to work backwards from the seventh century. In the narrative of the visit 
paid by Benjamin the Patriarch to Scetis‘ the first monastery reached was that of Baramiis 
or Maximus and Domitius, and the context makes it clear that the name was then estab- 
lished. The Monastery of Macarius is, of course, also mentioned, since Benjamin conse- 
crated a new church there. From other sources we learn that the Monastery of Bishói was 
restored by the same patriarch.* The fourth monastery—that of John the Little—is not 
mentioned by name* in connection with Benjamin's visit, but is alluded to in the Coptic Life 
of Samuel of Kalamiin’ at an earlier period in the same century, and again as the monastery 
in which the Patriarch Damian lived as a monk about the middle of the sixth century.’ 

In the sixth century the sack of the Four Monasteries occurred in the patriarchate 
of the same Damian,’ and John Moschus? in relating an anecdote of the same general 
period refers to the “Four Laurae of Scetis.” Earlier still, the Four Monasteries are 
mentioned in connection with the Gaianite heresy (about 535 A.D.)." 


1 Of these three exist to the present day ; the Monastery 5 See p. 269. 
of John the Little alone has perished, and its place been 6 It was doubtless one of the “rest of the monasteries” 
taken by the Syrian Monastery. which were visited: see p. 272. 


2 “John the Little," Life of Bisbói (B.N., Fi A ron 
No. 4796, fol. 1623). saa Onds arabe, 7 See Cauwenbergh, Etude sur les moines d' Egypte, p. 90. 


x 8 See p. 248. 
3 Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. ix, note 4. 9 See ui 
4 See p. 272. 10 Pratum spirituale, cxi. 11 See p. 229. 
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We have little detailed information on the history of Scetis in the first third of the sixth 
and the last two thirds of the fifth century, but we know that in the first sack of Scetis 
(about 408) four churches were destroyed.! Passing back a few years more, we find that 
at the very end of the fourth century and on the eve of the Origenist crisis, there were four 
“congregations” in Scetis each with its church and its priest-superior? ; and these congrega- 
tions with their churches seem to have been long established at that date (399). 

As a result we may claim that, except for one lacuna which is due to our imperfect 
information, the four monasteries, or topoi, or laurae, definitely named in the seventh 
century can be traced back from point to point to the fourth. We have now to decide 
whether or no the eponymous saints of these monasteries were really their founders. 

Our fourth-century authorities, when referring to the four “Churches” or four “ Congre- 
gations" of Scetis, never distinguish them by name. The earliest instances of the use of 
names are to be found in the Life of Apollinaria? where the Laura of Macarius is mentioned, 
and in the History of the Patriarchs, whence we learn that the sixth-century Patriarch 
Damian was a monk in the Monastery of Saint John (the Little). John Moschus (sixth- 
seventh century) refers only generally to the “Four Laurae of Scetis," but distinguishes 
ohe of them as the “Laura of Abba Sisoes"5; but whether Sisoes is to be regarded as a 
sixth-century superior of a laura, or whether the name is a corruption of Bishói (in Coptic 
Pishoi), is matter for conjecture. It must not be supposed that the four communities 
or monasteries received distinguishing names only in the sixth century. While Macarius 
and John the Little, famous in legend and story, and not merely as founders of monasteries, 
might conceivably have been adopted by a later age as "patrons" of two of the com- 
munities in Scetis, the same cannot be true of the Monasteries of Bishói and Baramüs. 
Bishói and the “Roman Saints" of Baramás are almost or entirely unknown save as the 
originators of the monasteries which bear their names. That they were arbitrarily selected 
in or about the sixth century as the patron saints of the two remaining monasteries is 
therefore incredible. In short, we regard the names of the four monasteries as original in 
the sense that they really preserve the memory of their founders or originators. 

Before we detail the circumstances in which the several monasteries came to be founded, 
we must pause to consider the order of precedence assigned to them by Coptic writers. 
"Sarapion's" Life of Saint Macarius* distinctly gives first place to the Monastery of 
Baram(s, the second to the Monastery of Macarius himself,’ and the third and fourth to the 
Monasteries of John the Little and Bishói. On the other hand, the Arabic Life of Bisbói* by 
“John the Little” represents the Monastery of Macarius as the first to be founded, followed 


1 See p. 157. 5 Pralum spirituale, CLXIX. 
2 Cassian, Coll., x, 2. See p. 133. 6 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 87 f. 
3 See the Bollandist Bibl. Hagiogr. Graeca (ed. 2), p. 22 7 That is, the permanent Monastery of Macarius, as 
(the date of this Life, however, seems to be undetermined). distinguished from the initial settlement in Scetis men- 
4 Ed. Evetts, p. 209: the compilers are certainly using tioned above (p. 65). 
early, perhaps contemporary, sources. 8 Ms. cit., fol. 1615. 
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by those of John the Little and Bishói, while Baramüs is placed fourth. There is, therefore, 
a distinct conflict between our authorities. But probability is in favor of the order given 
by “‘Sarapion” ; for the alternative has all the appearance of an attempt to give precedence 
first to the Monastery of Macarius, and then to the foundations of the purely indigenous 
worthies, John and Bishói. 


3. The Foundation of Baramáüs 


The Arabic name Baramüs (+32) is a transliteration of the Coptic Pa-Romeos 
(napoxeoc), the * (Monastery) of the Romans." The latter part of the compound is cer- 
tainly of great antiquity, for the tenth century Mss. of the Life of Saint Macarius! name 
the monastery the “Cell of the Romans” (epaosa wupoacoc), and the title was certainly 
ancient at that period. There is no need to seek any other derivation, though Quatremére? 
somewhat strangely suggests that mepnuoc (i.e., the "Desert Monastery”) is the original, 
and the title is sometimes supposed to be a corruption of the name Misa (Moses) and to 
commemorate Moses the Robber, or the Black. 

The story of the foundation of Baramüs is related in the Coptic Life of Maximus and 
Domitius. The title of this work is as follows: “The life of the Roman Saints, Maximus 
and Domitius, sons of Valentinian (ovaAentinoc)....It has been told by Pshoi, the man 
of Constantinople and deacon,’ who inhabited Shiét near Abba Macarius, the man of God, 
and Abba Isidorus. This man‘ went to his rest a deacon; and they put in his place Moses 
the Black. And Abba Pshoi’ has written the lives of these two saints for a memorial of 
them, and placed it in the church... " 

According to this document Maximus and Domitius were the children of Valentinian, 
“the son of Jovian, who destroyed all the temples of the idols.” Piously brought up, the 
youths resolved to become monks, and as a preliminary made a pilgrimage to Nicaea, 
whence they were sent to Agabus, a famous ascetic of Palestine, who dwelt on a rock near 
the sea.* They were received by the ascetic, and initiated into the monastic life. 

After the youths had dwelt with him for six years, Agabus saw by night a vision of 
Macarius—described as a tall man clad in black-striped (?) garments, wearing a cowl on 


1 4.M.G., xxv, p. 87. 2 Mémoires, 1, p. 471. 


y 7 Pshoi, the “man of Constantinople,” is not to be 
3 Moses was indeed connected with the Monastery of 


identified with the famous Egyptian solitary, Pishoi (as 


Baramûs (cf. Makrizi, ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., 
Ch. vil, $ 77, pp. 111 f.), and in later times there arose a 
monastery bearing his name. 

4 Ed. Amélineau, 4.M.G., xxv, pp. 262 f. A Syriac re- 
cension has been published by Nau (P.O., v, pP. 752 Í.). 

5 So the Coptic text printed by Amélineau (loc. cit.), 
who nevertheless gives “archdeacon” in his translation. 

6 Le., Pshoi. Amélineau apparently takes the demon- 
strative pronoun dpa: as indicating Isidorus, though Isidorus 
is well known as Priest of Scetis, and indeed is stated in 
this document (4.M.G., xxv, P- 311) to have become priest 
of the Church of Maximus and Domitius. 


Nau does, P.O., v, p. 698). Since Maximus and Domitius 
are confused with Arcadius and Honorius (see p. 101), 
I suspect that Pshoi is a mere pseudonym for Arsenius, 
who is sometimes alleged to have been a deacon and who 
might be described (loosely) as a “man of Constantinople." 
The name Arsenius was perhaps suppressed because that 
saint was a Melkite possession (see Abû Salih, Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 49 af.). Of course the work 
is not really by Arsenius, but of far later date. 

8 Hist. Patr., p. 408, identifies this place as Dér Mat, 
the Monastery of Abba Harmanus. 
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which were crosses, and bearing a staff and a cross—who bade him inform the brothers 
that when he (Agabus) was dead, they were tó retire to Scetis. 

Despite this injunction, the two saints seem to have remained in Palestine for some time, 
performing such remarkable miracles that they were at length discovered by Theodosius 
(who had succeeded Valentinian I in January, 379). It was not until the people of Con- 
stantinople sought to have Maximus as successor to their deceased patriarch that the 
brothers retired to Egypt to join Macarius.! After suffering great hardships by the way, 
they were at length transported by an angel to Scetis and left “on the great rock which 
is up above (?) the water to the south.” 2 

Having found Macarius they desired to be made monks. Macarius, seeing that they 
were delicately bred, tried to dissuade them, as being unfit for the hard life of the desert, 
but finding them resolved, he showed them where and how to make their cell, how to set 
about the regular monastic employment of basket making, and how they might exchange 
their baskets for the bread they needed with the watchman who guarded the natron.? 

Three years passed, and Macarius returned to the part of the desert in which the brothers 
were settled, learning in the course of his visit that the elder had already attained to per- 
fection, while the younger had not yet reached the same pitch. A few days after, Maximus 
died and his soul was carried up to heaven, where the whole company of saints awaited 
him; three days later, the younger brother, Domitius, also died and was buried with 
Maximus near the cave in which they had dwelt.‘ The dates of their deaths are given as 
Tübeh fourteenth and seventeenth.’ 

The actual foundation of Baramás is thus recorded’: “For the rest, a year of days after 
the decease of these saints, when the desert was thickly populated with monks, both from 
the Mount of Pernoudj and from the solitary dwellings scattered about Egypt—they built 
for them a great church and made Abba Isidorus priest (of it), and me (Pshoi) also, the 
unworthy, deacon. After that the great Abba Macarius gave a name to the church, 
directing and saying: ‘Call this topos the Cell of the Romans.'" Three seniors from the 
Mount of Pernoudj, Pamo (Pambo), Pihor (Pior), and Athre, thereupon demanded of 
Macarius whether he knew the names of the saints. To this Macarius replied that he knew 
them, but that the topos was to be called “the Romans” (mpwmeoc), lest one individual 


1 No patriarch appears to have died during the reign features of the story are certainly far older than that 
of Theodosius I. Demophilus the Arian was deposed in period. 
380 by Gregory Nazianzen who instantly renounced the 4 See A.M.G., xxv, pp. 305 f. 
dignity. Nectarius was elected in 381 and survived the 5 They are regularly commemorated on Tübeh 17th. 
emperor. If the refusal of Gregory is the occasion referred Abü Salih (Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 53) 
to, the flight to Egypt would be in 381. states that their festival was held on this day at the 
2 A.M.G., xxv, p. 292 (cf. p. 65). Monastery of Dahshür, adding that the Copts made 
3 Further on in the Life (4.M.G., xxv, p. 301) this pilgrimages (to Scetis?) thrice a year in their honor, on 
guard is identified as a man of Jebromenesin in the diocese the Feast of the Holy Cross (Tit 17th), on the Feast 
of Arbat. This detail suggests that the Life in its present of the Bathing (Epiphany, Tübeh 11th), and on Easter 
"shape is a work of the VII century (since John the Hegumen Monday. 
of Scetis was also a native of the same place). But essential 6 A.M.G., XXV, p. 311. 
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name should come to be attached to it. Our author adds that "Abba Paphnutius the 
disciple of Abba Macarius, he who was Father of Shiét after him," was satisfied that 
Macarius took this course at the bidding of the ^ Cherubim of light." This story from the 
Coptic Life would determine the legendary date of the founding of Baramüs within very 
close limits. They fled to Scetis about 381 A.D. after they had been discovered by Theodosius 
in Palestine, they lived there three years, and died about 383-384. “‘A year of days" would 
bring the founding of the monastery. 

Elsewhere the formation of a definite settlement near the tombs of the two brothers is 
more clearly stated. “When these holy youths were gone to their rest, they buried them 
near the cave; and when some monks dwelt in this part (of the desert) near the cave, they 
called all the place the Cell (or Laura) of the Romans unto this day.” 

Such is the story of the origin of the monastery known as Baramûs. It is certainly not 
primary ; on the contrary, elements of varying dates may be distinguished in it. That 
section which deals with the arrival of the two saints in Scetis, their life there, the visit 
paid them by Macarius, and their death is borrowed with only the slightest modifica- 
tions from the Greek Apophthegmata patrum,? the only differences of note being that in 
the original the brothers are called “strangers” (or foreigners") and not "Romans," 
and that no mention is made of the “great church" built in their honor. Macarius is 
represented as merely inviting his visitors to “come and see the martyrium of the Little 
Strangers," and the martyrium is nothing more ambitious than the cell in which the 
brothers had dwelt. 

It is remarkable that though the Greek apophthegm leaves the brothers nameless, and 
though the Coptic Life asserts that Macarius refused to reveal who they were, the latter 
document quotes their names. This creates a strong suspicion that the whole earlier part 
of the Coptic narrative was originally distinct and has been imperfectly fused on to the 
Greek story of the "Little Strangers" received by Macarius. And since the personal names 
are hardly such as would occur to the monks of Scetis in weaving pure romance, we may 
perhaps accept Maximus and Domitius as the names of actual persons who came from 
Syria and, being traditionally associated with the monastery afterwards known as Baramís, 
were identified with the "Little Strangers." Indeed it is practically certain that this part 
of the story is Syrian and imported from Syria. In support of this we should notice that 
Maximus and Domitius are, as names, familiar in Syria*; that the brothers were disciples 
of Agabus and sojourned in Palestine; that their miracles are connected with places like 
Ascalon, Iconium, Magdala in Pisidia, Gabala, Seleucia in Isauria,‘ in northwestern Syria 
or in eastern Asia Minor. 


1 “Sarapion,” Lifeof Saint Macarius (4.M.G., xxv, p.87). 3 See the Index to Wright's Cat. of Syr. MSS. in 
2 Macarius, xxx. The anecdote was communicated B.M. 
by a disciple of Macarius to Betimes (Pijimi), a hermit 4 See A.M.G., xxv, pp. 270 f. 


of the early V century. 
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Now Valentinian I had no sons (unless they were natural) : how, then, did this element 
find its way into the developed narrative? The monks of Scetis did know of two Roman 
princes, Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of Theodosius, for Arsenius, their tutor, fled to 
Scetis in 394 and became one of the most famous ascetics there. This Arsenius seems 
(rightly or wrongly) to have been identified with that Abba Romaeus," or Roman Father 
(povaxós Tis "Pepatos), who settled in Scetis "somewhat near the church," and owing 
to his delicacy was provided with comforts unusual in the desert. If we can admit this, 
the obscurity surrounding the name Baramüs begins to disperse, for the connection of 
Arsenius (““Romaeus’’), tutor of two princes, with the Church of Baramíüs? would bring 
the royal element into the atmosphere (so to speak), while the Oriental tendency to weave 
romance would do the rest, identifying these princes with the “Little Strangers” on the 
one hand, and with the historical (?) but less exalted Maximus and-Domitius on the other. 
That this is the true explanation of the “royal” element? in the story is made yet more 
probable by Makrizi's story* of the origin of Baramüs, where Arsenius is represented as 
the tutor, not of Arcadius and Honorius, but of Maximus and Domitius themselves. It 
s Arsenius, then, who is responsible for the introduction of the “Roman” and the 
"royal" element into the story, and we may conjecture that the names of the Syrians 
Maximus and Domitius were substituted for Arcadius and Honorius, because it could not 
be denied that the sons of Theodosius became emperors and not monks. 

What, then, was the Monastery of Baramíüs before Arsenius threw the glamor of his 
romantic history upon it? The lemma prefixed to the Life of Maximus and Domitius, 
already quoted,’ states that Isidorus was appointed priest of the memorial church, while 
"Pshoi" (Arsenius) became deacon, and was succeeded by Moses the Robber. The essential 
part of this assertion—the association of Isidorus with Baramüs—looks like a piece of 
genuine local tradition and if it can be accepted as such, then Baramüs was one of the 
“Four Congregations” of Scetis already discussed. For Isidorus is frequently mentioned 
as “Priest of Scetis,"" was almost certainly one of the earliest companions of Macarius, 
and is named by Cassian: as priest of the same community over which Paphnutius sub- 
sequently presided—a community which is elsewhere? identified as one of the four con- 
gregations existing in Scetis before the close of the fourth century. But if the monastery 


1 Compare Apophth. Patr., Romaeus, 1 (where one Ms. Fraser, Tbe Real Siberia, pp. 65 f.). The legends of Apol- 
describes the monk as péyas yevdpevos rod zaXaríov) with linaria and Hilaria (pp. 117 and 224) are but variant 
id., Arsenius, xxxvi. manifestations of the same tendency. 

2 For the connection of Arsenius with the Monastery 4 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vii, $ 77. 
of Baram(üs see Sicard’s notes in Lettres édifiantes et 5 See p. 98. 


6 Whether or no this church is identical with the church 


curieuses, t. V, p. 42. 
alleged to have been built for Isidorus by Melania is 


3 There is apparently a natural tendency to identify 


mysterious monks whose history is unknown with exalted conjectural. See p. 76. 

Personages. Thus, to quote a quite modern instance, the 7 E.g, Apopbth. Patr., Isidorus, 1 and Palladius, Hist. 
hermit Theodore Kuzmilch at Tomsk, who was known as Laus., ch. xix. 

"the bondservant of God" and died in 1864, was generally 8 Coll., xviii, 15. 

believed to be the vanished Czar Alexander | (see J. F. 9 ld. X 2: 
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known as Baramtis was, as we believe with "Sarapion," the original monastic settlement 
in Scetis, the date of its foundation is extremely early, for it has been shown that a 
“congregation” had gathered round Macarius in Scetis before he was ordained priest— 
that is, before 340. 

This does not involve rejection of the Greek apophthegm concerning the “Little 
Strangers.” The anecdote, as we believe, is at once early and explanatory of the way in 
which a “holy place” in Scetis came to exist. This “holy place" was in the neighborhood! 
of the existing? settlement and became its dominant attraction. Consequently the real 
origin of the settlement dropped out of sight, and the two mysterious youths received and 
honored by Macarius were alone remembered. 

There is nothing in the apophthegm which suggests a date for the episode. There was, 
indeed, already a church in Scetis and (it is implied) other monks when the “Little 
Strangers” dwelt there, but this does not help us to determine whether the anecdote 
should be placed comparatively early or late in the career of Macarius. The Coptic story 
shows what may be guiding lights or mere will-o'-the-wisps. Isidorus,* the Priest of Scetis, 
is mentioned in connection with the saints, and we are assured that Pambo, Pior, and Athre 
sought to learn of Macarius the names of the brothers.‘ All these persons belong to the 
older generation of fourth-century monks and therefore create the impression that the 
* Little Strangers" came to Scetis at a comparatively early period. But the mention of 
Pambo is, if genuine, all important. This father died, as we have seen, in 373, and if he 
really visited Scetis after the death of the "Little Strangers," these youths lived and died 
at some period previous to the date named. It seems impossible to go farther than this; 
indeed, even in going so far we are treading on slippery ground. The mention of Pambo, 
Pior, and Athre may well be spurious*; and if that be the case, we have no evidence at 
all with which to establish the date of the “Little Strangers." 

We may now sum up the whole matter. Baramüs was the original settlement “founded” 
by Macarius before 340—a church surrounded by cells for the monks scattered about 
the neighboring desert—but its beginnings were obscured (a) by the fact that Macarius 
subsequently founded another settlement, which was particularly associated with him, 
and (b) by the growing reputation of the two saintly strangers honored by Macarius. In the 
late fifth or the early sixth century these saints were confused with the royal pupils of the 

1 Cf. A.M.G., xxv, p. 315: “for our fathers have placed apophthegm and in the Coptic Life(.4. M.G., xxv, pp.296f.) 


near them the little dwelling (uaumwns) of these saints, that there was already a church in Scetis which the saints 
as it were a church.” Sicard in the early XVIII century attended. 


saw near Baramas the ruins of a “church” of Maximus 3 On Isidorus see Tillemont, Mémoires, vin, 440f., 
and Domitius (Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. v, p. 44), 787 f. 


and Sonnini (Travels, trans. Hunter, 11, p. 142) saw “a 4 A.M.G., xxv, p. 311. 

small house. ..in which the Cophts Say a saint was born 5 Pambo is frequently the victim of anachronism: see 

(sic)... -They call him Maximous.” e.g., Apophih. Patr., Theophilus, 11; and the Coptic Virtues 
2 The existence of a settlement before the two saints of Saint Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, p. 185), where he is de- 

reached Scetis rests upon the statement found in the Greek scribed as meeting Evagrius. 
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Roman Arsenius, emerging as Roman princes who (to evade awkward historical facts) 
were identified as sons of Valentinian l. At about the same time, or possibly later, the story 
of the north-Palestinian Maximus and Domitius (probably real persons) was absorbed 
into the growing legend, with the result that the nameless youths who joined Macarius, 
now duly equipped with names and rank, stood forth as “Our Fathers the Romans, Maxi- 
mus and Domitius," patron saints though not truly originators of the Monastery of 
Baramüs. 

At what period, then, did the legend in the Coptic Life take shape? Fortunately we 
have a terminus ante quem to limit inquiry into the age of the developed legend. When 
the Patriarch Benjamin I visited Shiét about 655 A.D., the first place he reached was 
“near Baramüs and Maximus and Domitius, where we alighted at the Church of the holy 
Isidorus.” ! There can be no doubt, then, that the legend had attained its full development 
by or before the middle of the seventh century. 

The terminus post quem is less definitely marked. But if the influence of Arsenius upon 
the form of the story be admitted, the identification of the two brothers as “Roman” 
princes must be later than the death of Arsenius (444 A.D.). Again, within a few years of 
Arsenius' death the great crisis following the Council of Chalcedon came upon Egypt, and 
the monks (we may well believe) were too much absorbed in the controversy of the day to 
be weaving legends about their departed worthies. Therefore it is not likely that the 
development of the existing story can have commenced until a decade or two after 451; 
and if this is so, we can understand why Maximus and Domitius appear in the Jacobite 
Calendar alone: they were saints only in the eyes of the Monophysites. 

At the same time it is probable that the main outlines of the story were fixed either 
before or soon after the close of the fifth century ; otherwise, we might expect to find far 
wilder historical distortions than we do. The whole story had probably become stereo- 
typed by 600 A.D. 

An alternative to the foregoing conclusion on the origin of Baramüs must be mentioned. 
Sonnini? states that the Monastery of Baramüs was originally inhabited by Greek? monks 
who had given place to the Copts. Probably this assertion is based on nothing more solid 
than Sonnini's fragmentary information concerning the supposed Greek saints, Maximus 
and Domitius. 

But it is possible that as there was a quarter in Cairo known in Arabic as Háret er 
Rüm (Coptic, spaaa kpwaeoc) and inhabited by Greeks, and as there was (later) in Scetis 
itself a Dér es Surián occupied by Syrians, so Baramts, or Dêr er Rim, was a monastery 
for monks of Greek race or Greek faith. This is, however, entirely unsupported by any 


1 Hist. Patr., p. 242. * Monastery of the Greeks.” Yet this is surely no more 
2 Travels, trans. Hunter, 11, p. 160. than a translation of the Coptic epao*z ftspwmeoc, for 
3 In the Arabic Synaxarium (ed. Basset, Bashans 18, which see p. 98. 


P- 1036) Baramás is once styled Dêr er Rüm (egy)! p29), 
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evidence. It would be natural for monks of Greek race or of the Greek (Melkite) persuasion 
to live together apart from the Egyptians, whose language, manners, and customs were so 
different. But we do not know that there was any considerable number of monks in Scetis 
who were Greek by race; and though there certainly were some Melkites (Greek Orthodox) 
there in the period following the Council of Chalcedon,’ there is nothing to show that they 
were numerous, or that they held their ground for any length of time, or that they formed 
a distinct community. 

The Coptic legend (or romantic history) was already fully developed, as we have seen, 
in the seventh century, a few years only after the downfall of Greek or Byzantine rule 
in Egypt. In the reference to the Monastery of Baramüs at this period there is not a 
trace of consciousness that it had ever been in the possession of Greek nationals or of the 
hated Chalcedonians. And the protracted development (as it appears) of the Coptic 
legend thwarts any modification of the theory we have accepted, such as that the con- 
vent may have been in Greek (national or religious) occupation long enough to secure for it 
the name of the “ Monastery of the Greeks," but passed at a comparatively early date into 
the hands of the Monophysites who invented the legend to explain away the disagreeable 
appellation. 

Yet we must not forget that almost nothing is known of the state of affairs in Scetis 
after the Council of Chalcedon; and it will therefore be better to regard Sonnini's theory 
as a possible alternative. 


4- Tbe Foundation of tbe Monastery of Macarius 


The foundation of the Monastery of Macarius is recorded by Coptic writers alone. 

“Sarapion” in the Life of Saint Macarius? relates that after the death of Maximus and 
Domitius, and after the building of a little church in their honor, Macarius began to grow 
famous throughout the world, thus exciting the jealousy of the demons, who attacked and 
seriously maltreated him. Thereupon the Cherubim, who is associated with all the actions 
of Macarius, appeared and said to him: “‘Lo, the Lord has caused this place to be in- 
habited because of thee: now arise and follow me, and I will show thee the place where 
thou shalt finish thy course to the end.’ And he drew him and led him to the top of the 
rock which is to the south of the marsh, to the west of the well up above (?) the valley; 
and he said to him: ‘Begin to make for thyself a dwelling in this place and build a church; 
for verily after a time many people shall dwell in this place.' And so he (Macarius) dwelt 
there to the day of his death. This place is called ‘Abba Makari’ (Macarius), because he 
ended his life there." The narrative then goes on to describe the digging of a well in this 
place which was particularly known as the “Well of Abba Makari." 


1 See pp. 222 f. 


“Cherubim” in Coptic i ingular noun. 
2 A.M G., xxv, pp. 8 B 3 1 in ptic 1s a singular n 
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The topographical indications are somewhat hard to follow!; but there is no doubt that 
the site described is that of the historic Monastery of Macarius. For in the narrative con- 
cerning the consecration of the Church of Saint Macarius by Benjamin I we find the monks 
‘new church. ..has been built for him at the foot of the 


‘ 


informing the patriarch that a 
rock among the cells; because many of the old and sick. ..are wearied if they mount to 
the top of the rock"'?: that is, before the seventh century the Church of Macarius was 
on a “rock,” as described in the Life of Saint Macarius, while the cells of the brethren lay 
on the level ground below. So, too, in the Virtues of Saini Macarius? Pambo, Evagrius, 
Moses, and others are described as being guided miraculeusly to the * Rock of Abba 
Macarius," whereon the saint dwelt. 

We need not fear that these are descriptions of the site occupied by the monastery when 
the documents cited were written and not necessarily of the place where Macarius himself 
dwelt. An important Greek apophthegm (a vastly earlier witness) unmistakably reproduces 
the same topographical features in the following words, which should be compared with 
the passage quoted above from the History of the Patriarchs : "Abba Macarius was dwelling 
in the utter desert (èv rj raveprjp.o),5 and he was alone in it, living as a solitary (ávayopóv), 
while down below? was another desert, where were a number of brethren.” Here again we 
find Macarius dwelling on an eminence while the brethren dwell in the plain below. 

Palladius relates? that the saint had contrived a subterranean passage or tunnel leading 
from his cell to a cave half a stade (303 feet) distant, and that by this passage he used to 
escape when visitors were so numerous as to be troublesome, reciting twenty-four prayers 
on entering and on leaving his retreat. Whether this curious cell was the new abode of 
Macarius or the old near Baramáüs, we cannot tell. 

The Greek apophthegm just quoted also throws some light on the community of monks 
assembled near the new abode of Macarius. These monks clearly acknowledged Macarius 
as their spiritual chief; for when the saint descended to admonish the careless brother 
Theopemptus, they “took palm branches and went forth to meet him"— a signal honor; 
and Theopemptus submitted without demur to his correction. And yet Macarius was not 
living among them as an ordinary superior: he was, we are told, “alone” in the desert, 
“leading a solitary life"; Theopemptus was personally unknown to him, and his short- 
comings were revealed to Macarius, not through the ordinary intercourse between superior 
and monk, but by Satan in person; and lastly, Macarius' visits to the brethren were so 
exceptional as to be regarded as important events. Clearly Macarius had no design of 


1 See 4.4.C.M., 11, ii, § 1. 5 The Coptic (4.M.G., xxv, P- 230) has "the inner 
2 Hist. Patr., p. 241. desert" (nsujaqe etcaSorm). 
3 A.M.G., xxv, p. 186. 6 The Coptic (id., p. 231) has “within” (casown) or 
4 Apobbib. Patr., Macarius, 111: this anecdote un- “to the north" (casxt). 

doubtedly belongs to Macarius the Egyptian and not to 7 Hist. Laus., ch. XVII. 


the Alexandrian. 
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founding a new “monastery”; like Antony and Amoun before him, he intended to lead 
a life of solitude, but gradually attracted a group of admirers, who, nevertheless, remained 
at a respectful distance in the desert plain below the rock. Such was the beginning of the 
Monastery of Macarius. 

The same apophthegm reveals to us a somewhat interesting circumstance in the monastic 
life of Macarius with which we may here deal. Isidorus is often referred to as the “Priest 
of Scetis" as though he held a unique position,' and it is recorded that on one occasion 
he "departed to Abba Theophilus the Archbishop of Alexandria "—the visit being evi- 
dently the official annual visit paid by the heads of monasteries to the archbishop.? Yet 
Macarius was both a priest and the “Father” of Scetis. May we not infer that while 
Macarius was living in seclusion he resigned his functions as priest and superior to Isidorus, 
resuming them again in circumstances unknown to us? 

There is no sound evidence to show when Macarius retired from the neighborhood of 
Baramís to the southeastern part of Scetis. “Sarapion ” in the Life of Saint Macarius seems 
to date it almost directly after the building of the memorial church to Maximus and Domitius 
(about 384-385). But the legendary date of Maximus and Domitius depends upon the 
historical milieu of their story, and this is purely romantic. It is possible to substitute the 
apparently historical “Little Strangers” for the composite Maximus and Domitius,‘ and 
thus make Macarius retire eastwards after the death of the youths celebrated in the Greek 
apophthegm ; but this is hazardous and helps little, since the date of the “Little Strangers" 
is hopelessly obscure. We must be content, therefore, to leave the origin of the Monastery 
of Macarius undefined as regards date, only reiterating that it was founded earlier than 
390, the date of Macarius' own death, and was one of the four communities in Scetis of 
which we first hear in 399. 


5. The Foundation of the Monastery of Jobn the Littles 


The two remaining of the four primary monasteries, or settlements, in Scetis were founded 
in the following circumstances: “And when the saint was grown old, he was besought 
by multitudes to give them the (monastic) habit. .. . He had with him throngs of disciples, 
but they were not all with him (i.e., near him), for some of them, having been fired with 
this noble zeal during his life, dwelt far from him in other places. And since other (monks) 
dwelt near them, their names were given to other Monasteries, which are those of Abba 
John Colobos (the Short, or Little) and of Abba Bishói (Coptic, Pishoi), disciples of Abba 


1. E.g., Apopbib. Pair., Isidorus, 1. 5 Also commonly known in formal or liturgical docu- 
2 ld., vin. 3 See pp. 179, 180. ments as the Hegumen (4.M.G., xxv, pp. 316, 324; 
E In the Life of S. Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, P. 87) “‘Sara- Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 18). He must be distin- 
Pion” does not actually name Maximus and Domitius, guished from the VII century John the Hegumen. For a 
but since he describes them as of the country of Romania general discussion of the life of John as revealed by non- 
and gives the usual explanation of the name Baramfds, it Coptic materials see Tillemont, Mémoires, x, 427 Í. 
is certain that he knew them. 6 Life of S. Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, p. 98). 
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Amoi the disciple of Abba Pithou. But the holy Macarius rejoiced. . .seeing his branches 
multiplied." It is with the first of these monasteries that we now have to deal. 

Our main authorities for the life of John the Little are two: (1) the anecdotes in 
the Apophthegmata patrum, and (2) a Coptic Life by the late seventh-century worthy, 
Zacharias, Bishop of Sakhá.* The latter work was compiled, as the author himself states; 
from a Coptic work known as the Book of tbe Holy Old Men or Paradise (elsewhere called 
the Paradise of Shiét).4 

According to Zacharias, John was one of two sons born of very poor parents who dwelt 
at Tesé (ren) in the nome of Pemje (Oxyrhynchus). Of his boyhood and youth nothing is 
known save one episode. He was fired with desire to live free from care and without labor 
as the angels do, and to realize this ideal, stripped himself and went out into the desert. 
But a week's sojourn in the wilds dispelled the dream and sent the boy back to his home. 
His elder brother, who had apparently inherited the family cottage and a sense of humor, 
resolved to teach the truant a lesson. John knocked at the door; the brother demanded 
who was there, and on hearing that it was John, replied: “John has become an angel and 
is no longer among men." John was therefore left out of doors all night to be admonished 
in the morning: “You are a mortal: you must work again to keep yourself.” The episode 
is clearly a mere boyish essay in asceticism, and certainly belongs to the period of his 
secular life. 

When John was eighteen, “God spake to him spiritually” and bade him go forth “to 
the mount of the natron, which is Shiét, the place where they weigh hearts and thoughts 
with true judgement." Obedient to this command, the youth went to Scetis and there 
joined Abba Amoi (Greek, Ammoés), who shaved his head and invested him in monastic 
garments thrice marked by an angel with the sign of the cross. That John was actually 
the disciple of Amoi is confirmed by the Apophthegmata patrum? 

Amoi seems to have been a stern master. When he went to church he would not allow 
his disciple to walk near him lest they should fall into ordinary conversation, and for the 
same reason he used to turn the youth out of his cell when he had come for spiritual 
guidance as soon as the immediate purpose of the visit was fulfilled." On another occasion 
he pretended to fall into a rage with John, bidding him be gone and go elsewhere. John, 
however, humbly remained at his master's door, only to be driven away each morning 
by Amoi with his palm stick. This test continued for a full week until Amoi, coming forth 
on Sunday morning to go to church, saw seven shining angels placing crowns upon his 


1. P.G., Lxv, col. 204 f. (under the name John Colobus) the period spent in Scetis, but John's elder brother could 
and col. 240 (under the name John the Theban). not then have forced him to work and the story loses point. 

2 A.M ., xxv, pp. 316 f. 7 A.M.G., xxv, p. 326. 

3 Id., p. 322. 8 Id., p. 330. 

4 On this work see my New Texts, p. xxiii, note 2. 9 Ammoés, 111; Johannes Thebanus, 1 (cf. John 

5 Apobbtb. Pair., John Colobos, r1. Colobos, 1). 

6 The Coptic Life (4.M.G., xxv, pp. 354 f.) assigns it to 10 Apophth. Patr., Ammoés, 1. 
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disciple’s head. In consequence, Amoi treated John henceforth as a “father” rather than 
as a disciple. Thus when certain brethren were questioning Amoi as to the essential nature 
of monachism, Amoi referred the problem to John. The young man then threw off all his 
clothes and trampled upon them, to signify that the true monk must strip himself of all 
worldly things and spurn them.? 

The most famous story of the relations between Amoi and John is thus told in the 
Apophthegmaia patrum? “They related concerning Abba John the Little that, having 
retired to Scetis to join an old man of the Thebaid, he settled in the desert. And his superior 
took a dry stick and planted it‘ and said to him: ‘Water this every day with a jar of water, 
until it shall bear fruit.’ Now the water was far distant from them, so that he went out 
in the evening and came back in the morning. But after three years (the stick) lived and 
bare fruit. And the old man took it and brought it to the church, saying to the brethren: 
"Take and eat the fruit of obedience.” 

It is interesting to see how this legend grew up. Sulpicius Severus,5 without mentioning 
any names, tells the same tale to illustrate the literal obedience rendered by disciples in 
Egyptian monasteries, adding that it occurred in comparatively recent times.* But the 
narrator, Postumian, while declaring that he had seen the stick (then grown into a small 
tree) flourishing in the courtyard of a monastery, places the scene of the miracle only two 
miles from the Nile—a situation which is of course incompatible with Scetis. Cassian* 
gives us what is, no doubt, the fact from which the legend expanded, telling the same story 
with two vital points of difference: (a) after the stick had been watered for one year, the 
senior who had imposed the task pulled it up and threw it away—the miraculous ending 
of the story being wholly absent; (b) John of Lycopolis* and not John the Little is the 
obedient disciple. The marked sobriety of this version establishes it as the true and 
original form of the story, and the fact that Cassian spent some time in Scetis and yet 
locates the incident at Lycopolis, surely makes it certain that the legend was only adopted 
and rounded off by the monks of the desert. 

The identical tree” (alleged) has been seen by a succession of European travellers since 
1657 and still survives ( 1921) on the site of John's monastery [Pl. V, a]. 


1 A.MG., xxv, pp. 334 f. 

2 ld., p. 337. 

3 John Colobos, 1. See also my New Texts, P. 137. 

4 Zacharias in the Coptic Life of Jobn tbe Litile (A.M.G., 
XXV, p. 347) says that the stick was planted twelve miles 
distant from the cell of Amoi. 

5 Dialogus, 1, 13. 

. 6 The travellers (in the Dialogue) were at Alexandria 
in 400-401, since the controversy concerning Origen was 
then raging. 

7 Inst., iv, 24. 

8 Note that in the Arabic Synax., ed. Basset, Hatür 17, 
P- 245, John of Lycopolis is said to have been originally 


a monk at Shiét; the incident as narrated by Cassian may 
therefore after all have taken place in Scetis. 

9 This legend no doubt was the model for the story of 
the Tree of S. Ephraem still existing in the Syrian Mon- 
astery (see p. 114), perhaps also for the famous legend 
of the budding staff of S. Etheldreda (Liber Eliensis, 1, 13) 
figured in sculpture in the Octagon of her church in far-off 
Ely. 

10 The tree seems to have been ancient even in the XVII 
century. But its actual position (on the ruins of the wall 
of John’s monastery) suggests that it took root after the 
monastery fell into decay, probably in the XV century. 
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In the Apophthegmata patrum! is yet another anecdote of John's early monastic days. 
Certain monks were once assembled in Scetis at a common meal, John being with them. 
One of the party, a priest of great fame, rose up to hand the water jar, but all felt ashamed 
to be served by so eminent a man. Thereupon John received it, and, being rebuked for so 
doing though he was the youngest of them all, replied that he had presumed to do so lest 
the great man might feel hurt by a general refusal of his kindness. 

We now approach the period when John became independent. “They used to say of the 
little John of the Thebaid, the disciple of Abba Ammoés (Amoi), that he passed twelve 
years ministering to the old man when he was sick and he used to sit with him upon the 
couch. And the old man made nothing of him, though he labored greatly on his behalf, 
and never said: ‘A blessing on you.’ But when he was about to die and the old men were 
sitting by, he (Ammoés) grasped his hand and said to him: ‘Blessings, blessings, blessings 
on you!’ And he committed him to the old men saying: ‘This is an angel and not a man.'"? 

In the Coptic Life of John? Amoi gives a message of some importance to John: “O John 
my son, when I shall have passed away from this world, go and dwell in the place where 
thou didst plant the tree...for this tree, which thanks to thee has put forth roots, is a 
symbol signifying a mystery of the souls which shall be saved by thee in that place, and 
which shall always make memorial of thee before God." When his master was dead, John 
obeyed the injunction and “betook himself to the place of the tree according to the order 
of his Father: he made himself a little cave there." Here he practised numerous austerities, 
hollowing out in his cave a small underground chamber into which he used to descend, 
clad in a tunic of palm fiber. Such was his piety that “a throng (of men) joined him, 
emulating his angelic life, in order to dwell near him or in his neighborhood...; in such 
wise that the desert became a town of Christ.. . .Now when the brethren near by him were 
multiplied, he had need of a well of water, because he saw that they grew weary through 
going afar to draw water." 5 John therefore set his followers to work digging a well. But 
after five days' labor, no water appeared and the toil expended had no result until the saint 
had spent a night in prayer beside the pit: thereupon a spring of sweet water burst forth. 

The digging of this well may be taken as marking the definite establishment of the 
Monastery of John, for a well is one of the essentials of a settled desert community. Here, 
therefore, we may pause to inquire how far this account of the origin of the monastery is 
historical. That the site of the convent was determined by the position of the “tree of 
obedience" is a detail which must reluctantly be dismissed as apocryphal, but the re- 
mainder is probably neither more nor less than the truth. At the first John was an anchoret 
pure and simple. But as in the case of Macarius, his reputation for holiness gradually 


1 John Colobos, vir. 3 A.M.G., xxv, p. 350. 
2 Apopbth. Pair., Johannes Thebanus (cf. id., Am- 4 See p. 295 (on the translation of John). 
moés, 111). 5 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 351 f- 
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attracted a circle of admirers who sought to imitate his life and (no doubt) applied to him 
for spiritual advice. From this stage to the formation of a community after the usual 
Antonian type with John as its head or "Father," was but a step. 

The approximate date at which the Monastery of John was thus established can be 
indicated with fair probability. John was born (as we shall see)! about 339 A.D. and went 
to Scetis in 357; he tended his master Amoi during twelve years of sickness and was pro- 
bably the old man's disciple for at least five years before this period; consequently, his 
independent life as an anchoret cannot well have begun before about 375. The definite 
establishment of the community known by his name may have taken place some five 
years later, perhaps between 380 and 385. This dating, be it noted, is in agreement with 
“Sarapion’s” statement in the Life of Macarius? that Macarius was already old when the 
Monasteries of John and Bishói were founded. 

Not much is known of John's career as superior of a monastery or community, though 
we shall hear of him again in connection with Arsenius and with the controversy concerning 
Anthropomorphism. As a superior he was no doubt priest, and so he is regularly termed 
in Coptic documents?; but the date and even the period of his ordination is unknown. 

In default of other information, some traits in his character may be noticed here. His 
most notable characteristic was abstraction from the things of this world. It is recorded 
in the Apophthegmata patrum* that on one occasion a camel man came to his cell to carry 
away the baskets manufactured by the saint. John entered his cell to fetch them but, 
falling into contemplation, forgot the matter. When the camel driver recalled him to 
mundane things, he reéntered his cell to fetch the baskets—only to fall into another fit 
of abstraction. When roused for the third time, he went to bring what was required, re- 
peating to himself, “ Basket — camel, basket — camel," lest he should again forget what 
he was about. At another time his absorption caused him to sew up into one basket plaited 
strips sufficient to have made two.* 

Many sayings of his illustrate the value of ascetic practice, and some of these are forcible 
enough. Thus, illustrating the importance of abstinence, he said : “What creature is stronger 
than the lion? Yet for his belly's sake he falls into the net."* Other anecdotes show that 
he had humane qualities. We have seen that he tended his master (an unresponsive patient) 
through twelve years of sickness. And an apophthegm, which vividly illustrates the 
dangers of travel in the desert of Scetis, shows that he could consider the feelings of others— 
a virtue none too common at any time. “When Abba John was once going up from Scetis 


1 See p. 158. 


John Colobos, xxxi. (Anoth: ersion of the same 
2 A.M.G., xxv, p. 98. 4 ds 


incident is in id., xxx.) 

3 ld., P. 316. In the Greek Apopbih. Pair., he is not 5 Apopbib. Pair., John Colobos, xt. 
distinctly mentioned as priest, though the fact is perhaps 6 Id., xxvii. 

implied in one of them (John Colobos, vit!) where John 7 Id., xvii. 

is spoken of as “seated before the church.” 
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with other brethren, the guide lost his way; for it was night. And the brethren said to 
Abba John: "What shall we do? For the brother has lost his way: perchance we shall 
wander and die. The old man said to them: 'If we say anything to him, he will be 
grieved and ashamed. But see, I will pretend to be sick and say: “I cannot travel, and 
must remain here until day.”’ And he did so; and the rest said: ‘Neither will we go 
on, but will stay here with you.’ So they stayed until it was day, and did not offend the 
brother." 

Here, too, the curious legend of John and the Three Children! must be recorded. Theo- 
philus, Archbishop of Alexandria, had built a martyrium at Alexandria dedicated to the 
Three Children, Ananias, Azarias, and Misaél, who were cast into.the fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and wished to place their bodies in this shrine “in order to secure the 
blessing of these saints.” But it was revealed to him that no one could win this treasure 
for him save “the holy Abba John the Little, the priest of Shiét.” The task of finding the 
bodies of the Three was therefore intrusted to John, who was conveyed to Babylon upon 
a cloud. The relics, indeed, were duly discovered ; but the saints refused to be transported 
to Egypt, though in compliment to Theophilus and to his envoy they promised that a 
signal miracle should take place in the martyrium. With this John had to be content, and 
was conveyed back upon a cloud to Alexandria, where he reported his qualified success, 
and where the promised miracle took place in due course. 

Whether this story has been built around an actual journey of John, cannot now be 
determined. It did not take final shape until after the Council of Chalcedon since the 
prophecy of that dire event by the Three? occurs in it. 


6. Foundation of the Monastery of Bisbói 


The primary source for the life of Bishói is a biography, professing? to be the work of 
John the Little himself, and extant in Greek, Arabic, and Syriac recensions. In reality, 
this document (as its exordium shows) is a panegyric intended (like most Coptic Lives) 
for recitation at the commemoration of the saint whose deeds it records. Whether the 
original of the three extant recensions was composed in the seventh century or earlier has 
yet to be ascertained. As they stand, two of the three versions—the Greek and Arabici— 
differ considerably, having apparently been altered to suit local exigencies. 


1 A.M.G.,xxv, pp.382f. Zacharias asserts that he found arabe, No. 4796, fol. 1195): I acknowledge my grateful 
the story in history (perhaps in the Paradise). thanks to B. Evetts who had furnished me with a trans- 
2 Id., p. 386. lation of this lengthy work. (The author is to be distin- 
3 Of course this claim is absurd: not only did John die guished from John Colobos the Athonite, though Lake, 
before Bishdi, but the work (or at any rate the Arabic) Early Days of Monasticism on Mt. Atbos, p. 71, note 2, 


is full of anachronisms. identifies them, being probably unaware of the existence 
4 The Greek is edited by Pomijalowski (Zetia Paésia of the Coptic saint.) y ; 
Velekago), the Syriac (text only) by Bedjan (Acta SS. et 5 I am unable to state whether the Syriac agrees with 


Mart., t. 1m). The Arabic is unpublished (B.N., Fonds the Greek or the Arabic, or with neither. 
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The short notices in the Arabic and Ethiopic Symaxaria! seem to be based upon the 
Arabic version of the Life, or the Coptic original thereof. 

The name Bishói? is written in Coptic mor? numo, mmon! Or musa (transliterated 
in mediaeval Arabic ost, Bishái, is! Abshái); in modern Arabic the form siy, 
Bishüi or Bishói, is universal. In his Letter to Theophilus’ Ammonius the Bishop mentions 
that Saint Athanasius inquired concerning “the holy anchorets in Scetis, Paésius, and 
Paul, and Psoios (Wéios) his brethren, and Isaias and Pesyrus and Isaac and Paul.” That 
Psoios is the Hellenized form of the Coptic Pshoi, or Pishoi, may be taken as certain; but 
if confirmation is needed, we may refer to a Coptic inscription found in the Monastery 
of Jeremias at Sakkáreh* in which Pshoi (sic) is associated with Paul and Surus 
(? = Pesyrus).? 

So far there is no real difficulty. But the Greek Life consistently names the saint whose 
virtues it records, Paésius. Now Paésius is a perfectly sound Coptic name, borne by several 
historical persons* as well as by the anchoret mentioned above as contemporary with 
Psoios (Bishói). The position then is that we have two persons, Paésius and Psoios (Bishói), 
both laying claim to one and the same life-story, and no very satisfactory means for de- 
ciding the dispute. Whether the Greek Life is dependent upon the Arabic or vice versa, 
or whether they are independent we cannot tell, and consequently may not assume that 
the Greek Paésius is a mistaken rendering of the Arabic Bishieh (4425). Coptic tradition, 
however, takes no account of Paésius and consistently identifies the hero of the Life with 
Bishói, the founder of the fourth monastery in Scetis. 

Bishói (PI. IV, B) was an Egyptian born at Shansha “‘in the province of Misr.” He 
was one of seven sons, and though the youngest and weakest of the family, was selected 
by an angel, who appeared to his mother by night, for the service of God. In due time, 
therefore, he went to Scetis and became the disciple of Amoi" and spiritual brother of 
John the Little. 

On the death of Amoi, Bishói dwelt for a time, says John, in “the place where I had 


1 For the Arabic, see ed. Forget, 11, p. 210, and for the ana Nor unana mase ana corporc (in Ouibell, 


Ethiopic, see ed. Guidi (P.O., vir, pp. 270 f.). 

2 Bishéi, the current form of the name in English works, 
is a hybrid, part Coptic and part Arabic. Bishdi is to be 
distinguished from—(a) Bishái or Abshái (contemporary 
with Bjoul, the uncle of Shenüdeh), whose name is asso- 
ciated with the Red Monastery: on him see Makrizi, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vu, $58, and the 
Synax., ed. Basset, pp. 758 f.; (b) the various persons 
named Paésius (see note 8 below); (c) Pshoi of Constanti- 
nople the soi-disant author of the Life of Maximus and 
Domitius. 

3 Zoëga, Cat., No. Lix, colophon; Wright, Cat. of Syr. 
MSS. in B.M., No. ccxc, p. 227, col. 2. 

4 See A.M.G., xxv, p. 98, where the Mss. disagree. 

5 $24 (Acta SS., May 1, Appendix, p. 71*). 

6 Thompson, Coptic Inscriptions, No. 240, 11, 131. 


Saggara, 1v, p. 75). 

7 Surus is named again after Paul (and probably Pshoi) 
in No. 203 from the same site. He may be the same as 
the Surus (associated with Isaias and Paul) mentioned in 
Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. x11; but if so must have migrated 
from Scetis. 

8 E.g., the brother of Poemen (Apophih. Patr., Poemen, 
u) elsewhere called Paisius (the name = Pa-isi, “he of 
Isis"), and the Paésius brother of Isaias mentioned by 
Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xiv. 

9 This form is used throughout the Arabic Life. But 
in the lemma the more ordinary Bishái (cee) is used. 

10 See Amélineau, Géographie, pp. 373 f. 379- 
11 In the Greek Life he is called Pambo (sic), in the 
Arabic, Bámüyeh (Gog). 
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planted the tree,” ! studying the Scriptures and especially the prophecy of Jeremiah; 
indeed the prophet is said to have appeared to the monk and explained the meaning of his 
own work? Ultimately the two friends decided to part; and while John was bidden by 
an angel to remain in the “Place of the Tree," Bishói set out and “made for himself a 
cave in the rock, at a distance of two miles to the north."* Here the familiar process 
repeated itself: "the Lord was with him in all his actions: and he was waging a great war 
in that place, until the fame of his miracles and of his life spread everywhere. On this 
account many began to come to him, and to seek from him the holy words of the monastic 
life....And he made them obedient soldiers to Christ the King."* And again: “many 
brethren also came together to the saint. . .that they might dwell with him in community. 
Some of them he clothed with the monastic habit, and they dwelt around him; and he 
taught them the fear of God.” 5 

No definite circumstances enabling us to date the establishment of this community are 
recorded; but if the information already quoted* in connection with the Monastery of 
John is sound, the Monastery of Bishói originated about the same period as the third 
monastery, when Macarius was an old man. 

Though Bishói was the head of a community, his position seems to have been quite 
informal. As in the case of Antony and of Macarius, we read of more than one sojourn 
in the remoter parts of the desert extending over some years, while the community was 
apparently left to look after itself. A famous story concerning this part of his life is to 
the following effect. In the excess of his devotion, Bishói cultivated prayer at the expense 
of sleep. In order to defeat nature and to remain continually standing in prayer, he fastened 
the hair of his head to a staple in the rock above him; so that he was unable to sink down 
exhausted into sleep. Of his life when in touch with his fellows many marvels are recorded. 
More than once he was visited (we are assured) by the Savior himself’; and on one such 
occasion Bishói washed the Lord's feet, afterwards drinking one half of the water so used. 
The other half was reserved for his disciple, but this miraculously disappeared when the 
young man, deterred by its appearance, refused to drink. At another time the spirit of 
the Emperor Constantine appeared to the saint and confided to him his own regret that 
he had been an emperor rather than a monk—so much greater were the rewards enjoyed 
by the monks in heaven. Another exploit for which Bishói was famous was the conversion 
of a certain hermit at Antinoé who taught that there was no Holy Ghost. Bishói is said 


I According to the Arabic. 4 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4796, fol. 1245. 
2 Hence Bishói is called “of Jeremias" (muyos rre xepe()- 5 Id., fol. 1445. 
axac) as in graffiti at Bauit and Gebel Gebráwi: Zeit. aeg. 6 See p. 106. 
Sprache, xL, p. 61; Strzygowski, Kopt. Kunst, p. 120; and 7 In 1330 a.D. Benjamin II visited a sacred spot in the 
Crum, Cat. Copt. MSS. in Rylands Library, No. 435, p.211. Monastery of the Syrians (hard by Dér Anba Bishói) 
3 The Monastery of Bishói is roughly two miles north where the Lord was believed to have appeared to the saint. 


of the ruined Monastery of John (see Wilkinson, Modern This is, no doubt, the Oratory of Bishói still seen at Dér 
Egypt and Thebes, 1, p. 392). The Greek Life makes Bishói es Surián (Book of tbe Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
go to the west, i.e., from the original cell of Amoi. fol. 542). 
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to have found an opening for stating his own orthodox doctrine by appearing with a three- 
handled basket, symbolizing the Three Persons of the Trinity. 

Perhaps the most famous incident in Bishói's life, or legendary life, is the visit paid 
him by Ephraem Syrus. The Arabic account of the episode is as follows?: There was in 
“the land of the Syrians”? a certain hermit (unnamed) who dwelt in a cave on a moun- 
tain. This man came to wonder whether he would be saved, and was divinely assured that 
he would find acceptance even as Bishói who dwelt in the Gebel en Natrün. Thereupon 
the hermit went to Egypt to seek out Bishói and found his way to the saint's abode. 
Unfortunately Bishói knew no Syriac, while the hermit knew no Coptic; but the former 
prayed to God and was enabled to understand his visitor's speech. The two were thus 
able to converse together for a week; after which the hermit departed, conveyed (as it 
transpired) upon a cloud. Neither the Greek nor the Arabic version of the Life actually 
names this hermit, but his identity is settled by the Syriac Acts of St. Epbraem,* wherein 
the episode is thus related: “Then at length Ephraem bade farewell to his companions and 
resolved to visit the Egyptian desert...and the monks there. So he went to the city of 
Antinus* and, guided by the natives, entered the desert.. . . There he found a monk Pesoés 
(Bishói)...hidden in a certain cave. But since Pesoés had not learnt the Syrian tongue, 
nor Ephraem the Egyptian, Heaven granted to each this favor which he sought, that 
Pesoés should speak Syriac and Ephraem Egyptian with the greatest ease. It cannot 
readily be told with what joy of mind the blessed Ephraem was overcome by the. . .con- 
versation of the holy Pesoés, being mindful of the oracle which he had received among 
the mountains of Edessa, that...he should receive an equal reward with Pesoés in 
heaven." 

With the exception that Ephraem comes to Antinoé* (instead of Alexandria as in the 
Greek and Arabic Lives) this account is substantially the same as that outlined above. 
In later times* an important addition was made to the narrative. Ephraem, as the tradition 
still current asserts, left his staff outside the cell of Bishói on his arrival, and on emerging 
found that it had taken root and put forth leaves. The tree, a great tamarind, is still to 
be seen in the Monastery of the Syrians, originally the Monastery of the Theotokos of 
Abba Bishdi.7 

If there is any truth in the assertion that Ephraem visited Egypt and the desert of 
Scetis, this episode must be dated earlier than 378, when Ephraem died. But we should 
recognize that the alleged meeting between Ephraem and Bishói is probably mere fiction, 


1 Life of Bisbói, ms. cit., fol. 1332. ever slightly, connected with Antinoé (see pp. 113, 158). 
2 Inthe Greek the hermit is called a “man of the north” 5 See preceding note. 
(&pkréos dvijp) which suggests that the Greek version 6 I do not know that the legend occurs in mediaeval 
was made in northern Palestine to the south of Edessa. writers: it is first mentioned by Thévenot (Voyages, 11, 
3 Assemani, B.O., 1, pp. 40 f. ch. xxr) in the XVII century. 
4 Possibly a corruption of Enaton, the “Nine Mile" 7 For this statement see p. 315. See Pl. LXXIV, s in 
station westwards from Alexandria. Yet Bishói was, how- A.A.C.M. 
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due to the Syrian monks who from comparatively early times! settled in this desert, and 
who may have considered such a story the best means of establishing their right to be there. 

We have now set forth and examined the available information relating to the foundation 
of the Four Monasteries; and since much of this material seems to be, and perhaps is, 
legendary, let us repeat that the existence of four communities, or monasteries in embryo, 
before the close of the fourth century is independently an established fact. 


7. Macarius and Heresy in Scetis 


The solitary life, though it places its votaries beyond reach of the more ordinary forms 
of temptation, has its own peculiar dangers. The mind, lacking other occupation and disci- 
pline, tends to speculate intellectually ; while unnatural conditions of life are likely to turn 
this speculation into eccentric courses. The Egyptian hermit, therefore, was liable to 
ponder over obscure points of doctrine, attaching too much importance to them as though 
they were articles of faith. So it was in Scetis; and a few anecdotes and incidental references 
show that Macarius had to contend with at least one heresy current among his monks. 

An Egyptian ascetic of the late third and early fourth century, Hierax,? taught that 
marriage was positively sinful, that there was no resurrection of the body but of the spirit 
alone, and that only the perfectly continent (such as monks and nuns) would partake in 
this resurrection. He inferred, moreover, from a passage in the Epistle to tbe Hebrews? 
that Melchizedek, being “without father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life," was none other than the Holy Ghost. A doctrine which 
put such a premium upon the ascetic life was naturally popular'in the hermitages of 
Egypt, and Epiphanius! assures us that “straightway many of the Egyptian ascetics were 
led away by him." 

The orthodox met the doctrine of Hierax by asserting that the history of Melchizedek 
was known, that he was of human parentage, and even that his parents' names could be 
quoted. Melchizedek was originally an idolater, but through contemplation of nature 
had come to believe in the true God. He therefore renounced the pagan worship in which 
he had been brought up, and when his parents sacrificed his brother to the Seven Planets, 
besought God to destroy them. The earth opened and swallowed up his family, leaving 
him literally “without father and without mother." He lived for seven years after this 


1 Gwynn, Selections from the Hymns and Homilies of Theodotus in the II century (see Epiphanius, Haer., 
Epbraem (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xim), Lv = P.G., xui, col. 972 f.). Whether the view of Hierax 


Pp. 126, 142, admits the possibility that Ephraem visited continued that of Theodotus or was an independent revival 
Egypt, but attributes the story of his meeting with Bishói is not clear. 4 P.G., xu, col. 173. 
to the Syrian monks in the Wádi 'n Natrün. Yet the 5 According to Epiphanius, Melchizedek's father was 
occurrence of the story in the Greek version is remarkable. named Heraclas, his mother Astaroth or Asteria. Other 
2 On Hierax and his tenets see Epiphanius, Haer., names are given in the Book of the Bee, ed. Budge, 35; 
LXVII, §§ 1 f. (P.G., xin, col. 173 f.) and the Greek text see also the Book of Adam and Eve, trans. Malan, p. 149. 
in Preuschen’s Palladius und Rufinus, p. 124. 6 See the pseudo-Athanasian History of Melchizedek 


3 Vit, 3. The Melchizedekian heresy originated with (P.G.. xxvii, col. 525 f.). 
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event upon Mount Tabor in a state of savagery, until he was reclaimed by Abraham and 
became the “Priest of the Most High God.” 

It was after Theophilus had become archbishop (385 A.D.) and consequently during the 
last five years of Macarius' life, that the identity of Melchizedek began seriously to agitate 
the monks of Scetis. [t seems that the matter was judged serious enough to necessitate 
a meeting of the monastic chapter, or council, where one of the monks was able to express 
a rational opinion on the subject. “They in Scetis were once assembled considering about 
Melchizedek," and the monk Copres was at first not summoned to attend. Later on, he 
was called to the council, where he expressed his view on the matter by saying: “Woe 
unto thee, Copres ! For what God bade thee do, thou didst neglect, and thou art inquiring 
concerning that which he seeks not of thee !': 

According to a notice by Thomas of Márga? Macarius himself settled the controversy 
at the bidding of Theophilus. The passage is as follows : “And also when the heresy of the 
Melchizedekians broke out at Scete in the land of Egypt through the contemptible monks 
who said that Melchizedek was the son of God, although there were doctors and famous 
bishops in those days, yet Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, allowed the blessed Macarius, 
a monk, to make a refutation of this error: and that holy man actually did so, and made 
manifest the foolishness of their opinions." Presumably it is to this achievement of 
Macarius that the following passage (also from a Syriac source)? refers : “He (Melchizedek) 
sprang from foreign peoples, and on this account (the names of) his parents were not written 
in the Book of the Generations.. .. And the names of his parents were made known by 
revelation to the old man (Macarius) in the desert of Scete who in his simplicity (?) 
meditated upon these things by the counsel of Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria.” 4 
From this it would appear that it was by means of a revelation that Macarius was enabled 
to refute the heresy of his monks. 

Macarius was no less resolutely opposed to the main part of the Hieracite doctrine which 
denied the resurrection of the flesh and shut out all but the rigidly continent from hope of 
future bliss. The anecdote quoted above* of Macarius and the two married women evidently 
embodies the saint's reply to one article of the Hieracite creed. But his championship of 
the orthodox Resurrection of the Body is far more famous. 

We have already seen that Palladius alludes (with reserve) to a rumor that Macarius 
once raised a dead man “to convince a heretic who did not admit that there was a resur- 
rection of the body."* The full story of this miracle is set forth in a document extant in 


1 Apophth. Pair., Copres, 111. 


about the conversion of a Melchizedekian monk by pre- 
2 Book of Governors, ed. Budge, vol. rt, Book 1, ch. xxvi, 


tending to consult the old man concerning Melchizedek 


PP- 94 f. $ and inducing him to pray for a revelation. The monk then 
i 3 m Smith, Thesaurus, col. 2146 (rendered by Budge, saw in a vision all the patriarchs amongst whom appeared 
oC. cit.). 


bis Melchizedek, and was thus assured that Melchizedek was 
4 But possibly this is only another version of Apophth. human. 


Patr., Daniel, vin, where we learn that Cyril brought 5 See p. 71. 6 Hist. Laus., ch. xvu. 
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a Greek version (which has been introduced into some mss. of the Lausiac History) and 
in Coptic!; an abridged account is also given in the Historia monachorum? The episode 
is thus narrated in the Greek. There was in the Arsenoite nome? an ascetic who was at 
once possessed by a spirit of divination and maintained the doctrines of Hierax. Owing 
largely to his supernatural gifts this man had gathered so large a following that the local 
bishop besought Macarius to come and make an end of the mischief. Macarius complied, 
and was challenged by the Hieracite to bring to life one of the dead in a cemetery near by. 
The saint, after prayer, struck a tomb ‘‘with the palm stick in his hand"'* and called forth 
the dead man who lay within. The Hieracite was utterly confounded, while Macarius 
triumphantly led off into the desert the revived man, a pagan who had never heard of Christ, 
and there baptized him; it is alleged that this man continued to live for three years more. 

This story may be historical in so far as it witnesses to a conflict between the saint and 
the heretics. And further, it is clearly indicated that this conflict took place during the 
later years of Macarius; for when invoking the saint's aid, the bishop begged him to come 
“ere he died" (éru aov £àvros), that is, at a time when the death of Macarius could not be 
far off. This agrees perfectly with the date of the controversy concerning Melchizedek 
and we may therefore conclude that Macarius was dealing with the heresy of Hierax during 
the last years of his life, between 385 and 390 A.D. 


8. Saint Apollinaria Syncletica in Scetis 

A phenomenon which recurs at least three times® in the records of Scetis is the appearance 
of a female devotee of high rank who disguises herself as a monk, lives for many years in 
the desert, and is only recognized to be a woman at or shortly before her death. It is of 
course quite possible that enthusiastic women did sometimes pass as monks?; for the solitary 
life which was customary in the desert before the era of walled and inclosed monasteries 
made the chances of detection slight. But the current legends which profess to give the 
story of such persons are, in essentials, so similar that they can only be regarded as replicas 
of one another and perhaps ultimately no more than so many versions of a mere romance." 

The earliest of these female monks is Apollinaria, who is said to have dwelt in Scetis 


Scetis is Aripsima (see Appendix v) since she is numbered 


pp. 124 f. ; for the Coptic see Zoéga, Cat., No. Lxx, pp. 127 f. among the “Children of Abba Macarius." But when and 
2 Latin version, ch. xxvii, 4. how she is alleged to have come into this region has yet 
3 Inthe Coptic version the incident is located at Wasim. to be discovered. J 
So too in the Life of Bishdi we read “ . . .that great prophet 6. See Apopbth. Patr., Bisarion, rv. Bisarion and his 
and apostle Abû Makar...when he came to the district disciple Dulas find a solitary dead in a cave and when 
of Wasim. . .converted the fool and all his companions to preparing the body for burial discover the remains to be 


1 For the Greek see Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, 


the orthodox faith” (Ms. cit., fol. 130°). those of a woman. 

4 In the Coptic “with the palm stick which he carried 7 See p. 224 (on Hilaria). 
after the manner of the monks." On the monastic staff 8 For her life see Acta SS., Jan. 1, pp. 258 f. (trans. from a 
See p. 197. Greek original the beginning and ending of which are given 


in the Bollandist Bibl. Hagiogr. Graeca, 2nd ed., p. 22). 


5 The three instances are Apollinaria (here discussed), i 
Another Greek version is in the Synax. Constant, ed. 


Hilaria the “daughter of Zeno,” and Anastasia the in- 
amorata of Justinian. Another female saint connected with Delehaye, col. 369 f. 
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in the lifetime of Macarius. She is described as a daughter of Anthemius the Emperor: 
Earnestly desiring the ascetic life, she refused marriage and departed on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Thence she travelled to Alexandria and, having purchased a suit of monastic 
garments, went on to the Shrine of Saint Menas. To the authorities there she declared her 
intention of going to Scetis, and set out accordingly one evening in a litter. She changed 
her dress during the journey, putting on the monastic garments she had purchased, and, 
when a halt was made at midnight at a spring beside a marsh, still called after her; 
Apollinaria, left the litter. 

For some years she remained in the “marsh” until the bites of the mosquitoes had made 
her unrecognizable. When at length she felt it safe to do so, she joined the community 
of Macarius giving her name as Dorotheus, and soon won for herself a high repute for 
holiness and austere living. 

Now it so happened that the younger daughter of Anthemius was possessed, and the 
emperor was recommended to send her to the saints in Scetis to be healed. The girl was 
carried into the desert and committed to the charge of Dorotheus (Apollinaria), her own 
sister. A cure was effected and the young princess returned to her parents. But no sooner 
had she returned, than the devil caused her to appear to be pregnant. In great indignation 
the emperor sent for the monk to whom his daughter had been intrusted, only to discover 
that it was his own long-lost daughter Apollinaria. 

This recognition brought about no change in the life of the pretended monk. Shereturned 
to Scetis and continued to preserve her secret until she died not long afterwards. It was 
only when her body was being prepared for burial, that she was found to be a woman. 
She was interred with due honor “to the east of the holy Church in the Laura of Abba 
Macarius."* She is commemorated by the Greek Church on January fifth.* 

This romantic story—for it is nothing else—is of little or no value as an episode in the 
history of Macarius, but it is of real importance, as we have already pointed out, in the 
legendary history of Scetis as the first of a well-marked series. 


9. Tbe Last Days of Macarius tbe Great 
In the Life of Macarius “Sarapion” describes circumstantially the last days of his hero. 
We hear that when he was old and without strength Macarius was placed in the courtyard 


outside his cell, and though in this exposed position he was assailed once again by demons, 


1 If Apollinaria was contemporary with Macarius (died Graeca, 2nd ed., p. 22. In 1712 Sicard saw a chapel 
390) she cannot have been the daughter of Anthemius the dedicated (he says) to S. Apollinaris (sic) in a ruined 


Emperor (reigned 467-472): possibly we should under- church at the Monastery of S. Macarius (Lettres édifiantes, 
stand Anthemius the elder, grandfather of the emperor, t. v, p. 24); but since he was told that she was a daughter 
who was consul in 405 and whose daughter might therefore of Zeno, it is probable that Hilaria was the saint so honored. 


have been a younger contemporary of Macarius. 4 Note that Hilaria, the VI century replica of Apol- 


2 Apparently the marsh is the Marsh of Scetis: the linaria, is commemorated in suspicious proximity on Tübeh 
spring of Apollinaria is not otherwise known. 21 — Jan. 16. 


3 See the Greck printed in the Bollandist Bibl. Hagiogr. 
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his spiritual strength was unimpaired and enabled him to discomfort his foes once more. 
And again, as his strength passed from him, he was besought by the brethren to relax his 
austerities; but while thanking them for their affection, he reminded them that he had but 
little of his course yet to run and therefore needed not to pause for rest? A little further 
on we are told that “‘the holy Abba Macarius became exceeding heavy through sickness 
after many years: his flesh was well nigh consumed by reason of the toils which he laid 
upon himself in secret....Moreover his eyes began to grow dim and to refuse their ser- 
vice..., for he was ninety-seven years old and on the verge of death. Then little by little 
he lost his strength and began to take to his couch: he trembled while going in and coming 


» 


out. 

Like Samuel the Prophet he delivered to the brethren a vindication of his own life which 
moved them to tears,’ and then retired into his cave. There at the seventh hour two saints, 
Antony and Pachomius, appeared to him to warn him that after nine days his end would 
come. And so it came to pass. During the night following the eighth day of his sickness, 
Phamenoth twenty-seventh,‘ as he lay stricken with a fever, “upon a mat according to his 
custom," the Cherubim, who had directed him at all the great crises in his career, appeared 
to him with a throng of heavenly beings and summoned him away. He expired with the 
words, “My Lord Jesus, beloved of my soul, receive my spirit."5 

The narrative of *Sarapion" summarized above is not unimpressive in the picture it 
presents of Macarius gradually sinking under the weight of years. Unfortunately it cannot 
be accepted as historical. Omitting the circumstance that Sarapion of Thmuis died long 
before Macarius and that he cannot therefore have recorded the end of Macarius, we may 
note that Macarius the Great died at the age of ninety,’ not ninety-seven. Now Palladius 
tells us that he himself visited Macarius of Alexandria “towards the end of his old age," 
when the saint was “‘close upon one hundred years old and had lost his teeth "—and found 
him contending with the devil”: we have, therefore, strong grounds for suspecting that 
“Sarapion” (or his source) has deliberately or ignorantly borrowed Palladius’ information 
concerning the last days of Macarius the Alexandrian and used it to stiffen his own 
(imaginary) account of the end of Macarius the Great. 

Our suspicions must, surely, be confirmed when we turn to what is definitely known of 
Macarius’ closing years and find there no hint that the saint fell latterly into great bodily 
weakness. We have lately seen that it was after 385 and when his end was near that Macarius 
journeyed to Wasim to confute the Hieracite heretic. Moreover the following anecdote® 
shows that when his death was recognized to be not far off, he was still hale enough to 


1 A.MG., xxv, pp. 96 f. 19 by the Greek Church (see Acta SS., Jan. t, pp. 1005 f., 

2 Id., p. ror. Synax. Constant., ed. Delehaye, col. 401 fj. 

3 Id., pp. 105 f. 5 A4.M.G., xxv, p. 109. 

4 March 23. Macarius is commemorated on Jan. 15 by 6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. Xvi. 7 Id., ch. xvin. 
the Latin, and (with his namesake of Alexandria) on Jan. 8 Apophth. Patr., Macarius, xxxiv. 
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make the difficult journey from Scetis to the Mount of Nitria. “Once the elders of the 
Mount (of Nitria)! sent to Abba Macarius in Scetis beseeching him and saying: ‘Lest the 
whole multitude weary thee, we ask thee to come to us that we may see thee before thou 
departest unio the Lord’? And when he was arrived at the Mount, all the people were 
gathered together to him. And the elders besought him to speak a word to the brethren. 
Hearing this, he said: ‘Let us weep, brethren, and let our eyes pour down tears before we 
depart to that place where our tears will scald our bodies.' And they all wept, and fell 
upon their faces, saying: ‘Father, pray for us l” 

This apophthegm is probably the last authentic information we have on the life of 
Macarius ; for Palladius makes no reference to the last scene of all, and if we reject the Coptic 
story of his gradual enfeeblement, much less can we accept the narrative of the death scene. 

"Sarapion" relates that when the death of the saint was known, the deepest grief 
prevailed in the desert. The monks came up from their dwellings mourning and sorrowing. 
"And when they reached the Church all weeping bitterly because their father had been 
torn from them..., they cast themselves upon his holy body for a long time... . After that 
they celebrated the appropriate liturgy and brought unto his glorious remains the bloodless 
Sacrifice. . .. At length they laid his holy body in the cave near the Church which he had 
built and departed to their dwellings.” 3 

Macarius had bidden his disciples hide his body*; but so many and famous were the 
miracles of healing wrought on those who prayed in his cave that the men of Jijbér plotted 
to secure the precious relics They went to the monastery and, having bribed John, the 
avaricious disciple of Macarius,‘ to show them where his master's body lay, carried the 
remains away secretly to their own town. The body was placed in a church specially built 
for the purpose and remained there until its removal in A.M. 500 (784 A.D.)7 to Elmi. 


10. Paphnutius, the Successor of Macarius 
Palladius* states that Macarius was succeeded in his priesthood by John,’ his avaricious 
disciple. This must not be misunderstood. John merely became priest of the community 


1 The “Mount” is not defined in the Greek, but the the Cells" Since the saint's body was removed from 
corresponding Coptic (4.M.G., xxv, p. 218) definitely Jijbér in a.m. 500 (New Texts, ut supra) and from Scetis 
names “the Mount of Pernoudj.” in the lifetime of a disciple of Macarius, we must emend 

2 These words show that Macarius was then not con- the Synax. and read “three hundred and sixty years,” 
sidered likely to live long. i.e., the theft took place before 424 A.D. From the Coptic 

3 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 109 f. fragments above cited it appears that the “domination 

4 Synax., ed. Basset, p. 905. of the Arabs” means a devastation of Jijbér by the Arabs, 

5 See the Coptic fragments, my New Texts, No. xxiii, D, probably in the Coptic rebellion of 767 A.D. (see Lane- 
Frag. 3. Poole, History of Egypt in tbe Middle Ages, p. 32). The 

6 This detail is found only in the Synax., loc. cit. The “construction of the Cells" must be an anachronistic and 
Coptic fragments just mentioned say nothing about the loose reference to the restoration of the monasteries after 
treachery of John, for whose avaricious nature see Pal- the fifth sack in 817 A.D., when the body of Macarius was 
ladius, Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, ch. xvi. reinstated in a new church. 

7 The Synax., loc. cit., states that the body remained 8 Hist. Laus., ch. xvii. 
at Jijbér "about a hundred and sixty years, until the time 9 Not to be identified with John the Little. 


of the domination of the Arabs, after the construction of 
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founded by Macarius, but not the Primate of Scetis. Coptic authorities assert that it was 
Paphnutius! who became the “Father of Shiét." In the Life of Macarius? he is described 
as "the greatest among the disciples? of the holy man—he who assumed the Fatherhood 
in the holy places (Xaerrov Sen mrremoc esovah) after him”: that is to say, Paphnutius 
became the superior-in-chief of the desert and of the four topoi, or monasteries, in it. 
Similarly in the Life of Maximus and Domitius: Paphnutius is called the disciple of Macarius 
and “Father of Shiét after him." We have good reason to admit the truth of this assertion; 
for (a) in Egypt supremacy in a monastic colony was commonly assigned to the senior 
priest’; (b) after the death of Macarius, Paphnutius was certainly senior of all the priests 
in Scetis, being, indeed, about eighty years of age at the time®; (c) on one occasion we find 
him exercising powers which were probably reserved for the “Father of Shiét."7 

A few notes on the career of Paphnutius may be added. He was born apparently in the 
first decade of the fourth century and through Antony's influence devoted himself to the 
monastic life in his youth, being trained first in a coenobium? and then hastening “to 
explore the secret places of the desert” : indeed, such was his love of solitude that he was 
nicknamed "Bubalis."* Possibly he was among the earliest denizens of Scetis; for 
Cassian” tells us that he was still young when he was a monk under Isidorus and was falsely 
accused of theft by a jealous brother. And it must have been before 356 that he won the 
commendation of Antony himself by means of an apposite parable. # 

He succeeded Isidorus” as priest and superior of the primary community in Scetis, 
possibly about 373," and was one of the monks banished in the Lucian Persecution.“ He 
was also surnamed Cephalas (as well as Bubalis),® and is so styled by Palladius!'* who met 
him and records some interesting particulars concerning him. Thus he had “the grace of 
knowledge" of the Scriptures and could interpret them throughout, though he could not 
read" ; his meekness was such as to disguisethe prophetic power which he actually possessed ; 
and it was reported that during eighty years? he had never had two tunics in a single year. 

Cassian, who was in Scetis between 390 and 400, repeatedly speaks of Paphnutius 
(“Pafnutius”) as priest-superior of the community to which he himself belonged,” and 


1 Coptic, xa ditost, “the (man) of God.” 12 Cassian, Coll., xvin, 15, 3. 
2 A.MG., XXV, p. 111. 13 Isidorus is often mentioned as living on until after 385 
3 Paphnutius was only in the most general sense a but it is significant that Palladius, though he mentions an 
disciple of Macarius the Great, having been brought up Isidorus, does not speak of Isidorus tbe Priest of Scetis as 
under Isidorus the Priest. The Coptic authors certainly being banished—presumably because he was dead. 
confound him with Paphnutius the disciple of Macarius 14 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xzvt. 
of Alexandria. 15 For the identity of Paphnutius Bubalis with Paph- 
4 4.M.G., xxv, p. 312. nutius Cephalas see Butler, L.H., 11, p. 224; Tillemont, 
5 As at the Mount of Nitria: see P- 170. Mémoires, x, 43 Í. 
6 See p. 150. 16 Hist. Laus., ch. XLVII. ; 
7 In the case of Hero: see Cassian, Coll., 11, D. 17 Yet he was accused of having stolen a codex (Cassian, 
8 “coenobiorum scholis." Coll., xvii, 15). 
9 See Cassian, Coll., 111, 1, 2 f. 18 Probably Paphnutius’ age early in Palladius’ sojourn 
10 ld., xvin, 15. in the desert. 
11 See Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 111, 138, p. 520. 19 Cassian, Coll., 11, 5, 5; 111, 1, 1; X, 2, 3- 
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mentions a favorite disciple of his named Daniel?; reference is also made to a certain Abba 
John who was oeconomus and administered the affairs of the church under Paphnutius.? 
About the end of Cassian's stay in Scetis, Paphnutius still inhabited the same cell in which 
he had dwelt in his more youthful days, though it was five miles distant from the church, 
and would not move to a nearer abode to save himself the fatigue of the customary journey 
to church for the Sabbath and Sunday? Nay more, though he was then above ninety 
years old, he would carry back to his cell a jar of water sufficient to last him for the whole 
week.* 

In thealphabetic A pophthegmata patrum? some of the sayings attributed to “Paphnutius” 
belong to the disciple of Macarius of Alexandria,‘ but at least two’ of them are concerning 
Paphnutius of Scetis. The second of these informs us that a brother who was in difficulties 
consulted first Paphnutius, then John (the Little), and finally Arsenius—an interesting 
indication of the relative importance of these three fathers. 

Paphnutius will appear again when we come to deal with the Origenist controversy and 
Anthropomorphism in Scetis. 
11. The Coming of Arsenius 


None among the later pre-Chalcedonian monks of Scetis is more famous than Arsenius*; 
but though at least two biographies? are extant, neither contains much independent in- 
formation; both in fact are compilations from the Apophthegmata patrum which stands 
out as our chief original authority. 

Abba Daniel, disciple of Arsenius, has left us the groundwork for a complete chronology 
of his master.” The saint lived ninety-five years in all; and of these forty were spent “‘in 
the palace of Theodosius the Great of divine memory," forty more in Scetis, ten at Troé, 
three at “Canopus of Alexandria," 
years “‘in the palace" is obviously a loose way of stating that he lived for that period “in 
the world” and partly in the palace. And since he fled to Scetis certainly not later and 
probably not earlier than 394," his birth may be dated about 354. 


and two more at Troé. That Arsenius spent forty 


Both Greek Lives affirm that he was a native of Rome—and this may very well be true. 
He appears to have belonged to a prosperous family, for we hear incidentally of a kinsman 
who was of senatorial rank"; but his name shows that he did not belong to the old nobility, 
and the post which he held in the palace suggests that he, like Ausonius, the tutor of 


1 Cassian, Coll., tv, 1, 1. 9 For the Life of Arsenius by Theodore of Studium see 
2 Cassian, Inst., v, 40, 1. Ada SS., July iv, pp.617f.; an anonymous life (admittedly 
3 On the week-end observances at Scetis and elsewhere a compilation) is edited by Peretele, Zetie...Arsenia 
see p. 207. Velekago. For general treatises on the life of Arsenius see 
4 Cassian, Coll., 111, 1, 1. 5 P.G., Lxv, col. 377 f. Ada SS., July tv, pp. 605 f.; Tillemont, Mémoires, XIV, 
6 No. 1 with its references to the "village" certainly 676 f. 
belongs to this Paphnutius. 10 Apopbib. Patr., Arsenius, XLII. 
7 Nos. 4, 5. 11 On this date see p. 123. 
8 For evidence of his wide fame see Cyril of Scythopolis, 12 Apophtb. Patr., Arsenius, XXIX. 


Life of Eutbymius, ch. ivi. 
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Gratian, had once been a professor of rhetoric. He had certainly received a thorough 
education according to the standards of his age.! 

At a date unknown Arsenius was appointed by Theodosius | tutor to the Princes 
Arcadius and Honorius, but, since Arcadius was born in 385, 388 or 390 may be a fair 
approximation. Rightly or wrongly the Life? published by Peretele asserts that Arsenius 
was a deacon, and was recommended for the post by the pope and by the Emperor Gratian 
—who was slain, however, in the very year in which Arcadius was born. The Apopbtbegmata 
patrum constantly dwell upon the luxury and magnificence which he enjoyed at court; 
but there is reason to believe that he was far from happy as tutor to the princes. Nice- 
phorus* asserts that Theodosius, on paying a surprise visit to the school-room’ one day, 
found the pupils lounging at ease while their master stood humbly beside them. The same 
author, together with the anonymous Greek Life? and Eutychius,* says that he fled from 
the palace because he had been driven to cane Arcadius, and the young prince sought 
to assassinate him. These, however, are late authorities, and the story is not necessarily 
true. According to the Apophthegmata patrum’ his retirement was due to the admonition 
of a heavenly voice: “While he was in the palace, Abba Arsenius prayed to God saying: 
‘Lord, lead me in the way whereby I may be saved.’ And there came to him a voice, 
saying: ‘Arsenius, flee from men and thou shalt be saved." He therefore left the palace 
and sailed in secret to Alexandria. 

The date of this event can hardly be other than 394—the date advocated by Tillemont 
and generally accepted—for Theodosius (died January sixteenth, 395) was still alive, and 
it is likely that Arsenius held his post at any rate for three or four years before deciding to 
renounce the world ; moreover, fear of Arcadius and his resentment is alleged as a motive 
of the flight, and this (if true) makes it probable that the moment chosen was the sickness 
of Theodosius which supervened in the autumn of 394 and was expected to end fatally.* 
However this may be, Arsenius found his way to Scetis "and entering the Church, ap- 
proached the clerics and said: ‘For the Lord's sake make me a monk and show me the 
way whereby I may be saved.’ ” The fathers, perceiving that he had been used to a delicate 
life, tried to dissuade him from attempting to face the hardships of the desert. Arsenius 
persisted and at length wrung consent from the fathers. But on learning his name, they 
were at a loss to know who should undertake to initiate such a man into the monastic 
lore, but finally decided to place him in the charge of John the Little. 

While the clerics and John were engaged in discussing the matter, the ninth hour came 
and John proposed that they should take their meal (dydémn). They sat down, then, to 
eatleaving Arsenius standing. During the meal John tossed a cake of bread upon the floor 


1 Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, vi (cf. v). 2 See pp. 3, 4- 7 Arsenius, I. 

3 Id., iv, xvii, xxxvi. 8 See Socrates, H.E., v, 26. : 

4 H.E., xu, 23. 5 See p. 8. 9 This and the following incident are found only in the 
6 Annales, ed. Pococke, 1, p. 536. Life by Theodore of Studium (Acta SS., July 1v, pp. 618 f.). 
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for Arsenius, as though to a dog; and like a dog, the ex-tutor crawled on all fours to the 
morsel and ateit up. Thereupon John pronounced that he had the making of a monk in him. 
Arsenius lived for a time as John's disciple and then "graduated" as an anchoret, 
dwelling, probably, not far from Petra where Moses the Robber resided. Here he prayed 
as he had done before and received the answer, "Arsenius, flee, keep silence, live in solitude; 
for these things are the roots of sinlessness."! Even in Scetis, therefore, he became notorious 
for his solitariness. Abba Mark once asked him: “Why do you flee from us?" To which 
Arsenius replied: "God knows that I love you, but I cannot be with both God and man."* 
Similarly, when Theophilus visited him and asked him to favor his companions with some 
edifying saying, he answered : “ In whatever place you hear Arsenius to be, go not there.": 
He regarded the slightest external sound as a fatal distraction : when visiting certain monks 
who dwelt near a bed of reeds, he took exception to the rustling caused by the wind, 
remarking that if but a sparrow's chirp were to be heard, a man's heart could not be at peace. 
He made a point of reversing completely his former mode of life. “They said of him 
that as no one in the palace used to wear more costly array, so in the Church no one wore 
a meaner garb."* Because he had enjoyed rich perfumes when in the world, he now kept 
unrenewed the water, in which the palm leaves used in basket making were steeped, until 
it stank.* So too with his secular learning: he would not even write a letter without urgent 
necessity,’ and rated his scholarship far below the spiritual wisdom possessed by the 
meanest fellah who had become a monk. In short, he accounted himself dead to the out- 
side world ; and when an official courier came to him with a will by which he was constituted 
heir to the estate of a dead relative, he was with difficulty prevented from tearing up the 
document, declaring that he had died before his kinsman and could not therefore be his heir. 
The monastic life of such a man was necessarily barren of striking events. All that we 
can record under this head is that his daily wants were attended to by others,” and that 
on one occasion he became so severely ill that he was brought by the priest into the church 
and there accommodated with the unusual luxuries of a couch and a pillow." Possibly this 
removal marks a definite change of habitation. Hitherto Arsenius seems to have dwelt 
in the neighborhood of Petra; but if, as is probable, he is identical with the anonymous 
Abba Romaeus (Greek Father) of the Apophthegmata patrum, his residence hereafter was 
near the church (i.e., that now known as Baramüs).? Other and more stirring happenings 
in the life of Arsenius will be recorded in due course below. 
From the comparatively peaceful activity of this period we must turn to a convulsion 
which shook the Mount of Nitria and certainly did not leave Scetis unmoved. 


1 Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, 11. 9 Id., xxix. 10 Id., XXI, xxxvii. 

2 ld., xm. 3 ld., vu. 4 ld., xxv. 11 Id., xxxvi. 

5 ld., iv; cf. xxxvi. 12 The monks of Dêr el Baramóás still point out a small 
6 ld., xvin. 


group of ruins, about a kilometer to the south of their 
7 ld., xui. 8 Id., v. monastery, as the Cell of Arsenius. 
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THE ORIGENIST AND ANTHROPOMORPHIC STRIFE 
AT THE MOUNT OF NITRIA AND IN SCETIS 


1. Preliminary 


T the close of the fourth century the monastic communities of the Mount of Nitria, 
Cellia, and, to some extent, Scetis entered upon a crisis such as they had never yet 
experienced. The majority of the monks at these centers were “through rustic 

simplicity" (as Jerome somewhere expresses it) Anthropomorphists, and held that the 
Deity was literally human in form. In support of this view they referred particularly to 
Genesis 1: 26, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” and to innumerable 
passages in Scripture which spoke of the eye, the ear, the hand, and the finger of God. On 
the other hand a smaller, but still a considerable and influential party, believed that such 
expressions were merely figurative, and that God was a spiritual Being “without body, 
parts or passions." This latter doctrine had been held by the famous Origen, and conse- 
quently the party which advocated it was believed—rightly or wrongly—to maintain all 
the doctrines of that teacher. 

Before we narrate the struggle between these two parties, we must premise that the 
exact truth is hard to discern. This is not due to lack of material. Most of the documents 
relating to this episode are indeed primary, but being the work of participants in the 
struggle or of active partisans, they have all the bias and animus of controversial literature; 
and this one-sidedness is the more pronounced in proportion as the controversy was 


unusually bitter. 
2. The Origin of the Crisis 


It will not be necessary in this place to give any account of the life and work of the 
third-century father, Origenes or Adamantius,! but the nature of our subject requires a 
Statement of such of his views as were held to be heretical, at the period with which we 

1 On Origen and his work see Dict. of Christ. Biogr., 1v, pp. 96 f. 
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are now dealing. In a synodical letter sent by the Patriarch Theophilus of Alexandria to 
the Bishops of Cyprus and Palestine," these views are summarily stated as follows. (1) The 
Son is indeed similar to mankind but not to the Father. (2) The Son is inferior to the 
Father even as Saints Peter and Paul are inferior to the Son. (3) We should not pray 
to the Son alone or with the Father. (4) The body with which men will rise at the resur- 
rection will be material and mortal ultimately fading away to be replaced by a spiritual 
body. (5) The angels were not created to constitute various grades or orders, but such 
gradation is the result of a partial fall. (6) The Israelites sacrificed to angels just as the 
pagans did to demons. (7) Heavenly bodies have foreknowledge of events which are 
compassed by the devil. (This was held to sanction astrology.) (8) The Son of God did 
not become man, but merely took the form of man.* (9) The Kingdom of Christ will in 
due time come to an end.* (10) The devil will ultimately be redeemed through the sufferings 
of Christ and will, like Christ, become subject to the Father. Elsewhere we hear that 
Origen held the doctrine of metempsychosis in a modified form. The orthodoxy or heresy 
of Origen was therefore a perennial subject of controversy, with the earlier stages* of which 
we are not concerned. 

About the year 390 the study of Origen's works flourished at Jerusalem. John, bishop 
of that city, was an admirer, so too were Rufinus, Melania, Paula, and, for the time being, 
Jerome. But in 392 an Egyptian monk, Aterbius, came to Jerusalem and attacked Jerome 
and Rufinus for their devotion to Origen. Jerome, while asserting his right to distinguish 
between the sound and unsound in Origen's works, seems to have felt that his attitude was 
open to misinterpretation and might be dangerous. Hence when Epiphanius of Cyprus 
came to Jerusalem (394) to conduct an anti-Origenist campaign, Jerome went over to his 
side. John the Bishop and Rufinus, however, held their ground, and the former replied 
to Epiphanius by attacking Anthropomorphism and refusing to condemn Origen. Thus a 
quarrel arose at Jerusalem with John and Rufinus as protagonists upon the one side, and 
Epiphanius, backed by Jerome, upon the other. Ultimately John requested Theophilus 
of Alexandria to intervene. In response Theophilus sent Isidorus the Hospitaller to Jeru- 
salem about 396 nominally with letters to Jerome, but probably with less simple instruc- 
tions, since Isidorus appears to have refused to deliver the letters. Jerome, therefore, very 
naturally regarded Isidorus (who lay under the same imputation of Origenism at Alexandria 
as John did at Jerusalem) as having come not as a mere envoy, but as an ally of John" 


1 Translated by Jerome, Epist., xcii, $ 2 (Migne, P.L., 4 See I Cor. xv: 24, 28. 
xxu, col. 762 £). Theophilus is not likelv to have exposed 5 For these see Dict. of Christ. Biogr., 1v, pp. 132 f. 
himself by attributing to Origen doctrines which he never 6 In id., 1, p. 379, it is asserted that John, who had 


expressed ; but it must be remembered that Origen's once been a monk, had lived his monastic life at the Mount 

genuine works were much interpolated, and many books of Nitria, and it is suggested that his sympathy with 

were attributed to him which were not really his. Origenism was a result. This rests upon an entirely ground- 
2 Based on I Cor. xv: 35-54. lessconjecture, as Tillemont has shown (Mémoires, x11, 640). 
3 Cf. Phil. 11:7. 7 In Jobannem, § 37 (P.L., xxi, col. 390). 
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At the same time he replied to Theophilus complaining that his backwardness in pro- 
nouncing against Origen's works was giving offense to many holy persons. A little later 
John appealed once more to "Theophilus for support, and the latter took at least one 
definite step in writing to Siricius of Rome and charging Epiphanius as a heretic and 
schismatic. These facts, as Tillemont has shown,? make it clear that up to this point 
Theophilus, though not a blind enthusiast, was distinctly sympathetic in his attitude to 
the study of Origen's works. We have now to ask what was the cause which transformed 
the Archbishop of Alexandria into the relentless persecutor of the alleged Origenists at 
the Mount of Nitria and Cellia. 


3. Attitude of tbe Egyptian Monks towards Origenism 

We hear little about the attitude of the Egyptian monks towards Origenism until we 
reach the very close of the fourth century; but there is every reason to suppose that it 
was distinctly hostile. Pachomius “hated and abominated Origen as a blasphemer and 
an apostate” ; he "strictly forbade the brethren not only to read Origen's rubbish, but also 
to listen to it." And he is said to have thrown into the water a chance found volume of 
Origen, declaring that had it not contained the name of God he would have burned it. 
Elsewhere it is related that Pachomius was once visited by certain strange ascetes, and 
was greatly puzzled by an odor, not of sanctity, which proceeded from them. After these 
unsavory visitors were departed, it was revealed to him that it was the Origenist heresy 
in the strangers which so manifested itself. Pachomius then called back his guests and 
solemnly adjured them to abandon their soul destroying doctrines.‘ 

For a time the weightier Arian controversies and the troubles they brought with them 
sank out of sight the less urgent matter of Origen’s doctrines. It was only in the last 
quarter of the fourth century that this latter reémerged, and even at this period our 
information is of the scantiest. 

In the Apophthegmata patrum® mention is made of a monk who settled near "the little 
marsh of the Arsenoite nome” and caused trouble to Abba Lot by speaking to the monks 
there “the words of Origenes." Lot hesitated to expel the man and, having consulted 
Arsenius as to the course he should take, was advised only to request the stranger not to 
propagate his opinions. Some of the monks at any rate took a common-sense view of the 
matter. Thus Abba Daniel related that Arsenius ‘‘never would speak on any controverted 
passage in Scripture (such as the Origenist controversy involved), though able to have 
spoken had he wished"'*—in other words Arsenius wisely refused to be drawn into the 
dispute. And Sopater, when asked to give a piece of salutary advice to a brother, replied: 
“Let no woman enter into thy cell, and do not read apocryphal books. Moreover seek 


_ 1 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., S xvi (P.G., XLV, 3 Acta SS., May m1, Appendix, p. 30*. 
1, 1, col. 56). 4 Id., p. 53* (cf. P.O., 1V, P- 445, § 26f.). ) 
2 Mémoires, x1, 458. 5 Lot, 1. 6 Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, XLII. 
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not out concerning the Image (of God) ; for this is not heresy but mere foolishness (i8uore(a) 
and contention on either part. For this matter cannot be comprehended by any created 
thing.”! Unhappily so reasonable an attitude was the reverse of being general. 

At the Mount of Nitria and Cellia there was, as we have seen,? a coterie of Hellenic or 
Hellenized monks whose theology was more intellectual and more speculative than the 
naive and literal beliefs of their Egyptian brethren. In this circle Origen's works were 
undoubtedly read and studied,’ but there is no evidence beyond hostile assertions to show 
that any unorthodox doctrine of that teacher was held or taught by any member of the 
group. On the contrary, until the storm was on the point of breaking the so-called 
Origenists were regarded with the deepest veneration and respect by the body of the 
monks —a sure proof that they had not taught and were not known to hold any unorthodox 
opinion. In one respect and one only are these men known to have held an opinion of 
Origen which was abhorrent to the simple and uneducated Egyptian monks—that of 
asserting that the Deity, being essentially spiritual, must not be regarded as literally 
possessing the form and shape of man. This tenet (which is of course entirely orthodox) 
they probably kept to themselves as aware that insistence upon it would be ineffectual and 
only lead to strife. In a word, the attitude of these monks towards Origen was apparently 
as liberal as that of Theophilus himself* until he saw fit to trim his sails to catch another 
breeze. 


4. The Persons of the Drama 


Before we proceed further, some account must be given of the Origenist leaders, the 
actors in the tragedy which is to follow. 

The most prominent member of the Origenist party was Isidorus, stigmatized by 
Theophilus as “the standard-bearer of the heretical faction."? 

When Palladius reached Alexandria in 388 Isidorus was aged seventy and lived for 
fifteen years after that date’; his life therefore extended from 318 to 403. From Palladius 
again we learn that he became a monk in his youth at the Mount of Nitria, where the 
historian -had seen the old man’s cell? It was probably in 340 that he accompanied 
Athanasius to Rome, when Ammonius the Tall is said to have been of the party?; and 
perhaps not much later that he was ordained priest by Athanasius. Whether he is to be 


1 Apophib. Patr., Sopater. This anecdote refers to the brought to repentance and restored. 
Anthropomorphic side of the Origenist controversy. 5 See Socrates, H.E., vi, 7. 
2 See p. &. 6 For Theophilus’ real views on the works of Origen 
3 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xi, mentions that Am- see Socrates, H.E., vi, 17. 
monius the Tall knew by heart considerable passages from 7 Jerome, Epist., xcu (P.L., xxu, col. 766): “iste est 
the treatises of Origen and others. signifer haereticae factionis." 
4 Possibly the statement (id., ch. XIX) that the demon 8 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. 1. 
which had driven Moses the Robber into sin was brought 9 Ib.; cf. Dial. de cita Job. Chrys., § v1. 
"to a full knowledge of Christ" is connected with the 10 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. 1; on the visit of Ammonius 
Origenistic doctrine that the devil will ultimately be to Rome, see p. 130. 
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identified with Isidorus “the priest of the anchorets" (ie., of Cellia) mentioned by 
Ammonius in his Letter to Theophilus,» must remain uncertain; but he was already director 
of the hostel for the reception of strangers and the relief of the poor at Alexandria by 
373, for it was he who induced Melania to visit the Mount of Nitria by the account he gave 
her of Pambo.? Whether it was he, or his namesake, the Priest of Scetis, or the Bishop of 
Hermopolis Parva, who was banished in the Arian Persecution of Lucius is again doubtful. 

At a later date (388) we find him playing a dubious part as agent for Theophilus in 
Rome. The collision between Theodosius I and the Western usurper, Maximus, was then 
imminent, and the archbishop, who then, as later, favored no lost causes, sent Isidorus 
to Rome with a rich gift and letters addressed to each of the contending rivals. The envoy 
was instructed to await the issue of the conflict, and to deliver to the victor the gift with 
the letter addressed to him. Unhappily for the scheme, the all important letters were 
stolen, and Isidorus lost no time in returning to Alexandria and to safety. It was in the 
same year that Isidorus, as hospitaller, received Palladius, then newly arrived in Egypt, 
and placed him under the charge of Dorotheus the Hermit. 

In 396, as we have seen, Isidorus was sent by Theophilus to Palestine to intervene in 
the Origenist controversy then raging between John, Bishop of Jerusalem, with Rufinus, 
and Epiphanius of Salamis with Jerome. Sent nominally to carry letters from Theophilus 
to Jerome, Isidorus possibly had instructions as “diplomatic” as those he had received 
in 388. In any case his attitude suggested that he came as a partisan and not as a mere 
envoy.® 

Two years later the bishopric of Constantinople fell vacant through the death of 
Nectarius. John Chrysostom, Bishop of Antioch, was selected by the court favorite to 
occupy the see; but Theophilus, whether to reward Isidorus for his services, or, as is more 
probable, anxious to put “his own man” in the rival see, tried to hinder John’s consecration 
and to press the claims of Isidorus. The attempt was thwarted, we are told, by Eutropius 
the court favorite who threatened to produce the incriminating duplicate letters of Theo- 
philus stolen in 388.° In the same year (398) Isidorus was dispatched as Theophilus’ 
representative with Acacius of Beroea to attempt to effect a reconciliation between Flavian 
of Antioch and Damasus, then Pope of Rome.’ It was on his return from this mission 
that circumstances threw him across the archbishop’s path. 

Since the attitude of Theophilus to Origenism will be a consideration of great importance 
in the sequel, we may remark here that: (a) Theophilus must have been well acquainted 
with the theological views of his intimate associate Isidorus; and (b) when employing 
Isidorus as his agent in 396 and 398, and when putting him forward as candidate for the see 


1 $24 (Aca SS., May 1, Appendix, p. 71*). 5 See p. 126. 

2 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. x. 6 Socrates, H.E., v1, 2. 

3 Id., xvi. 7 Id., vi, 9; cf. Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. 1 and Butler's 
4 See Socrates, H.E., v1, 2. note 8 thereon. 
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of Constantinople, he identified himself implicitly with the views of his nominee thereby 
guaranteeing them as in his opinion orthodox. Up to 398, then, Theophilus was as much 
an Origenist as Isidorus, or at least found nothing reprehensible in the Origenism of the 
latter. 

While Isidorus appears to have been the brain of the Origenist group, the more 
picturesque and romantic element was constituted by the four brothers, Ammonius, Dios- 
corus, Euthymius, and Eusebius, who from their unusual stature were nicknamed the 
“Tall Brothers.”! Such was the piety of the family that all four brothers retired to the 
desert, while two sisters became nuns.? 

The earlier limit for the period of their activity is open to some doubt. Socrates? identifies 
Ammonius with the person of that name who, with Isidorus, accompanied Athanasius to 
Rome and took no interest in any of the sights of that city excepting the Basilicas of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. This visit to Rome is usually dated, no doubt correctly, 340. If 
Socrates is right, Ammonius must have been born about 313, and his brothers presumably 
in the same general period. But Palladius; who knew Ammonius well, in mentioning 
the chief monks ejected by Theophilus in 400, speaks of this man—who with his brothers 
“were pilloried and exiled under Valens"—as being sixty years old at the time of his 
ejection from the Mount of Nitria. According to this statement Ammonius would have 
been born in 340 and could not have visited Rome in that year. 

Can we surmount this difficulty and retain the characteristic anecdote recorded by 
Socrates by assuming that Palladius has made a slip? Did he mean to say that Ammonius 
was sixty years of age, not at the time of his ejection by Theophilus, but at the date of 
his banishment under Valens?* The context quite forbids such escape; and unless we can 
assume that the visit to Rome took place much later than 340, the anecdote of Socrates 
must be sacrificed and assigned to that other Ammonius of the Mount of Nitria whois classed 
with Theodore, the disciple of Amoun, Elurion, Pambo, and Pior, and who died shortly 
after 355.* The further consideration that Ammonius is not likely to have been only ten 
years younger than his master Pambo makes it still more probable that 340 rather than 
313 was the date of this father's birth. 

Ammonius and his brothers, then, may have retired to the Mount of Nitria about 360. 
There they became the disciples of Abba Pambo,” and probably soon rose to eminence 
among the monks. Ammonius is said* to have learned by heart the whole of the Old and 
New Testaments together with considerable passages in the treatises of Origen, Didymus, 
Pierius, and Stephanus. He ate nothing which was cooked with fire, except bread, from 


1 Socrates, H.E., VI; 7: 6 Ammonius, Letter to Theophilus, §21 (Acta SS. 
2 Palladius, Hist. Laus.. ch. x1. May mi, Appendix, p. 70*); cf. p. 74. 

3 Socrates, H.E., IV, 23. 7 See Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. x. 

4 Dial. de vita Job. Chr3s., § xvii. 8 See id., ch. x1. 


5 This is the view taken by Tillemont, Mémoires, x1, 632. 
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his youth onwards, seared himself with a hot iron, and, as we shall see, was prepared to 
inflict other mutilations upon himself. 

When the Arian, Lucius, raided the Mount of Nitria in 373 Ammonius was amongst those 
monks who were banished to Diocaesarea,! while another source teaches us that all the 
four suffered exile at this time and submitted to the ignominy of wearing the yoke or 
wooden collar. Some few years after the return of the exiles and during the patriarchate 
of Timothy (381-385) the people of a certain city desired to have Ammonius for their 
bishop; but when they came to take him before the archbishop for consecration, he cut off 
his left ear in order to disqualify himself for the dignity; and, being further molested, 
threatened to cut out his tongue also.? In consequence of this mutilation he was nicknamed 
the ^One-eared." He seems to have dwelt at Cellia where he was closely allied with 
Evagrius as the leader of a group of disciples (the Origenists).* His cell there and his 
hospitable reception of strangers have been already described.: 

Of the remaining three of the Tall Brothers less is known. Palladius mentions that he 
was taken by Dioscorus “‘then priest of the Mount of Nitria” to see Benjamin.* This was 
probably in 390. Between that date and 394 Dioscorus was elevated to the bishopric of 
Hermopolis Parva,* for in the latter year he attended the Synod of Constantinople as a 
bishop,” and his dignity is mentioned—apparently as recently conferred—by the author 
of the Historia monachorum.8 In the same work mention is made of the two younger 
brothers, Euthymius and Eusebius, who were then (394-395) still with their brother 
Ammonius. Of the three, and of Ammonius in particular, the author cannot speak too 
highly. The charity, humility, patience, gentleness, and kindness of Ammonius are each and 
all extolled; nor did he lack the gifts of wisdom and knowledge. Indeed, the three brothers 
together were the spiritual nurses of the monks in those parts; and their fame was so great 
not only in Nitria but also in Alexandria that the Archbishop Theophilus sought to attach 
them to himself and, in an evil hour for them, forced the two younger brothers to accept 
his overtures, probably in 395 or 396. These two, Eusebius and Euthymius, were “honored 
with the dignity of priesthood” and intrusted with the administration of the affairs of 
the Church in Alexandria. 

Of Evagrius, one of the most prominent, if not the foremost, of the Origenist group, 
we have already given some account,” since he died before the evil days of persecution and 


calumny could overtake him. 


1 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XLvt. 5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xit. 

2 Id., ch. x1; Socrates, H.E., 1v, 23; Sozomen, H.E., v1, 6 See Socrates, H.E., vi, 7 and Ammonius, Letter to 
30, 4; cf. also Theophilus in Jerome, Epist., xcii (Migne, Theophilus, S 22 (Acta SS., May 11, Appendix, p. 71*). 
P.L., xxii, col. 761). 7 See Hardouin, Acta Conciliorum, 1, 956. 

3 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxiv. 8 Latin version, ch. xxi, 2 (=Greek, ch. xxvi, 2). 

4 See p. 93. 9 Socrates, H.E., v1, 7. 10 See pp. 84 f. 
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5. Theophilus and the Anibropomor pbists 


The Origenist crisis was preceded by a collision between the Archbishop Theophilus and 
the monks on the subject of Anthropomorphism. The majority of the Egyptian monks, 
simple and uneducated men of the peasant class, were, as we have seen, Anthropo- 
morphists. But many condemned this crude doctrine (which necessarily implied that 
the Deity was a finite being and also subject to human emotions and passions), following 
Origen in contending that God was incorporeal. Thus the Anthropomorphic was in some 
sense an episode in the Origenist controversy. 

This difference of opinion had grown acute in the monasteries of Egypt shortly before 
399,! and the situation called for the intervention of the archbishop. Now whatever else 
he was, Theophilus was educated and could only look upon Anthropomorphism as childish 
at best, heretical or erroneous at worst. Overrating his own influence or underrating the 
passionate intensity with which the unlettered monks clung to their own opinion, he 
denounced “before the Church in the presence of the people those who affirmed the Deity 
to be of human form." 

The statement of Socrates is a little indefinite. What Theophilus actually did was to 
devote his paschal letter of 399* to the subject and therein to denounce those who main- 
tained the doctrine of Anthropomorphism. This fact is recorded not only by Sozomen,? 
but also by Cassian, who was in Scetis when the paschal letter arrived, and who has left 
a vivid account of the situation there What Anthropomorphism meant to the simpler 
monks and what was the relative strength of the parties opposed will best be illustrated 
by the relevant passage: 

“In the country of Egypt this custom is by ancient tradition observed—that when 
Epiphany is past, which the priests of that province regard as the time both of our Lord's 
Baptism and also of His birth in the flesh, and so celebrate the commemoration of either 
mystery, not separately as in the western provinces, but in the single festival of this day— 
letters are sent from the Bishop of Alexandria through all the Churches of Egypt, by which 
the beginning of Lent and the day of Easter are pointed out, not only in all the cities, 
but also in all the monasteries. In accordance, then, with this custom a very few days 
after the previous conference (Coll., 1x) had been held with Abbot Isaac, there arrived the 
festal letters of Theophilus, the Bishop of the aforesaid city, in which together with the 
announcement of Easter he considered as well the foolish heresy of the Anthropomorphites 
at great length and abundantly refuted it. 

"And this [paschal letter of Theophilus] was received by almost all the body of monks 


1 For this and the following see Socrates, H.E., v1, 7. 3 H.E., vint, 11. 
E This document is not extant : it is presumably the trea- 4 Coll, x, 2f. The rendering here given is that of 
tise mentioned by Gennadius, De ciris inlustribus, ch. xxxiv. Gibson. 
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residing in the whole province of Egypt with such bitterness owing to their simplicity and 
error, that the greater part of the Elders decreed that on the contrary the aforesaid bishop 
ought to be abhorred by the whole body of the brethren as tainted with heresy of the worst 
kind, because he seemed to impugn the teaching of holy Scripture by the denial that 
Almighty God was formed in the fashion of a human figure, though Scripture teaches with 
perfect clearness that Adam was created in his image. Lastly this letter was rejected also 
by those who were living in the desert of Scete, and who excelled all who were in the mon- 
asteries of Egypt in perfection and in knowledge, so that, except Abbot Paphnutius the 
presbyter of our congregation, not one of the other presbyters who presided over the other 
three churches in the same desert, would suffer it to be even read or repeated at all in 
their meetings. Among those then who were caught by this mistaken notion was one named 
Sarapion; a man of long-standing strictness of life....And when this man could not be 
brought back to the way of the right faith by many exhortations of the holy presbyter 
Paphnutius, because this view seemed to him a novelty, and one that was not ever known to 
or handed down by his predecessors, it chanced that a certain deacon, a man of very great 
learning, named Photinus arrived from the region of Cappadocia with the desire of visiting 
the brethren living in the same desert: whom the blessed Paphnutius received with the 
warmest welcome, and, in order to confirm the faith which had been stated in the letters 
of the aforesaid bishop, placed him in the midst and asked him before all the brethren how 
the Catholic Churches throughout the East interpreted the passage in Genesis where it 
says: ‘Let us make man after our image and likeness.’ And when he explained that the 
image and likeness of God was taken by all the leaders of the churches not according to 
the base sound of the letters, but spiritually...and showed that nothing of this sort could 
happen to that infinite and incomprehensible and invisible glory, so that it could be 
comprised in a human form and likeness..., at length the old man was shaken. ..and 
was drawn to the faith of the Catholic tradition. And when both Abbot Paphnutius and 
all of us were filled with intense delight at his adhesion...and when we arose to give 
thanks, and were all together offering up our prayers to the Lord, the old man was so 
bewildered in mind during his prayer because he felt that the Anthropomorphic image 
of the Godhead which he used to set before himself in prayer was banished from his 
heart, that on a sudden he burst into a flood of bitter tears and continual sobs, and cast 
himself down on the ground and exclaimed with strong groanings: ‘Alas, wretched man 
that I am! they have taken away my God from me, and I have now none to lay hold 
of; and whom to worship and address I know not.’ By which scene we were terribly 
disturbed." 

Such was the reception accorded to the paschal letter of Theophilus in Scetis, where 
the Anthropomorphists appear to have outnumbered the liberal party by at least three to 
1 This Sarapion had dwelt for fifty years in the desert of Scetis (see Cassian, Coll., x, 4, 1). 
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one. At the Mount of Nitria and Cellia the disproportion may have been less, for the 
latter place was the headquarters of the so-called Origenists. 

Whether it was the Scetiotes alone or the combined forces of both Scetis and the Mount 
of Nitria which took the next step is not clear. Socrates! merely says that "when they 
heard these things [the steps taken by Theophilus against the Anthropomorphists] the 
ascetes of the Egyptians left their monasteries and came to Alexandria. And they raised 
a riot against Theophilus, regarding him as a blasphemer, and meaning to slay him." 
Theophilus, hard pressed, arranged to meet the monks in conference, and as soon as he 
appeared greeted them with the words: “I beheld you as the face of God." This gave the 
monks pause, and they rejoined: "Nay, but if you really mean that the face of God is as 
ours, anathematize the works of Origen; for certain persons arguing from them resist our 
doctrine. But if you will not do this, then suffer at our hands the penalty due to blasphemers 
and enemies of God." Thereupon Theophilus agreed to do as they dictated and bade them 
not be angry with him: “For I also am hostile to the works of Origen and censure those 
who accept them." 

This incident is recorded by Socrates and Sozomen ; and there is every reason to believe 
that it actually took place, though Palladius, strangely enough, does not notice it in his 
Dialogues on the Life of Jobn Chrysostom. From the narrative of Socrates it appears that 
Theophilus, taking advantage of the simplicity of the monks, adroitly shelved the Anthro- 
pomorphic question by committing himself to condemn the works of Origen. Now there 
can be little doubt that Theophilus had hitherto stood in very much the same position as 
Evagrius, Ammonius, and the rest as regards the works and teaching of Origen. He—as 
they probably did*—could find much that was profitable in Origen, but that did not mean 
that he accepted every article of Origen's views? Many pieces of evidence make it clear 
that he had been the reverse of intolerant in this matter previously to 399. His apparent 
reluctance to declare himself against the Origenists had caused Jerome some uneasiness‘; 
he had selected men for the most responsible offices in the Church from the ranks of those 
whom he afterwards persecuted as Origenists; Isidorus had been his confidential agent 
for years, and had even been put forward by him as a candidate for the patriarchate of 
Constantinople; Dioscorus, one of the Tall Brothers, was consecrated (about 394) to the 
see of Hermopolis. Moreover, Theophilus had selected many bishops from among the 
disciples of the two Isaacs*; he had tried to force Evagrius to accept the bishopric of 
Thmuis*; and had intrusted important administrative work at Alexandria to two others 


1 Cassian, Coll., x, 4, 1. 3 Socrates, H.E., vi, 17. 

2 It would be hard to say what doctrine of Origen was 4 Jerome, Epist., .xxxv1 (Migne, P.L., xxu, col. 754); 
held by the Nitrian group except that they maintained the cf. p. 127. 
spiritual nature of God as against the Anthropomorphic 5 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., $ xvi1 (Migne, 
view—a doctrine certainly not peculiar to Origen! For the P.G., xiv, 1, cols. 59, 60). 
theological character of Palladius (and his associates at the 6 See p. 86. 


Mount of Nitria) see Butler, L.H., 1, pp. 173 f. 
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of the Tall Brothers. Since we can hardly suppose that all these persons suddenly developed 
into blind followers of Origen, and must credit Theophilus with not appointing bishops 
and officials without previous knowledge of their theological views, it is clear that he must 
have been well aware of their beliefs and satisfied as to their substantial orthodoxy. 

Why then did Theophilus, with no fanatical hatred of Origen and his works, redeem 
his pledge to the Anthropomorphists by selecting for persecution a single group! of men— 
and those men whom he must have known to be orthodox? The whole evidence goes to 
show that the archbishop realized that he could use the Anthropomorphist majority of the 
monks as a means to gratify his personal hatred against Isidorus and the Tall Brothers 
who had championed him. We must therefore attempt to piece together from the various 
documents the story of Theophilus' breach with Isidorus and to show how the Tall Brothers, 
Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, became involved in the quarrel. 


6. The Quarrel between Theophilus and Isidorus 


Sozomen? states that Isidorus and Peter, the Archpresbyter of Alexandria, had declined 
to perjure themselves in support of a claim made by Theophilus, through his sister, to a 
disputed inheritance. In his vexation at the refusal Theophilus seems to have determined 
on the ruin of both men, and took advantage of the absence of Isidorus at Rome in 398 
to charge Peter with having admitted to Communion a Manichaean woman who had not 
renounced her heresy. Peter stated in defense that the woman had been reconciled to the 
Church, and that Theophilus had been informed of the case and had directed him to admit 
the woman to Communion. In support of this he cited Isidorus as witness. Isidorus on 
his return from Rome confirmed both statements. Thereupon, Theophilus excommunicated 
both Peter and Isidorus.’ 

Along with this account Sozomen gives another, based on information supplied to him 
by a reliable man who knew the Tall Brothers well, to the effect that Isidorus was excom- 
municated because he refused to let Theophilus divert trust funds for his own purposes. 
This version is presented in detail by Palladius in his Dialogue onthe Life of Jobn Chrysostom.‘ 
When Isidorus was the hospitaller at Alexandria, a certain widow of high rank intrusted 
him with one thousand pieces of gold with which to buy clothes for the poorer women 
of Alexandria. She exacted from him an oath that he would conceal the matter from 
Theophilus “lest he should spend it (the money) upon stones; for he is possessed by a 
Pharaonic passion for building.” 5 Unfortunately Theophilus came to hear of the matter, 
through his agents, ‘‘for he had spies upon whatever was said or done," and demanded 
the money. When Isidorus, pleading the terms on which he had received the gift, refused 


1 Presumably there were other places besides the Mount 2 H.E., vm, 12. 
of Nitria in Egypt where Origen's works were read; yet 3 Ib.; cf. Socrates, H.E., v1, 9. 
Theophilus does not seem to have made a move in any 4 Migne, P.G., xLvit, 1, i, col. 22 f. 
other direction. 5 Aopavia Papağvıos. 
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to surrender it, Theophilus was enraged with him, but “like a snapping dog” (AaPpoddxrns 
xvwv) bided his time. 

It was here perhaps that the two Tall Brothers, Eusebius and Euthymius, who had been 
brought to Alexandria by Theophilus to aid in the administration of the Church, incurred 
the hostility of the archbishop. Socrates; who alone refers to the part they played, says 
that after they had worked for a while in Alexandria, they came to recognize the grasping 
and unscrupulous nature of Theophilus, and asked permission to retire to the desert once 
more. They were pressed by Theophilus to stay, until he found out their real reason for 
wishing to leave him, when he dismissed them with threats. Making light of his menaces 
the two brothers returned to the Mount of Nitria. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it was the collision between Isidorus and Theophilus described above which enlightened 
the brothers as to the real character of the archbishop. 

Resolved to ruin Isidorus,? Theophilus assembled his clergy two months after the quarrel 
had taken place, and in their presence handed him a paper bringing against him a charge 
of sodomy; the accusation had been handed in to him (the archbishop asserted) eighteen 
years previously, but pressure of business had caused him to forget it. Isidorus replied 
that, assuming this to be the case, had he not been reminded by the person who brought 
the charge? Theophilus replied that the youth implicated had been at sea. But did he 
not return? persisted Isidorus. Theophilus, thus baffled, was fain to escape by adjourning 
the meeting with a promise that the evidence should be forthcoming. He then bribed a 
youth with fifteen pieces of gold to support the charge; but the mother of this witness (who 
was also bribed) revealed the plot to Isidorus himself, whereupon her son, fearing legal 
penalties and mistrusting Theophilus, took sanctuary in the church and failed to play 
the part assigned to him. Theophilus then excommunicated Isidorus without giving him 
a hearing? Fearing that some further attack might be made upon him, Isidorus fled to 
"the Mount of Nitria where he had had his dwelling in youth." 


7- Ammonius the Tall and Theophilus 


The excommunication of Isidorus was pronounced perhaps in 399. Sozomen's informant‘ 
related that Ammonius the Tall went down to Alexandria to induce Theophilus to remove 
the ban, and received a promise that this should be done; when the pledge was not fulfilled, 
Ammonius with certain others interviewed the archbishop again, with the result that one 
of the party was put in prison. Thereupon Ammonius and his fellows, after gaining ad- 
mittance to the same prison, refused to leave it until Theophilus was forced to beg them 


Y HER VIS 7: A p t before an ecclesiastical court, and that he was excom- 
E The following account is furnished by Palladius, op. municated “by many Bishops for various reasons" 
cit. (Jerome, Epist., xcii, $ 3; Migne, P.L., xxit, cols. 764-65). 
3 Theophilus plainly refers to the charge against 4 Loc. cit. oe ie : i Ga 

Isidorus, alleges that he purposely delayed his appearance 
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to do so. Was it this humiliation which completed the breach between Theophilus and the 
Tall Brothers, begun by the retirement of two of their number from Alexandria and prob- 
ably widened by the attempts made to remove the sentence pronounced against Isidorus 
and by the shelter which the monks had afforded him? 

Late in 399 or early in 400! a synod had been held in Alexandria at which Origen's works 
had been duly condemned; and it may have been the decision of this synod which gave 
Theophilus a means for proceeding against his former friends. According to Palladius? he 
sent letters to the bishops in the neighborhood of the Mount of Nitria and without stating 
any reason, ordered them to expel "from the Mount and the Inner Desert" (i.e., Cellia) 
three of the chief monks—no doubt Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius. Dioscorus, 
Bishop of Hermopolis, must certainly have been one of those who received this order; 
and thus the choice was given him of unjustly proceeding against his own brothers or of 
incurring the unscrupulous enmity of Theophilus by disobeying.* The three monks named 
together with certain other priests game down to ask Theophilus to state the cause for 
their expulsion (which, however, does not seem to have been carried into effect). The 
archbishop would’ make no reply, “but glaring, snake-fashion, with bloodshot eyes, he 
glowered at them with lowered brows like a bull, now flushed, now pale, now with a bitter 
snarl upon his lips. At length carried away by his ungovernable passion, he caught Am- 
monius, a man of his own age, round the neck by his omopborion, and with his own hands 
rained blows upon his cheeks, and, clenching his fists, bloodied his nose, roaring out: 
‘Heretic, anathematize Origen !’ though there was nothing in question except the petition 
on Isidorus’ behalf. So, covered with blood, and without receiving an answer, they 
returned to their cells.” 5 

Either on this occasion, or at the time of the interviews recorded by Sozomen, a good 
deal of rioting (apparently in the form of a popular demonstration in favor of the monks 
and against Theophilus) certainly took place. Sulpicius Severus* brings his pilgrims to 
Alexandria “where shameful struggles were in progress between the bishops and the monks 
... because the prelates after assembling more than once had decreed in full synods that 
no one should read or possess the works of Origen"; and speaks a little later of rioting 
which the Church could not control, and which led to the interposition of the civil authori- 
ties. Theophilus? has his own version of this affair. In their rage (he says) at the condemna- 
tion of Origen's works “they joined to their company certain needy fellows and slaves, who 


1 See Bright, Age of the Fathers, 11, p. 54. cacp.évois Saxrihous aipá£as Tas pivas, èrupopôv TÅ ovi 
2 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § v1. * alperiké, åvaĝepárioov ‘Opryevyy. (Palladius, op. cit.,$ v1; 
3 This was no doubt the end at which Theophilus aimed. P.G., XLvu, 1, i, col. 23.) i 
4 6 8 Úpaipors dfOaApois BpakovrüDes évarevioas, Tavpy- 5 This statement makes it possible that the interview 
òv breBAézero, ror? uiv wedtdvds, wore 9€ dxpds, mort 8€ should be identified with one of the two recorded by 
kal capkáLav, ix’ ákpárov épyis pepdpevos. éverdel, rà" Ap- Sozomen. 
ptováp, dvpt jkT, Tò Gpopdproy èv T tpaxyAw olkeíaus 6 Dialogus 1, chs. 6, 7- 
Xepoi kai mÀýyas rais ciaydow abro9 èupopýoas cwec- 7 Jerome, Epist., xcii (Migne, P.L., XX1, col. 764 f.). 
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were excited by hopes of filling their bellies, and forming mass tried to put pressure upon 
me when I was residing in Alexandria," with the object of making the case of Isidorus a 
public affair. “For their whole object was to defend their heresy under the name of Isidorus, 
who for various reasons had been cut off by many bishops from the Communion of Saints.” 
With this in view the woman and the youth, her son (i.e., the false witnesses whom Theo- 
philus had tried to secure), were publicly brought forward; Theophilus himself was 
denounced, and the pagans incited against him on the score of the destruction of the 
Serapeum and other temples. 

That Isidorus had already been condemned and that Theophilus was at Alexandria 
leave little doubt that this rioting took place at the time of one or other of the recorded 
interviews between Theophilus and Ammonius. As to the statement that it was organized 
by the monks in order to intimidate Theophilus, we have only the dubious word of that 
prelate. It is not in the least likely that Ammonius and his fellows really used the destruc- 
tion of the Serapeum—which had occurred some nine years previously, in 391—as a means 
of rousing the mob; and it is not probable that they would be foolish enough to expect 
to get any permanent advantage by means of any intimidation. It is far more likely that 
the tumult was due partly to popular sympathy with Isidorus and the Tall Brothers, and 
partly to the natural inclination of the Alexandrians to take any pretext for an outbreak. 


8. The Proceedings against the Tall Brothers 


It is likely that when Theophilus wrote to the bishops bidding them expel the three 
monks from the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, he also began to poison the minds of the 
majority of the monks against the Tall Brothers. Socrates! relates that, knowing the 
reverence in which the brothers were held, Theophilus was aware that he could do them 
no harm unless he could alienate the monks from them. For this purpose he circulated 
a message among the monks to the effect that they ought not to obey Dioscorus or his 
brethren who say that God is incorporeal. For God, according to Holy Scripture, has eyes 
and ears, and hands, and feet, even as men have. But Dioscorus and his party follow 
Origen in introducing a blasphemous doctrine, to wit, that God has neither eyes, ears, 
feet nor hands.” This had the desired effect. The majority of the monks, simple and ignorant 
men, and often quite illiterate, separated from Dioscorus and his party, which included 
only the more educated who saw through the manceuver. Thus, says Socrates, there arose 
“a war without truce between the monks." 

If we may believe Theophilus, he now received a summons from the Anthropomorphist 
monks to intervene. By his own account,? he “was so gravely alarmed by the entreaties 
of the saints and especially of the fathers and presbyters who are over the monasteries,” 
that he was compelled to go to the Mount of Nitria itself, for fear that delay might lead 


1 H.E., vi, 7. 2 Jerome, Epist., xcii, $ 1 (Migne, P.L., xxt, col. 760). 
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to yet further corruption of the simple. After "assembling from the neighborhood enough 


€ 


bishops duly to form a synod,” he “proceeded to Nitria, and in the presence of many 
fathers who had hurried thither from almost all Egypt, the works of Origen were read." 
Further on in the same letter Theophilus, after detailing various unorthodox doctrines 
found in the works of Origen, which he alleges the accused monks to have taught in the 
monasteries, mentions the condemnation and excommunication of the monks; at the same 
time he lets fall the significant remark that they refused to obey the judgment of the 
bishops: This refusal to accept the sentence of the synod led to a remarkable scene in 
the church at the Mount of Nitria, of which Theophilus gives the following version?: 

“I pass over the rest, how they tried to compass my death, and by what wiles they 
devised this, when they seized even on the church which is in the Mount of Nitria after 
they were condemned, so that both we and very many bishops with us and fathers of the 
monks, venerable alike for their life and age, were prevented from entering. For they 
had lured freedmen and slaves who for their gluttony and their belly's sake were prepared 
forany outrage. And when they held the more advantageous parts of the church (as though 
in the siege of a city), they hid cudgels and sticks in palm branches, so as to disguise under 
the emblems of peace their hearts which were set on bloodshed. And, that their party 
might be the stronger and more inclined to daring action they lavished money on many 
freeborn persons who received it, not with intent to participate in their outrage, but so 
as to foresee their attempts against us, and to reveal the traps prepared by them. Now 
when the countless assembly of monks saw this manceuver, they all began to cry out at 
them; and by their united shouts that they should at least allow the synod to be held? 
without fear and the laws of the Church to be observed, they cowed the madness of the 
few. And had not the grace of God restrained the violence of the crowd, the usual result 
of rioting would have ensued ; for these wicked men had broken out into so great presump- 
tion, nay madness, that even the monks of holy conversation, though always most gentle, 
could not endure their mad rage.” 

Palladius‘ deals briefly with this synod, stating that Theophilus gathered a synod of 
bishops, and without giving the accused monks any chance of pleading their cause, excom- 
municated three of the chief of them for alleged perverse doctrine; he was afraid to proceed 
against a larger number. 

Origen’s works had now been condemned, and three of the Tall Brothers excommunicated ; 
but the latter appear to have ignored their sentence. To get over the check thus caused 
Theophilus: chose “five miserable creatures (évOpwdpia) [monks at the Mount of Nitria] 
who had never stood in the assembly of the elders of the desert and were not worthy to 


1 Jerome, Epist., xcir (Migne, P.L., xxu, col. 767). 4 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § vit. ' 
2 Id., $6 (Migne, op. cit., col. 768). 5 The account which follows is that of Palladius, loc. 
3 Note the contradiction: Theophilus has just said that cit. 


the monks were already condemned. 
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be even door-keepers." One of these men was consecrated a bishop, a second was ordained 
a priest, and three others deacons. In return for their elevation, they furnished false witness 
against the Three Brothers. Theophilus, having received their charges ‘ 
of the Church," went to the augustalius or prefect, and demanded military aid to expel 
the excommunicated monks from Egypt. 

It appears that shortly before this synod took place, the anti-Origenists had induced 
the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius to issue a rescript prohibiting every "servant of 


“in the presence 


God" from reading the works of Origen, and pronouncing the sentence of the emperors 
against any who might be convicted of so doing. Jerome also refers to “edicts of the 
Emperors which order the Origenists to be driven out of Alexandria and Egypt."? No doubt 
the accusations received by Theophilus from his creatures asserted that the three brothers 
had transgressed the terms of this edict; and the archbishop was therefore able to appeal 
for secular aid. The prefect, obliged to support Theophilus, seems to have done so without 
enthusiasm; for according, to Palladius he issued the decree for the exile of the monks, 
but detailed only one soldier? to deliver it. Theophilus, however, gathered a rabble of 
slaves and having primed his force with wine, marched on the monasteries by night. 
Dioscorus, brother of the excommunicated three, was dragged from his episcopal throne 
by Ethiopian slaves “who were probably unenlightened” (i.e., heathens). From Hermo- 
polis (Damanhár), where this outrage took place, the archbishop hurried on to the Mount 
of Nitria; his night march, no doubt, enabled him to surprise the Origenists before 
they could resist, and, if we may believe Socrates,‘ he had armed the Anthropomorphists 
against them. Having safely occupied the place, “he pillaged the Mount,” writes Palladius, 
"giving up the poor chattels of the monks to the younger men. When he had sacked the 
cells, he sought for those three, but (their friends) had let them down into a cistern and 
placed a mat upon the mouth of it. Since he did not find the men, he burned their cells 
with brushwood,* consuming along with them all their books, which were canonical, and 
one little child, as those who were eyewitnesses declared, and the Eucharistic elements. 
After he had thus vented his blind anger, he returned to Alexandria, giving an opportunity 


to those saints to escape." The three monks then took their melotes and went into Palestine 
to Aelia (Jerusalem). 


I Anastasius, Epist., 15 (Migne, P.L., xx, col. 72). took to flight. Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., $ xvi, 
2 Jerome, Apologia, 1, 12. Similarly in 398 Arcadius also speaks of Hierax as being expelled in consequence 
and Honorius had forbidden the reading of Montanist and of a decree (8:4 xpoord-yparos). 
Eunomian books, and ordered their destruction (Codex 4 H.E., vi, 7; vu, 14. 
Theodosianus, ed. Mommsen-Meyer, XVI, 5, 34). 5 Hence presumably the wildly exaggerated legend 
E 3 Sulpicius Severus, Dialogus, 1, 7, speaks of the prefect's found in the Symax. Constant., ed. Delehaye, col. 812: 
being called in by a sinister precedent to direct the “On the same day (July 10) the commemoration of the 
discipline of the Church," and represents the brethren as holy ten thousand Fathers in the Caves, whom Theophilus, 
fleeing in terror of him. Sulpicius, however, had no detailed Archbishop of Alexandria delivered to a bitter death in 
information on the Origenistic affair, and his statement can smoke and flame because of Isidorus the Priest." Another 
only be taken as corroborating the points that the secular version (op. et loc. cit.) states that these fathers were 
power was invoked, and that the Origenists ultimately of Scetis. 
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Three hundred monks with priests and deacons of the Mount went with them, and their 
remaining adherents were scattered in all directions. Palladius in another passage gives the 
names and a few particulars of four of the leading monks who shared the exile of the Tall 
Brothers: two bore the name of Hierax, and two that of Isaac. The elder Hierax, who 
was more than ninety years of age when thus ejected, had been intimate with Antony. 
The younger Hierax had spent four years in the desert of Porphyrites before he came to 
the Mount of Nitria, where he had lived for twenty-five years. After the death of Ammonius 
he returned again to the “utter desert" (probably Cellia, but possibly Porphyrites). 
Another priest, Isaac, had been the disciple of “ Macarius the disciple of Antony." He had 
retired to the desert at the early age of seven, and though he knew all the Scriptures by 
heart, and could take up horned vipers without receiving hurt, he was now cast out after 
a monastic life of more than forty years, at the age of fifty; he had been at the head of a 
community of one hundred and fifty monks, of whom Theophilus had selected as many as 
seven or eight to be bishops. The second Isaac, also a priest, had been the disciple of 
Cronius, and had succeeded him as one of the priests at the Mount of Nitria, probably 
about 395 A.n.? From the Apophthegmata patrum? we learn that he had been so unwilling 
to be ordained that he fled “into Egypt” and hid in a field amid the crops. The fathers 
who were pursuing him happened to stop for the night near by, and their ass went and 
stood near where the old man lay hid, thus leading to his discovery. Palladius further 
informs us that he was the head of a community numbering two hundred and ten monks, 
and that he had built a hostel in the utter desert (£evoBoyetov èv 7H saveprjuo), that is, 
at Cellia, for the refreshment of those who came to visit the fathers, and for the relief 
of sick monks. He had lived as an anchoret for thirty years before he was turned adrift.* 

Theophilus, though modestly silent as to the details of his military exploit, was jubilant 
over its results: those wicked and raving men, who attempted to plant the heresy of Origen 
in the monasteries of Nitria, had been cut down by his prophetic sickle; he had remembered 
the apostle’s precept: “Rebuke them severely "*; the Church of Christ had cut short with 
the sword of the Gospel these Origenistic serpents as they came forth from their holes’; in 
a word, the monk Theodore who was paying a visit to Palestine had seen the monasteries of 
Nitriaandcould assure Jerome of the “obedience and gentleness” of the (remaining) monks.* 


such a use cannot be doubted; for Isaac, the disciple of 


1 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvii. ‘ 
Cronius, is connected with the Mount of Nitria and Cellia 


2 Cronius was still alive (aged 110 years) in 394-5: 
see Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. xxvi. For the priesthood of exclusively. 
Cronius, see Palladius, Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, ch. xx1. 5 As an anchoret, Isaac no doubt lived at Cellia (and 
3 Apopbtb. Patr., Isaac the Priest, 1. built the hostel there during that period of his life). He 
4 wavépnpos is usually taken to denote Scetis (as it was presumably at the Mount of Nitria itself as one of 
certainly does in Hist. Laus., chs. xvin, xx, xxii); but the college of priests at the time of the archbishop’s raid; 
it is also used generally to indicate any completely desert and must have become Priest of Cellia between 403 and 
tract (id., ch. vir), and as such is applied to the Eastern 408 when Scetis was sacked (see A pophih. Patr., Isaac, V; 


Desert where Antony's monastery was (id., xx). In con- and p. 146). 
nection with Pior, Palladius almost certainly uses the term 6 Jerome, Epist., LXXXVII. 
to indicate Cellia (id., xxxix). In the present instance 7 Id; xc 8 Id., LXXXIX. 
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9. Subsequent Fortunes of the Tall Brothers and Their Party 


Meanwhile the group of exiles which had first gone to Jerusalem, wandered from place 
to place. Sozomen! reports them at Scythopolis, where the abundant palm trees furnished 
them with material for the work to which they were accustomed; but their party was 
reduced to about eighty. They were maintained partly by their handiwork and partly 
(says Theophilus) by the means which Isidorus, who accompanied them, had at his com- 
mand.? But even in their exile they were allowed no respite: Sulpicius Severus speaks of 
certain edicts which forbade them to settle in any one place?; and Theophilus writes to 
the Bishops of Palestine and Cyprus‘ to tell his version of the whole affair and to express 
a wish that, since he has heard that the fugitives have passed over into the provinces to 
which he writes, they will “provoke the heretics to tears with evangelical precepts.” 

It is not clear which party took the next step which was to have momentous consequences. 
Sozomen* asserts that Theophilus sent agents to Constantinople, and that on hearing this, 
Ammonius with Isidorus and the rest proceeded thither. Theophilus, on the other hand, 
writes to Epiphanius,‘ Bishop of Salamis, urging him to hold a synod to condemn Origenism 
and to send synodical letters expressing this condemnation to himself and to John Chry- 
sostom at Constantinople, “for | have heard that the slanderers of the true faith, Am- 
monius, Eusebius and Euthymius, have taken ship for Constantinople to deceive yet others 
if they can...and that our letters may reach Constantinople the more quickly, send a 
diligent man and one of the clergy, even as we ourselves have sent fathers from among the 
monks of Nitria itself with other holy and most obedient men." 

The Origenists who reached Constantinople numbered fifty*; they appealed to John 
Chrysostom for aid, threatening to refer their cause to the emperor if necessary. John 
received them kindly but without admitting them to Communion, and wrote to Theophilus 
urging him to become reconciled to the monks. Theophilus only replied by sending agents 
to Constantinople to carry on intrigues against John. A second appeal was met by the 
excommunication of “Dioscorus the Bishop, the brother of the monks,"* who seems 
hitherto to have remained in Egypt despite the indignity with which Theophilus' followers 
had treated him. At length, despairing of any other means, Ammonius and his fellows 
met the Empress Eudocia in public, declared their case to her, and gained her promise 
that a synod should be convoked and that Theophilus should be summoned to 
attend.’ 

But the wrongs of the Tall Brothers were now destined to become a mere side issue. 
A false report reached Theophilus that John had admitted the monks to Communion,” 


1 H.E., vm, 13- 6 Jerome, Epist., xc. 
2 Jerome, Epist., xcii, § 3. 7 Isidorus was with them (Socrates, H.E., v1, 9). 
3 Dialogus 1, 7. 


7 8 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., $ xvii. 
4 Jerome, Epist., xcu. 9 Ib.; Sozomen, H.E., vir, 13. 
5 H.E., vm, 13. 10 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvii. 
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and from thence onwards the efforts of the Alexandrian archbishop were directed towards 
the ruin of John. The series of intrigues and incidents which led to the desired result have 
nothing to do with the history of Nitria and may be passed over. It is only necessary to 
record the close of the whole affair. 

In 403 a synod met at the Oak (a suburb of Chalcedon). But now the question at issue 
was not the vindication of the monks, but the deposition of John himself. As Socrates 
puts it "there was no longer any recollection of Origen’s work” +; though he mentions that 
while in Constantinople Theophilus did not conceal his real attitude towards the writings 
of Origen. The archbishop was asked how he justified his present approval of what he 
had formerly condemned, and replied: *Origen's books are like a meadow full of all kinds 
of flowers: if therefore I find anything good in them, I gather it; but if anything seems to 
me to be thorny, | pass it by as dangerous.” The Nitrian affair, then, was never directly 
mooted: Sozomen? says that Theophilus merely "called upon the monks from Scetis 
(i.e., the Mount of Nitria) to repent, promising to bear no malice and to do them no harm," 
and that the monks, bewildered by their surroundings and (probably) by the attitude of 
their persecutor, fearing to seem too stubborn, submitted and were received back into 
Communion. The historian gives it as his opinion that such would not have been the 
ending of the affair had Ammonius and Dioscorus been present. But Dioscorus was already 
dead, and had been buried in the Church of Mocius the Martyr*; while Ammonius had 
been taken ill just before the synod, and died soon after. Theophilus on hearing of his end 
is said to have wept most bitterly! Palladius adds a little to this account of the end of 
two famous men.’ Dioscorus had prayed that he might see peace in the Church, or else 
be removed from the world—and the latter petition was granted. He was buried in the 
basilica before the gate at the Oak. Ammonius, as Palladius heard from the followers of 
Aurelius and Sisinnius, foretold just before his death that a great persecution would befall 
the Church, and that a most shameful end would requite the guilty, leading to the reunion 
of the Church. He was interred in the Basilica of the Apostles across the sea (i.e., at 
Constantinople), and his tomb was believed to have the virtue of curing the fever-stricken.* 

Isidorus also must have died in 403. Apparently he was reconciled to Theophilus and 
returned to Alexandria; for Palladius states that, though he was exceedingly wealthy, he 
made no will and left nothing to his sisters (who presided over a convent of seventy nuns, 
presumably in Alexandria) “but committed them to Christ, saying: 'He who created you 
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will order your life even as (he has done) mine. 


1 H.E., Vi, 15. Ammonius, says he died soon after Theophilus had left 
2 Id., vin, 17. Constantinople and was buried in the basilica at the 
3 Socrates, H.E., vi, 16, notes with strong disapproval Oak. 
that he admitted the Tall Brothers to Communion im- 5 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvn. 
mediately after John’s deposition, thus plainly showing how 6 Palladius reports the same belief in Hist. Laus., ed. 
insincere had been his previous attitude. Butler, ch. x1. 
4 Socrates, H.E., vi, 17, apparently confusing him with 7 Hist. Laus., ch. 1. 
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With Isidorus, Ammonius, and Dioscorus dead and the remaining monks reconciled 
to Theophilus, the Origenist controversy came to a complete end.! The surviving monks 
probably went back to Cellia and the Mount of Nitria: Isaac, the disciple of Cronius, 
certainly did so, and subsequently became the Priest of Cellia. A few may have remained 
irreconcilable. 


1 For a recent discussion of the chronology of the Origenistic controversy as a whole see Holl, Zeitfolge des ersten 
Origenistischen Streits. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MOUNT OF NITRIA DURING THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


1. General Situation at the Beginning of the Century 

HE exact state of affairs at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia after the Origenist 

troubles had been brought to a close is obscure. We have seen that the surviving 

Tall Brothers, Eusebius and Euthymius, were reconciled with Theophilus, and it 
is possible that they returned to their old abodes. Palladius tells us that the younger 
Hierax, one of the ejected monks, remembering the judgment pronounced against those 
who put their hands to the plough and look back, returned when the struggle was ended 
to the “utter desert" (ravépnuos) of Cellia. He too must have made his submission to 
Theophilus. So also with Isaac the disciple of Cronius, and doubtless with the unnamed 
rank and file of the party. By force and by craft Theophilus had established ascendancy 
over the monks. 

But the Origenists must have felt all the shame and humiliation of those who have 
been defeated and have submitted. Is it fanciful to trace this in some of the anecdotes 
concerning Isaac which have come down to us and which show the petulance of an em- 
bittered and disappointed man? Thus: “Abba Isaac used to say to the brethren: ‘Our 
Fathers and Abba Pambo used to wear old patched clothes and garments of palm fiber; 
but now ye wear costly apparel. Get you hence, ye have made this place desolate.’ And 
when he [read they] were about to go forth to the harvest, he would say to them: ‘I no 
longer give you commandments; for ye do not keep them." And again, when Isaac was 
dying the seniors assembled and asked in despair what they should do when he was gone. 
Isaac replied: “If ye will. . . keep the commandments of God, He (will) send his grace and 
preserve this place. But if ye keep them not, ye shall not abide in this place."? The tone 
is surely pessimistic. 

1 Apophtb. Pair., Isaac the Priest, vir. 2 Id., xr. 
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Isaac had certainly been reinstated as Priest-Superior of Cellia after the reconciliation 
with Theophilus; he was still alive in 408 when Scetis was sacked for the first time, for 
he warns his disciples against such lapses as had brought destruction on the four churches 


of that place. s 
2. Cyril and the Monks of Nitria 


In 412 Theophilus fell into a lethargy and died? After a sharp contest as to who was 
to succeed him, Cyril, the nephew of the dead archbishop, who had himself been in some 
sense a monk, was elected. Isidorus of Pelusium, a contemporary, writes reproachfully 
to Cyril:: “What profits you John's retirement into the desert‘ which you once so zealously 
imitated, since you have now ceased to do so, and are turned back to your own personal 
concerns?" Cyril, therefore, had led the monastic life for a time. And later authors rightly 
or wrongly suggest that Cyril was a monk at the Mount of Nitria or Scetis. Thus the 
History of the Patriarcbs* states that “the patriarch (Theophilus), when he sent Cyril to 
the desert, entrusted him to Sarapion the Wise." This Sarapion is perhaps Sarapion the 
Great who was prominent at the Mount of Nitria when Melania visited the place,’ and 
from whom Palladius derived some of the facts he records.” The Synaxarium,’ confusing 
the Mount of Nitria with Scetis, speaks of him as having belonged to the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius for five years “where he learned all the divine sciences," and as being 
subsequently committed to the care of “Sarapion the Bishop."? The fact that Cyril was 
so strongly supported by the Nitrian monks lends some color to these late assertions that 
he was trained in the Nitrian desert. 

With the patriarchate, Cyril had inherited something of his uncle's overbearing and 
revengeful spirit. Isidorus of Pelusium” writes urging him to make an end of disputes and 
quarrels and to restrain his inclination to gratify his private malice; and the reference 
which follows to the punishment of Jonathan for Saul's sake, shows that Isidorus was 
thinking of the darker passages in the career of Theophilus. The events of 415, as related 
by Socrates," show that such advice was not uncalled for. Orestes, the Prefect of Alex- 
andria, had already had reason to feel aggrieved at patriarchal encroachments upon the 
sphere of civil government; but matters were now brought to a climax. While a proclama- 
tion of the prefect was being read in the theater, the Jews present detected a certain school- 
master named Hierax, a zealous partisan of Cyril, and cried out that he was present in 
order to provoke strife. Resenting Cyril’s action in setting spies to report upon his pro- 
ceedings, Orestes caused Hierax to be seized and publicly tortured. To this Cyril replied 


1 Apopbth. Patr., Isaac the Priest, v. 5 Page 164. 
2 See Socrates, H.E., vit, 7. In Apopbtb. Pair., Theo- 6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xzvr. 
philus, v, the archbishop is represented (in defiance of 7 Id., ch. vir. 
chronology) as crying out on his deathbed: “Blessed art 8 Ethiopic version, ed. Guidi (P.O., vit, p. 223). 
thou, Abba Arsenius, for that thou wast always mindful 9 On the various persons named Sarapion see Butler, 
of this hour!" L.H., 11, pp. 213f.. By Sarapion the Bishop, Sarapion of 
3 Epist., 1, xxv (P.G., Lxxvin, col. 197). Thmuis is probably meant, but he was dead before 370. 
4 See Mark 1: 4. 10 Epist., 1, ccc.xx. 11 H.E., vu, 13-15. 
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indirectly by warning the Jews that any further molestation on their part would be met 
with reprisals. In spite of this threat—it is alleged—the Jews planned a night massacre 
of the Christians, luring them abroad by means of a false alarm that the Church of Alex- 
ander was on fire; many Christians who hurried to the scene were taken unawares and 
massacred. Cyril avenged them by seizing the synagogues, driving all the Jews out of the 
city, and giving up their property to be pillaged by the mob—a manceuver which of course 
gained him the hearty support of the rabble. 

Orestes was naturally incensed at this outrage which not only bespoke contempt for 
the civil authority, but had also deprived the city of its most prosperous inhabitants. 
When therefore Cyril (having attained his end) calmly professed himself ready to be recon- 
ciled, over a copy of the Gospels, the prefect indignantly refused. 

Socrates, in a tone of marked censure, relates the part now played by the monks “in 
the mountains of Nitria."' Ever since Theophilus had armed them against the party of 
Dioscorus, these monks had shown themselves overweening and turbulent. On this occa- 
sion they determined to take up the cause of Cyril and dispatched five hundred of their 
number to Alexandria, where they gained control of the city. These monks waylaid Orestes 
as he drove abroad and greeted him with cries of "Sacrificer" and “Hellen” (pagan). 
Orestes, suspecting that this was Cyril’s work, cried out that he was a baptized Christian ; 
but, disregarding the protest, one of the monks, named Ammonius, threw a stone which 
seriously wounded the prefect, who, deserted by his bodyguard, would have been slain, 
had not the citizens intervened, rescuing their governor and seizing the miscreant Am- 
monius.? The prisoner was examined according to law and died under torture, whereupon 
he was canonized by Cyril who bestowed upon him the title of Thaumasios (Marvellous) 
the Martyr. “But,” observes Socrates, “sensible people, even though Christians, did not 
respond to Cyril's zeal on this man's behalf. For they knew that Ammonius had paid 
the penalty for rashness and that it was not to compel him to deny Christ that he was 
tormented to death." Consequently Cyril was soon glad to let the memory of the “martyr” 
fade away. 

Worse was to follow. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the Mathematician, was famous 
at this time for her learning, virtue, and beauty. She was on familiar terms with Orestes, 
and the malicious attributed to her influence the continued breach between the prefect 
and the archbishop. The rest may be told in the words of Socrates? : “To be short, certaine 
heady and rash cockbraines whose guide and captaine was Peter, a Reader of that Church, 
watched this woman coming home from some place or other, they pull her out of her 
chariot; they haile her into the Church called Caesarium : they stripped her starke naked: 


1 H.E., vu, 14. Pernédj” (i.e., of Nitria). . 
2 John of Nikiu, Cbron., trans. Charles, LXXXIV, 94, 3 H.E., VII, 15, trans. Meredith Hanner, 1636. 
describes him as “an illustrious monk of the convent of 
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they raze the skin and rend the flesh of her body with sharpe shels (potsherds), untill the 
breath departed out of her body: they quarter her body: they bring the quarters unto a 
place called Cinaron and burn them to ashes. This heinous offence was no small blemish 
both to Cyril and to the Church of Alexandria." 

Whether Cyril was in any way directly responsible for this last outrage we cannot tell. 
Socrates implies that he was at least indirectly the cause, and John of Nikiu! does not 
hesitate to accept the responsibility for Cyril, relating that “all the people surrounded the 
Patriarch Cyril and named him ‘the new Theophilus’; for he had destroyed the last 
remains of idolatry in the city." 

So far as they go, these incidents give us a most unfavorable impression of the monks 
of Nitria at this time. They are bigoted, disorderly, turbulent, and we hear nothing of 
those virtues which had distinguished their predecessors in the fourth century. Possibly 
it was not without cause that Isaac of Cellia so querulously reproached the monks of his 


community. 
3. Visit of Melania the Younger 


At a date which lies between 416 and 430, and may perhaps be determined as 418-419; 
the younger Melania, granddaughter of Melania the Elder, journeyed to the Mount of 
Nitria and Cellia. The following brief account of the visit is given in the Greek Acta 
Melaniae*: "And leaving Alexandria, they came to the Mount of Nitria and the place 
called Cellia. There the most holy Fathers of the monks in that place received the holy 
woman as though she were a man.... When they had therefore conversed with the holy 
Fathers and received their blessing, they departed after a stay with them, all (the monks) 
escorting them with great joy.” 

4. Eladius of Cellia 

Nothing is so noticeable in this barren period as the general absence of really eminent 
men among the monks of Nitria and Cellia. Men like Pior, Pambo, or Macarius are no 
longer found at all, and only a few comparatively ordinary persons can be identified as 
belonging to this epoch. Among such, Eladius or Elladius may be selected for mention. 
In the Apopbthegmata patrum* it is related of him that he lived for twenty years in Cellia 
without once raising his eyes so as to see the roof of the church, and that at Easter he 
considered it his duty to stand while he ate. But he seems to have been particularly noted 
as a prophet; for John Rufus of Maiuma® records that John of Beth Tatiana used to visit 
Eladius “the prophet of the Cells" and once heard from him a prediction of the Council 
of Chalcedon, of the deposition of Dioscorus, the murder of Proterius, and the fortunes 
of Timothy Aelurus. Possibly the sojourn of Eladius at Cellia may be dated about 420-440. 


1 Chron., trans. Charles, txxxtv, 103. 

2 See Tillemont, Mémoires, xiv, 247. 

3 Ch. 39 (Analecta Bollandiana, xxii, p. 28; Latin 
version in id., virt, p. 45) 


4 Eladius, 1, 11. 
5 Pleropboriae, § vit, ed. Nau (P.O., vim, pp. 18 f.). 
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Beyond the few facts and incidents recorded above nothing seems to be ascertainable 
concerning the history of the Mount of Nitria and Cellia in this period. Cyril's manifesto, 
addressed to the “Priests, Deacons and Father Monks" of his province after the usual 
conference of the ecclesiastical chiefs held at Alexandria? shows that Nestorian pro- 
pagandists were busy in Egypt before 431; but whether they obtained any following in 
the desert of Nitria, it is impossible to say. 

From this scarcity of information we cannot but infer that the former settlement at any 
rate had passed its zenith and was beginning to decline. Possibly the number of monks 
at the Mount of Nitria had seriously fallen in the earlier part of the fifth century owing 
to the growth of monastic centers elsewhere. Scetis, we know, was populated at the expense 
of the Mount of Pernoudj*; and the development of monasteries in Egypt generally and 
in the neighborhood of Alexandria*—as at Pempton, Enaton, Oktokaidekaton'—un- 
doubtedly had the same effect. Thus at this period the Mount of Nitria would seem to have 
been losing the exclusive position which its early foundation and the fame of its éarlier 
inhabitants had secured for it. At any rate from now onwards nothing like a continuous 
history of these settlements is possible. All that we can recover is a handful of brief and 
isolated notices which assure us of their existence down to the sixth century at least. 


1. Epist., 1 (P.G., .xxvrt, col. 9 f.). 5 See Besse, Les Moines d'orient, p. 9. Palladius, Hist. 
2 Id., col. 9, ádjíkovro uév twes karà tò elo0ós èv Laus., ch. vu, speaks of the monks in the neighborhood 
"AXcfaybpelo. rüv av uv. On this annual conference held of Alexandria as numbering about 2,000 at about 390. 
at Eastertide, see p. 179. This figure must have largely increased by the end of the 
3 This is subject to correction. Monophysites and century. 
Melkites at Nitria and Cellia called each other Nestorians 6 l.e., at five, nine, and eighteen (miles) from the city: 
(see p.233), but this does not show that actual Nestorianism on these see Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les moines d'Égypte, 
was rife there. pp. 64 f. 
4 See p. 66. 
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CHAPTER X 
SCETIS IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


1. General Situation at tbe Beginning of ibe Century 


T the opening of the new century Scetis was evidently in a flourishing condition. 

We do not indeed know how many monks were then settled in the valley, but it 

is an established fact that they were sufficiently numerous to form four congrega- 

tions or communities, each governed or guided by its priest-superior. It is probable too 

that the storm of controversy concerning Origen's works which had burst with such dire 

results over the Mount of Nitria and Cellia had not seriously disturbed the calm of Scetis. 

There, as we have seen,? Paphnutius and the community which he governed stood apart 

from the monks of the other three communities on the question of Anthropomorphism, 

but we hear nothing about any such study of Origen's works as had brought disaster 

upon the neighboring monastic settlements? Above all, Theophilus had no grudge 

against the sons of Macarius such as that which led him to compass the ruin of the Tall 
Brothers. 

Paphnutius, as we have seen,‘ succeeded Macarius as “Father,” but as he was over 
ninety years of age when Cassian was in Scetis about 399, he cannot much longer have held 
that office. His death may be presumed to have occurred very early in the fifth century. 
He was succeeded by John the Little, if we may attach any weight to his description by 
Coptic writers as Hegumen of Shiét.* 


1 See p. 180. Wadi Habib, retired to the Monastery of Esh Shema' and 
2 See p. 133. died there. This might suggest (in contradiction to the 
3 It was quite possible to reject Anthropomorphism and view expressed above) that there was some disturbance in 
at the same time to condemn any and every other tenet Scetis in connection with Anthropomorphism, and that 
held by Origen. Neither Cassian nor any other writer Paphnutius was driven out or retired. 
gives any hint that the more distinctive views of Origen 6 wuencosacenoc iiie grat (4.M.G., xxv, P. 316). 
were current in Scetis. Whether the same may be inferred from Apophib. Patr., 
4 See p. 120. John Colobos, xxxvi (“who is John that through his 
5 Abü Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 65 b, humility he has hung all Scetis upon his little finger") is 
states that Paphnutius, disciple of Macarius the Great in doubtful. 
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The peaceful development of Scetis was destined to be rudely interrupted by a succes- 
sion of barbarian invasions occurring at intervals during the half century with which we 
are dealing. 

2. Tbe Barbarian Raiders 


The invaders are ordinarily called “barbarians” (Bdápßapot), a term which is merely 
transcribed by Coptic! and Arabic writers? But at least once in the Apophihegmata 
patrum? and elsewhere* they are distinguished as Mazices (Máćıxes). There was a well- 
known tribe of this name in Mauretania Caesariensis* which took part in the revolt of 
Firmus but submitted to Theodosius in 373 A.p.* Claudian describes them as Moors.” But 
these Mazices can hardly be identical with the Mazices of writers on Egyptian affairs. 
They were too remote to have harassed the western border of Egypt. 

The evidence of authorities of this latter class may be collected here. Palladius? speaks 
of the Mazices as being to the southwest of the Mount of Nitria; and Cassian? refers to 
them as haunting the desert, dwelling particularly upon their ferocity and love of bloodshed 
for its own sake. Their homes were somewhat remote; for "Sarapion" in the Life of 
Macarius? describes them as dwelling in the distant “mountain” (desert), but advancing 
gradually to the west side of the river and making prisoners of all upon whom they could 
lay hands. Other documents locate them generally in the west. Thus in the Coptic version 
of the apophthegm concerning Anub lately referred to, the name "' Mazices" is replaced 
by “Barbarians in the west” (taptapoc gr mier), and the Ethiopic Life of Samuel” des- 
cribes the saint as being captured by “the rustics (i.e., barbarians) of the west." Philo- 
storgius? associates them with the Auxoriani and vouchsafes that they "dwell between 
Libya and the Africans": from this vague seat “they desolated Libya on their eastern 
side and also ruined no small part of Egypt" in the fifth century. 

Further references are rather more helpful. In one of the Apophthegmata patrum™ we 
hear of a certain Bishop of Oxyrhynchus who went exploring into the “inner desert which 
is near Oasis. .. where is the race of the Mazices." Palladius again mentions the banish- 
ment of Demetrius “deep into Oasis which is near by the Mazices—for there are also 


1 Ba pla poc. historian describes them as “a hardy and warlike race.” 
2 y. (See Hist. Patr., p. 226.) 3 Anub, I. 7 De Cons. Stilich., 1, 356. 
4 Petrus der Iberer, ed. Raabe, p. 83 (quoted p. 157). 8 Hist. Laus., ch. vit; cf. p. 22. 
In the lemma to the Morgan ms. of the Life of Abba 9 Coll., 11, 6, 2. 
Samuel the devastators of Scetis are called uactrRos: in 10 A.M.G., xxv, p. 56. 
a Coptic ode on Abba Samuel (my New Texts, p. 140, and 11 See Zoéga, Cat., p. 352. 
n. 2) the country of the “barbarians” (probably Siweh) 12 Pereira, Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 150, and ib., note 3. 
is called TX wpa Wnenas. If neues is there a blunder Pereira, op. cit., pp. 56 f., unnecessarily distinguishes be- 


tween these and the “rustics” who made Samuel prisoner 


for the second time. 
13 H.E., x1, 8 (P.G., Lxv, col. 604). 


for nrmag, the true Coptic name for this people may, as 
W. E. Crum suggests, be Mag. 


5 Ptolemy, Geographia, ed. Müller, tv, 2, 5: Müller in DS i 
ý I an ve 14 R.O.C., x, p. 412 (Latin in Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 
e places them to the south of the modern p- 655). The oasis here mentioned might well be the Oasis 
a of Behnesa. 


6 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix, §§ 5, 17, 21, 25: the 
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other Oases.”! These passages strongly suggest that the Mazices were in the vicinity of 
Khárgeh? or Dákhleh Oasis. And such a conclusion is well-nigh confirmed by the narrative 
of Nestorius? who relates that when he was banished to the “Oasis which is also called Hibis " 
(i.e., to Khárgeh) and was taken captive by the Blemmyes, these people released him with 
the other exiles, advising him to escape with all speed, since the Mazices would occupy 
the place as soon as they were departed. Again, when John Moschus‘ visited the oasis 
(probably Khárgeh) he was told an anecdote of a devoted monk named Leo, which occurred 
when the Mazices "came to the Oasis and killed many of the monks and made many 
prisoners." 

Probably we should identify as Mazices the people called Mastikos (uactsroc) in the 
Life of Manasseb,* and the Marikos against whom an expedition was sent in the days of 
the Emperor Maurice* Some centuries later than the period with which we are dealing, 
we find that the barbarians (called Arabs) who so dismayed the pilgrims to Wadi Habib 
(Scetis) in the time of Shenüdeh I,” are described as “coming down (regularly) from Upper 
Egypt to the Delta, after (?) putting their horses and camels out to grass." * These raiders 
may well have been the descendants of the fifth-century Mazices. 

On the other hand, the Mazices have been located in or near the Oasis of Siweh. 
Amélineau* bases this view largely on the statement that it took Abba Samuel sixteen days 
to return from his place of captivity to the Fayyüm-—a length of time sufficient for a 
journey between the two places. Other evidence suggests that the sixth-century raiders 
of Scetis at any rate came from due west rather than from the southwest, since the captives 
taken at that time were sold as slaves in Pentapolis and the coastwise regions of northeastern 
Africa. Abba Daniel,” for example, was ransomed by a benevolent shipmaster, and so 
must have been sold in some coastal town or village. Marcellus of Apamea, again, told 
John Moschus that when the barbarians sacked Scetis (about 580), he was sold as a slave 
into Pentapolis." It might be supposed that these raiders at any rate were the Libyan 
shepherds who visited Scetis annually,* and may have fallen foul of the monks. Finally 
Ptolemy” mentions a people named Mastitai (Macviraz) in close proximity to the "region 
of Sciathis"'; and these might be regarded as identical with the Mazices. 


1 Dial. de vita’ Job. Chrys., § xx (P.G., xxvi, 1, i, col. 71). 8 Hist. Pair., B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, p. 32. 

2 Khárgeh was a notorious place of banishment in ancient 9 Amélineau, Journal asiatique, t. ii (1888), p. 386; 
times, and in recent years has been used as a penal colony. cf. Pereira, Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 57, and note 2. 

3 In Evagrius Scholasticus, H.E., 1, 7. 10 Clugnet, Vie de Abbé Daniel, pp. vi (and note 1) 

4 Pratum spirituale, cxin. and 27. 

5 Ed. Amélineau, Mem. miss. arch. franc. au Caire, iv, 11 Pratum spirituale, cti. 
p. 678. It is there stated that these people used to sell 12 See A.M.G., xxv, p. 236: “the sheep of the Libyans 
their captives “to the cannibals who used to sacrifice and are brought once every year into the marsh of Shiét to 
eat them; for their country was near that country." In eat the sbousbet, and the herdsmen also who are in the 
the lemma to the Morgan Life of Maximus and Domitius, villages in the direction of Pernoudj bring their oxen into 
the devastators of Scetis are in fact called Mastiki. the marsh of Shiét to eat the green grass once a year." 

6 John of Nikiu, Chron., trans. Charles, xcv, 13. 13 Geograpbia, 1v, 5, 12. 

7 See pp. 325 f. 
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The apparent conflict in our evidence is, however, not real. '* Mazices" is believed to 
be a Hellenized form of the Berber 'Imázighin (w5zj2)'—now a name for a section of 
the Lewáteh Berbers; and if we agree with Oric Bates? that '' Mazices" for the ancients 
had an ethnic rather than a tribal significance, we may conclude that these people were 
the inhabitants of the hinterland of the Western Desert, and that in the fourth or fifth 
century the “ Mazices" meant much what the ""Senüssi" mean in the twentieth century. 
We need not therefore be surprised to find “ Mazices" busy both in the region of Khárgeh 
to the south of Scetis and in the north. 

At all times the people of this remote region have borne the same character. So soon as 
failure of their own resources impels them, or governmental embarrassment or weakness 
allows them an opportunity, they descend upon Egypt using the various oases as stepping- 
stones across the desert: So it was in the times with which we are dealing; so too in the 
days of Mohammed ‘Ali, when an English traveller records that the *' Bedawins of the 
west" were unusually audacious—one of their exploits being the theft of three hundred 
camels from the Wádi 'n Natrün*; and so, too, in late years the embarrassments raised by 
the European War invited the Senüssi attack on Egypt in 1915 by way of the coast and 
the Wádi 'n Natrün on the north, and the Oases of Dákhleh and Khárgeh on the south. 


3. The Number of Raids 


Scetis was thrice devastated during the first half of the fifth century. This may perhaps 
be inferred from the following apophthegm*: “They used to say concerning a certain great 
old man in Scetis that whenever the brethren were building cells in Scetis, he used to go 
out...and lay the foundation....Once, however, when he went forth to build, he was 
exceeding sad and very sorry....And he said unto them: ‘My sons, this place shall be 
laid waste. For I have seen a fire kindled in Scetis and have seen that the brethren took 
palm branches and beat upon it until they extinguished it; and it broke out again, and the 
brethren...extinguished it. But it broke out the third time and filled all Scetis, and the 
brethren were never again able to extinguish it.’’’ 

In the Coptic Virtues of Macarius* we find the saint foretelling two destructions of 
Scetis in the following terms: And it shall be so until the first destruction of Shiét after 


1 See Basset, Le Dialecte de Syouab (i.e., Siweh), p. 6; 
and Pereira, Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 57. 

2 The Eastern Libyans, p. 71. 

3 It is probable (see p. 164) that the third sack of 
Scetis and the flight of Nestorius from Khárgeh for fear 
of the Mazices were simultaneously occurring in 444. 

4 Thus if the Mazices advanced to the first: sack of 
Scetis via the southerly Oases of Faráfra and Bahriyeh, we 
can understand how the monksescaped from Scetis (Wádi 'n 
Natrün) by the northeastern track to Terenuthis—a point 
which has puzzled Abbot Butler (L.H., 11, p. 189). 

5 See Bayle St. John, Adventures in the Libyan Desert, 


p. 19. The author (who travelled in 1847) remarks further 
on that the unrest in which he found the local Bedawi 
tribe (Aulad 'Alt) was due to “hostile inroads from a 
fiercer and more independent tribe on the west” (p- 45). 

6 Greek, R.O.C., xviii, p. 137, No. 361; Latin, Rosweyd, 
Vitae atrum, vı, i, p. 645, No. 5. 

7 The wording of the conclusion, however, rather sug- 
gests that the "fire" was either heresv or misconduct on 
the part of the monks which was to be punished by the 
destruction of Scetis. 

8 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 135 f. 
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forty years, because they shall have fulfilled their passions. Again, Christ the King 
shall have pity on them, and he will cause them to return again (and) will give them 
these laws and commandments....And they obeyed (sic) and performed the half of the 
commandments. And that shall be until the second destruction of Shiét, because of the 
greatness of their luxury. And again Christ the King. . .shall cause them to return....” 

But independently of these allusions we know that the first sack of Scetis occurred in 
the first decade of the fifth century, the second forty years after the arrival of Arsenius, 
and the third ten years later. We have to deal therefore with three separate inroads. 


4. The First Sack of Scetis 

The first destruction of Scetis was foretold by two of the great fathers of Scetis. “Abba 
Macarius? used to say to the brethren concerning the desolation of Scetis: *When ye see 
a cell built near the marsh, know that her desolation is nigh; when ye see trees; it is at 
the doors; but when ye see boys,‘ take up your melotes and depart !' ” 

Moses the Robber, who was to be the first martyr of Scetis, also foresaw that the short- 
comings of the monks would be punished by barbarian invasion: “Abba Moses used to say 
in Scetis: ‘If we keep the commandments of our Fathers, I assure you by God that the 
barbarians will not come here; but if we keep them not, this place shall be laid waste.’ "s 

The date of the first raid thus prophesied is usually given as 395. Tillemont® considers 
that Moses the Robber, who fell a victim to the barbarians, died between 391—392 and 400, 
and elsewhere’ definitely decides for 395. In this he is followed by the Bollandist editors,® 
and quite recently by Nau.’ But so early a date is impossible. Palladius, who lived at 
Cellia down to 399, has no allusion to it; Cassian, who was actually in Scetis in 399” and 
a member of one of the four “congregations” there, never mentions it. Can we believe 
that the four churches had risen from their ashes in four years or less, and that the 
devastation which so impressed Abba Isaac of Cellia left Cassian unaffected? F inally, the 
voluminous literature of the Origenist controversy contains no hint of any raid save that 
of Theophilus upon the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, nor does the Historia monachorum.” 

On the other hand, there is good reason for accepting 407 or 408 as the date of the first 

1 Unfortunately we have no clue to the date from which were formidable in the monasteries: 4.M.G., xxv, p. 187; 


this period is to be reckoned. Apophth. Pair., John Colobos, iv; Kario, 11; Eudaemon; 
2 Apopbib. Pair., Macarius, v. Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Our Holy Fatber Sabas, xxix. 
3 The degeneracy of Scetis is to be progressive. First, 5 Apopbib. Patr., Moses, 1x. 

the monks will settle in the less arid part of the valley. 6 Mémoires, x, 76, 728. 7 ld., xiv. 

Secondly, they will indulge in such amenities as gardens 8 See Ada SS., July 1v, p. 610. 

and orchards. [This is the explanation given in the Life 9 Hist. de Jean le Petit, p. 37, note 3. 

of Lazarus of Mt. Galesius, $216 (Ada SS., Nov. m, 10 Possibly he had then been there for some two or three 


P- 574 B), and is no doubt correct.] Thirdly, they will fall years. 

into more serious transgression. : 11 Against these considerations the statement in the 
4 Cf. Apopbtb. Pair., Isaac the Priest, v: “Nolite huc lemma to the Morgan Life of Maximus and Domitius that 

pueros adducere. In Sceti enim quattuor ecclesiae propter Isidorus took the original copy of Pshói's work with him 

pueros ad solitudinem sunt redactae." It is clear that there to Alexandria “when Shiét was devastated by the Mastiki” 

were instances of immorality in Scetis and that one such led is of no value—Isidorus seems to have died in the desert 

directly to the destruction of Scetis. Such moral dangers where he was succeeded by Paphnutius. 
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destruction of Scetis. In November (?), 409, Saint Augustine! writes: “For a little while 
ago even in those solitary parts of Egypt which they had chosen as a secure place in which 
to build their Monasteries, remote from all disturbance, the brethren were slain by the 
barbarians." A raid involving the death of certain monks in Egypt took place, therefore, 
shortly before 409. Again, according to Philostorgius? “the Mazices and Auxoriani... 
wasted Libya and no inconsiderable part of Egypt" in the reign of Arcadius—that is, not 
later than May first, 408. Now only one instance of the slaughter of monks in Egypt by 
Mazices at this general period is on record—that of Moses the Robber and his companions 
in Scetis. The event is commemorated by the Coptic Church on June eighteenth?; and if this 
rests upon sound tradition, the year in which it occurred was probably 407 rather than 408. 

Before we proceed further, some account may be given of Abba Moses. Palladius: 
informs us that he was an Ethiopian (hence his nickname “the Black"), and had been a 
slave, but was cast off by his master for unruly conduct and robbery. Some even said 
that he was guilty of murder.’ His strength and courage were such that he became the 
leader of a band of robbers; and the story is told that he swam the Nile with his sword in 
his teeth to kill a shepherd against whom he bore a grudge. In consequence of some trance 
or vision he became a monk comparatively late in life. His repentance coupled with his 
earlier reputation, soon made him famous; and his strength as shown on occasions main- 
tained the general interest with which he was regarded.* We hear that when attacked by 
four robbers at once, he mastered them all and carried them to the “Church of the 
brethren" for punishment. Temptations, however, grievously assailed him, and these were 
only with difficulty overcome. Thus at one time he used to spend the nights visiting the 
cells of the anchorets, who dwelt at distances of from two to five miles from the water, 
and replenishing their water jars. But such toils broke down his strength (Palladius affirms 
that he was knocked down by a demon with a club), and he was found half-dead beside 
the well. For a year he lay sick at the church over which Isidorus the Priest presided, and 
was comforted by the old man who appears to have been his spiritual adviser." After this 
breakdown, it was found that his temptations were at an end. 

The remainder of his life is cursorily summed up by Palladius in the statements that he 
was accounted one of the great fathers of Scetis, that he became a priest, and died? at 
the age of seventy-five, leaving seventy disciples. 


1 Epist., cx1 (P.L., xxx, col. 422). 2 H.E., x1, 8. a monk." In Coll., vi1, 26, 2, he is again mentioned as living 


3 See Synax. (Eth.), Sané 24 (P.O., 1, p. 665). But the 
Greek and Latin Churches both commemorate Moses on 
August 28: see Synax. Conslant., ed. Delehaye, col. 929; 
Acia SS., Aug. vi, pp. 199 f. 

4 Hist. Laus., ch. xix. 

5 The Moses of Palladius is certainly identical with the 
Moses of Cassian, Coll., 11, 5, 2, who lived “in that part 
of the desert called Calamus and who, through fear of death 
on account of a homicide he had committed, fled and became 


at Calamus which is there described as situated in this 
wilderness (i.e., Scetis). 

6 Arsenius and Moses were the two personages in Scetis 
who attracted most attention (see Apopbib. Pair., Arsenius, 
xxxvi; Moses, vit). 

7 Cf. Apopbth. Patr., Moses, 1. 

8 Palladius says nothing as to the manner of Moses’ 
death, and we must assume that in his exile at Syene he 
had not heard the full story. 
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This conclusion can be somewhat amplified. It was probably after his sickness above 
described that he retired on the advice of Macarius to Petra How long he remained there 
is unknown, but he may have quitted this retreat when he became a priest. His ordination 
is recorded not only by Palladius but also in the Apophihegmata patrum, where the following 
curious anecdote is told?: “They used to say concerning Abba Moses that he became a 
priest, and they put on him the epomis. And the Archbishop [Theophilus] said to him: 
“Behold, thou art become altogether white, Abba Moses!’ But the old man said to him: 
*Outwardly, holy Father, or inwardly also?’ And the Archbishop, wishing to prove him, 
said to the clergy: ‘When Abba Moses comes to the sanctuary, drive him out and follow 
him to hear what he says.' So when the old man entered in, they rebuked him and drove 
him out, saying: ‘Get thee gone, thou Ethiopian!’ Then he went forth and said to himself: 
"They dealt rightly with thee, thou sooty-skinned black man! Thou art not a man; why 
then dost thou come in among men?’” 

The same spirit of humility is shown in another anecdote,* which relates that when 
the monastic council met to sit in judgment upon an erring monk, Moses at first refused 
to attend. But when pressed to do so, he entered carrying a broken basket full of sand 
which ran out from the burst seams. Asked what this signified, he replied : “ My sins run 
down behind me and I do not see them; and I am come to-day to judge another's trans- 
gressions.” Very similar in thought is the following‘: "Unless a man keep in mind that 
he is a sinner, God doth not hearken to him.’ And the brother said: ‘What is it to keep in 
one's mind that one is a sinner?’ And the old man said: ‘If a man bears his own sins, he 
does not behold those of his neighbor.'" Not less was his fear of vainglory.: Hearing that 
a certain governor was coming to see him, he left his cell and happened to meet his visitor 
as he was making his escape to the marsh of Scetis. Being asked where was the cell of Abba 
Moses, he replied : “What would you with him? He is crazed!” The stranger went on to 
the church and repeated the statement to the clergy there, only to learn that his informant 
was Abba Moses himself. From the same anecdote we glean a slight description of the 
ex-robber, “an old man, wearing old clothes, tall and black"; that he was strong and 
vigorous is obvious from the notice of him given by Palladius. 

We now come to the death of Moses as recorded in the Apophthegmata patrum.* “Once 
when the brethren were sitting with him, he said to them: ‘Lo, to-day the barbarians are 
coming to Scetis ; but rise ye up and flee.’ They say unto him: ‘Dost thou, then, not flee, 
Abba?’ But he said unto them: ‘All these years have I been looking for this day, that 
the saying of the Lord Christ might be fulfilled : “All they that take the sword shall perish 


I d apvd Patr., Macarius, xx11; Moses, xiii. 6 Moses, x; cf. Symax. (Eth), Sané 24 (P.O. 1, 
2 Id., Moses, iv. PP. 665 f.), which also informs us that the body of Moses 


2 "ru us "rests unto this day in the Monastery of Barmos (sc. 
: ld. oe Baramtis).” 
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with the sword.”’! They say unto him: ‘Neither do we flee, but die with thee.’ And he 
said unto them: ‘I have no concern (in the matter) : let each one think well how he takes 
his seat.’ Now there were seven brethren (who remained) ; and he saith unto them: 'Lo, 
the barbarians draw nigh the door.' And (the barbarians) entered in and slew them. But 
one of them (sc. the monks) escaped behind the palm-leaves?; and he saw seven crowns 
coming down and crowning them." 

The whole of Scetis, with the possible exception of some outlying parts; was sacked. 
For the reference to raia as a sign of the imminent destruction of Scetis in the prophecy 
of Macarius quoted above connects with this raid the saying of Isaac of Cellia*: “Do not 
bring maia hither ; for four churches in Scetis are become desolate because of them.” The 
four communities of Scetis, then, were dispersed for the time being, and the churches and 
cells belonging to them destroyed. 

The material damage was the least serious. Many of the best-known monks so despaired 
of the situation, that they abandoned all hope of return to Scetis and settled elsewhere. 
Of Theodore of Pherme we hear that “when Scetis was desolated, he came to dwell in 
Pherme."5 The famous Poemen and Anub with their brothers, who were monks in Scetis, 
“retired thence, when the Mazices came and sacked it the first time, and came to a place 
called Terenuthis (the modern Terráneh, or Tarnüt)."* Others wandered yet further afield. 
Peter the Iberian’ tells us: “I remember that when I was still young and was recently 
come from the Royal Palace,’ I came to this mountain (Pisgah, beyond the Jordan). And 
since I heard that one of the great monks of Scetis? dwelt there in peace, who had come 
forth from Scetis with all the monks of that place when a horde of Mazices had fallen upon 
the Monasteries there, I besought, etc... .But this cell, which you see, is that in which 
that holy man had dwelt for forty years” without going out of the door. .. .(He was) an 
ascetic, and prophet, and full of godly grace.” 

But the most eminent among these fugitives were the founders of the two most recent 
of the “Four Monasteries” —John the Little and Abba Bishói. 

“Many days ”’—we are told'—after John's return to Scetis from the search for the bodies 
of the Three Children,” “the barbarians had mastery over Shiét with hateful and oppressive 


1 Matt. xxv1: 52. The end of Moses is said to have been 5 Id., Theodore of Pherme, xxvi. 
foretold by Macarius in the presence of Pambo, Cronius, 6 Id., Anub, 1. 
Evagrius, and Moses himself, reference being made to this 7 See Raabe, Petrus der Iberer, p. 83. 
same passage (4.M.G., xxv, p. 187). 8 Peter, son of the King of the Iberians, was brought 
2 sepá, i.e., a pile of palm leaves plaited into strips (see up as a hostage at the court of Theodosius II, which he 
P- 199), or perhaps here merely a pile of raw material for quitted on reaching manhood. 
basket making. 9 The Synax., ed. Basset, Kihak I, p. 292, distinctly 
3 Arsenius is said to have dwelt for 40 years in Scetis suggests that this was Isaiah of Scetis, the well-known 
(394-434): if this is strictly accurate, he must have re- ascetic writer, and this is borne out by the association of 
mained there during the raid of 407 and have been over- Isaiah with Peter the Iberian in the Pleropboriae of John 
looked by thebarbarians. But it is possible, if not probable, Rufus, §§ x11, XXVII, LXV (ed. Nau, P.O., vin, p. 1). 
that he retired for a few weeks or months. (On all this see 10 The date of Peter's visit, then, was about 447-448. 
Pp. 160 and 162.) 11 A.M.G., xxv, pp- 390 f. 
4 Apophth. Patr., Isaac the Priest, v. 12 See p. 111. 
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deeds upsetting the settled and orderly life of our Fathers... pursuing them, and ruining 
the holy places (nome). But our Father the holy Abba John considered the saying of 
Christ... . And with that our Father Abba John prepared to abandon the place, to go to 
Clysma.*. .. But when he was about to go forth from the place..., all the brethren sur- 
rounded him in tears, saying to him: ‘Our Father, wilt thou also go away? Dost thou 
fear before the barbarians?'" John denied the latter suggestion, ingeniously explaining 
that if he stayed in Scetis, some barbarian would doubtless slay him and be doomed to hell 
for so doing; to save a human being from such a calamity it was necessary for him to flee. 
“And with this," the narrative continues, “he left Shiét, as did the rest of our inspired 
Fathers ; and Christ guided him to the mount of the great Antony in the interior of Clysma. 
And he dwelt upon a rock up above a river in a cave which he made for himself with stones 
after the fashion of that in which he had dwelt at Shiét." 

John does not appear to have lived for long after his retirement from Scetis, the only 
considerable incident in this part of his career being the conversion of a rich and tyrannical 
pagan. Antony, Macarius, and his own master Amoi appeared to him shortly before his 
end to assure him of his salvation in the next world. At the actual hour of his death, 
which occurred on Sunday, Paophi twentieth (October seventeenth), he was alone, having 
purposely sent away his attendant on some errand. He was then seventy years of age. 

Nau has pointed out that the seventeenth of October actually occurred on a Sunday 
in 398 and 409*; and as we have seen reason to accept 407 as the date of the first sack 
of Scetis, we may conclude that John died in 409 after some two years spent in the desert 
of Clysma. Consequently his birth may be dated 339—340, and the beginning of his monastic 
life (since he retired from the world at the age of eighteen) * at 356-357. 

Bishói is closely associated with John in the flight from Scetis, which is thus described 
in the Arabic version of the Life of Bisbói*: "After this, the barbarians began to invade 
the deserts and to kill the holy seniors. Therefore I, the mean one John, also sat down 
once with the saint Abba Bishiyeh, and said to him: “My dear brother. . . behold, the 
barbarians have devastated the deserts and slain our fathers. So I desire to quit this 
mountain (gebel), lest a barbarian come and kill me, and go to hell because of me.’ When I 
said this to him, he answered: ‘If thou desirest to depart, I also will come with thee.’ For 
this cause we both arose and stayed at Misr. Then I departed to E] Kulzem (Clysma), 
and thence to the monastery of the great one, Abba Antony... . But the pious saint Abba 
Bishiyeh went away to the regions of Upper Egypt and retired to the city of Ansina 
(Antinoé), and dwelt on that mountain, practising austerities and exercising great influence." 


1 Matt. x: 23. John’s death; the fatal objections to this are stated 
2 In the neighborhood of Suez. 


above. 5 See p. 107. 

6 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4796, fol. 1532-5. (The Greek 
version has no reference to the barbarian invasion, nor to 
the retreat to Antinoé.) 
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The remainder of Bishói's life is an amorphous mass of marvels and incidents of little 
directly historical value. To this period of his life belong his alleged washing of Christ's 
feet, and the beginning of his close association with Abba Paul of Tamweh. The Synax- 
arium? assures us on the authority of Ezekiel, a disciple of Paul, that this personage out 
of excessive devotion committed suicide seven times, being brought to life by divine 
intervention after each attempt. When Bishói came to Antinoé the two dwelt together, 
and God assured Paul that in death he should not be divided from his companion. The 
repute of the two was so great that a certain Abba Athanasius of Antinoé used to visit 
them to seek their blessing and receive their counsel. They in turn declared to their 
visitor: *Thou shalt have a monastery given thee by God; and it shall be named after 
thee.” 4 

But the last days of Bishôi were now approaching. His mortifications and austerities 
had enfeebled his body, and “he went to his rest on the eighth day of the month Abib 
(July second). And the Lord received his holy soul; and he was met by the angels and 
saints, rejoicing with him until they carried him into Heaven with glory and honor. And 
the brethren enshrouded his holy body and buried him in that fortress—I mean the fortress 
known as Munyat es Sakar.” 5 

The story of Bishói does not end with his death. Paul his companion died on Babeh 
seventh (October fourth) and was buried. But the Athanasius above mentioned, hearing 
that the two saints were dead, went up by boat to Munyat es Sakar “in order to bring 
the body of our father Abba Bishiyeh to Ansina to lay it in the monastery which he had 
formerly built. And when he reached the place where the body of our father Paul was, 
the boat stopped in the middle of the river, and so they remained two days without pro- 
gressing.. . . Now there was an old monk... whose name was Armenius, which is the same 
as Jeremias) He was dwelling in that place on a rock; and he came to the boat and said 
to the men: ‘Why does the boat not move?’ They answered : ‘We know not, our Father." 
He said to them: ‘It is because of the body of Abba Paul... . For he had made an agreement 
with the saint Abba Bishiyeh during his life that they should be together while they lived 
in this world, and after their death their bodies should not be separated the one from the 
other, So when Athanasius heard these words from Jeremias, he.. .fetched the saint 
Abba Paul. And they lifted him up from the place where he was laid, and carried him on 
board the boat by force. Then the boat moved forward. . .until they arrived at Ansina. 


1 MS. cit., fol. 153b. 5 Ms. cit., fol. 165b. The place is unidentified, but was 

2 Ed. Basset, P.O., 1, pp. 321 f. clearly not remote from Antinoé. 

3 Ib.; and ws. cit., fol. 163?. 6 Apparently a local celebrity. In the Greek version 

4 Ms. cit., fol. 163>. This Monastery of Athanasius was (Pomijalowski, Zetia Paésia Velekago, p. 60) he is called 
perhaps that seen by Wansleben three hours south of Jeremias without alternative. He can hardly be the Apa 
Assiüt. It is described as “one of the most woful Monas- Jeremias of Sakkáreh, unless he subsequently migrated 
teries in Egypt” (Wansleben, Present State of Egypt, p. 227; northwards to the region of Memphis. 


cf. also p. 61 of the same edition). 
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Then he carried the two bodies to his monastery, and...commanded that (they) should 
be placed in a new shrine....And their bodies gave healing to all the sick down to our 
own day, as I have learnt from trustworthy persons...who came to the city of Ansina, 
to the Monastery of Abba Shenûdeh.” 1 

We may leave Bishói to rest undisturbed for some centuries at Antinoé, and turn to 
examine his chronology. The saint's biographer offers us little encouragement. He records 
a saying of his hero: “The days that I have passed in the desert of Shihét are equal to those 
that I passed in Upper Egypt while I was with the fathers, visiting them from time to 
time and asking their advice."* He adds: “Therefore if a man: wishes to know concerning 
the years that he (Bishói) passed in the desert, he cannot know them, because he would 
not inform us of them"; but in the same breath he relents and vouchsafes that he has 
heard from “truthful people" that the sojourn in Shihét extended over sixty years— 
presumably broken by visits to Upper Egypt. At the conclusion of the notice of Bishói 
in the Ethiopic Synaxarium,‘ a more adequate, though unfortunately a corrupt, chrono- 
logical statement is given. According to this Bishói dwelt for twenty-seven years in Shíhét, 
for ten years at Antinoé, and for twenty years "in the world,” but his total age was ninety- 
seven years. Apparently it is the initial figure which is wrong,’ and for twenty-seven we 
should read sixty-seven years in Shihét. If this correction may be provisionally accepted, 
Bishói would have been born in 320, have retired to Scetis at the age of twenty in 340, 
and have left that place for the region of Antinoé in 407, where he died in 417. The fact 
that this scheme makes him considerably senior to John the Little (whereas the Life dis- 
tinctly represents him as slightly junior to that father), may or may not be a serious 
objection. An absolute chronology for either saint is most uncertain; we can only feel 
confident that they flourished in the latter half of the fourth century, and died in the 
earlier decades of the fifth. 

What became of Arsenius during the incursion of 407 is not altogether clear. In a 
chronological notice* of his life by his disciple Daniel we are told that he lived for forty 
years in Scetis—the context rather implying that this period was unbroken. This brings 
us down to 434, the date of the second devastation of Scetis; and we might infer that 
Arsenius did not leave Scetis in 407, the remoteness of his cell securing him from molesta- 
tion until the barbarians had retired. But there is at least one anecdote concerning him 
which, as it stands, implies that he, like the rest of the fathers, bowed before the storm 


1 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4796, fol. 166 f. In the Greek 3 Ms. cit., fol. 1662. 
version (Zetia Paésia Velekago, ed. Pomijalowski, ch. LXXIX, 4 Ed. Guidi (P.O., vit, PP- 275 f.). 
P. 59) the same miraculous story is told, but it is “our 5 Since Bishói is described as dying at an advanced age, 
father Isidorus" who secures the bodies which he carries and since the “truthful persons" quoted in the Arabic 
away to Pisidia. . credited him with sixty years in Shihét. But there are of 
2 Ms. cit., fol. 1645. The meaning appears to be that the course other possibilities. 
time spent in visits to Upper Egypt with the residence at 6 Apopbth. Pair., Arsenius, XLII. 
Antinoé together equal the years actually passed in Scetis, 
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and fled. This? is a circumstantial story of a visit paid to him by a Roman lady of senatorial 
rank under the auspices of Theophilus. He was then dwelling at Canopus.? As Theophilus 
died in 412, we must admit? that Arsenius had left Scetis somewhat before that date, with 
the qualification that his absence was so short (perhaps a matter of weeks or months at 
most) that this absence was not regarded by Daniel as a real break in the continuity of his 
life in Scetis. It is reasonable to associate this residence at Canopus with the events of 407, 
and to conclude that Arsenius took refuge temporarily at Canopus just as Poemen and 
Anub at Terenuthis, or John the Little at Clysma. And one of the Greek Lives; be it 
noted, states that when all the fathers were fled from Scetis, he remained for a time, 
observing: “If God careth not for me, wherefore do I live?" But when he had passed 
through the midst of the barbarians unseen by them, he said: “Lo God cared for me and 
I was not slain : do then thy part as a man, and flee like the Fathers." 


5. Tbe Recovery of Scetis 


Complete as the devastation of Scetis was, the place was not abandoned. The prophecy 
of Macarius quoted above speaks of the return of the fathers, of whom Arsenius may be 
but an isolated example. Others may have remained in hiding in the desert itself* But 
the fact that Scetis was sacked again in 434 is sufficient to show that restoration was 
effected. 

We should have signal proof of the completeness of this restoration, could we feel con- 
fident of the legend linking the name of Shenüdeh the Great with Scetis. This story * asserts 
that “Cyril the Wise" invited “the holy Apa Shenoute" to the council which met at 
Ephesus (431 A.D.) "concerning the impious worshipper of men, Nestorius.” After the 
council, Shenüdeh had the misfortune to lose his boat, and was miraculously transported 
to Egypt upon a cloud.” And “when the cloud passed over the holy topos of our righteous 
Father, the great Abba Makari of Shiét. . ., the aged archimandrite Apa Shenoute wondered 
within himself, saying: ‘When my Lord Jesus Christ shall set me down at my Monastery, 
I will come to this place to see the work thereof, and those who are therein, to know of 
what manner they are.’ And it befell that when he had embraced the brethren of his 
Monastery, he took with him certain other old men, he came to Shiét to the holy topos 
of Abba Makari; and the Hegumen of that time received him with joy.” 


1 Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, XXVIII. elsewhere (Apophth. Patr., Daniel, 1) this anecdote is told 
2 Concerning Canopus as a monastic center see Besse, of Daniel, disciple of Arsenius. 
Les moines d'Orient, p. 9; Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les 5 The famous ascetic Pijimi, for example, lived for a 
moines d' Egypte, p. 77, note 8. time in Scetis; and we know that he was contemporary 
3 If the text is sound. But the names of patriarchs with Shenüdeh the Great: see Synax., Kihak 11, ed. 
in the Apophthegmata are often of very doubtful Basset, pp. 347 f.; and my New Texts, pp. 157, 162. 
authority. 6 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 149 f. 
4 Ed. Peretele, Zetie...Arsenia Velekago, p. 20. But 7 For this cf. Synax. (Eth.), Hamlé 7 (P.0., vii, p. 265). 
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Shenüdeh, however, appears to have entertained disparaging thoughts of the monks 
of Scetis. The hegumen of Scetis was aware of this, thanks to a divine revelation, and there- 
fore led his guest into the kitchen. It being a feast day, there was a pot boiling upon the 
fire; and the hegumen bade the brother, who was over the kitchen, plunge his hand into 
the cauldron and draw out the meat. The cook did so, and suffered no hurt—a marvel 
which so impressed Shenüdeh that he returned to his monastery, "giving glory to Our 
Lord. ..and his servant Abba Makari the righteous.” 

At first sight, the whole episode may be dismissed as apocryphal, and the reference to 
the kitchen may be regarded as an anachronism significant of a late date.! But it is by 
no means improbable that Shenüdeh visited Scetis at this period. That he went to Ephesus 
in 431 appears to be a fact?; and when in Lower Egypt he may well have turned aside to 
visit the famous monastic center of which he must often have heard. For another document 
informs us that on at least one occasion certain “great and famous monks came from Shiét 
to hear his discourse."* Shenüdeh would hardly have troubled to visit (if he indeed did 
visit) Scetis, had it not already regained something of its former greatness. 


6. The Second Sack of Scetis and the Close of the Life of Arsenius 


Daniel’s outline of Arsenius’ chronology‘ has already been mentioned and may here 
be quoted in full. “He lived for ninety-five years. (Of these) he spent forty in the palace 
of Theodosius the Great of divine memory as tutor (marýp) of the most sacred Arcadius 
and Honorius; forty in Scetis; ten at Troé which is above Babylon over against Memphis; 
and three years at Canopus of Alexandria. And he came again and spent two more years 
at Troé, and there fell asleep having finished his course in peace and in the fear of God." 
It was in 434, then, that Arsenius finally left Scetis. Another apophthegm* shows that he 
did so in consequence of a barbarian invasion, the date of which is consequently established. 
“They used to say of him (sc. Arsenius) that his cell was thirty-two miles distant.6 He used 
not lightly to go forth from it; for others ministered unto him. But when Scetis was deso- 
lated, he came forth weeping and said : ‘The world has ruined Rome and the monks Scetis.' ” 

The reference to the Sack of Rome (410 A.D.) shows that this anecdote is to be connected 
with the second destruction of Scetis and not with the first, which preceded the greater 
disaster. But beyond this date and the fact that Arsenius was forced to flee, nothing 
concerning this fresh inroad of the barbarians can be ascertained.” 


1 At this period the monks dwelt in separate and 3 Zoéga, Cat., No. xxvi, p. 39. 
scattered cells. Yet there must have been kitchens near 4 Apobbib. Pair., Arsenius, xi. 
the churches to prepare food for the community when it 5 Id., xxr. 
assembled weekly for the observance of the Sabbath and 6 ? from Cellia. 
Sunday. See p. 188. 7 Unless Apophth. Patr., Daniel, 1 (narrating Daniel's 


2 ct. Besa, Life of Sbenouti, ed. Amélineau, pp. 67 f., 244 passage through the midst of the barbarians) refers to this 
(Coptic), and 426 (Arabic). See also pseudo-Timothy's raid. 
discourse in P.G., Lxxxvi, i, col. 271 f. 
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Arsenius retired to Troé or Petra Troae (the modern Tura) to the south of Babylon 
(roughly “Old Cairo"), and east of Memphis. Only one incident of his life there is pre- 
served. Towards the end of his stay in this place he was visited by “an uncle of Timothy, 
the former Archbishop of Alexandria, who was called the Poor: and he had with him one 
of his nephews."? Arsenius was sick and would not receive these visitors, lest others also 
should come and disturb him. They returned, therefore, vexed, to Alexandria. 

Not long after, “it chanced that an inroad of the barbarians took place." The raiders 
seem to have penetrated into the Nile valley itself; for Arsenius fled (444 A.D.) and dwelt 
in “the lower regions "—that is, at “Canopus of Alexandria,” as Stated by Daniel. Here 
his visitors succeeded in gaining an interview. Another account of his retreat to Canopus? 
is given elsewhere. Arsenius was settled in “the lower regions" (here apparently meaning 
Tro&), but owing to the disturbance to which he was subject he determined to leave his 
cell. Taking nothing with him, and leaving his disciples, Alexander and Zoilus, he sailed 
down to “the region of Alexandria" (i.e., to Canopus, as stated above). Here, as Daniel 
tells us, he spent three years; but at the end of that period he fell seriously ill, possibly 
owing to the climatic conditions of the coastal region. On his recovery he returned (447) 
to Troé, where his disciples had continued to reside. 

The two remaining years of his life were spent at Troé with his disciples. When his end 
drew near, he bade them not trouble to make an agape on his behalfs; his disciple Daniel 
(as well as Zoilus and Alexander) was then with him. Again,* he solemnly adjured them 
not to hand over his body to any one to be prepared for burial? If they could not do for 
him the last offices, let them tie a rope to his foot and drag his corpse into the desert. 
As he lay dying, his disciples discovered him weeping, and asked in surprise if he feared 
death. He replied that since he became a monk this fear had been ever with him.’ Never- 
theless his death, which took place in 449, was, according to Daniel, peaceful. He is 
commemorated by the Coptic Church on Bashans thirteenth (May eighth), but on July nine- 
teenth by both the Greek and Roman Churches.’ His body was interred in the place where 
he died. Abd Salih in his notice on the Monastery of El Kuseir? would have us believe 
that this monastery was built by Arcadius (who died, however, in 408) over the tomb of 


1 Apophtb. Patr., Arsenius, XXXIV. 4 Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, XXXII. 

2 This is very difficult, for Timothy died in 385 and can 5 Id., xxxix. The agape is here apparently an inter- 
hardly have left an uncle who was alive about 440—the cessory rite, perhaps including a Mass for the departed 
date of this episode. An easy remedy is to read “@eopirov” and a distribution of alms to the poor. 
instead of Tiuo6éov (the two are often confused) ; and this 6 Id., xr. 
change has the support, whatever it is worth, of the Greek 7 Possibly it was embalmment to which Arsenius 


Life of Arsenius edited by Peretele. The qualification ro? objected. d 
Xeyopévov åxrýpovos would then be an interpolated gloss; 8 Cf. Apopbib. Patr., Theophilus the Archbishop, v 


and the Syriac of Anan Isho actually omits the phrase (though this is anachronistic). 
(Budge, Paradise of the Fathers, 11, p. 71) ; the same version, 9 See Synax. Consiant., ed. Delehaye, July 19; Ada SS., 
however, has the name Timothy and not Theophilus. July 1v, pp. 605 f. 

3 To be distinguished from his probable residence there 10 Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. Evetts, 


in 407. pp. 145 f. 
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his tutor. He records that a great festival was held there in the saint's honor on Bashans 
thirteenth, and that his remains lay beneath the altar of a church specially dedicated to 
him. 

The faithful Daniel tells us that his master left to him his “tunic of skin and his white 
hair shirt and his sandals of palm fiber. And I, the unworthy, wear them that I may 
receive a blessing."* From the same authority also we have a description of the saint's 
personal appearance: “He was angelic in appearance, even as Jacob; altogether white- 
haired, graceful in frame, but shrivelled. He had a full beard coming down to his waist: 
his eyelashes were fallen out through excess of weeping.’ He was tall, but stooped by reason 
of old age.” 

Arsenius holds a somewhat peculiar place in the history of Scetis. Unlike Macarius, 
John, and Bishói, he was not the founder of a monastery, though there is reason to believe 
his story has deeply influenced the official legend on the origin of Baramüs.* He was not 
even a great father; for besides Daniel, Alexander and Zoilus seem to have been his 
only disciples. Though the life he led was as austere as that of the most famous ascetics, 
even this does not account for the peculiar honor in which he was held. It is rather as 
renunciant, as one who sacrificed great material splendor to live amongst rough, uneducated 
peasants, that he was ranked among the great worthies of Scetis. 


7. The Third Sack of Scetis and the Forty-nine Martyrs 

We do not know how great was the havoc wrought by the barbarians in their second 
raid. Presumably the churches and buildings were again wrecked, but it is nowhere stated 
that any monks fell victims. Whatever the damage, it was soon repaired. Within ten years 
monastic life had resumed its normal course; though there are some signs that the monks 
had learned wisdom from experience, and had taken measures to protect themselves against 
the barbarian peril. 

The departure of Arsenius from Troé to Canopus in 444 was due to a barbarian inroad 
which seems to have penetrated right into the Nile Valley. Though we are not told that 
this incursion involved the monasteries of Scetis, it is a priori probable that this happened; 
and, as we shall see, other information suggests that the third sack of Scetis occurred at 
or about this date. 

Our knowledge of this raid is almost wholly derived from a notice of the Forty-nine 


Martyrs of Scetis given in the Synaxarium* under date Tübeh twenty-sixth (January 
1 Eutychius, Annales, ed. Pococke, 1, p. 538, states that 3 Ib. 


See p. r01. 
Arcadius wished to make Arsenius tutor to his own son 5 See p. 163. Perhaps it was at the same time that the 
Theodosius || and sent a messenger to Askit to summon Blemmyes sacked the Oasis of Hibis (El Khárgeh) and 
the saint, who straightway fled to Tura in the Mokattam released Nestorius: they were apparently followed by the 
Hills. A second messenger from the emperor found the Mazices who were also “on the warpath.” The unrest was 
saint already dead; whereupon Arcadius caused the probably general among the barbarian neighbors of Egypt 
Monastery of El Kuseir to be built over his tomb. at this time. 
2 Apopbib. Patr., Arsenius, xuii. 6 Ed. Basset, pp. 665 f. 
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twenty-first). Theodosius II, the son of Arcadius, having no male issue to succeed him, 
sent to the old men of Scetis asking them to pray that he might have a son. Among the 
monks was an aged father, Isidorus, who wrote to the emperor that God denied him 
a son, lest the child should associate with heretics! after the death of Theodosius. 
The emperor submitted; but subsequently certain wicked persons (the emperor's sister 
Pulcheria is mentioned in one Ms.) pressed Theodosius to marry another wife in hope 
of begetting an heir. A new message, therefore, was sent to Scetis by the hand of a 
courier (magisirianus),? who took his son with him. Isidorus was then dead; but the 
monks took the courier to the place where his body lay, and repeated the message; 
whereupon the dead man, rising to the occasion, declared that even if the emperor took 
ten wives, he should not beget a son. The monks then wrote a reply in accordance with this 
pronouncement. 

The magistrianus and his son had barely started on their return journey, when the bar- 
barians arrived. An old monk, Anba John, then called upon any who desired martyrdom 
to keep with him, while those who declined the honor should go up into the tower. Some 
of the monks took refuge in the tower; but forty-eight of them remained with John and 
were slaughtered by the barbarians. 

Now it happened that the son of the magistrianus, named Dios, turning about while 
on the road, saw angels placing crowns upon the heads of the murdered old men and 
declared that he too wished to receive a crown like one of them. He returned, therefore, 
accompanied by his father, and both were slain. 

The rest of the story is told in the Coptic Depositio XLIX Martyrum? When the raiders 
were departed, the surviving monks descended and buried their murdered brethren “in 
a holy cave near the great Tower which they call that of Piamoun."* Here they wrought 
such miracles that their fame spread even to the imperial palace, and Theodosius built 
a martyrium in their honor at Constantinople. It was their influence, the Coptic author 
claims, which at a later date led Hilaria, the daughter of Zeno, and Anastasia “‘to whom 
Severus wrote,” to retire to Scetis. 

Brief reference is made to the story of the Forty-nine in a doxology quoted by Jablonski,* 
where mention is made of the forty-nine old men slaughtered by the barbarians in the 
deserts "near the place of Piamoun.” A real addition is made by a passage in the 
Arabic Life of Bisbói*: “When the barbarians had slain the holy seniors at Shihét near 
the Tower called the ‘Eastern’ and while they were returning to their own province, they 


I The reference is of course to the ‘Chalcedonians.” his Children” in a fragmentary Theotokia lately recovered 
2 This is not a proper name (as sometimes represented). from Dêr Abd Makár, mention is made of “The Forty- 
3 Ed. de Ricci and Winstedt, Notices et extraits, XXXIX, nine Martyrs, the old men of the deserts—they poured forth 
cp. 349 f. their blood upon the Rock of Piamoun.” See my New Texts, 
4 On the tower and place named after Piamoun see p. 122 
p.38. 6 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4796, fol. 162 b. 


5 Opuscula, 1, 163. In the hymn to “Abba Makari and 
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reached a spring of water at the Monastery of our holy Father Abba Bishiyeh. There they 
rested beside the water....And they washed their swords stained with the blood of the 
saints...in that spring. Thus its water became a source of healing to all who bathed in 
it; and all who are sick of any disease down to our own day, if they descend into it obtain 
a cure." 

Can we determine how much of the foregoing is historical and how much legendary? 
A barbarian invasion put an end to the residence of Arsenius at Troé in 444 and it is there- 
fore likely that Scetis would have been overrun. Moreover, the narrative summarized 
above points to 444 or thereabouts as the date of the events with which it deals. For we 
are told that Theodosius first asked the fathers to pray that he might have a son, and then 
proposed to take another wife in the hope that she might prove fruitful. There was one 
occasion when it may conceivably have been rumored that the emperor intended to embark 
on a fresh matrimonial venture; this was in 444 when Eudocia was disgraced, and according 
to the Chronicon paschale! “a separation and estrangement” took place. 

The story of the massacre in its main outline may be accepted?; for it contains a certain 
amount of circumstantial detail which is not likely to be invented, and the main facts 
in it are probable enough. What then of the first and second appeals of Theodosius to the 
monks of Scetis? To consult the fathers on a matter of difficulty as in an earlier age men 
consulted the oracles was neither unusual at this time nor foreign to the nature of Theo- 
dosius; and John of Nikiu? actually records the first consultation of the monks of Scetis 
by Theodosius, though he carries the story no further. Theopistus also in his Life of 
Dioscorus* mentions one consultation only and says nothing of the barbarians, though he 
has in common with the Synaxarium: (a) the invocation of a monk three years dead 
(Isidorus), (b) the magistrianus named Artemius (?) and his son, (c) the superior named 
John. That Theodosius sent once at any rate to the monks of Scetis may accordingly be 
pronounced possibly, but hardly probably, true. At the same time the omission by John 
of Nikiu* and Theopistus of any reference to the massacre of the monks suggests that two 
incidents—the consultation and the raid—originally distinct but separated by no long 
interval of time, have been conflated by some later hagiographer to form the current 
legend. 

The story of the Forty-nine Martyrs is our earliest authority for the existence of 
“Towers of Refuge" in Scetis—the prototype of the kasrs, or keeps, so characteristic of the 


1 Migne, P.G., xcii, col. 804. 

2 The Forty-nine Martyrs of Scetis are ignored, how- 
ever, by both the Greek and the Roman Church. 

3 Chrom., LXXXVII, 14 f. 


6 John of Nikiu at least was well acquainted with Scetis 
(see p. 287), and must have known its legends thoroughly. 
Yet as he rejects the scandal concerning the Empress and 
Paulinus as a fiction of “lying historians,” he may have 
4 Ed. Nau, Journal asiatique, x* Série, t. i, p. 242. thought well to suppress the story of the second consulta- 


5 Note that both authorities are late: John of Nikiu tion and consequently of the barbarian raid associated 
belongs to the second half of the VII century, while the work with it. 


of Theopistus in its present form is not earlier than the VI. 
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monasteries of Wádi 'n Natrün in the middle ages and today. Certainly the monks had 
learned from their experiences in 407 and 434 and had provided themselves with places of 
retreat against times of peril. In the present instance they were able to descend as soon 
as their foes had retired and to take up the threads of their ordinary life. Thus the disaster 
was not complete, cells and churches may have been wrecked, but there seems to have 
been no general dispersal of monks such as followed the first and perhaps the second sack. 
At any rate we have some evidence that monasticism in Scetis was still alive at a period 
not long after the Council of Chalcedon. 

On the other hand it is possibly significant that Peter the Iberian met at Alexandria 
a certain Potamon, “‘one of those holy monks formerly of Scetis, (who had) come up 
from there and dwelt at this time in a cell in Egypt,”! and who foretold the murder of 
Proterius, successor of Dioscorus, three days before it took place (457 A.D.). This Potamon 
may have fled from Scetis in 444. In any case the constant inroads of the barbarians 
cannot but have checked the growth of Scetis, which therefore entered upon the tem- 
pestuous period of the Council of Chalcedon enfeebled and half-crippled. 


1 John Rufus, Pleropboriae, § xxxiv, ed. Nau (P.O., vill, p. 77). 
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THE MONASTIC SYSTEM DURING THE FOURTH 
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1. General Character of the System 


E have seen how important a part was played by Antony, directly or indirectly, 

in the foundation and development of the Mount of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis. 

All three settlements, therefore, were emphatically Antonian in character. 
But it must be remembered that the Antonian “system” was not based on any preconceived 
plan. When Antony retired into the desert he had no thought of founding an order. It was 
force of circumstances which compelled him to do so; and a rudimentary form of organiza- 
tion and a rule of life were only gradually evolved partly in accordance with the demands of 
experience, and partly as custom and “the wont of the fathers" crystallized into definite 
law. It will not be surprising then to find that these Antonian communities had but a 
simple organization and no hard and fast code of regulations. 


2. Anchoretic and Cenobitic Life 


The ideal mode of life set before himself and his disciples by Antony was the anchoretic. 
Renunciation of the world was to be carried to the furthest possible limit. The monk should 
retire to the desert and live in complete solitude, cutting himself off entirely from his 
fellows rather than settling with others of a like mind in a community outside the world. 
So stated, the ideal could not be realized. Human nature demanded some measure of 
companionship, and human needs forced the anchoret into some amount of intercourse 
with his fellows and even with the world. It was with necessary modifications, therefore, 
that the solitary life was made the main feature in the Antonian system. 

Experience must have shown from the first that the ordinary man could not plunge into 
such a life without training and preparation. Discipline was as necessary a preliminary 
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to facing the dangers, trials, and temptations of solitude in the desert as to encountering 
the horrors and hardships of war. Consequently, two grades came to be recognized in 
the Antonian Order—that of the cenobites and that of the anchorets. This is made per- 
fectly clear by Cassian! who writes: “The first [class of monks in Egypt] is that of the 
cenobites who live together in a congregation and are governed by the direction of a single 
elder. . . . Thesecondis that of the anchorets, who are first trained in the coenobium and then, 
being made perfect in practical life, choose the recesses of the desert." And the same author, 
after distinguishing the “elementary schools of the coenobium" (primae scholae coenobii) 
and the "secondary stage of the anchoretic life" (secundus gradus anacboreseos), states 
that when he had acquired the elements, he pursued the science of solitary dwelling 
(solitariae commorationis) at Scitium (Scetis).* A concrete example of this all-important 
distinction is furnished by Cyril of Scythopolis in his description of the Laura of Gerasimus 
near Jordan There was, he tells us, a coenobium in the midst of the laura for the recep- 
tion of novices (rods eirayonevovs ràv povaxav), and only those who were experienced in 
monastic life and had attained to perfection were permitted to dwell “in what are called 
The Cells” (èv rats Neyopévais KéMXaus). 

This feature appeared at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia* There was no distinction 
between the two classes in the earliest days at the Mount of Nitria; for a while there was 
room for both. But ultimately the place became too full to permit of the solitary life's being 
led there, and Cellia was founded under the auspices of Amoun and Antony expressly as 
a home for anchorets. In course of time the interrelation of the two places became yet 
more clearly defined: Evagrius dwelt for two years at the Mount of Nitria, and entered 
into the desert (i.e., Cellia) in the third’; Palladius states that he himself was instructed by 
Arsisius and others at the Mount of Nitria for a year and then entered into the “innermost 
desert’’*; and lastly the author of the Historia monachorum observes that "those who have 
first been instructed there (sc. at the Mount of Nitria) and. . .wish to lead a more solitary 
life, retire to this.place (Cellia)."? In the latter part of the fourth century, then, the Mount 
of Nitria—though doubtless it boasted many hermits of very old standing—had become 
a training school where monks were prepared for residence at Cellia. In a word, the Mount 
was semi-cenobitic in character; Cellia was anchoretic; while the two grades were perhaps 
less sharply distinguished in Scetis. We must, therefore, examine the organization of each 


one of these places separately. 


1 Coll., xvm, 4. 6 Id., ch. vit (cf. ch. xviir, ad init.). No doubt Palladius' 
2 Id., xvi, 16, 15. previous training under Dorotheus was taken into account 
3 Life of Evagrius, ch. LXXXIX. in forwarding him to Cellia after one year only. 

4 The position at Scetis is less clear. 7 Latin version, ch. XXII. 


5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXVIII. 
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3. Organization at the Mount of Nitria 

The Historia monachorum! contains the following important statement on the state of 
the Mount of Nitria: “In this place, then, are to be seen some fifty *tabernacles' or there- 
abouts, near together, and subject toone Father : in them there live sometimes many together, 
sometimes few, sometimes individuals.” The whole settlement, then, was governed by one 
father, or abbot; and the same is confirmed by the Apophthegmata patrum, where we 
read that “the blessed Theophilus the Archbishop once visited the Mount of Nitria; and 
the Abbot? of the Mount came to him...." But Palladius carries us far beyond these bare 
statements and introduces a new element in the organization : “ Now there are eight leading 
priests belonging to this church (at the Mount of Nitria) : and so long as the first lives, no 
other priest celebrates the Offering, or delivers discourses, or gives judgment; but they 
sit quietly beside him."* The father, or abbot, was therefore the head® of a college of 
eight priests, holding that position for life and claiming sole right to (a) celebrate Mass, 
(b) deliver addresses or discourses, (c) exercise disciplinary functions. 

In virtue of the third of these privileges it was he, no doubt, who sentenced offending 
monks, thieves, and other offenders to flogging.* Since he alone celebrated Mass, he could 
use the powerful weapon of excommunication either as a punishment or to maintain his 
own authority. At the same time he is probably to be regarded as a privileged president 
rather than an absolute autocrat. For Ammonius in his Letter to Theophilus? says that he 
delivered his message (in 355 A.D.) “to those who were with the holy Pior and Pambo 
and the rest of the priests in the Mount of Nitria” ; that he read a letter privately to “the 
priests"; and again, that the letter from Theodore of Tabennesi was addressed to "the 
Priests, Deacons and Monks" of the Mount of Nitria (and not to the abbot or father 
of the Mount). Moreover, we shall see presently that there was a chapter or council to 
influence his decisions or policy. The “first priest," as Palladius calls him, was therefore 
a primus inler pares. 

Concerning the persons who actually held this office little can be said : Amoun, though it 
is not known that he was a priest, was certainly Father of the Mount of Nitria and Cellia; 
Pambo apparently, and Macarius of Alexandria definitely, were Fathers of Cellia, but 
whether or no the priesthood of Cellia was sometimes held in conjunction with that of the 
Mount of Nitria is not clear.* 


1. Latin version, ch. xxr, "in hoc igitur loco quinqua- 


ójuÀe ob Oda, add dovxes aèr xpocxabdlovra 
ginte fere, aut non multo minus, cernuntur vicina sibi et 2 


povov. 


sub uno posita patre tabernacula, in quibus aliqui plures 
simul, aliqui pauci, nonnulli etiam singulares habitant." 

2 Theophilus, 1. 

3 ó åßßās: the definite article shows that his position 
was unique. 

4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit: ders 52 ddmyoruevoc 
xpecBirepo raros Tis ixxAnaías ciciy, èv Ñ pexpis of 
£g 9 xparos xpecBirepos GAdos otóds zpocóépea, oty 


5 He is no doubt identical with “the Priest of Nitria” 
mentioned in Apophib. Patr., Pambo, x1. 

6 See Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vir; and p. 172. 

7 Ada SS., May 111, Appendix, pp. 70* f. 

8 Isaac is said to have succeeded his master Cronius who 
was Priest of the Mount of Nitria (see p. 141), and yet was 
Priest of Cellia. Perhaps the priesthood of Cellia carried with 
it a place in the presbyteral college at the Mount of Nitria. 
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Palladius tells us nothing as to the status and functions of the seven subordinate priests, 
save that they acted as silent? assessors to their chief. But quite probably they constituted 
the monastic chapter or council to which more or less definite references are made. If so, 
they corresponded to the assembly of elders or notables in the ancient (and modern) 
village community in Egypt, just as the chief priest corresponds to the ‘omdeb or sheikh 
el beled. This body is definitely mentioned by Palladius; who speaks of the creatures ad- 
vanced by Theophilus at the Mount of Nitria as monks who “had never stood in the 
assembly of the elders of the desert” (£v evAAóyo r&v THs èpńpov yepóvrov). Jerome? also tells 
the story of a monk who died at the Mount leaving a small hoard of money which he had 
earned by weaving flax. To determine what was to be done with the money, the monks 
consulted,‘ but being unable to reach any decision, referred the question to “ Macarius and 
Pambo and Isidorus and the rest whom they call fathers (patres)."* These decided that the 
money should be buried with its owner, quoting the text: “Thy money perish with thee.” € 

This body is more generally referred to as “the fathers” (marépes) or “old men" 
(yépovres). It was to the “fathers in the desert” that the bishop (or Saint Antony) sent 
directing that Pior should grant his sister the interview she desired—and the command 
of these fathers, be it noted, could not be gainsaid. So too when Isaac (disciple of Cronius, 
Priest of Nitria, and then of Theodore of Pherme) could not induce his master to set him 
any of the tasks usually assigned to disciples, he reported the matter to “the old men,” 
who came and asked an explanation of Theodore.” And again, when the same monk heard 
that he was to be ordained, he fled into Egypt, but was pursued by “the fathers,” who, 
guided by their ass, found him hiding in a field.: 

In all these instances "the fathers” or “old men” are quite clearly a recognized and 
influential body, though the scope and limits of their powers are nowhere precisely defined. 
Whether it was composed of priests only, or included lay monks of acknowledged eminence, 
is a matter for conjecture; but there is some evidence which implies that certain of them 
were coenobiarchs, superiors of groups of monks undergoing training in coenobia. This is 
vaguely suggested by Palladius’ own statement? that when performing his preliminary course 
at the Mount of Nitria he was “greatly edified by the blessed fathers Arsisius the Great 
and Petubastes and Asion and Cronius and Sarapion, and incited by many discourses of 
the fathers (heard) from them"— whence it appears that the monks named (some of 
whom were certainly priests) instructed novices, at least in a general way. But the same 
author more definitely asserts? that Isaac (the disciple of Cronius) had under him two 


1 Of course only on public occasions, as when pro- 6 See Acts VIII: 20. 

nouncing sentence or celebrating the Mass. 7 Apopbib. Pair., Isaac the Priest, 11. 
2 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § vu. 8 Id, i 
3 Epist., xx11,§33 (ad Eustochium de custodia virginitatis). 9 Hist. Laus., ch. vit. . 
4 “initum est inter monachos consilium." 10 Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvi (P.G., xvi, 1, i, 
5 These constituted the regular chapter or council with col. 59 f.). 
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hundred and ten monks; the other Isaac also who was expelled by Theophilus presided 
over a company of one hundred and fifty ascetics.! And lastly, the fact that the monks of 
Nitria were split up, as we shall see immediately, into a number of larger and smaller 
groups, postulates superiors or fathers of these groups; and such would naturally be 
members of the council. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that the seven subordinate priests probably consti- 
tuted the council, independently known to have existed, and that they may perhaps be 
identified with the heads of the various groups into which the settlement as a whole was 
divided. 

The author of the Historia monachorum, quoted above, saw (in 395 A.D.) some fifty 
cells or “tabernacles” at the Mount of Nitria, in which the monks dwelt in larger or 
smaller groups, or even one by one. Now when Rufinus was at the Mount (about 373), 
there were about three thousand monks there?; in the days of Jerome and Palladius they 
numbered about five thousand.? About five thousand monks were, therefore, accommodated 
in approximately fifty cells; in other words, there were on an average one hundred monks 
in each cell, though some of the groups, such as that ruled by Isaac, considerably exceeded 
this number. Herein, as it seems, we have a certain proof of the existence of coenobia at 
the Mount. Unfortunately none of our authorities vouchsafes any particulars as to the life 
led in these establishments and their structural form. Certainly they differed widely from 
the coenobia established by Pachomius; for Palladius is emphatic in asserting that every 
monk determined his own mode of life, each according to his power and inclination.* 
Discipline and order, we must suppose, were ensured mainly by the earnestness of the 
monks themselves; but serious offenses could be severely punished—apparently after 
report made to the chief of the priests and after sentence pronounced. The incorrigible 
could be expelled from the settlement, and Palladius witnesses that in the case of erring 
monks (as well as of thieves and chance comers) “those who offend and are convicted as 
deserving chastisement” were triced up to one of the three palm trees standing in (sic) the 
church, and received a given number of strokes from the whip which hung ready.5 

Besides monks in the coenobia, there were those who dwelt singly or in pairs. Of the 
solitaries Palladius gives us examples in Nathanael and perhaps Benjamin*; Or and Theo- 
dore are instances of companionship in the monastic life But these men and their like 
belonged to the old order which was fast passing away at the time of Palladius' sojourn; 


it is probably true that the quasi-cenobites formed the majority of the inhabitants of 
Nitria. 


1. Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvn (P.G., xxvn, 1, i, col. 4 Loc. cit. &adópovs £xovres roňıreías, kaaros ós Ova- 
50 f.). But this Isaac was possibly (or probably) of Scetis. tat xal ós Bo Aera: 

2 Rufinus, H.E., u, 3. 5 Loc. cit. 

3 Jerome, Epist., xxi1,$ 33: “nam in eodem loco circiter 6 Hist. Laus., chs. xu, xvi. 
quinque millia diversis cellulis habitabant"; Palladius, 7 Abobbib. Patr., Or, 1, virt. 


Hist. Laus., chs. vit, xit (ad fin.). 
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So considerable a settlement cannot have existed without some system of domestic 
economy. The monks provided for their own support by weaving flax, “‘so that," says 
Palladius, “all are independent.” ! Jerome's overthrifty monk, it will be remembered, had 
accumulated his little hoard by weaving flax. At the proper season, also, some, if not most, 
of the monks went harvesting—an employment so normal that we find Pior laboring for 
three years running in the service of the same farmer? The money earned by these means 
sufficed not only for the support of the individual monk, but also for a certain amount of 
charity; since Pambo, we are told, recommended that each should contribute an ardeb 
of wheat per year for the relief of the needy. 

But the disposal of the monks' manufactures on the one hand, and on the other the 
purchase of necessary supplies for so large a body of men, cannot have been effected by 
individual effort. No doubt all this was arranged collectively by the steward or oeconomus. 
This official is passed over without notice by the authorities ; but since Palladius incidentally 
refers to Origenes as the steward of Abba Pambo (at Cellia),* and Cassian mentions one 
John as steward at Scetis under Paphnutius,5 we may infer that there was a similar arrange- 
ment at the Mount of Nitria; or perhaps each group, or coenobium, had its own steward 
to take charge of its material interests. 

The bread needed by the monks at the Mount of Nitria, as for "the anchorets in the 
utter desert (Cellia), six hundred men," was baked at seven bakeries*—one possibly being 
assigned to each group of monks"; we hear also of a garden and a kitchen belonging to the 
settlements All of these may have been controlled by the steward (or stewards), and a 
certain number of monks must have been employed in connection with them. 

Certain provision was also made for what, in a monastic sense, were luxuries. According 
to Palladius, wine was in general use and on sale at the Mount of Nitria, and even cake 
sellers were to be found there? But the vendors were doubtless outside hucksters and had 
no part in the monastic organization. Perhaps the same is true of the physicians mentioned 
by Palladius in the same context. Yet elsewhere this author particularly mentions a certain 
monk Apollonius, who, knowing no trade and being no penman, spent twenty years of his 
life in visiting the monasteries and tending the sick, whom he supplied with medicines and 
delicacies at his own charges.” 

Adjacent to the church was a guest house in which a stranger might lodge for as long 
as two or three years. Visitors were permitted to spend one week only unemployed ; after 


1 Hist. Laus., ch. vit. 7 This would agree well with our conjecture that the 
2 Apofpbib. Patr., Pior, 1. 3 See p. 54. seven subordinate priests were superiors of à corresponding 
4 Hist. Laus., ch. x. number of coenobia. 
5 Inst., v, 40, 1. No doubt the functions of the steward 8 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit. 9 Ib. 
were much the same in an Antonian community as in a 10 Id., ch. xir. The description of this man's devoted 
Pachomian, to supervise the supply of clothing and pro- work is impressive: “You might see him from early dawn 
visions, and to collect and dispose of articles manufactured until the ninth hour making a round of the monasteries, 
by the monks (see Cassian, Inst., 1v, 6; 1v, 18; X, 20). entering in at the doors to see if any lay sick." It does not 
6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit. appear, however, that Apollonius was a regular physician. 
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that time they were expected to undertake some form of work. Thus common folk were 
employed in the garden, the bakeries, or the kitchen; but people of consideration were 
furnished with a book and not permitted to meet any one until the sixth hour (noon). 
We do not know when this establishment was founded, but doubtless it existed when 
Melania visited the Mount of Nitria and was designed to accommodate those who wished 
to see what monastic life was like without actually joining the community. It was presum- 
ably managed by the steward. 

The Antonian system differed markedly from others in the small demands which it 
made on its followers in the matter of public worship. Palladius tells us that there was a 
great church at the Mount of Nitria, but categorically asserts that it was used only “on 
the Sabbath and on the Lord's Day "*: there were neither daily services nor public observ- 
ance of the canonical hours. In this, as we shall see, he is at one with Cassian and other 
authorities on the Antonian settlements at Cellia and Scetis. This week-end celebration 
will be examined in detail below. 

One at least of the canonical hours was observed, but in a semi-private manner. “About 
the ninth hour," says Palladius,? “one may stand and hear how from each cell the chanting 
of psalms floats forth, so that one fancies one is aloft in Paradise." The ninth hour, then, 
was celebrated with psalmody, semi-privately in the cells, though analogy* makes it prob- 
able that the occupants of each cell joined together for this purpose. Somewhat strangely 
Palladius says nothing as to observance of the night office, which was almost certainly 
usual here as elsewhere in Antonian settlements.* In any case, this office also was performed 
in the cells and not in the church.* 

The monastic buildings at Mount Nitria were probably of the simplest. The church 
(mentioned by Theophilus at the time of the Origenist crisis) is described by Palladius 
as a great one, but not as magnificent; it may well have been quite rude in construction, 
the work of the monks themselves. Near by (or in it according to Palladius)? stood the 
three palm trees where offenders were punished ; and the guest house adjoined. The kitchen 
and bakeries must have been near by ; and, though Palladius does not mention them, there 
must have been also storehouses for grain and provisions. The monastic cells will be de- 
scribed further on*; but we may notice here that if some of these “tabernacles” held a 
hundred monks and more, such must have been of considerable size; possibly that cell 
which Agatho and his disciples were so long in building, and which the old man abandoned 
to the great disgust of his followers,’ was something of this kind. 


1 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit. 7 If Palladius is to be taken literally, this implies that 


2 Ib. 3 Ib. some part of the church—possibly the nave—was open to 
4 Cf. p. 186. ; i 5 Cf. p. 186. the sky, like the courtyard of a mosque. 
6 Except possibly in the night of the Sabbath (cf. 8 See p. 214. 

p. 208). 9 Apopktb. Patr., Agatho, v1. 
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4. The Organization of Cellia 

We have already seen the relation in which Cellia stood to the Mount of Nitria. Originally 
founded as an annex, it tended to become more important than the parent settlement, 
which towards the close of the fourth century was sinking into the position of a training 
college for aspirants to the “higher life" of solitude. 

The following description of the place is furnished by the Historia monachorum. “There 
is another place in the inner desert distant nearly ten miles from this [sc. from the Mount 
of Nitria] which has received the name Cellia from the number of cells scattered about in 
the desert there. Those who have first been instructed there [at the Mount of Nitria] and 
...wish to lead a more solitary life, retire to this place: for it is a desolate wilderness, and 
the cells are at such a distance, each from the other, as to be out of sight and out of sound 
of one another. They (the anchorets) dwell singly in these cells; and there is profound 
silence and deep stillness among them. It is only on the Sabbath and on Sunday that they 
come together to the church and there behold each other as though transferred to Heaven. 
If anyone happens to be missing from that assembly, they know at once that he has been 
prevented by some bodily ailment, and all make their way to visit him—not in a body, 
but some at one time, some at another; and each takes with him anything he may have 
which can please the sufferer. There is no other cause for which anyone ventures to break 
in upon the solitude of his neighbor, unless it be when one is able to instruct another by 
word of mouth and anoint (as it were) the athletes engaged in struggle with the consolation 
of speech. Many of these monks come a distance of three or four miles to meet at the 
church—so far apart lie the cells in which they dwell. But their charity is so great, and 
the bond of love which binds them to one another and to all the brethren is so strong, 
as to excite general admiration and to be a pattern. And so, if any one chance to wish to 
dwell with them, so soon as they are aware of it, they offer severally their own cells." 

The inhabitants of Cellia were all anchorets—graduates, so to speak, in monastic lore, 
and needing no such governance as was necessary at the Mount of Nitria. Yet the settle- 
ment had a head or superior with vaguely defined powers in the priest,” who evidently 
enjoyed a monopoly of sacred functions even as did the chief priest at the Mount. His 
position alone guaranteed him a certain amount of influence and authority ; and there is 
a concrete instance of this in the anecdote? which relates that when a certain brother came 
to Cellia jauntily wearing "^a little cowl,” Isaac the Priest drove him away, saying: “This 
place is for monks; but you are a layman: you cannot stay here." 

But since the monks were all anchorets, the priest could not compel their obedience, 


1 Latin version, ch. xx. Priest of Cellia” (Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xv; Apophtb. 
2 Cf. the description (sometimes with the definite Patr., Isaac the Priest). : 
article) of Macarius the Alexandrian and of Isaac as “the 3 Apophth. Patr., Isaac the Priest, virt. 
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and his authority was based on personal influence rather than on rule. Isaac, therefore, 
exclaims in despair that he will give the monks no more precepts, for they will not keep 
them. Any assumption of superiority on the part of the priest was likely to be bluntly 
met, as when Valens sent a message to Macarius?: “I am not inferior to you, that you 
should send me your blessing.” 

It was as ex-officio president of the council of fathers that the priest was most powerful. 
The existence of such a body and the authority of the priest are well illustrated in the 
following apophthegm. “A council (cvvéópvov) was once held at Cellia touching a certain 
matter, and Abba Evagrius spoke. The Priest said to him: ‘We know, Abba, that if you 
were in your own country, you might have been a bishop and the chief of many, but as 
it is, you sit here as a stranger.’” In default of any definite evidence we must assume that 
the council was composed of clericals with, possibly, lay monks of acknowledged eminence. 
Its powers were considerable, if we may judge from the treatment it meted out to Valens.‘ 
This monk was so deluded by the devil that “he entered into the church when the brethren 
were assembled and said: ‘I have no need of the Communion....' Then the Fathers 
(i.e., the council) bound him, and having kept him in irons for one year, cured him.” So, 
too, it was “the fathers" who imprisoned (or excommunicated) for a year two brethren 
who had sinned but repented.: 

The account of Cellia in the Historia monachorum might lead us to think that each 
anchoret led an entirely isolated life and that there was little or no intercourse. This is 
hardly borne out by Palladius' references to his own experiences. His account of Macarius 
the Alexandrian is based on what he heard from that father himself and from Paphnutius 
his disciple*: and he certainly had much conversation with Evagrius; with Ammonius,’ 
and with others. Truth is that the ideal of rigid solitude was breaking down, and giving 
place to a system of groups under the guidance of masters eminent for holiness or learning. 
Evagrius himself is an example of this as the disciple of Macarius, and Palladius again 
as the disciple first of Macarius and then of Evagrius? Moreover, it will be remembered 
that John of Lycopolis recognized Palladius as belonging to “the fellowship (ovvodia, 
ératpeia) of Evagrius”™; and such discipleship is implied in Hero's taunt to Evagrius : 
“Those who are persuaded by your teaching are deceived.” At the same time the pro- 
portion of strict solitaries was certainly very great. We even hear of one old man who 


was a complete recluse (wepixexhecopeévos) and did not go out of his cell even to attend 
church.” 


1 Apopbth. Patr., Isaac the Priest, vit. 7 Id., ch. xxxvii. 

2 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxv. 8 Id., ch. x. 

3 Apophth. Patr., Evagrius, vit. 9 Id., ch. xxi. 

4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxv. 10 Id., ch. xxxv. 

5 Apophtb. Patr. (R.O.C., xi, p. 272, No. 186). 11 Id., ch. xxvi. 

6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvin. 12 Apopbth. Patr. (R.O.C., xu, p. 56, No. 21). 
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In his description of the Mount, Palladius mentions that bread was baked there for 
“the six hundred anchorets in the utter desert" (mavépnpos).! By the term savépzpos this 
author is generally understood to denote Scetis : this, however, is by no means exclusively 
true. The word, of course, means a completely desert spot in contrast to places like the 
Mount of Nitria where a garden and palm trees were possible: as such it is applied alike 
to the Libyan Desert as a whole and to the Eastern Desert between the Nile and the Red 
Sea? In the present instance it undoubtedly means Cellia which was in fact “sheer 
desert"; for Palladius elsewhere? uses the word to denote this place, and it is clearly 
improbable that bread would be carried from Nitria to Scetis some fifty miles distant. 
We have, therefore, definite assurance that in the last decade of the fourth century there 
were six hundred monks at Cellia. 

These anchorets were provided with food, as we have just seen, from Mount Nitria; 
but it is not clear how far the financial and supply arrangements of the two places were 
otherwise interconnected or independent. Pambo (at Cellia) had a steward, Origenes*; and 
it is possible that this official may have managed the temporal affairs of both settlements. 

At Cellia, as at the Mount of Nitria, the monk supported himself by manual labor. 
No doubt flax was woven (though this is never mentioned); but we know that Pambo 
at least followed the conventional monastic trade of basket making, and two anecdotes 
relating to Isaac the Priest of Cellia show that the monks went down into the cultivated 
lands to reap the harvest for wages.5 Writing also was a recognized means of earning a 
living; for Evagrius, a skilled calligraphist, actually provided for his needs in this way,® 
and moreover composed certain works still in part extant. 

The anchorets assembled in church only on the Sabbath and on Sunday, and this was 
the only means of ascertaining if any of their number were sick or even dead But there 
can be no doubt that vespers and the night office were observed in the cells? since 
Cassian” assures us that these were universally recognized throughout Egypt. 

There was a single church at Cellia, as we gather partly from the use of the definite 
article in references to it and partly by inference from the statement that a second was 
built only after and in consequence of the Council of Chalcedon." Possibly it was built 
directly after the foundation of the settlement by Amoun and Antony, but certainly not 


1 Palladius, op. cit., ch. vir. 

2 Ib., and ch. xxi. 

3 Dial. de vila Job. Chrys., § xvii (P.G., xiv, 1, i, col. 
60), where it is stated that Isaac of Cellia built a guest 
house "in the utter desert”—which can only be Cellia. 
So too in Hist. Laus., ch. xxxix, he speaks of Pior (who 
definitely belongs to the Nitria-Cellia group) as appearing 
"out of the utter desert," meaning apparently that he 
came from the region of Cellia to Nitria. 

4 Palladius, Hzst. Laus., ch. x. 

5 Apophth. Patr., Isaac, 1v, vit. 


6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXVIII. 

7 For the text of Evagrius' works, see P.G., xL, col. 
1219 f., and cf. Butler, L.H., 11, pp. 217 f. 

8 The Greek of the Hist. Mon. (ch. xxii, 3) asserts that 
consequently it was sometimes four days before a death 
was known to have occurred. 

9 Possibly Apopbth. Pair., No. 229 (R.O.C., xiv, p. 361), 
which records the observance of these hours in the cells, 
should be located at Cellia. 

IO Inst, 11, 3- 
11 See p. 222. 
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later than the middle of the fourth century if "Isidorus the Priest of the Anchorets," 
mentioned by Ammonius the Bishop! in association with Pior, Elurion, and others, was 
Priest of Cellia. There is no evidence as to its architectural character. 

Palladius tells us that Isaac, the disciple of Cronius and Priest of Cellia, who was ex- 
pelled by Theophilus in 401, built a guest house (£evo8oyetov) in “the utter desert,” that 
is, at Cellia,? for the refreshment of those who came to visit the fathers and for the relief 
of sick monks. No mention is made of this building in the Historia monachorum ; indeed 
the statement there made that Ammonius the Tall used to lead newcomers to the church 
for refreshment? implies that in 395 the hostel did net exist. It is to be dated, therefore, 
between 395 and 400. 

Though they are never mentioned, a kitchen must have existed to meet the needs of 
the monks at their week-end assemblies at the church, and possibly storehouses containing 
a reserve of food—unless supplies from the Mount of Nitria arrived at frequent intervals. 

The little we can learn as to the cells of these anchorets will be gathered together here- 
after.‘ 

It is highly improbable that there was at Cellia any such “civil settlement” of wine 
and cake sellers as existed near the Mount of Nitria. 


5. Organization at Scetis 

The original settlement in Scetis was in the vicinity of the present Monastery of 
Baramás.* But the state of things in the earliest days of the occupation of Scetis is so obscure 
through lack of evidence that no analysis of it is possible. What we can learn as to the 
organization of monasticism in the desert of Scetis belongs mainly to the second half of the 
fourth and to the first half of the fifth century. 

As at the Mount of Nitria, Cellia, and Antonian monastic colonies generally, the primacy 
at Scetis was vested in a father par excellence, known in Greek as ó carp THs Xkjreos and 
in Coptic as quor ute wmr and (later) as scovacenoc nre grat. 

Though none of these titles seems to be definitely* applied to Macarius the Great in 
early documents, it is certain that he held the position it denotes, and highly probable 
that he was so styled in his lifetime. In later documents, such as "Sarapion's" Life of 
Saint Macarius; he is unequivocally called “the Father (@1w+) of the Monks of the holy 
Mount of Shiét." The office of father in an Antonian community not only originated 
with Antony himself, but was an instinctive reproduction in the monastic system of the 


1 Letter to Theopbilus, § 24 (Acta SS., May 11, Appendix, bestows the title also upon other monks less eminent. So 


p. 71°). Socrates, H.E., iv, 24, calls them zarépas rÓv povaxav ; 
2 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., § xvii. Sozomen, H.E., 11, 14, Tryeuóves ; Theodoret, H.E., iv, 18, 
3 Latin version, ch. xxii. iyyovwevon. All these imply general eminence rather than 
4 See p. 214. a distinctive position. 
5 See pp. 101 f. 7 A.M.G., xxv, p. 46 (but this title is post-Sarapionic). 


6 Rufinus, H.E., 11, 4, calls the Macarii patres, but 
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headship so characteristic of the Egyptian village community! This position was naturally 
occupied by Macarius in virtue of a threefold claim: as the founder of monasticism in 
Scetis, as priest, and as possessed of unusual individuality and force of character. At 
any rate we can point to numerous instances in which Macarius exercised the authority 
of a father. When he represented to Antony that there was no priest in the fopos at 
Scetis, and when on his return he was deferentially met by the monks,? he was clearly 
acting as chief of the community. This is even more clear in the anecdote which relates 
that he once excommunicated his namesake of Alexandria and imposed penance upon him. 
It is to him that the “Little Strangers" apply for admission to Scetis*; it is he who exhorts 
backsliding monks,’ and who admonishes the brethren assembled in church.* His, no doubt, 
was the central authority which issued general commands, such as the week of fasting 
mentioned in an anecdote concerning Moses the Robber.’ 

After the death of Macarius (390 A.D.) the title of “Father of Scetis" emerges into clear 
light. Paphnutius, whosucceeded (apparently as seniorsurviving priest in Scetis) to theoffice, 
is definitely styled “Father of Shiét" (swr emm) in one Coptic document,’ and is stated 
in another to have succeeded to “the fatherhood in the holy topoi” ({aetswt pen nrronoc 
eoovat) after Macarius? Far more valuable, because far earlier, is the following evidence 
of the Apophthegmata patrum”: '' Eudaemon said concerning Abba Paphnutius, the Father 
of Scetis (roô marpòs THs Xkjreos) : ‘I went down there when I was young; and he did not 
suffer me to remain there, but said: “I do not suffer any with a girlish face to remain 
in Scetis, because of the assaults of the enemy.”’” Lastly, John the Little is called the 
Hegumen of Shiét (nrgncommenoc kre gar)! and thus substantiates the continuity of the 
office. As we shall see, this more technical title was prevalent in the sixth and seventh 
centuries.” 

The powers of the Father of Scetis may be gathered largely from the notices given below: 
he could admit and reject those who sought to become monks, he could expel offending 
monks, or suspend them by temporary excommunication, or inflict penance, and he 
exercised a general supervision over the religious life of the community and directed its 
general policy. He was responsible directly to the Archbishop, or Patriarch, of Alexandria; 
for Scetis lay within the territorial limits of no episcopal diocese. This, we surmise, is the 


1 See p. 171. 10 Eudaemon: the regulation here mentioned was gener- 
2 Apophth. Patr., Macarius, xxvi. ally followed. S. Sabas (Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Our 
3 Id., xxi. Holy Father Sabas, cap. xxix) used to say to youthful 
4 Id., xxxii. postulants "it is unseemly—nay rather harmful—that 
5 Id., m. such a laura should contain any unbearded (youthful) 
6 Id., xvi. person. This law the ancient Fathers of Scetis laid down, 
7 Id., Moses, v (“A command was once given in Scetis: and our great father Euthymius handed it down to me." 
“Fast this week’”’). (Cf. Cyril's Life of Euthymius, ch. LXXXVII) 
8 “Pshoi,” Life of Maximus and Domitius (A.M.G., 11 A.M.G., xxv, p. 316; cf. p. 150. ; . 
XXV, p. 312). 12 Daniel (VI century) is called “Hegumen of Shiét" in 
9 “Sarapion,” Life of S. Macarius (op. cit., p. 111). his Coptic Life (in Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. 83). 
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explanation of the annual visit paid by the Father of Scetis to the archbishop at Easter. 
This custom probably dates from the fourth century; for in the Apophthegmata patrum: 
it is related that “Abba Isidorus once went up (from Scetis) to Abba Theophilus the 
Archbishop of Alexandria"—the visit probably being official and paid by Isidorus as 
acting Father of Scetis. The purpose of this annual conference was to report on the state 
of the monasteries, and, probably, to communicate to the superiors the patriarch's advice 
or commands. 

The office of father was characteristic of Antonian monachism in its earlier phases when 
communities were comparatively small and authority could, therefore, be centralized, 
but in course of time the number of the monks was vastly increased and there was a 
marked tendency for the younger men to group themselves round this or that famous 
saint or teacher. Thus decentralization was set going, leading to the formation of more or 
less independent groups. 

We have already remarked traces of this tendency to division into groups in the brother- 
hood of anchorets at Cellia. In Scetis it was pushed to its natural end, and some time before 
399 there were four distinct “congregations” to be found there. Topographical con- 
siderations were presumably responsible for this. When circles of disciples formed round 
Macarius, or John, or Bishói, in the remote spots to which they had retreated the great 
distance from the church at the parent settlement must have caused grave inconvenience. 
This was met by building churches at each of these new centers, which consequently 
developed independently of one another and of the primary settlement. Moreover, Cassian 
shows that the four congregations could and did act independently.? 

The four congregations, then, were “presided over," as Cassian says, by their respective 
priests, who were also in some sense superiors of the assemblies under them. They could 
prevent any obnoxious doctrine from being promulgated in their churches. But their 
individual authority rested mainly on their right to excommunicate—though use of this 
weapon was deprecated by some of the fathers. This is illustrated by the following anec- 
dote*: “A certain brother had sinned and was separated (excommunicated) by the priest 
from the church. But Bisarion rose up and went out with him, saying: ‘I also am a sinner.’ ” 
To the priest also belonged the duty of giving spiritual advice to members of his congre- 
gation and of tending them when sick. Isidorus the Priest, for example, is found first 
aiding Moses the Robber with his counsel, and subsequently caring for him when he fell sick.* 
And when Arsenius fell ill, the priest went forth and brought him into the church and 
laid him upon a couch.”* But perhaps the most striking instance of the authority of these 
priests over their congregations is furnished by Cassian,’ who relates that, when a monk 


1 Apopbtb. Patr., Isidorus, vin. 4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xix. 
2 See p. 133. 5 Apophib. Patr., Arsenius, XXXVI. 
3 Apopbtb. Patr., Bisarion, vir. 6 Coll., xvin, 15, 4. 
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falsely alleged that his codex had been stolen, Isidorus kept back all the brethren in the 
church, and sent out three seniors to search the cells of the brethren. 

These presiding priests were not necessarily the only priests in the desert. More than 
once mention is made of “the clergy "—apparently a fairly numerous body. And from 
Cassian we learn that Paphnutius caused his disciple Daniel to be ordained successively 
deacon and priest, even designating him as his successor?; though Daniel refused to exercise 
priestly functions in the presence of his superior. There must, of course, have been one or 
more deacons to assist each priest. 

The priest-superior was moreover president of the council (cvvéSpiov), which seems 
to have assembled in the church of the community, principally as a disciplinary court. 
Most of these points are illustrated in the anecdote of Moses the Robber and the basket 
of sand, quoted above.? 

Similarly when Moses transgressed the general command to fast, in order to entertain 
certain brethren from Egypt, the breach was reported to “the clergy” (rois xAnpixois) who 
dealt with the matter on its merits.* 

That points of disputed doctrine also were considered by this body, we learn from the 
opening sentence of an apophthegm of Copres*: “They of Scetis once assembled together 
(inquiring) concerning Melchizedek” (i.e., whether he was the son of God). 

The assembled elders might even remonstrate with one of their own number who seemed 
to be acting imprudently. So when it was reported that Silvanus showed favoritism to 
his disciple Mark, “the elders (ot yépovres) were grieved...and came to him and began to 
rebuke him.” 6 

The composition of this council is not altogether clear. That it included the clerical 
monks is obvious from the foregoing citations; but whether or no some of the “elders” of 
whom it consisted were lay monks must remain doubtful. 

In its early days Scetis was preéminently the home for anchorets. Ammonius the Bishop? 
reports that Athanasius questioned him about “‘the holy anchorets in Scetis"—Aand about 
no one else. Cassian also at a later period says that it was in Scetis that he studied the 
science of solitary dwelling. 

Some of these anchorets lived in the completest solitude or even as recluses. Certain 
monks came to Arsenius asking him to speak concerning “those who live solitary and meet 
with none" (rv jovyačóvrør kal pndevt àravróvrov)* ; and Ammonas, who lived for fourteen 
years in Scetis, discouraged a certain hermit of Cellia who meditated whether he should 
“shut himself up in his cell and meet with no one." Macarius, too, lived alone in complete 
isolation and retirement for a period. But the most striking example of this class is 


1 Apopbth. Pair., Moses, v; Arsenius, XXXVIII. 7 Letter to Theophilus, § 24 (Ada SS., May m, Appendix, 
2 Coll., tv, 1. 3 See p. 156. p. 71*). . 

4 Apophth. Patr., Moses, v. 8 Apopbtb. Patr., Arsenius, XLIV. 

5 Id., Copres, 111. 6 Id., Marcus, 1. 9 Id., Ammonas, tv. 
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Ptolemy who dwelt at Climax, where he "kept aloof from instruction and profitable 
intercourse with holy men” and even from “regular partaking of the Mysteries." 

Such men were exceptional. The ordinary anchoret (dvaxwpy77s, doxynt7js) did indeed 
live a solitary life, but it was relieved by attendance at church on Saturdays and Sundays 
when he met his fellows, and by paying and receiving occasional visits. The 4 pophthegmata 
patrum conveys a distinct impression that many monks of Scetis associated fairly freely 
with their fellows. Thus the brethren who settled near Macarius when that saint was living 
as a solitary must have been in close touch with one another, since they were able to 
assemble so soon as Macarius came down from his retreat. Herein we may perhaps recog- 
nize a distinct step in the evolution of the laura. In Scetis, as at Cellia, the earlier anchorets 
lived at considerable distances apart. Paphnutius dwelt all his life in a cell five miles 
distant from the church,? which marked the center of the community; Chaeremon was 
twelve miles distant “from the marsh and the water,” è and consequently died (as it seems) 
alone and untended*; and there are many other examples. But subsequently there was 
a distinct tendency for the scattered members of the brotherhood to draw together* and 
concentrate round the church, which was, in fact, the axis of the community. 

A contributory cause to this was the formation of larger or smaller bodies of 
disciples. 

In the earlier part of the history of Scetis disciples were, so to say, apprentices, tending 
and serving their master on the one hand, and receiving instruction from him on the other. 
The master, or father, did not gather round him a numerous company of disciples (though 
a large outer circle of uninvited admirers and imitators might surround him at a distance),* 
but contented himself with one or two such pupils only. Consequently, the relation between 
master and disciple was personal and intimate, the disciple often continuing to serve and 
obey the master until death parted them. In illustration of all this we may refer to Abba 
Amoi, who had but one' disciple, John the Little, and was tended and cherished by him 
through many years of sickness down to the time of his death*; or to Macarius the Great, 
who had many followers, but only two intimate disciples. 

As the monastic life became more popular and the number of those seeking admission 
into the monastic colonies progressively increased, the average of novices (&yxápioi, 
civayopevot) under the control of individual fathers rose considerably. Silvanus, the 
father of Marcus, had twelve disciples when in Scetis.?^ Moses the Robber left no less 
than seventy." Some of these disciples, doubtless, joined this or that father for personal 


1. Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxvii; cf. p. 38. 7 Or two, if we admit the claim made for Bishói in his 

2 Cassian, Coll., 111, 1. Life; cf. Apopbib. Patr., Ammoés, v. 

3 Apophth. Patr., Chaeremon. 8 See p. 109. 9 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvii. 

4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xlvii. 10 Apophth. Patr., Marcus, 1. 

5 Cf. the Rule ascribed to Sarapion, the two Macarii, 11 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xix (ad fin.). Isaac, the 
and Paphnutius (P.G., xxxiv, col. 971 f.). disciple of Macarius who was expelled by Theophilus, was 

6 Macarius, John, and Bishói exemplify this. the father of 150 monks (see p. 141). 
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reasons, because he was a relative or a countryman}; others were placed by the authorities 
under the teacher considered best fitted to instruct them—as Arsenius was committed to 
John the Little.? In these larger groups of disciples the personal relation between master 
and disciple must necessarily have been weakened, if it did not totally disappear.* 

The ideal relation between the disciple and the father is well expressed in an apophthegm 
of Isidorus: "Those who live as disciples ought to love those who are truly teachers as 
fathers, and to fear them as rulers."* Isaias of Scetis laid it down that those who make 
a good beginning and are in subjection to the holy fathers, receive a tincture which, like 
purple dye, never washes out.’ The same teacher also recommended "insult" as salutary 
for the novice*; and many fathers did not scruple to administer this prophylactic against 
pride. To Arsenius left standing while the monks sat at meat John threw a morsel upon 
the floor and John himself received no gentle treatment at the hands of Amoi’: even 
Antony shut his door in the face of Macarius? Such conduct, if it did not produce a pre- 
mature explosion, cultivated the virtues of patience and humility. Obedience was no less 
essential a factor in the relation. At his master's bidding John the Little waters a dry 
stick in the desert®: Mark, when called by Silvanus, did not wait even to complete the 
omega he chanced to be writing, and when a wild pig was pointed out to him as a “little 
buffalo," he did not presume to disagree." 

Had this tendency of the monks to “bunch” and the presence of novices or disciples 
given rise to some form of semi-cenobitic life in Scetis similar to that prevailing at the 
Mount of Nitria? The Laura of Gerasimus, it will be remembered, had a coenobium for 
novices at its center, while the anchorets dwelt in isolated cells on the circumference óf 
the circle.? By analogy some similar arrangement might be inferred for Scetis. Yet those 
who gathered round Macarius, John, and Bishói,* while they put themselves under the 
guidance of one or other of these fathers, were grouped like independent satellites round a 
central luminary; though they were actuated by a common aim, they certainly did not 
live a common life, but lived each one alone and (comparatively speaking) in solitude. 
It was otherwise with the novice disciples. The twelve disciples of Silvanus, indeed, 
dwelt each in a separate cell and there is no suggestion that they lived a common life"; 
but the nature of the relation postulates comparatively close intercourse between such 
subordinate fathers as Silvanus or Amoi and their disciples; and in early days at any rate 
the temporal concerns of all the members of the groups thus constituted were collectively 


1 John the Little and his master Amoi are both de- 6 Id., Esaias, 1. $ : 
scribed as “Thebans.” 7 Theodore of the Studium, loc. cit. 

2 Theodore of the Studium, Life of Arsenius, $6: 8 See p. 107. À 
óðnyñoa els riv povaduchy roXvre(av is the phrase used (§ 5). 9 Apophth. Pair., Macarius of Egypt, 1v. 


3 Apophth. Patr., Marcus, 1 (where Silvanus appears on 10 See p. 108. 

very indifferent terms with all his disciples except Mark). 11 Apophih. Patr., Marcus, 1, 11. 
4 Id., Isidorus Presbyter, v. 12 See p. 169. 13 Forming the great laurae. 
5 Id., Esaias, 11. 14 Apophth. Patr., Marcus, 1. 
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managed—witness the story of the fifty ardebs of grain abandoned by Amoi to his disciples' 
intense chagrin. In such groups of disciples we have, surely, the nucleus of those man- 
sbübebs (dwelling houses or dependent cells) so characteristic of later ages. 

It was an axiom of the monastic system that a monk should habituate himself to toil, 
so as to earn by his own labor a daily supply of food for himself and to relieve the wants 
of strangers? This daily toil was such as could be performed mechanically, permitting 
the monk to meditate without distraction upon the Psalms or other Scriptures?; and to the 
earlier monks meditation was more important than the manual toil which accompanied 
it. Theodore of Pherme reflects sadly: ‘‘When I was in Scetis the work of the soul was 
our work, and our handiwork we regarded as by-work (vápepyov). But now the work of 
the soul has become a parergon, and the (former) parergon our (serious) work.” 4 

The regular handicraft practised in Scetis was the making of baskets and mats woven 
from palm leaves. Literary allusions to this work are so numerous that we need only cite 
two of them which show that the supply of raw material was obtained locally. In one 
instance the brethren say to John the Little: “We give thanks to God that it has rained 
abundantly for the year, and the palms have been watered, and put forth shoots; and the 
brethren will find material for their handiwork."* Similarly it was while fetching palm 
branches from the Marsh of Scetis that Macarius met the devil. Some notes on the process 
of manufacture will be added elsewhere. 

The finished articles were variously disposed of. On his first arrival in the desert 
Macarius is said to have bartered his handiwork to the natron workers for bread,” whereas 
the “Little Strangers” are bidden to give them to “the guards” (of the natron). Some- 
times the monks themselves carried their wares to market in the Delta—as Macarius did 
to Terenuthis*; at others they were transported by camel to market.” 

To the proceeds of such labor the monks added a further sum earned by harvest work. 
Sisoes relates an incident which occurred when he with Macarius and other fathers, in all 
seven persons, had gone down from Scetis to reap the harvest"; and harvesting is men- 
tioned as a regular feature of monastic life in certain apophthegms of John the Little? and 
elsewhere." A saying of Isaias of Scetis,* who demanded corn of a farmer when he had not 
worked at the harvest, suggests that harvest wages were paid in kind. 

Writing, that is, copying books for sale or for use at the church or by the monks, was a 


1 Apopbth. Patr., Amoés, v. 5 Id., John Colobos, x. 

2 Cassian, Inst., 11, 3, 5. 6 Id., Macarius, x1. 

3 Id., rri, 2: “ita namque ab eis incessanter operatio 7 4.M.G., xxv, pp. 76f. 
manuum privatim per cellulas exercetur, ut Psalmorum 8 Apophib. Pair., Macarius, xxxii. 
quoque vel ceterarum Scripturarum meditatio nunquam 9 Id., xm, xiv. 
penitus omittatur." This conjunction of meditation and 10 Id., John Colobos, xxx. 
manual labor still obtained in the IX century: see the 11. Id., Macarius, vir. 
criticism of the Egyptian monks of that period by 12 Id., John Colobos, vi, xxxv. 
Dionysius of Antioch, quoted, p. 301. 13 R.O.C., xiv, p. 376, No. 291. 

4 Apopbtb. Pair., Theodore of Pherme, x. 14 Apopbth. Patr., Esaias, v. 
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recognized occupation, though it was regarded with some suspicion, as likely to produce 
high-mindedness.1 Mark the disciple of Silvanus was a copyist (xaddvypddos), and was 
engaged in writing when his master with other fathers came to visit him.2 Abraham told 
an anecdote of one in Scetis who “was a scribe, and did not eat bread." This man, com- 
missioned to copy a book for another brother, was so wrapt in meditation that he omitted 
certain passages. When the other came back to complain of this defect, the ingenious 
scribe bade him “go away and first do that which is written, and then come; and I will 
write for you the remainder.” 3 Cassian also mentions a monk who commissioned an in- 
different scribe to write a copy of the Epistles in Latin professedly to send to his brother, 
who was “bound in the chains of military service.” 4 

Those who could produce anything edifying might even become authors; for Macarius 
the Great is reputed to have written a number of homilies and tracts on Christian virtues,’ 
and Isaias of Scetis is responsible for a series of exhortations (Orationes) and a collection 
of Chapters on the Ascetic and Solitary Life.’ 

Though there was no communal garden (as at the Mount of Nitria), gardening was 
sometimes practised by individuals. This pursuit, however, was regarded as a dubious one, 
no doubt because meditation and gardening are incompatible’; and Mark discussed with 
Arsenius the action of a brother who grew a few vegetables, but subsequently pulled them 
all up.: 

As the number of the monks increased in Scetis, it must have become more and more 
difficult for individuals to dispose of their manufactures and to purchase necessaries. We 
should, therefore, have to infer that in Scetis, as at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, there 
was a steward who managed financial affairs and arranged for needful supplies. Happily 
Cassian has one definite reference to a steward in Scetis—a certain Abba John “who 
regulated the administration of the said Church in the days of the blessed Paphnutius. .., 
who had committed this (office) to him."* Since John is mentioned as sending a gift of 
figs to an ailing monk the steward's duties may have included the care of the sick and 
helpless. 

In Scetis, as at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, public services were held in the churches 
only on the Sabbath and on Sunday. On these two days it was customary for the anchorets 
and all members of the community or “congregation” to assemble at the church for public 
worship, just as the anchorets in the Laura of Gerasimus used to come up on these days 


1 See R.O.C., xvi, p. 141, No. 375, where the trades 7 Cf. John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, Lv, where a 


mentioned are the manufacture of baskets, of mats, of monk sees the devil presenting the brethren with hoes 
sieves, copying, and flax weaving. in order to distract them from the “work of God.” 

2 Apopbib. Patr., Marcus, 1. 8 Apophtb. Patr., Arsenius, XXII. 

3 Id., Abraham, m1. 9 Cassian, Inst., v, 40. 


4 Cassian, Inst., v, 39. 10 The steward in the Tabennesiote monasteries had 
5 For the Greek text of these see P.G., xxxiv. charge of the feeding and clothing of the monks, and 
6 See P.G., xL, col. 1105 f. collected their handiwork daily. 
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from their cells to the coenobium which stood in the midst of the laura.! We need only 
state here that the main purpose of the brethren in so assembling was to partake together 
of the Holy Communion. 

That this week-end gathering was customary in Scetis is clearly established by two 
passages in Cassian's observations on Abba Paphnutius.* Even in extreme old age this 
father would not remove from his cell (which he had inhabited from his youth onwards and 
which was five miles distant from the church) to any other less remote—even to save him- 
self the fatigue of the journey to church “on the day of the Sabbath or on Sunday." And 
when in his youth this father had been falsely accused of theft, it was his custom ‘ 
the day of the Sabbath or the Lord's Day to haste in the morning, not to receive the 
Holy Communion, but to prostrate himself at the threshold of the church and humbly 
to implore forgiveness."* With the public services held on these occasions, and with the 


‘on 


semi-social and practical aspects of these gatherings, we shall deal later. 

Devotional life, however, was by no means neglected. Once again we must refer to 
Cassian, who bears witness that, whereas in other countries the canonical hours were 
observed as set times for prayer, the Egyptian monks along with their manual labor main- 
tained an unceasing stream of devotional meditation throughout the day.* But the same 
authority assures us that two canonical hours—vespers and the night office—were formally, 
though privately, observed by the Egyptian monks,’ this use originating apparently with 
Antony himself who recommended his followers to pray frequently and to chant psalms 
before and after sleep,‘ that is to say, in the evening and in the night or early morning. 

Somewhat strangely, references to the observance of vespers in Scetis are few. But in 
the Apophthegmata patrum? we find that Alexander, after working until evening (oj) 
stripping palm leaves, comes to the cell of his master Arsenius and is bidden to make haste 
and take his meal in order to perform his synaxis—here certainly vespers. On the other 
hand, when Macarius relates his visit to the “Little Strangers,"* no mention whatever 
is made of vespers; it is only after Macarius has lain down to sleep that the two brothers 
arise and pray together; and this is clearly regarded as an extraordinary act of devotion. 
But in the same narrative we find that the night office was fully and formally celebrated 
towards dawn (sepi vij» zpwiav). There is, however, no doubt that both vespers and the 
night office were duly observed in Scetis. For it is recorded of “Abba Romaeus" (who 
is almost certainly identical with Arsenius) and his critical visitor that “when it was 
late (evening) they recited the twelve psalms, and lay down to sleep. So also in the night."'* 


1 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, ch. LXXXIX. bus, nulla apud eos per diem publica sollemnitas." 
2 Cassian, Coll., mı, 1. 6 Athanasius, Life of S. Antony, § 55. 
3 ld., xvi, 15,6. For the form of penance here alluded 7 Apopbib. Patr., Arsenius, xxiv. 
to see further Inst., 11, 16. 8 Id., Macarius, xxxii. 
4 Inst., 111, 2 (quoted above, p. 184, note 3). 9 Id., Romaeus, 1. 


5 Ib., “exceptis vespertinis nocturnisque congregationi- 
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As the instances just quoted show, these exercises were performed in the cells, and where 
two or more monks were present they united in such acts of devotion. During the greater 
part of the period with which we are concerned in this chapter, almost the only buildings 
designed for general use of which we have any knowledge are the four churches, one of 
which belonged to each of the “four congregations,” or communities. 

Primarily, of course, the churches were places for public worship, but they were also 
used for certain other purposes. They were used as places of assembly where matters 
affecting the brotherhood as a whole were communicated and discussed. It will be 
remembered that three of the priests in Scetis refused to allow Theophilus' attack on 
Anthropomorphism to be read in the churches? There the council seems to have met, as 
we may infer from the anecdote concerning Copres and the discussion concerning Mel- 
chizedek.? It was in the church also (if we may argue from the custom at Cellia) that the 
agape, or semi-ritual meal, of the brethren was observed.* And lastly, the churches were 
used as hospitals for those who were dangerously ill, either because they were the only 
buildings available, or because their sanctity was expected to contribute towards a cure.* 
Both Moses the Robber and Arsenius were thus provided for.* It is very possible that at 
the week-end gatherings the monks were even housed in the church,’ for we hear of no 
other place of accommodation for them. 

No reference is made to any guest house in Scetis at this period. Visitors who came to 
see any individual monk were lodged and entertained by him in his cell—as Moses the 
Robber received his friends*; but what befell strangers of high rank who visited the desert, 
we cannot tell. On the other hand, a certain Paésia transformed her house—probably 
situated at Terenuthis—into a hostel (£evoSoxeiov) for the monks of Scetis? where she 
received and lodged them when they came up from the desert; the arrangement, however, 
seems to have been only temporary. 

It is only towards the end of our period, in the story of the Forty-nine Martyrs, that 
we hear of a tower in the desert built as a place of refuge from the barbarian invaders. 
We may infer, therefore, that such buildings were of comparatively late date, and defer 
any further consideration of them until we reach the Byzantine Period in which a “tower 
of refuge” became an essential in every community. 

Storehouses for provisions, though never mentioned, may be presumed to have existed 
in Scetis during the latter part of the fourth century; for the large number of monks in 


1 See p. 97. p. 607, No. 109). Possibly this was when the agape was 

2 See p. 133. being held. 5 See p. 61. 

3 Apopbhth. Patr., Copres, 111; cf. p. 116. When Copres 6 See Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XIX; Apophth. Pair., 
had made his pronouncement, the brethren “fled to their Arsenius, xxxvi. Visitation of the sick in their cells was 
cells"—certainly from the church. also undertaken by monks: cf. Hist. Laus., ch. x1. 

4 On the agape see pp. 210 f. An apophthegm in one of 7 Apophth. Patr., Moses, v. 
the Latin versions relates that a monk entered into the 8 Id., Moses, virt, where the visit of a governor or 
church when there was a festival in Scetis and there ad- magistrate is recorded. 
dressed the assembled monks (Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 9 Id., John Colobos, xL. 
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the desert cannot well have been left to provide for themselves individually. Probably 
the steward already mentioned both disposed of the monks' baskets and other manu- 
factures and made purchases of provisions for the whole brotherhood he represented. 
Moreover, there is some slight evidence that each individual drew his rations for five days 
at the close of the weekly assembly on the Sabbath and Sunday at the church.! It is 
conceivable that the towers of refuge above mentioned served this purpose just as the 
kasrs of the existing monasteries. 

It was customary for the monks to partake of cooked food at their week-end assemblies.* 
Consequently there must have been a kitchen near each of the four churches, though 
there appear to be only two references to such an institution. The first is in an anecdote 
concerning Abba Mark who, when sought out by his mother, appeared "begrimed from 
the kitchen "*; the second is in the narrative of Shenüdeh's visit to Scetis about 431 A.p.*; 
but the latter, being possibly anachronistic, is somewhat doubtful. 

There are but two mentions of a bakery (or mill) in Scetis*; but the assumption that 
there were several (perhaps one to each community) seems inevitable. 


1 See p. 213. 5 Apopbib. Pair., Theodore of Pherme, vu, xvii. It is 
2 See p. 210. not directly stated that this was in Scetis, rather than at 
3 Apopbtb. Patr., Marcus, 111. Pherme; but the bakery was clearly a regular institution 
4 See p. 161. in every settlement. 


CHAPTER XII 


PARTICULAR ASPECTS OF MONASTIC LIFE DURING 
THE FOURTH AND EARLY FIFTH CENTURIES 


1. The Monks and the Monastic Profession 


LTHOUGH no definite estimate can be presented, it is clear that the majority of the 
Egyptian monks belonged to the lower orders and were drawn from the fellah 
class. Antony and Amoun of Nitria, though possessed of some property, were 

merely peasants in good circumstances ; Macarius the Great was a camel driver; Macarius 
of Alexandria, a small tradesman or huckster probably of much the same standing as the 
modern sellers of bread or pastry in the streets of Cairo or Alexandria. Men like Moses 
the Robber, the peasant Paul the Simple, Apollo the Herdsman,? and Macarius the 
Homicide? more truly represent the social order from which the monks were recruited than 
do Mark the disciple of Silvanus, Evagrius, or Palladius. This preponderating rustic element 
was, naturally, Egyptian, as we gather from an apophthegm of Arsenius in which “rustics” 
(fellahin) and “ Egyptians” are treated as synonymous.‘ In consequence, most of the monks 
had little or no education. Pambo* and Paphnutius of Scetis* were illiterate, as indeed, 
according to Socrates,’ were most of the monks of Nitria. 

Representatives of the middle class were not numerous. Palladius, however, mentions 
Apollonius, a trader, who retired to the Mount of Nitria and undertook the duty of visiting 
and tending the sick*; and Paésius and Isaias, the sons of a merchant, both of whom seem 


to have been connected with the same place? 


1 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXII. 7 H.E., v1, 7. 8 Op. cit., ch. xm. 

2 Apophth. Patr., Apollo, 11: Apollo is there located in 9 Id., ch. xiv. Since Pambo was asked to pronounce upon 
Scetis, but in id., 1, at Cellia. their merits after their deaths (before 373), and since one 

3 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xv. of them was near enough to the world to entertain freely, 

4 Apobbtb. Pair., Arsenius, v. they were probably at or near the Mount of Nitria. 

5 Socrates, H.E., 1v, 23. Paësius is sometimes wrongly identified with Bishôi of 

6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XLVII Scetis, but the name was a common one. 
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Still fewer were the monks drawn from the educated and upper classes. Albanius; 
Evagrius,? and Palladius at Cellia are examples of the former, the “Little Strangers" and 
Arsenius at Scetis of the latter; and it is noticeable that all these were foreigners : there is, 
perhaps, no example on record of an Egyptian of the upper class who became a monk at 
this period. 

Apart from the consideration that it was far harder for the educated and the com- 
paratively well-to-do to renounce the world and all it could offer, there is good reason for 
this paucity of monks from the higher social ranks. Life in the desert—and particularly 
in Scetis?— was such that none but those inured to hardship and privation could ordinarily 
hope to lead it. When the “Little Strangers" came to Scetis, Macarius tried to turn them 
from their purpose because he saw that they were delicately bred, and fully expected that 
a short experience would drive them from the desert,‘ and for the same reason the fathers 
were unwilling to admit Arsenius as a monk.5 Yet life at the Mount of Nitria was com- 
paratively easy, since Palladius was sent there to recover from his rigorous apprenticeship 
under Dorotheus near Alexandria.* Moreover, the well-to-do were restrained by legislation 
from becoming, or pretending to become, monks, in order to escape their duties in local 
administration.” 

For the lower orders on the other hand the monastic life meant something like ease, as 
a priest pointed out to a herdsman who ventured to criticize Arsenius.* 

While the great majority of the monks at the centers with which we are dealing were 
Egyptians,’ the number of foreigners was evidently considerable. *Sarapion"'? states that 
among the monks of Scetis were men from Romania (? Greece), Spain, Libya, Pentapolis, 
Cappadocia, Byzantium, Italy, Macedonia, Asia, Syria, Palestine, and Galatia. This may 
be exaggerated; but we know on good authority that Porphyry of Gaza came to Scetis 
from Thessalonica," and Photinus of Cappadocia was in Scetis in 399.? John Cassian, the 
“Little Strangers” of the Greek apophthegm, and Arsenius were likewise foreigners. At 
Cellia were men like Evagrius of Pontus, Palladius, and Albanius of Galatia, doubtless 
with many others. 

Despite the lowly origin of most of them, the monks claimed of the laity and others a 
high measure of reverence, as men leading the “angelic life." Pambo, journeying with 
certain brethren in Egypt, met certain laymen who remained seated, and addressed them 
thus: "Rise up and salute the monks, that ye may be blessed ; for they do continually 


1 See Nilus, Oratio im Albianum (P.G., xxix, col. 6 Hist. Laus., ch. 11. 
700 f.) ; Palladius, Hist. Laus., chs. xxvi, XLVI. 7 Seep. 81. 

2 Id., ch. xxxvi. 8 Apopbib. Pair., Arsenius, xxxvi; Romaeus, 1. 

3 On the rigors oí life in Scetis see Hist. Mon. (Greek), 9 The nomenclature of the monks (e.g., Pambo, Pihor, 
ch. xxx. Petubastes) sufficiently warrants this statement. 

4 Apopbib. Patr., Macarius, xxxi. 10 Life of S. Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, p. 99). 

5 Theodore of the Studium, Life of Arsenius, & 5 (Acta 11 See p. 95. 
SS., July iv, p. 618). 12 See p. 133. 
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speak with God and their mouths are holy."! The admiration of Saint Athanasius for the 
monastic life and the unfailing support accorded to him by its professors need no illustra- 
tion; Theophilus, with motives less sincere, entertained the monks at his own table? Even 
emperors gave proof of their interest or confidence in the monks: Antony was invited to 
Constantinople by Constantius; Theodosius I consulted John of Lycopolis,‘ and—it is 
asserted—a certain Senouphi of Scetis,? concerning his fortune in war. Superstitious 
reverence for men believed to have intercourse with the saints and with heaven itself, and 
implicit confidence in the miraculous powers of many of the monks, must have ensured 
the unbounded respect of the masses. 


2. The Form of Initiation 


Once monasticism was firmly established, a man could be made a monk only by recog- 
nized authority—that is, by some acknowledged father or superior. In illustration we may 
cite the question asked of John the Cenobite by the aflronted monks of Scetis: * John, 
who invested you with the schema, or who made you a monk?” ° Partly, no doubt, this 
was authorized initiation prompted by some idea of a mystic transmission of grace (similar 
to the apostolic succession); and this may be the reason why ‘‘Sarapion” represents 
Macarius the Great as being invested by Antony himself? But we may well suspect that 
there was also some civil enactment which demanded that there should be some responsible 
person to vouch for genuine monks.* 

In early days any fully qualified father could "give the habit" and so make a monk; 
and this Amoi seems to have done for his disciple John without reference to any higher 
authority Subsequently it was usual—or perhaps the rule—for the superior to admit or 
reject a postulant: Macarius himself admitted the “Little Strangers," while Paphnutius 
of Scetis rejected Eudaemon,? and Isaac drove away from Cellia a would-be monk who 
was too foppish in his garb." 

No formal vows seem to have been taken; as the monk voluntarily offered himself it 
was assumed that he was in earnest and would continue to live as a monk until death. 
If he changed his mind there was nothing to prevent him from migrating to another 
monastery or even from returning to “the world." Porphyry of Gaza went to Scetis and 
“sojourned there with the holy fathers for the space of five years,” after which he retired 


1 Apopbth. Pair. Pambo, vn; cf. also Hist. Mon. sonage, however, is not otherwise known and may be a 
(Greek), ch. xxx. mere duplication of John of Lycopolis. 

2 Id., Theophilus, 111. 6 Apopbib. Patr., John Coenobita. 

3 Id., Antonius, XXXI. 7 A.M.G., XXV, PP- 84 f. 

4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxxv. 8 In order to detect the spurious monks. Under Arab 

5 Acta Cyri et Jobannis, ch. v (Ada SS., Jan. 1, rule a system of registration was enforced with this object 
pp. 1087 f). Senouphi’s aid was invoked by Theodosius (see pp. 288 f.). 
through the medium of Theophilus. The saint refused to 9 Zacharias, Life of John (A.M.G., xxv, PP- 329 1) 
come personally to the emperor's support but sent his 10 Apophth. Patr., Eudaemon. 
cloak and his staff, which proved efficacious. This per- 11 Id., Isaac the Priest, vini. 
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to the Holy Land.' Palladius himself confesses that he once nearly abandoned the monastic 
life in despair, and records that Hero of Cellia and Ptolemy of Scetis actually did so.2 
Such a step did not necessarily preclude the monk from returning: Hero was received back 
as a penitent, and Paphnutius readmitted a monk who had left Scetis, returned to the world, 
and even married, but found the cares of wedded life too heavy for him. 

What was required of the monk was complete renunciation of the world, its pleasures 
and concerns, in the fullest sense. Macarius repeated with evident approval the dictum 
of the two naked monks he had met in the desert: “Unless a man renounce all the things 
of the world, he cannot become a monk" ; though he himself confessed that he was incapable 
of full obedience to this injunction. Abba Zacharias* and John the Little were no less 
emphatic in their insistence upon this general principle. 

A few examples will show what this involved. The monk cut himself off absolutely from 
his parents, his wife and children, if he had any : Poemen, Anub, and their brothers repulsed 
their aged mother who sought only to look upon them®; Pior, when he became a monk, 
swore never to behold any of his kindred again’; Mark took the first opportunity to escape 
a meeting with his mother*; and Abba Kario retired to Scetis abandoning his wife and two 
children. Arsenius? summed up the attitude of the monk towards his relatives when, being 
informed that a relative had made him his heir, he exclaimed: “I died before him; and he 
is only lately dead." So also Evagrius, when informed of the death of his father, bade his 
informant, “Cease blaspheming; for my Father (God) is immortal." 

Naturally this rule was not always rigidly observed. Abba Kario willingly or unwillingly 
had an interview with his wife in Scetis ; and as we learn from the same context there were 
provisions regulating such meetings between a woman and her brother or other relative 
who had become a monk.? Moreover, Kario himself was obliged to bring up his son 
Zacharias in Scetis. Further relaxation of the rule Gf it can be so called) was permitted 
when the authorities ordered Pior to grant his sister a last interview. 

If he renounced his own flesh and blood, much more was the monk required to sacrifice 
property or wealth. Antony taught a monk who had retained part of his wealth, that one 
who renounced the world and wished to own money would be torn to pieces by demons.* It 
was in the same spirit that the fathers at the Mount of Nitria pronounced sentence upon 
the monk who died leaving behind him a little hoard of money." At least in theory the monk 
could not call even the necessaries of monastic life his own. Theodore of Pherme*® was, 


1 Mark the Deacon, Life of Porphyry, ch. iv. 9 Id., Kario, 11. 
2 Hist. Laus., chs. xxvi, xxvii; cf. Apopbtb. Pair., 10 Id., Arsenius, xxix. 
Theodore of Pherme, vii. 11 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxxvi. 
3 Apopltb. Patr., Paphnutius, iv. 12 Apophth. Pair., Kario, 11: “This was the custom in 


4 Id., Macarius, 1. 


y Scetis, that if a woman came to speak with her brother 
5 Id., Zacharias, m1. 


or other relative, they should sit a distance apart and so 
6 Id., Poemen, Lxxvi. converse with one another.” 

7 See p. 51. 13 ld., Antony, xx. 14 See p. 171. 

8 Apopbib. Patr., Marcus, 11, iv. 15 Apophth. Pair., Theodore of Pherme, 1. 
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therefore, advised by Macarius to dispose of the three books he possessed, even though 
they edified both him and the brethren to whom he lent them, on the ground that complete 
poverty was better even than good actions. 

In a word, to be a monk meant for the ancient Egyptian the sacrifice of every hope, 
every inclination, every pleasure however innocent or natural which might interrupt the 
continuity of that direct service and homage which he believed to be demanded of him 
by God. 

Postulants were ordinarily admitted at about eighteen years of age, that is, when they 
had attained full manhood. John the Little, for example, was eighteen years old when 
received by Amoi.! There were serious objections to the entrance of younger persons, yet 
mere children were sometimes to be found in the desert: Zacharias, indeed, grew up in 
Scetis under his father’s care?; but Isaac, the disciple of Macarius, “retired to the desert 
at the early age of seven"'?; and Cassian records the death in the desert of two lads sent to 
carry fruit to a sick monk.* Possibly children were bequeathed to the monasteries at this 
period as in later times, and due provision made for their control. It is hardly probable 
that they can have been admitted as regular monks in boyhood. 

The reproach addressed to John the Cenobite by the monks of Scetis, quoted above, 
implies that a monk was initiated by the formal act of investiture in the monastic habit. 
In mediaeval times the investiture of a monk was a rite with its set form of service.’ 
Whatever may be the origin and antiquity of this mediaeval ritual,‘ in Scetis investiture 
was a simple and apparently a private ceremony performed after the postulant was found 
to be acceptable. Maximus and Domitius assume “the uniform of the monks of this part" 
(i.e., of Scetis) on their own initiative and without any formal investiture whatever’; 
Porphyry of Gaza (about 378 A.D.) “went to Scetis and after a few days was deemed worthy 
of the honorable habit."* Concerning John the Little our information is more ample 
Amoi, his master, is described as instructing him in the word of God and calling upon him 
“to prepare himself with courage for strife against the invisible enemies. . teaching him so 
to gird himself with strength for the battle in order to conquer all the army of the adver- 
sary." He then shaved John's head, and placing the monastic garments on the ground, 
prayed over them in company with his disciple for three days and nights. During the third 
night an angel came down, made the sign of the cross thrice upon the habit, and then dis- 
appeared. It was only when the next dawn came that John was invested. This account 
contains certain elements which appear in the mediaeval rite—the reference to the spiritual 
combat which recalls the opening lesson (Ephesians v) of the formal ceremony, the prayers 


1 See A4. M.G., xxv, p. 326. 6 Evetts (op. cit.) points out that it is almost certainly 
2 Apophth. Patr., Kario, 1. anterior to the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

3 Palladius, Dial. de vita Job. Chrys., ch. xvit. 7 See A.M.G., xxv, p. 296. 

4 Cassian, Inst., v, 40. 8 Mark the Deacon, Life of Porphyry, ch. 1v. 

5 Le Rite copte de la prise d'habit, ed. B. Evetts in 9 See A.M.G., xxv, pp. 330 f- 


R.O.C., x1, pp. 6o f. 
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over the garments, and their consecration with the sign of the cross. On the other hand, 
the investiture begins the day after John's arrival, there is no indication of a prescribed form 
being followed, and above all the proceeding is quite private. 

In the fourth century therefore, and perhaps even later, investiture though a formal act 
was in no sense a public ceremony but concerned merely the master and disciple. In sup- 
port of this we must refer to notices of investiture belonging to a far later period; Abba 
Samuel (seventh century) is described as being habited in just the same private manner. 

We hear nothing of investiture at the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, but it is probable 
that the habit was bestowed only at the end of the probationary period spent in the former 
settlement.? 

3. The Monastic Habit 

The monks of Egypt wore a distinctive garb. The origin of this monastic uniform or 
habit is obscure. While Amélineau confidently asserts that it was Saint Antony who brought 
it into use and that certain features in it were adapted from the Egyptian priestly dress, 
others consider that it was older than monasticism itself.* The problem is not made easier 
by the Historia monachorum, where Patermuthius is alleged to have been "the first to 
devise this monastic garb.” 5 

Whatever its origin, the monastic dress was believed to possess supernatural virtues in 
itself. Antony—according to a Coptic apophthegm*—wishing to test its power, once set 
up a dummy dressed as a monk, and saw the demons shooting arrows at it from a distance. 
The saint ridiculed their simplicity in shooting at a mere dummy, but was told that the 
garments themselves caused suffering to the infernal powers and were hated by them 
accordingly. There is no need to regard this as a piece of late superstition. For one of the 
most valuable of the Greek apophthegms, after relating that Abba James of Cellia arrayed 
himself in his grave clothes, observes: “For the Egyptian fathers have a custom to keep 
the tunic in which they receive the holy schema, and the cowl until they die, and to be 
buried in them; only wearing them on the Lord’s Day for the Holy Communion and 
straightway putting them away."* Surely the object aimed at was to scare away the 
demons from the dead body (perhaps also to repel them when the monk lay on his death- 
bed), and to frustrate their assaults which were specially violent when the monks were 
communicating. 


1 See Pereira, Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 140. period. His offense was in proceeding to make himself a 
2 Anapophthegm published by Nau (R.O.C., xiv, p. 364, recluse forthwith. 

No. 243) relates that “a certain brother after taking the 3 AMG., xxv, pp. xxii f. 

habit (ox7ja) shut himself up (åréx\errev éevróv) and called 4 See Besse, Les moines d'Orient, pp. 245 f. 

himself an anchoret. But when the old men heard it they 5 Greek version, ch. x1: rò uovaxuóv čvõvpa roUro zpà- 


came and cast him out and made him £o round the cells Tos ébevpwy. The Latin (ch. 1x), however, has: "hic... viam 
of the brethren and ask pardon, saying: ‘Pardon me; for salutis omnibus nobis primus ostendit”—viam saluti 


I am not an anchoret but a novice." Here the obnoxious possibly representing a variant čpvpa for čvõvpa. 
brother seems to have taken the habit just before entering 6 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 40 f. 
the settlement of anchorets, i.e., after his probationary 7 Apophth. Pair., Phocas, 1. 
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Cassian! gives a list of the garments worn by the Egyptian monks, explaining that a 
symbolical meaning was attached to each; and Evagrius,? while substantiating this, adds 
that the fathers used to teach the monks this significance. It is regrettable that no monu- 
ment depicting this dress—at least in recognizable form—has come down to us. 

Cassian first mentions the leathern girdle and a body robe, apparently as worn by 
monks of all countries. Of these the girdle (Corn, ox7jpa, s=), denoting manliness,’ is 
noticed as part of the equipment of the “Little Strangers" in Scetis*: the same passage 
shows that it was removed on retiring to rest. The body robe, however, is so rarely men- 
tioned that we may surmise that it was superfluous in Egypt, though in the form of a hair 
shirt or the like it was sometimes worn as an act of mortification. Thus Arsenius possessed 
a tunic of skins (xttdva. Seppdrwvov) and a hair shirt (rpixuvov kapáow) which he bequeathed 
to his disciple Daniel’; and John the Little at certain seasons assumed an even more for- 
midable tunic (wəsn) of palm fiber.’ 

Among the distinctively Egyptian garments mentioned by Cassian,’ the first is the cowl, 
or hood (cuculla, kovkoóMov, t>cdays), Which covered the head and neck. Being imitated 
from (or resembling) the headgear of a child, it was held to symbolize the innocence proper 
to monks. References to it in the Apophthegmata patrum show that it was not attached 
to any other garment and could readily be laid aside.* 

The second garment worn was a loose tunic of linen known as the colobium (kokóBvov, 
Yxorots), from the fact that its sleeves were cut off short above the elbows leaving the 
hands free—a feature which signified the cutting off of all worldly actions and concerns. 
From an anecdote relating to Theodore of Pherme quoted below, it appears to have been 
a loose blouse leaving the breast and shoulders bare, like the modern Egyptian gallabiyeb. 
Old patched garments (xevrovdépia) of this kind were worn by monks when engaged in 
rough or dirty work: Mark, for instance, appeared in a xevtovdpioy stained with smoke 
from the kitchen, when his mother came to visit him in Scetis.? 

The colobium was also called lebito (Xef8érev). As we have seen, the monks carefully 
preserved the lebito and cowl worn when they received the oxjya to be used as grave- 
clothes, never wearing them save on Sundays when they received the Communion. There 
are several interesting illustrations of this custom. Thus when three robbers invaded the 
cell of Theodore of Pherme and “brought out the books and the lebito," the monk begged 
them to leave him the latter. When they refused, he overcame them, and dividing his 


1 Inst., 1,5 f. 6 See A.M.G., xxv, p. 351. 

2 P.G., xL, col. 1221. See also reference in the following 7 Loc. cit. 
note. 8 Apopbth. Patr., Zacharias, 11; Theodore of Pherme, 

3 Cf. Apopbib. Patr. (R.O.C., x11, p. 180, No. 55). xxvi. The cowl is shown in a mediaeval painting of 

4 Id., Macarius, xxxi. Makrizi (in Wüstenfeld, Gesch. S. Antony in the north sanctuary of the main church at the 
d. Copt., ch. vit, § 67) defines it as “a band of leather with Monastery of S. Macarius (see 4.4.C.M., 1, iv, $7). It 
which the monks alone gird themselves, and on which there is still occasionally worn by monks in the Wadi ’n Natrün 
is a cross,” and asserts that Antony was the first to wear it. when travelling in the desert. 

5 Apopbib. Patr., Arsenius, XLII. 9 Apophtb. Patr., Marcus, 111. 
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property into four parts, assigned three to the thieves but retained for himself the lebito 
worn at the synaxis (Aefírova ròv cvvaxrixdv).! So too Jonas the Gardener in the Monastery 
of Pachomius “had one lebito only which he used to wear when he was about to partake 
of the Divine Mysteries. And he used to put it away straightway (afterwards), and kept 
it clean for himself for eighty-five years.”? Lastly, Joseph of Pelusium told of a monk at 
Sinai who “used to come to the church at the Synaxis wearing a small old maphorion, 
full of patchés," and strangely contrasting with the "angelic" appearance of the other 
monks. He was accordingly reproved by Joseph who, on learning that he had no other 
clothes, gave him a lebito and whatever else he needed. The brother appeared thenceforward 
“clad like the rest of the brethren.’’* 

Thirdly, cross ties of woollen yarn called évddaBou, or rebraccbiatoria* (Coptic, tuap nonag),® 
were worn. They were a pair of bands united at the back of the neck, whence they passed 
on either side of the throat to cross over the breast and pass under either armpit. These 
bands were intended to confine the slack of the lebito, which could be tucked under them, 
when the wearer was engaged in manual labor. They are mentioned as part of the monastic 
garb worn by the “Little Strangers” in Scetis,? and are summarily described by Evagrius 
of Cellia.” They were naturally regarded as a symbol of the cross.* 

The fourth item in the monastic uniform was a cape (mafor, padéprov) covering the neck 
and shoulders which the lebito appears to have left bare, as the following narrative? well 
shows. “One of the Fathers related concerning Abba Theodore of Pherme: ‘I came to 
him once in the evening and found him wearing a ragged lebito, with his breast bare and 
his cowl before him. And lo, a certain count came to see him...; and I took a piece of 
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his cape and covered his shoulders.” The mafor must, however, have been somewhat 
larger than the passages above cited suggest; for the monk of Sinai already mentioned 
went to church clad in a mafor only, and Theonas, after giving away his lebito to a beggar, 
seems to have found the mafor sufficient for purposes of decency.” 

The fifth and most characteristic article of dress was the “sheepskin” (melotes, unddrys, 
pniorápiov, Copt. gap). Cassian says explicitly that it was really a goatskin (as also does 
the Historia monachorum)! typifying death to all wantonness and carnal desire, but no 
doubt its practical purpose was to keep off chill. It was regularly worn when travelling 


but laid aside in the cell“; and consequently the phrase “to take up the melotes” was 


1 Apopbib. Patr., Theodore of Pherme, xxix. 8 R.O.C., xu, p. 180, No. 55. 
2 See P.O., iv, p. 474. 9 Apophth. Patr., Theodore of Pherme, XXVIII. 
3 Apopbth. Pair., Cronius, v. 10 ld., xviii. 
4 Cassian, Inst., 1, 5, gives a number of other Latin 11 A M.G., xxv, p. 136. 
equivalents, none very descriptive. 12 Latin version, ch. 1x. 
5 A.M.G., XXV, p. 210. . 13 Inst., 1,8. 
6 Apopbib. Patr., Macarius, xxxii. 14 Abobbtb. Patr., Macarius, v; Motius, 11; Poemen, 
7 See P.G., xL, col. 1221, where it is described as “the XLIV; John Coenobita. 


analabus which encircles their shoulders crosswise.” 
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synonymous with “‘to depart," "to go on a journey”: we are told, for example, that the 
monks persecuted by Theophilus, “took their melotes and went to Aelia." 

According to Cassian,! shoes or sandals were worn by the Egyptian monks only to pro- 
tect them from the chill of the mornings in winter, and from the scorching heat of summer; 
they were always laid aside when the monks received the Communion. Consequently 
literary references to the use of sandals are extremely rare; but Arsenius bequeathed 
sandals of palm leaves or palm fiber (cav8&ua ceBévwa),? and we also hear of a monk putting 
on his sandals before setting out on a journey.? 

The whole outfit was completed with a staff of palm wood (&f88os Batvy,* whut utas’) 
which was used by the monk when travelling. Its adoption as a regular part*of the monastic 
equipment was apparently ascribed to Antony; for “Sarapion” is careful to record that 
Macarius received from the father of the monks “ʻa staff which had long lain by him.”7 
The monk's staff came to be so particularly associated with Macarius that in the nineteenth 
century (as Tischendorf records)? it was known as “the staff of Macarius." 

The monastic uniform above described came to be almost universally worn. Only a 
few eccentrics rejected it, such as the anchoret of Cellia who confronted the world in a 
mat,’ or others from Scetis who wore skins alone.” Possibly uniformity was attained only 
in course of time; for Isaac of Cellia, complaining of the degeneracy of the later monks, 
observes that “our Fathers and Abba Pambo used to wear old garments of patchwork and 
of palm leaves (cegévwa)."" Pambo himself taught that a monk's clothes ought to be 
such that if he left them outside his cell for three days, no one would take them away !*: 
this is hardly consistent with the regular use in early years of the formal dress described 
by Cassian. 


4. Tbe Daily Life of tbe Monks 

For five days in the week the anchorets of Scetis and Cellia lived a life of retirement in 
their cells, assembling together only on the "Sabbath" (Saturday) and on the "'Lord's 
Day.” £ At the Mount of Nitria," the semi-cenobitic life must have necessitated considerable 
modifications in this rule. Unfortunately there is no precise description of the mode in 
which the day was spent; but from incidental references it is possible in some measure to 
reconstruct the daily program. 

It was held necessary above all things for the monk to remain in his cell, lest the most 


1 Inst., 1, 8. The use of shoes by the modern Egyptian 8 Travels in the East, p. 51. 
Peasant is very similar. 9 Apopbth. Patr., Ammonas, 1v. 
2 Apopbtb. Patr., Arsenius, xLit. 10 Id., Pambo, m1. 
3 Id., Amma Theodora, vit. 11 Id., Isaac the Priest, vir. 
4 Id., Macarius, xxxvii (cf. Preuschen, Palladius und 12 Id., Pambo, vi. 
Rufinus, p. 128, line 15). 13 See below, § 6, “The Weekly Assembly." XPA 
5 A.M.G., xxv, p. 229. 14 Among the monks of the earlier generation it may 
6 It is so mentioned by Evagrius (P.G., xL, col. 1221). have been otherwise. But in any case there was no formal 
7 4.M.G., xxv, p. 86. assembly save on the Sabbath and on Sunday. 
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ordinary sights and sounds of the world outside should distract him from continuous pur- 
suit of the higher life. When Isaias asked Macarius for a precept, the latter replied: “Flee 
from men." Isaias then asked: “What is it to flee from men?” and received the answer: 
“To sit in thy cell and to bewail thy sins."! Again, a monk once came to Arsenius and 
observed that as he could not fast or work, his thoughts inclined him to undertake the 
visitation of thesick. But the saint, aware that this was a suggestion of the devil, replied: 
““Go, eat, drink, sleep and do not work. Only do not stir from thy cell.’ For he knew 
that by patient continuance in his cell the monk is brought to the regulation of his life.” 2 

A general idea of the manner in which the five “week days” were spent may be formed 
from a saying of Abba Poemen.? Asked by one of the brethren how he ought to spend his 
time in his cell, this father advised him to work with his hands, to eat once a day, to keep 
silence, and to meditate, not to neglect the hours of the synaxis (i.e., the canonical hours), 
and (apparently) to associate in times of leisure with good companions. How these occupa- 
tions were distributed throughout the day we shall now attempt to determine. 

Isaias of Scetis* recommended the monk to spend half the night in sleep and half in 
“watching unto prayer." Consequently the day began at or soon after midnight? with 
the night office. This mode of beginning the day was in accordance with Antony's injunc- 
tion “to pray frequently, and to sing psalms before sleep and after sleep, and to get by 
heart the precepts in the Scriptures."* The office was privately observed in the cells,” 
and when two or more monks were gathered in one cell, they united in the recitation of 
the psalms, prayers, and other prescribed forms. These will be described in the following 
section. 

After the office the monks “do not rest or sleep till, when the brightness of day comes, 
the labors of the day succeed the meditation of the night"'*; that is to say, the hours inter- 
vening between the night office and full daylight were spent in meditation. 

As soon as it became light, the monk set about manual labor “in such a way that 
by repeating by heart some Psalm or passage of Scripture, he gives no opportunity for 
dangerous schemes or evil designs."* Elsewhere Cassian again dwells on this combination 


of work and devotion: “...manual labor is...unceasingly carried on in the privacy of 
their cells, meditation upon the Psalms or other Scriptures is never wholly left out." ” 
The various forms of manual labor practised at Nitria. Cellia, and Scetis have already 


been mentioned, but the staple industry of plaiting palm leaves to form baskets or mats 


1 Apopbtb. Patr., Macarius, xxvii. Macarius, xxxiii, this office is observed by the “Little 
2 Id., Arsenius, xi. Strangers” and Macarius, zepi rhv zpwiay, i.e., in the early 
3 ld., Poemen, cLxvin. Cf. the Rule of Isaias, § x hours. 

(P.L., cuit, col. 429): “When you sit in your cell be con- 6 Athanasius, Life of S. Antony, § 55. 

cerned about three things, assiduity in prayer, in medita- 7 See pp. 174 and 186. 

tion..., and in manual work." 8 Cassian, Inst., 1, 12. 
4 Regula, § ivii (P.L., cin, col. 432). 9 Id., it, 15. 
5 The exact hour is rather uncertain: in Apopbth. Patr., 10 Id., 11, 2. 
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deserves a more detailed notice. Raw material was furnished by the palm trees (and, no 
doubt, rushes) which were numerous in the “marsh” of Scetis.! The branches (0aAMa 
Baia) cut from these were carried away to the cell? and there stacked to become dry?: it 
was probably behind such a pile that the monk, who escaped massacre with Moses the 
Robber and his companions, lay hid. Next, the leaves were stripped off the branch or 
stem,‘ and, being now dry, were rendered pliable by being soaked in waters: Arsenius, it 
will be remembered, did not change the water used for this purpose for a whole year. 
When softened the leaves were woven together into a plait or narrow strip (sepá), the 
beginning of which seems to have been a matter of some little difficulty; for Macarius 
relates? that he showed the “Little Strangers” “the beginning of the plait," as though a 
process likely to baffle the unskilled. 

Cassian mentions that the jealous brother, who falsely accused Paphnutius, hid his 
codex “amid the strips of palm leaves which they call sirae,"? thus suggesting that the 
sirae when woven were laid aside for the time being. When a sufficient quantity of strips 
was accumulated, the process of basket making began. After being moistened once more, 
the sira was attached by one end to the wall in order to keep it taut, and the length was 
then arranged in coils so as to form a hemispherical basket, the edge of each coil being 
stitched to that below it and the operator advancing towards the wall as he worked. Some 
difficulty was presented in the stitching of the first seam, forming the center or boss of 
the bottom of the basket. The process may be illustrated by the following passages: 
(1) “A brother came to Abba Theodore that he (Theodore) might teach him to stitch, 
bringing the plait with him. But the old man said to him: ‘Go, and return hither early 
in the morning.' And when the old man rose up, he moistened for him the plait, and pre- 
pared for him the first stitching-down (apoxarappad¢yv) ; saying: “Do thus and thus.'"* 
Macarius also taught the “Little Strangers” how to stitch the sira. (2) That the end of 
the sira was fixed to the wall appears from an anecdote concerning John the Little, 
who wove a plait sufficient to have formed two baskets, but in his abstraction stitched 
the whole into one, and did not notice his mistake "until he was come nigh to the 
wall." 10 

The baskets manufactured are almost invariably called spyrides (orvpises), that is, 
large baskets," but no doubt baskets of all kinds, and perhaps mats, were made; indeed 


1 Apopbth. Pair., John Colobos, x; Macarius, xi, 6 Apophib. Pair., Macarius, xxxi. 
xxxur. Dwarf palms still abound in the Wadi ’n Natrün. 7 Cassian, Coll., xvitt, 15, 4: “inter plectas palnarum 
2 Id., Macarius, xı. quas illi ‘siras’ vocant." 


3 A strip woven from green leaves would of course have 8 The modern Egyptian basket is made from the 
become loose and shrunken as it dried. bottom upwards, so | am informed by natives. 
4 Apophth. Pair., Arsenius, xxiv, where Alexander is 9 Apophth. Patr., Theodore of Pherme, xxi. 
mentioned as engaged in this task. 10 Id., John Colobos, x1. 
5 Id., xvm; Theodore of Pherme, xxt. Similarly Antony 11 See Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxxii (ad fin.). 
before setting Paul the Simple to work “moistened the 
leaves" (Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXII). 
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the monk John who was slain during the third sack of Scetis is called nscam madans! or 
“maker of malakia” (small baskets).? 

Finally, the industry and dexterity of the monks may be gauged from the fact that 
Abba Achillas plaited no less than twenty fathoms (about one hundred and twenty English 
feet) ot sira, working (contrary to the ordinary custom) from evening through the night.? 

The meditation in which the monk was engaged while working included the commitment 
to memory of the Psalms and other Scriptures and even of edifying works. Antony, as 
we have already noticed,‘ strongly recommended this practice; and Macarius urged the 
monk Theopemptus to learn “the Gospel and the other Scriptures."5 Certain of the monks 
performed astonishing feats of memory: Ammonius the Tall knew by heart the Old and 
New Testaments, besides considerable passages from patristic works*; and Hero of Cellia, 
while journeying from Cellia to Scetis, repeated from memory fifteen psalms, the Great 
Psalm, the Epistle to the Hebrews, Isaiab, part of Jeremiah, The Gospel According to Saint 
Luke, and Proverbs? 

Manual labor probably ended somewhat before noon ; for it is said of Arsenius (as though 
something exceptional) that “he used to plait and stitch until the sixth hour" (noon). 
It is a probable conjecture that the midday hours (at least in summer) were given up to 
repose. 

Abba Isaias? enjoined the monk to eat once a day, but not to excess. This rule (like 
almost every part of the Antonian system) was the outcome of practical experience, as the 
following apophthegm of Abba Poemen shows. “Abba Joseph asked Abba Poemen how 
a man ought to fast. Abba Poemen said to him: ‘I would have a man eat every day a little, 
so that he be not full-fed.' Abba Joseph said to him: ‘When you were younger did you 
not fast for two days together?’ And the old man said : ‘Certainly ; and even three and four 
days or a week together. And the Fathers, being powerful in virtue, made trial of all 
these; but found it better to eat every day, taking a little at a time. And they handed 
this down to us as the “royal road," because it is light.'" When Cassian was in Scetis 
in the last decade of the fourth century the custom of eating one meal a day seems to have 
been almost universally prevalent.” 

The time for this repast was fixed at the ninth hour (about three p.M.), apparently in 
imitation of the practice of Antony himself, who according to Saint Athanasius used to 


1 See Notices et extraits, XXXIX, p. 341. 3 Apophth. Patr., Achillas, v. 

2 For malakia see Palladius, loc. cit.; Apopbib. 4 See p. 198. 
Patr., Paul the Great, 11 (who spent Lent in weaving 5 Apopth. Patr., Macarius, 111. 
and unweaving one malakion). The malakion is still 6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. x1. 
manufactured and used in the Oasis of Khárgeh; its 7 Id., ch. xxvi. 
Arabic name, malkán (cg), is a mere transliteration 8 Apophth. Pair., Arsenius, xvi. 
from the Greek. In shape this basket is oval with the top 9 Regula, § v1 (P.L., cuit, col. 432). 
and bottom flattened, the former being the lid which is 10 Apophtb. Pair., Poemen, xxxi. 
secured by a series of loops. It is used for carriage of food 11 See Cassian, Coll., it, 19 f. 


by persons temporarily away from home. 
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eat at about the ninth hour. In the narrative of the foundation of Cellia? Antony replies 
to Amoun of Nitria: “Let us eat at the ninth hour and go forth. . .to look for the place" ; 
and again, when the site had been selected, he commends it because the monks of the 
Mount of Nitria can come over to visit those of Cellia “when they have tasted their little 
morsel at the ninth hour." 

Sometimes this meal was postponed until evening (six P.M.) as an act of self-denial or 
austerity; so, when the lax monk Theopemptus informed Macarius that he fasted until 
the ninth hour, Macarius bade him prolong his fast until evening (óUé). Agatho also had 
a disciple who fasted until evening‘; and the monk Ares bade' a brother, who consulted 
him, live for a year in this way.* But this practice was abandoned as rendering the monk 
heavy and dull at vespers and the night office. Otherwise, the appointed time for the 
daily meal was changed only when strangers arrived who needed attention. Thus when 
brethren from a coenobium visited a certain anchoret, the old man, seeing that they were 
weary, supplied them with an early meal (zapà tiv dpav).’ In the fourth century, Cassian 
has a story of an old man who declared that he had laid his table six times over to entertain 
brethren who visited him. 

The foregoing citations and references serve to correct the impression made by the 
Lausiac History that monastic life was an orgy of superhuman austerities. Palladius, no 
doubt, did not intend to convey that impression, but he was so interested in exceptional 
feats of asceticism, that he leaves unnoticed the more moderate form of abstinence usually 
prevailing. Allowing for a certain amount of exaggeration, we may admit that the morti- 
fications and austerities recorded by Palladius really took place, but we must regard them 
as exceptional, and, as the apophthegm of Poemen quoted above makes clear, as belonging 
to the earlier days of monasticism. The Apophihegmata patrum furnish materials for a 
picture far less highly colored. We do indeed hear occasionally of extravagant acts such 
as that of Bisarion? who alleges that “for forty nights and days I remained in the midst 
of thorns, standing up and not sleeping" ; or of Agatho” who kept a stone in his mouth for 
three years in order to learn to keep silence. But normally life was regulated on more 
reasonable lines. To fast for two days together (úo o) was something exceptional or even 
excessive”; and Abba Moses is reported by Cassian” as even censuring this practice, as to 
consume two days' rations at one meal was positively harmful, nay, in certain cases a form 


of gluttony. 


1 Life of S. Antony, § 65. 5 Id., Ares. 
2 Apopbth. Patr., Antony, xxxiv. References to the 6 Cassian, Coll., 11, 26, 2 f. 
ninth hour as the regular hour for the meal are very 7 Apophth. Patr., No. 229 (R.O.C., xiv, p- 361). 
numerous; e.g., Cassian, Coll., 11, 11, 1; Apopbib. Patr., 8 Id., Kassian, 11. 
Macarius, xxxn, where the “Little Strangers” prepare a 9 Id., Bisarion, vi. 
meal for Macarius at the ninth hour. 10 Id., Agatho, xv. 
3 Id., Macarius, 11. 11 Id., Agatho, xx; Ares. 
4 Id., Agatho, xx. 12 Coll., 11, 24, 1. 
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The minimum of food taken each day was determined by the degree of austerity which 
the monk appointed himself, but the danger of gluttony made it necessary to fix a 
maximum. ‘Our Fathers," as Abba Moses informed Cassian,! “have appointed for all a 
meal of bread alone, the amount of which they fixed at two paxamatia, small loaves known 
to weigh (together) scarce one pound."? This statement is confirmed by numerous passages 
in the A pophthegmata patrum and elsewhere : Serenus “used to eat two paxamatia regularly,” 3 
as did one of the disciples of Agatho, though the other ate this amount only at the end of 
his two days’ fast. Evagrius, also, at one period of his life used to eat one litra (twelve 
ounces) of bread per day.5 We may notice in passing that Abba Moses recommended that 
one only of these cakes should be eaten at the ninth hour, the other being reserved in case 
a visitor appeared needing refreshment, or until evening. 

This regulation also seems to have originated directly or indirectly with Antony. Palladius 
in his story of the life of Paul the Simple? relates that when Paul joined Antony, the latter 
"set the table and brought bread. And when he had set forth the loaves (wafapa8as) of 
six ounces each, he moistened one for himself—for they were dry—and three for that other 
(Paul)," that is, Antony regarded two loaves as the proper allowance, but gave up half 
his share to his guest. 

In the passage just quoted, Palladius remarks that Antony moistened the loaves because 
they were dry. No doubt Antony, like the Upper Egyptian peasant at the present day, 
had provided himself with a store of bread for a month or more which needed to be soaked 
in water before it became eatable. In the Mount of Nitria and Scetis, however, where there 
were bakeries and fresh bread was obtainable at frequent intervals, this was not customary, 
as we learn from the following quaint anecdote*: Isaias of Scetis, after cutting palm 
branches in the heat, found he could not swallow his bread, and therefore poured some 
water with salt into a plate in which he moistened his bread. Unfortunately Achillas entered 
his cell, and seeing him trying to conceal the plate behind the heap of palm leaves cried 
out: “Come and see Isaias taking sop in Scetis! If you wish to take sop, get hence into 
Egypt.” 

It was, however, a recognized practice to eat bread with a flavoring of salt. John the 
Little, for example, said: “While eating bread and salt, the Fathers of Scetis used to say, 
‘Let us not make bread and salt necessary to us.’ And so they had strength for the work 
of God."* 


1 Coll., 11, 19: "praeposuere cunctis illis refectionem 3 Apophib. Pair., Serenus, 1. 4 Id., Agatho, xx. 
solius panis cuius aequissimum modum in duobus paxa- 5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxxvii. 
matiis statuerunt, quos parvulos panes vix librae unius 6 Cassian, Coll., 11, 26, 2. 
pondus habere certissimum est." Cf. id., i1, 26, 2: “duobus 7 Palladius, op. cit., ch. xxit. Note that in this case 
paxamatiis quae nobis canonica mensura jure debentur." (no doubt to try Paul) Antony did not prepare the meal 
2 Le., a Roman pound of twelve ounces. The cakes until after sunset and after vespers. 
were probably identical with those still commonly used 8 Apopbib. Pair., Achillas, 11: but cf. R.O.C., xut, 
by peasants in Upper Egypt and in the monasteries in the pp. 50 f., Nos. 145, 150. 
Wadi ’n Natrün. 9 Id., John Colobos, xxix. 
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In Scetis at any rate, as in the Laura of Gerasimus,! no cooked food was eaten in the cells 
on the five week days. Exception to this rule was, however, allowed when visitors coming 
from a distance arrived. Three instances may be quoted to illustrate this: when Macarius 
visited the “Little Strangers," the meal set forth at the ninth hour consisted of a dish 
of cooked food and three paxamatia (one for each person present)?; again, when Moses 
was visited by certain brethren from Egypt, he prepared for them a little cooked food 
(&mua) even though a fast had been proclaimed?; and Isaias boiled a handful of lentils 
for a brother whom he had summoned, apparently from some distance.* 

While bread was the ordinary food of the monks, some of them used it sparingly or not 
at all. We hear of an anonymous scribe in Scetis who ate no bread*; Arsenius used only 
one thallium of corn in a year, and fed his visitors from this scanty allowance®; towards the 
end of his life Evagrius of Cellia abandoned bread for a vegetable diet of pearl barley and 
pulse? ; and Silvanus lived for a time on chick-peas.* Other vegetables and fruit, such as 
onions,’ figs,” apples," and grapes,” were rare luxuries presented to the monks and usually 
distributed by the presiding priest or steward to the sick. Oil was used, but sparingly. 
Evagrius consumed about a pint in three months.” Benjamin relates that though a flask 
was brought to every man in Scetis (? Cellia) from Alexandria as an offering, none of the 
brethren used any at all, save himself who bored a hole in his flask with a needle and 
abstracted a little of the contents.“ The same father also tells us that on visiting an ascetic 
in Scetis, he found that he still had with him untouched a flask of oil given him three years 
previously. 

In regard to wine the attitude of the monks was variable. In earlier days its use was 
regarded as perfectly lawful, for Macarius when in company with the brethren used to 
drink wine as often as it was offered him.” The fact that he compensated for this by 
abstaining from water during one whole day for every cup of wine drunk, merely indicates 
that he considered some corresponding austerity necessary in his own case. But wine was 
to be used in moderation. Abba Sisoes* accepted two cups of wine, but refused a third, 
saying: “Refrain, brother; do you not know that it is from Satan?” This probably repre- 
sents the view of the average monk who deprecated excess in either direction. Yet Paph- 
nutius? abstained altogether, and Poemen declared absolutely that monks had no business 
at all with wine. In any case wine seems to have been drunk only at the week-end 


assembly of the monks.” 


1 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, ch. LXXXIX. 11 Id., Achillas, 11. 

2 Apopbtb. Patr., Macarius, xxxii. 12 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxix. 

3 Id., Moses, v; cf. R.O.C., xiv, p. 367, No. 256. 13 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXVIII. 

4 Id., Esaias, v1; cf. R.O.C., x11, p. 51, No. 150. 14 Apophth. Patr., Benjamin, 1. 15 Id., 11. 

5 Id., Abraham, 111. 6 Id., Arsenius, XVII. 16 Even late in the IV century it was freely used at 

7 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXVIII. the Mount of Nitria, as Palladius shows. 

8 Apophib. Patr., Silvanus, vir. 17 Apophth. Pair., Macarius, x. : 

9 Id., Theodore of Pherme, xxii. 18 Id., Sisoes, vii. 19 Id., Paphnutius, 11. 
20 Id., Poemen, xix. 21 See p. 211. 


10 Id., Arsenius, xv1; cf. Cassian, Inst., v, 40. 
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Water, the ordinary drink of the monks, was taken after the daily meal, and apparently 
then only; for Arsenius urges Alexander to make haste and make his meal “in order to 
say the office and to partake of water” 1; and Macarius relates that after he had eaten 
with the “Little Strangers,” the younger of them “brought the water jar, and we drank."* 

Palladius says that it was at “about the ninth hour" that the psalmody could be heard 
proceeding from each cell at the Mount of Nitria, and since Cassian states positively that 
the only two canonical hours formally observed in Egypt were vespers and the night 
office, we must conclude that this office is to be identified as vespers. Possibly the new 
or half-trained monks at that settlement observed vespers at an unusually early hour and 
retired very early to rest in order to get sufficient sleep ere they rose for the night office. 
For this they could quote sound precedent, since Antony was wont both to eat and to 
pray “about the ninth hour,” ? and recommend his disciples to pray and sing psalms before 
and after sleep.* 

Nevertheless at the first meeting of Paul the Simple and Antony, the two observe 
vespers in the orthodox fashion and at or soon after the regular hour (say, sunset).5 It 
is certain that the anchorets (who were hardened to the monastic life) did likewise, saying 
their office in the evening, and in proof of this we may refer to the ordinary statement 
“And when it was late (évé, i.e., evening) they recited the twelve psalms,” or to Cassian” 
who (quoting Abba Moses) recommends that food be taken at the ninth hour that it may 
be digested before vespers. 

The nature of this office will be described below when we deal with the week-end 
assemblies in Scetis and other centers. But it may here be added that the prescribed 
form could be indefinitely extended ; for we hear* of a certain anchoret who, for purposes 
of his own, “when it was late, he made a great synaxis," and prolonged the night office 
until early morning. 

After vespers the monk—unless given to exceptional austerities—retired to rest. The 
leathern girdle and analabus were laid aside, but the remaining garments above enumerated 
were retained, with the melotes possibly excepted. Bedding was of the simplest, consisting 
of a single mat (Ju&ftov, Wiaos) of palm leaves spread upon the ground.’ 

We do not hear that any coverlet, such as was allowed the anchorets in the Laura of 
Gerasimus,? was used, possibly the melotes served this purpose. It is sometimes implied 
that a pillow or bolster was regarded as a piece of luxury, if not effeminacy”; yet Cassian 
records the ordinary use of embrimia (èpßBpípıa) as a support for the head during sleep.” 


1 Apopbib. Pair., Arsenius, xxiv. 8 Apophth. Patr., loc. cit.; cf. p. 207. 9 See p. 206. 
2 Id., Macarius, xxxii. 10 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, ch. xc, states 
3 Athanasius, Life of S. Antony, & 65. that the anchorets in the laura had for their beds a mat 
4 ld., § 55. (Yéabos), a patchwork coverlet (xevrówcov), and a bolster 
5 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xxi. GuBpipusov). 

6 Apopbib. Patr., No. 229 (R.O.C., xiv, p. 361). 11 Abobbib. Patr., Arsenius, xxxvi. 

7 Coll., 11, 26. 12 Coll., 1, 25, 4. 
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As described by the same authority, these were bundles of coarse papyrus stalks bound 
at intervals of a foot so as to form long and slender fascines, which were also used as seats 
for the brethren at the time of the office,! and on other occasions. 

Thus furnished, the monk slept from vespers until the time for the night office came 
round. 

5. Monastic Visits and Etiquette 

Since the anchoret retired to the desert to lead a solitary life, visits prompted by curiosity 
or by a desire for relief from monotony were strongly discountenanced. Theodore of Pherme 
dismissed with small ceremony the brother who came to him to learn basket making, so 
soon as he found his pupil inclined to multiply his visits, alleging that such threw him 
into temptation and disturbance of mind?; and Achillas reproached Betimes (Pijimi) for 
disturbing him for so frivolous a purpose as to bring him some apples? The author of the 
Historia monachorum, also, it will be remembered, insists on the isolation in which the 
solitaries at Cellia dwelt, affirming that it was only in cases of sickness or in order to edify 
and instruct the less proficient that they ventured to visit one another.* From the Apoph- 
thegmata patrum it is apparent that younger monks would often visit the seniors to ask 
of them some piece of advice or “word of salvation."* But doubtless this principle was 
liberally interpreted; for notices of monastic visits are not rare. 

The usual time for paying visits was the interval between the ninth hour and vespers, 
if we may judge by Antony's recommendation that the brethren from the Mount of Nitria 
should visit those at Cellia at this opportunity, but there is little other evidence on this 
matter. Strangers who came from a distance, as from the Delta to Scetis, were less able 
to regulate the time of their arrival. 

On arrival, the visitor was expected to knock at the door, which was opened by the host. 
The stranger was then greeted, ushered into the cell, and relieved of his melotes or sheep- 
skin. He was then invited to offer up a prayer and, when he had complied, to sit down. 
All these points are illustrated by one or other of the Apophthegmata patrum. Macarius 
thus relates his reception at the cell of the “Little Strangers" : “When I had knocked, 
they opened and greeted me silently. And after I had offered a prayer, I sat down."* 
Again, when certain monks of Scetis visited John the Cenobite,” their host greeted them, 
but turned again and continued his work; whereupon they asked indignantly: "John, 
who...made you a monk, and did not teach you to take from the brethren their sheep- 


skins, and to say to them, ‘Say a prayer,’ or, ‘Sit down’?” 


1 Coll. 1, 23,4: “ grossioribus papyrisinlongosgracilesque 
fasciculos coaptatis. Quae pedali intervallo pariter colligata 
nunc quidem humillimum sedile. . . fratribus in synaxi con- 
sidentibus praestant, nunc vero subiecta cervicibus dormi- 
entium praebent capiti non nimis durum sed tractabile 
aptumque fulcimentum.” 

2 Apopbib. Pair., Theodore of Pherme, xxi. 


3 Id., Achillas, rr. 

4 Latin version, ch. XXII. 

5 Apophth. Pair., Macarius, XXIII, XXV, XXVIII. 

6 Id., Macarius, xxxIII. 

7 Id., John Coenobita. 

8 Cf. id., Motius, 1, where the old man demands of his 
visitors, “Where are your sheepskins?” 
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The seats with which visitors were accommodated were the embrimia described above, 
as is shown by another apophthegm!: “The old man therefore set two embrimia...and 
said, ‘Sit down.’” If the strangers came from any distance, their host then set a table and 
prepared a meal for them, irrespective of the hour?: Abba Moses as reported by Cassian? 
recommends that half the day's ration of bread should be reserved from the ninth hour until 
evening in case a visitor appeared; but this ordinary fare was supplemented by a dish of 
cooked food—probably lentils or beans.‘ 

When taking a cup or dish it was usual for the monk to say, “ Pardon me" (cvyyxépyoov)— 
a formula of politeness. Theodore of Phermewas once associating with the brethren in Scetis, 
and as they ate they took their cups in silence (apparently out of shyness), “and did not 
say the ‘Pardon.’ And Abba Theodore said: ‘The monks have destroyed their title to 
nobility, the phrase Pardon.'"* Either as a piece of self-restraint or of good manners, the 
monk, whether in his own cell or as a visitor, was expected not to eat greedily or voraciously.* 

After the meal, conversation followed until the hour of vespers came when host and 
guests said the office together. All then lay down to sleep, rising again to observe the 
night office. 

The visitor took his leave with the formula, “Pray for me." 

Before we leave this subject, it may be well to quote in extenso Macarius’ account of 
his visit to the “Little Strangers” to which frequent reference has been made in the fore- 
going pages. Macarius, it must be remembered, wished to get a knowledge of the life and 
piety of the two youths. 

“When I had knocked,” he relates, “they opened, and greeted me in silence. And when 
I had prayed, I sat down. And the elder having made a sign to the younger to go out, 
sat down to weave his plait, without speaking anything. And at the ninth hour he knocked,’ 
and the younger brother came and made a little cooked food, and set a table beside me 
at a sign from the elder. And he put on it three paxamatia and stood silent. Then I said: 
‘Arise, let tis eat.’ So we rose up and ate. And he brought the water jar; and we drank. 
But when it was evening, they said to me: ‘Will you depart?’ And I replied: ‘Nay, but I 
will sleep here.' So they placed for me a mat apart, and another for themselves in the 
corner. Then they took off their girdles and analabi, and laid themselves down together 
on the mat before my eyes. . . . And when they thought I slept, the elder nudged the younger 


in the side, and they rose up, girded themselves, and stretched forth their hands to 
Heaven.... 


1 Latin in Roswevd, Vitae patrum, v, xviii, p. 636, 5 Abopbib. Patr., Theodore of Pherme, vr. 


No. 3. : 6 Id., No. 229 (R.O.C., xiv, p. 361). 
2 See John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, Liv and ROG: 7 Cf. id., Romaeus, 1. 


XIV, p. 361, No. 229 (see p. 201). 8 Id., Macarius, xxxii. 


3 Cassian, Coll., 11, 26, 2. : 9 It is not clear whether this was to “sound the hour” 
4 See Apophth. Patr., Macarius, xxxi; Moses, v; or merely as a signal to the younger brother. 
Esaias, v1; Cassian, Coll., 11, 21, 1. 
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“And when they laid themselves down in the early morning, | showed that I was awake, 
and they did likewise. Then the elder said to me this word alone: ‘Wilt thou that we recite 
the Twelve Psalms?’ I said, ‘Yea.’ And the younger chanted five psalms of six verses 
each! and one Alleluia. . . . Likewise also the elder... . And I also said a little from memory. 
And when I went forth I said, ‘Pray for me.’ But they made obeisance in silence." 

Very different is the amusing account of a visit paid by brethren from a coenobium to 
an anchoret in the desert (? of Cellia).? 

The old man, seeing that they were weary with their journey, supplied them with an 
early meal and sought to make them comfortable. Thus when evening came, he recited 
with them only the bare office of Twelve Psalms and so also at the night office. From this 
the visitors concluded that the anchorets led an easier life than the cenobites. Their remarks, 
however, were overheard by their host, who on their departure to visit another anchoret, 
sent the cryptic message, “Do not water the cabbages." The second anchoret took the 
hint, and kept his visitors at work, unfed, until evening, when he inflicted on them “a great 
synaxis." After this (as a concession to their weariness) he set food before them; though 
it was, he said, unusual for such as he to eat at all during the day. However, he would 
fürnish them with a feast specially provided for their sakes—dry bread and salt, with a 
little vinegar to the salt. Next the relentless host forced them to join in a night office 
which was protracted until early morning, suavely remarking that for their sakes he would 
not finish the complete canon. 

Worn out by this ordeal, the visitors hinted at an early departure. The hermit begged 
them to stay at least three days "according to our custom in the desert" ; but they had 
already had more than enough and left hurriedly. 


6. Tbe Weekly Assembly 

At the Laura of Gerasimus, which has already furnished us with many parallels to the 
customs observed in Scetis and the other monastic colonies, the anchorets remained 
solitary in their cells for five days, but assembled together at the coenobium in the midst 
of the laura on the Sabbath and Sunday to partake of the Communion and take a meal 
in common, where they enjoyed cooked food and a little wine. Further, on the Sabbath 
they brought in to the central coenobium the produce of their manual labor during the 
past five days, and on the Sunday evening received their allowance or ration (àváAopa) 
consisting of bread, dates, and a vessel of water together with palm branches for their 
manual labor, for the following week. 

From the Lausiac History of Palladius* and from the Historia monachborum* we know 
that there were weekly assemblies for public worship on the Sabbath and on Sunday at 


1 Or perhaps sections of six verses, each of which 3 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euibymius, chs. LXXX1X, 


counted as a psalm: see p. 209. xc. ; ; 
2 Apophth. Patr., No. 229 (R.O.C., xiv, p. 361). 4 Ch. vi. 5 Latin version, ch. xxn. 
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the Mount of Nitria and Cellia, while Cassian? and the A pophihegmata patrum? show that 
the same institution was observed in Scetis also, as indeed it was in all settlements of 
anchorets; The proceedings at these weekly assemblies may be classified under three 
heads: religious observances, the common meal, semi-secular business. 

The religious ceremonies observed on the Sabbath and Sunday were the celebration of 
the Communion, collective observance of vespers, and the night office. 

It was customary at the period with which we are dealing for the Communion to be 
celebrated in Egypt both on the Sabbath (Saturday) and on the Lord’s Day (Sunday). 
Thus Cassian‘ refers to these as days “on which they (the Egyptian monks) assemble at 
the third hour for the purpose of (celebrating) the Holy Communion" ; Macarius of Alex- 
andria observes, “never a Sabbath nor Sunday passes without my seeing the angel of the 
altar...while I make the Offering to God”; while Epime, who was martyred under 
Diocletian, states that since there is no priest in his village, “I go round every 
village (near) to find some one to give us the Communion on the Sabbath and Lord's 
day: $ 

In the passage just quoted Cassian speaks of the monks as assembling at the third hour 
(about nine a.m.). This seems to mean that the Communion was celebrated then, and such 
is perhaps the fact. For elsewhere we have a definite reference to celebration of the Com- 
munion at the third hour? Yet in another passage? Cassian declares that to avoid any 
interruption in their devotions the Egyptian monks “are wont to rise even before cock- 
crow, and after the canonical Mass has been celebrated, to prolong their vigils afterwards 
until daylight." In this he is supported by various evidence. The Historia monacborum, 
quoted below, apparently connects the Mass with the night office: the so-called Rule of 
Macarius (earlier than 500 A.D.) also refers to the Mass as connected with vigils?; a very 
early celebration was in use in the ninth century in Scetis”; and in the early eighteenth 
century the combination of the night office and Mass was still maintained in the 
monasteries of the Wádi ’n Natrün." 

Remembering that the authorities all indicate two celebrations, we can only con- 
clude that Mass was said in conjunction with the night office or vigils on the Sabbath 


1 See Coll., 111, 1 (on Paphnutius’ weekly journey to the but to prostrate himself," etc. (Cassian, Coll, xvui, 
church on the Sabbath and Sunday); xvin, 15, 6 (on the 15, 6). 


same father's penance made at the church door on these 5 See A.M.G., xxv, pp. 254 f. 
days, when falsely accused of theft). 6 Ada martyrum, ed. Hyvernat and Balestri, p. 82. 
2 Daniel, vi1; Moses, v. 7 In the Life of Hilaria (Wensinck, Legends of Eastern 
3 Cf. Nilus, Narratio, 11 (P.G., xxix, col. 620 f.). The Saints, 11, p. 45) : "So on Sunday morning, at the third hour 
reference is there to the anchorets of Sinai. the solitaries assembled into the. . .church"' (in Scetis). 
4 Inst, uit, 2: cf. Timothy of Alexandria, Responsa 8 Cassian, Inst., 11, 5, 2. 
Canonica (P.G., xxxi, col. 1305), who excepts the 9 Rule of Macarius, § 15 (P.L., cin, col. 449): “tempore 
Sabbath and Sunday “because on them the Spiritual quo Missae in vigiliis observandis fiunt.” 
Sacrifice is offered to the Lord." So also Paphnutius when 10 See p. 326. 
in disgrace used to go to the church “on the Sabbath Day 11 See Sicard, Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. V, p. 45- 
or on Sunday, not to partake of the Holy Communion, The whole rite lasted from 2 A.M. until daybreak. 
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“as it dawned towards the Lord's Day,"' and again at the third hour on Sunday 
morning. 

Notices of the actual rite of Celebration are infrequent ; consequently only a few (though 
not uninteresting) details can be recorded here. From a narrative of Arsenius preserved 
by Abba Daniel? we learn that during some part of the rite the monks stood? upon their 
embrimia (three are mentioned as standing together upon one of these supports); that the 
acts of Consecration and the altar itself were open to view and not hidden behind screens, 
as in the mediaeval period of Coptic Church history ; and that the monks came up from 
their places to the altar to receive the Sacrament. Moreover, the context of the apoph- 
thegm referred to leaves little or no doubt but that the Elements were administered 
together; since the monk there described as sceptical concerning the Real Presence 
appeared to receive from the priest a portion of bleeding flesh. 

We have hitherto deferred any detailed account of the office for the two canonical hours 
as recited on week days in the cells of the monks, because Cassian, our prime authority, 
evidently describes the public and not the private celebration of them. That these hours were 
publicly observed on the Sabbath and Lord's Day by the Egyptian monks generally, and 
by those of Scetis in particular, is established first by Cassian's authority, and secondly 
by the story in the Historia monachorum of Macarius’ summons to the church by a demon 
to behold the brethren at vigils.* 

Cassian gives a very minute and detailed account of these services. Twelve psalms were 
chanted at each, and were followed by two lessons, one from the Old, and one from the 
New Testament (on the Sabbath and Sunday, however, both lessons were from the New 
Testament, one from the Epistles or Acts, and one from the Gospels). The twelfth psalm 
was always ended with an alleluia? and the Gloria and must be one of the psalms which 
were headed “Alleluia” in the psalter. The longer psalms were divided up into two or three 
sections,’ each of which was reckoned as a complete psalm. 

The recitation or chanting was not, however, continuous. Each psalm, or its equivalent, 
was followed by a prayer or space for prayer®; and in this interval the monks stood praying 
with outspread hands” for a time, then, casting themselves for a moment upon the ground, 


rose and stood as before in prayer. 


1 This surely is the meaning of phrases such as Cassian’s “repeated a little from memory” at vigils in the cell of 


"vespera Sabbati quae lucescit in diem dominicum" the "Little Strangers." : F 
(Inst, n, 18); Palladiu’ caBBdrov Biadaívovros (Hist. 7 So the younger of the "Little Strangers" chanted 
Laus. ch. xvi: in the anecdote of Nathanael and the “five psalms of six verses (each) and one Alleluia” (Apopbib. 


devil, quoted p. 211); and ày? caBBdrwv émpwoxotons Patr., Macarius, XXXI). — X 
Kvpiakfis (Apophth. Patr., Arsenius, XXX). 8 This is perhaps what is meant by the “five psalms 


2 Apophih. Patr., Daniel, vu. of six verses.” ~~ ^ 
3 Possibly this was merely to command a clear view of 9 So Antony when entertaining Paul the Simple chanted 

the altar. twelve psalms and prayed twelve times (Palladius, Hist. 
4 See p. 210. 5 Jast, u, 4 f. Laus., ch. xxi). 


6 It was probably by way of a lesson that Macarius 10 This was of course the regular posture during prayer. 
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The chanting or recitation of the psalms might be divided equally between two, three, 
or four brethren.! If any one of these continued for too long, the senior monk present 
would clap his hands as a sign for all to rise for prayer. During the chanting, the congrega- 
tion remained seated on their low seats,? keeping complete silence. 

That the foregoing account may be regarded as an exact description of the proceedings 
in Scetis is warranted first by the fact that Cassian was thoroughly familiar with life there, 
and secondly by the account of vigils given in the Historia monachorum. One night (this 
authority relates) Macarius was summoned by a demon to attend vigils to see how 
prominent a part the powers of evil played in the service. When Macarius entered the 
church, therefore, he perceived that the place was full of imps in the shapes of Ethiopian 
boys who flitted hither and thither. “It is the custom there," says the author, “for one 
to recite the psalm while the rest sit and either listen or respond." + The imps, then, were 
busy closing the eyes of the monks to make them sleep,’ or putting a finger in their mouths 
to make them yawn. And after the psalm, when the brethren were wont to cast themselves 
down to pray, the imps sought by various suggestions to divert their thoughts. Further- 
more, when the monks received the Communion Macarius saw these same imps placing 
hot coals in the hands of the unworthy, while the real Element was conveyed back to the 
altar. 

In this narrative the Communion appears to have followed vigils (though this is not 
definitely stated), suggesting that the Celebration took place quite early, as some of our 
evidence suggests, rather than at the third hour.* 

While Cassian shows that vespers and vigils were both publicly observed at the weekly 
assemblies, it is not quite clear whether both were celebrated on the Sabbath and on Sunday, 
or only on the former. For we do not know at what hour the assembly dispersed, whether 
before or after vespers on Sunday evening; it was in the evening however that the hermits 
in the Laura of Gerasimus returned to their cells. To draw up an exact time-table of the 
proceedings seems to be impossible. 

As in the Laura of Gerasimus, so in Scetis (and presumably at the Mount of Nitria and 
Cellia) the brethren assembled on the Sabbath and Sunday were regaled with cooked food 
and even with wine. This meal was apparently known as the &yáz (agape). 

In our texts the term agape is used in various senses more or less closely connected. 
(1) In the ordinary request, “Do me an agape,” it means no more than “kindness” or 


"charitable action." (2) Elsewhere it denotes a meal of some kind. In this latter sense 
the use of the term is fourfold: 


1 The “Little Strangers," again, divided the psalmody 5 This seems to have happened not infrequently : certain 
between them. fathers asked Poemen whether in such a case it was right 


2 Le., the embrimia described above. to nudge them, to wake them up (Aopbib. Patr., Pocmen, 
3 Latin version, ch. xxix. xci). 


4 Cassian, however, says there were no responses. 6 See p. 208. 
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The agape was a festival commemorative of a saint! or of an ordinary person deceased.? 
In either case its two features were celebration of Mass and a meal or banquet—possibly 
a survival of the ancient Egyptian funerary feasts. It was in the latter of these allied 
senses that Arsenius bade his disciples “take no thought to celebrate agapae" on his behalf 
after he was dead.’ Again, in his notice on Nathanael of Mount Nitria,‘ Palladius tells us 
that the devil in the guise of a lad bringing loaves of bread sought to tempt that father 
from his cell by saying, “ I am carrying bread ; for it is the agape of such and such a brother, 
and to-morrow when the Sabbath dawns (S:adaivovros)* there is need of the Offerings": 
possibly in this instance the agape was commemorative of a dead monk; though this is by 
no means certain. 

Secondly, the agape might be a meal provided by the charitable for those in need, such 
as was afforded by one of the two brothers Paésius and Isaias, who "entertained every 
stranger, every feeble person, every aged man, every poor person, setting up three tables 
each Lord's Day and Sabbath."'? 

Again the common meal partaken of by the monks on the Sabbath and Sunday was 
called an agape. This will be discussed immediately below. 

Lastly, the term was loosely applied to the ordinary monastic meal, as when John the 
Little called upon the fathers at the ninth hour to join him in making an agape’—certainly 
an ordinary meal, as the context shows. 

At Scetis, Cellia, and presumably at the Mount of Nitria, the brethren assembled on the 
Sabbath and Sunday used to eat together, as the citations given below will fully show. 
Now Cassian: informs us that “from the evening of the Sabbath which dawns upon the 
Lord's Day (quae lucescit in diem dominicum, i.e., which directly precedes Sunday), the 
Egyptians do not bend the knee. . .nor on those days is the rule of fasting observed among 
them." At this common meal therefore the ordinary monastic fare was so far improved 
that the monks partook of bread; cooked food,” and wine. 

This meal was regularly held in the church" (either becauseit was semi-ritual in character, 
or because that building alone was available). The literary authorities for this statement 
are very numerous, but the following must suffice: Once when the brethren were eating 
in the church of Cellia at the Feast of Easter, they gave a brother a cup of wine. ...'*; 
or again: “Once, when there was a feast at Cellia, the brethren were eating in the 


1 Typicum of S. Saba, § 14; Hippolytus, Canones, § 33. 7 Theodore of the Studium, Life of Arsenius, $ v. 
2 A.M.G., xxv, p. 62, where it is stated that Macarius 8 Inst., u, 18. 
held such a festival in memory of his deceased parents. 9 Apophtb. Patr., Isaac of Thebes, 11. ^ 
3 Apopbhth. Patr., Arsenius, XXXIX. 10 Cassian, Coll., 11, 19, 1: “coctionis pulmentum vel die 
4 Hist. Laus., ch. xvt. dominico vel sabbato." n 
5 The meaning is, however, not altogether clear: see 11 Canon xxvii of the Council of Laodicea (363 A.D.), 
P- 209, note 1. however, ordained that od 8€ & rois xupaxois 7) êv Tuis 2n 
6 Hist. Laus., ch. xiv: cf. Hippolytus, Canones, § 32, and KAnaias às Acyopévas àyáras morer Kai èv rà oixe 705 Hed 
Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, p. 591, No. 46: “the poor there obiew kal dxxovBera orpovvóew. 
(at Oxyrhynchus) came on the evening of the Sabbath to 12 R.O.C., xri, p. 53, No. 160; cf. id., x11, p. 180, No. 6o. 
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church. . .."* On the latter occasion, be it noted, an over zealous brother refused to take 
cooked food but asked for salt instead.* At Raithu the senior monks had a separate table; 
for it is said that “when (the monks) were eating in the church they compelled them 
(Peter the Pionite and Epimachus) to go to the table of the elders” 3: no doubt there was 
a similar distinction drawn between the older and younger monks in the western deserts 
also. 

Possibly the cost of the agape was defrayed by the steward from the common funds, or 
possibly each monk paid in his own share. But on some occasions a single brother provided 
the whole. Agatho, for example, says: “I have never given an agape.” More illuminating 
is the following statement concerning Isaac the Theban®: “Often he used to give the 
brethren paxamatia after the synaxis and a cup of wine. But he himself would not accept 
them, not as repulsing the blessing of the brethren, but in order to retain the peace of the 
synaxis." Nevertheless this cannot well have been done when the number of brethren 
was very large. 

We must now consider a rather important matter—the time or times at which the agape 
was eaten. 

Socrates in an important notice observes that the Egyptians (inhabitants of the Delta) 
and they of the Thebaid (Upper Egypt) "celebrate the synaxis (Communion) on the 
Sabbath, but do not partake of the Mysteries as the Christians are accustomed. For after 
feasting and taking their fill of all manner of meats, they make the Offering about eventide 
and partake of the Mysteries.” If this practice obtained in the desert monasteries as it 
did in the towns and villages of Egypt, then the agape was held in the evening. This is 
practically confirmed by an apophthegm stating that a certain brother at Cellia “fasted 
during the week of Easter. And when they were gathered together late (i.e., in the evening), 
he fled that he might not eat in the church.” 7 

On theother hand, the agape provided by Isaac the Theban certainly followed the synaxis, 
or Communion ;-and this appears to have been the use at the “Mount of Abba Antony” 
(i.e., Pispir) when Sisoes dwelt there.5 Above all, in a Latin apophthegm’ it is related of a 
certain monk that “when he had come late on the Sabbath to communicate at the Mass, 
he used to flee straightway afterwards, lest he should be forced by the brethren to eat in 
the church." Definite reference is made moreover to an agape following the Mass in the 
Historia Trevirensis.? Unless therefore the time of the agape was changed from before to 


I R.OC., XIV, p. 367, No. 256. and such a brother" mentioned in the story of Nathanael 
2 Occasionally we hear of monks who from over austerity at the Mount of Nitria (Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xv1) 
avoided the agape. Abba Motius cautioned a disciple was such a provided meal; but see p. 211. 


against seeking to get a name by doing this (Apophtb. 6 H.E., v, 22. 
Patr., Motius, 1). 7 R.O.C., xin, p. 53, No. 160. 
3 Id., Petrus Pionites, 11. 8 Apophth. Pair., Sisoes, viii. 
4 Id., Agatho, xvii. 9 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, p. 572, No. 69. 
5 Id., Isaac of Thebes, 11. Possibly the “agape of such 10 See Cotelier, Eccl. Graec. mon., 1, p. 801, C. 
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after the Communion, two such meals were eaten at the weekly assembly ; the first in the 
evening of the Sabbath, and the second on the morning of Sunday (probably after the 
celebration of Mass at the ninth hour). Cassian indeed seems to imply as much when he 
speaks of taking cooked food “on the Sunday or on the Sabbath.” 1 

From one point of view the agape was a social meal, at which conversation was ordinarily 
allowed, though it might be checked for some special reason. For example: “When there 
was an agape and the brethren were eating in the Church and conversing with one another, 
the Priest of Pelusium rebuked them and said: ‘ Be silent, brethren; for I have seen a brother 
eating with you and drinking as many cups as you, whose prayer ascends up before God 
as fire"? That it was a solemn rather than a convivial gathering is well shown in the 
following: “The Fathers used to say that while the brethren were eating at the agape, one 
brother at the table laughed. And Abba John (the Little), beholding him, wept and said: 
*What then hath this brother in his heart that he laughed when he ought rather to have 
wept seeing that he is eating the agape?’ ” 3 

If this solemn aspect of the agape was based upon its close connection with Communion 
(as the passage quoted from Socrates distinctly suggests), this observance is none other 
than a survival of the much abused agape, or love feast, so prominent in the history of the 
primitive Christian Church.* 

Cyril of Scythopolis5 informs us that at the Laura of Gerasimus the anchorets used to 
bring in the result of their week's handiwork to the central coenobium on the Sabbath; 
on Sunday evening they carried back to their cells a jar of water and supplies for the next 
five days. That there was a similar arrangement at Cellia and Scetis is extremely probable; 
but there is little evidence to establish the point. The few facts available are the following. 

According to Cassian, Paphnutius of Scetis used to carry away to his cell a vessel of 
water after the assembly on the Sabbath and Sunday, and this supply used to last him 
for the remainder of the week. Probably a corresponding supply of food was also taken ; 
for when the monastic organization was developed it was customary for the monk to have 
a week's ration of bread in his cell. John the Cenobite,’ for instance, used to have “seven 
days’ food, that is, seven pairs of paxamatia laid aside in a prochiriwm or hand-basket’’ 
that he might know at the end of the week if he had forgotten to eat on any day. So too 
an apophthegm? in one of the Latin collections alludes to the paxamatia as being kept in 


1 Cassian, Coll., 11, 19, 1: “coctionis pulmentum vel die week; and when the Sabbath was come, the Egyptians 
dominico vel sabbato (sumentes)." Cassian’s use of vel. . . sat down to eat with the old men.” 
vel is perplexing: it cannot well present an alternative. 2 Apophtb. Pair., Esaias, 1v. 
See also Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, ch. LXXXIX, 3 Id., John Colobos, 1x. 
which says of the anchorets in the Laura of Gerasimus “on 4 See I Cor. x1: 17 f.; Jude: 12. 
the Sabbath and Sunday they come to the church, and 5 Life of Euthymius, ch. LXXXIX. 
after partaking of the holy Mysteries. . .partake of cooked 6 Coll., 111, 1; Chaeremon also (Apophib. Patr., Chaere- 
food and a little wine.” The point is perhaps clinched by mon) used to carry out one by one two jars of water. 
the following apophthegm (Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, p. 607, 7 Cassian, Coll., xix, 4, 2. ; 
No. 109): "they who dwelt in Scetis fasted during the 8 Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, p. 493, No. 4. 
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a small basket—again indicating that the supply on hand was small, and therefore renewed 
at frequent intervals. No other such suitable opportunity as the weekly assembly could be 
found. While therefore we have little positive evidence, analogy makes it highly probable 
that the weekly assembly closed with a general issue of necessaries, after which the 


anchorets dispersed to their cells to spend five more days in solitude. 


7. The Cells of the Monks and Their Furniture 


The cells in which the monks dwelt are nowhere described, and casual allusions suffice 
to form only a very general picture of them. 

Though Palladius? speaks of the cells of the Tall Brothers at Cellia as “huts sufficient 
merely to ward off the stress of the sun's glow and the dew of the atmosphere," there is 
some reason to think this is rhetorical depreciation. In the Historia monachorum the cell 
of Ammonius is described as furnished with all things necessary and surrounded with a 
wall of brick (to secure seclusion) inclosing a well?; the cell of Evagrius was substantial 
enough to remain standing from the fourth to the latter part of the sixth century; and 
Macarius of Alexandria could secure privacy by shutting up the courtyard which lay before 
his cell.* At Cellia, then, the homes of the monks were sometimes substantial, though they 
are not likely to have been in the least convenient. 

As to the “‘tabernacles” at the Mount of Nitria nothing can be said, unless archaeological 
evidence should in the future be forthcoming. Seeing that some of them housed at least 
one hundred monks, certain of them must have been of considerable size. How far the 
“two domed cells," built by Amoun of Nitria for himself,‘ were imitated by his followers 
is matter for conjecture. 

In Scetis the cells, usually termed caves, were wholly or partly contrived in the rock. 
The back part was a cavern, natural or artificial, with a fore part and courtyard of loose 
stone rubble or brick. Something of the sort is suggested by Macarius’ instructions to the 
“Little Strangers": “The old man showed them a hard rock and said, ‘Quarry here, 
and bring yourselves wood from the marsh; and when you have roofed (your cell), abide 
in it." 

The architecture must have been primitive. There was a door which could be locked. 
The interior seems to have been undivided, and was perhaps plastered with mud.* Ordinarily 
each cell was provided with windows (Macarius of Alexandria had certain cells purposely 
deprived of this convenience)? and with cupboards. This last feature deserves some special 


1 Dial. de vila Job. Chrys., $ xvii. 6 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. viri. Presumably one was a 
2 Hist. Mon. (Latin), ch. xxii. sleeping room, the other for use by day. 

3 John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cLxxvit. 7 Apopbth. Patr., Macarius, xxxi. 

4 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvii (Butler's ed., p. 53). 8 Id., Or, 1; cf. p. 50. 

5 See p. 172. 9 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvii (Butler’s ed., p. 51). 
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notice. They were apparently sunk in the wall and no more than blind windows (hence 
called OupiSes or Ovpidia,1 Coptic, wovwr?). In these any valuables or treasured articles 
were bestowed. Pambo, according to the Coptic recension of the Lausiac History, bade his 
steward place Melania’s gift of money in the cupboard.’ They also served as bookcases. 
“You have taken that which belongs to widows and orphans,’ said Sarapion to an un- 
happy bibliophile,* ‘and placed it in this cupboard.’ For he saw it full of books”; and 
Amoi declared: ‘‘I have seen men fleeing and leaving their cupboards strewn with parch- 
ment books; nor did they (stay to) close the cupboard-doors, but departed leaving them 
open."5 The last citation assures us that the cupboards could be closed with shutters or 
doors. 

Books, though not numerous, were certainly not rare: Theodore of Pherme is twice 
mentioned as an owner of books‘; Paphnutius of Scetis was accused of stealing a book 
from a fellow monk’; Sisoes called for “the book of the holy Athanasius" in order to dis- 
comfit certain Arians’; and one of the Tall Brothers owned a collection of “canonical and 
excellent" books which were burned by Theophilus in his raid on the Mount of Nitria and 
Cellia.* Invariably (we may be sure) these were either copies of the Scriptures or theo- 
logical works of various kinds. 

In every cell, too, there would be found a pile of palm branches, needles and thread 
for stitching for use in basket making, plaited strips of palm leaves (ceipat, plectae),” 
and an accumulation of finished baskets. At the Mount of Nitria there must have been 
looms for flax weaving." A scribe would of course have by him a supply of pens, material 
for ink, and papyrus or parchment. We hear also of a certain number of common tools 
needed in manual labor such as axes,” hoes,” sickles (the modern mindal) for cutting palm 
branches," ladders for climbing in and out of pits, and so forth. 

Furniture in the modern sense was very elementary. There was a table for meals, and 
the embrimia already described" served as seats by day and as bolsters by night. There 
were also sleeping mats!* (Juá6ia) ; beds or couches (xapáðpıa, xaddSpua, kovrovápua) with 
pillows were rare and reserved for the sick alone.” 

Finally there was a small variety of domestic utensils; a large store-jar (zí8os) for 


either water or grain?; a hand-basket to hold the week's supply of paxamatia or bread”; 


1 Apopbib. Patr., Ammoés, v. 

2 Zoéga, Cat., No. LXXI. 

3 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. x. 

4 Apophth. Patr., Sarapion, 11. 

5 Id., Ammoés, v. 

6 Id., Theodore of Pherme, 1, xxix. 
7 Cassian, Coll., xvii, 15, 1 f. 

8 Apopbib. Patr., Sisoes, xxv. 

9 See p. 140. 


10 Apophth. Patr., Moses, x; Achillas, 111; Cassian, Coll., 


XVIII, 15, 4. 
11 See p. 173. 


N 
v 


12 Apophth. Patr., Macarius, XXXIIl. 

13 Id., XL. 14 Id., xr. 

15 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. XXXIX. 

16 Apopbib. Patr., Macarius, XXXIII. 

17 See p. 204. 

18 Apopbtb. Pair., Macarius, xxxi. See Winlock and 
Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, 1, Pl. xxiv. 

19 Apopbib. Pair., Arsenius, XXXVI; Johannes Thebanus; 
Romaeus, 1; Agatho, 1. 

20 Id., Ammonas, x; Hist. Mon. (Greek), ch. x11. 

21 Cassian, Coll, XIX, 4, 2; Rosweyd, Vitae patrum, 


P- 493, No. 4. 
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a small box (x&puov) for salt!; zirs (d8piar),? balalis (Xaryóvia),? kullebs (Baveddia, water 
bottles)‘ for the storage, transport, and drinking of water; and some plates (zwáxta)5 and 
cooking pots (xrpa:),* with means for making fire, which probably complete the list. 


1 Vita Melaniae iunioris, ch. 38 (4naleda Bollandiana, 4 Id., John Colobos, vir; Macarius, xxxii. 
t. XXII). 5 Id., Achillas, 111. 
2 Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xix. 6 Id., Esaias, vi. 


3 A popbib. Patr., Moses, xii1; Chaeremon. 
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SECTION II 


THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 
451-641 A.D. 


(FROM THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON TO THE ARAB CONQUEST) 


CHAPTER I 
THE MONOPHYSITE SCHISM AND THE MONASTERIES 


1. Consequences of tbe Council of Chalcedon 


HE date of the Council of Chalcedon marks a turning point in the history of the 

Egyptian Church. Hitherto that Church had been a branch of a single international 

organization; after 451 A.D. it separated from the main body and became a distinct 
national institution—the Coptic Church. 

The events which led up to this result may be briefly summarized. In 448 Eutyches, 
a priest and abbot of a monastery near Constantinople, had been excommunicated by 
Flavian, the patriarch of that city, for heretical teaching. His doctrine, that the Nature 
of Christ after the Incarnation was single and not twofold, was based by him upon an 
expression used by Cyril of Alexandria and resting on the authority of Athanasius himself— 
“one incarnate Nature of God the Word." The sentence of excommunication pronounced 
by Flavian might therefore be construed—rightly or wrongly—as casting a slur upon 
the two great fathers of the Egyptian Church—a consideration which may have had 
weight in determining the attitude subsequently taken by Dioscorus, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

For his own purposes Chrysaphius, the minister of Theodosius II, determined to champion 
Eutyches against Flavian, and with this aim secured for him the active support of the 
Egyptian Patriarch Dioscorus. The emperor, influenced by his minister, accepted the 
petition of Dioscorus for a settlement of the point of faith at issue between Eutyches and 
Flavian, and directed that an ecumenical council should assemble for the purpose at 
Ephesus. The proceedings of this assembly, which met in 449, were so disgraced by 
the violence of Dioscorus and his supporters as to win for the council the nickname of 
" Latrocinium" or Brigands’ Council. The finding was that Eutyches was not heretical 
and that his excommunication was therefore invalid ; and conversely, that Flavian should 
be deposed for putting his own interpretation upon the Creed of Nicaea. 
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So far Dioscorus had triumphed. But on the death of Theodosius, Marcian came to the 
imperial throne, and the influence of his wife, Pulcheria, was altogether on the side of 
the orthodox party. In 451, therefore, a new council was held at Chalcedon in which 
Dioscorus was from the first treated as on his trial, though on such conditions he refused 
to appear. The deliberations of the council resulted in a condemnation of the Monophysite 
doctrine of Eutyches, and the Leiter of Pope Leo of Rome to Flavian (the execrated Tome 
of Leo of Coptic history) was adopted as truly defining the orthodox doctrine of the 
unity of Christ's Person alone in the following terms: "the divine Nature and the human 
Nature, each remaining perfect, have been united in One Person. ...Neither Nature is 
altered by the other: He who is truly God is also truly Man." Dioscorus was deposed and 
banished to Gangra where the remainder of his life was spent. 

The great majority of Egyptian Christians utterly refused to accept the condemnation 
of Dioscorus, and Proterius, his successor, after maintaining his position for a while by 
military aid, was murdered by the Alexandrian mob. It is a significant fact that this crime 
was foretold with obvious approval by a certain Potamon, formerly a monk of Scetis, but 
at the time of the outrage (457) dwelling in Egypt.: 

The doctrinal point involved seemed to the Egyptian of the fifth century one of the most 
solemn and vital importance; and to it, as such, due weight must be assigned as a cause 
of the schism. But this does not explain fully the obstinacy with which the Monophysites 
rejected the decision of the Council of Chalcedon. Had the Egyptian Church at the first 
been anxious to maintain peace, it is probable that an agreement might have been reached. 
But when he took up the cause of Eutyches, Dioscorus was more eager to win a triumph 
over the See of Constantinople than to come to an understanding over the disputed doctrine. 
However sincerely held, the Monophysite dogma was really only a casus belli. 

The real causes of the stubborn animosity with which the Egyptians opposed the formula 
of Chalcedon are probably two. First, the long standing jealousy of the Church of Alex- 
andria of that of Constantinople. The third canon of the Council of Constantinople (381 A.D.) 
had assigned precedence to the See of Constantinople over all other sees save Rome—a 
step not likely to please the See of Alexandria?; and the bitterness which resulted had 
(probably) largely actuated Theophilus in his hostility to John Chrysostom? at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Instinctive esprit de corps must have caused every officer of the 
Egyptian Church to regard the rival body in much the same way as did the patriarch, and 
from bishops and priests the feeling must have been communicated to the masses. The 
second cause was more deep rooted—the racial instinct of the Egyptian people. National 
sentiment was quite unknown to the Egyptian at this time; but the feeling of race was 


1 John Rufus, Pleropboriae, § 34 (ed. Nau, P.O., viti, p. 77). 


2 This precedence was actually ratified by Canon xxvii of the Council of Chalcedon—a provocative step. 
3 See chapter vir. 
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strong and, as usual with uneducated or unreflecting peoples, took the form of antipathy 
to the foreigner. This was aggravated by external circumstances: the “foreigner” was 
generally an official, often a tax-gatherer, of the oppressive Byzantine Government. The 
people of Egypt, then, may often have been quite in the dark as to the theological point 
at issue on its intellectual side’; but instinctive hatred of the foreigner as such, acquired 
hatred of the foreigner as representing a crushing alien domination, and blind confidence 
in the guidance of their own priests and bishops, impelled the great mass of them to 
welcome so plausible a pretext for maintaining their religious independence as the defense 
of a dogma believed to have the authority of their own famous prelates, Cyril and Athanasius 
—a dogma for which their actual patriarch was suffering exile. 


2. Monopbysites and Orthodox at the Mount of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis 


The fierce temper of the monks as shown in the Anthropomorphic controversy and in 
their championship of Cyril against the Prefect Orestes, would lead us to expect to find 
that the Council of Chalcedon was the signal for some wild outbreak, but if such took 
place, we hear nothing of it. The Arab-Jacobite Synaxarium? under the date ‘Amshir 
second relates that after the Council of Chalcedon “he (Marcian) sent to all the Convents 
messengers bearing copies of the declaration of faith mentioning the Two Natures" (i.e., 
the Tome of Leo)—and describes the reception accorded to it by Longinus, Superior of 
the Monastery of El Zajáj (Enaton), near Alexandria. The monks of the northwestern 
desert, then, were officially informed of the decisions of the council and, no doubt, were 
called upon to subscribe to the formula embodying it. But, strangely enough, neither history 
nor legend tells us anything as to the reception of such a document at either center. The 
conclusion to be drawn is obvious: there was no spirited protest, and no scenes of defiance 
occurred. 

The explanation of this is not hard to find. There is evidence, small but adequate, to 
establish that there were divided counsels at the Mount of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis; that 
while some of the monks were Monophysites, others were Orthodox or '' Chalcedonians." 
If the latter were in the minority, they probably gained through official support what they 
lacked in numbers. As at the time of the Anthropomorphic troubles, the minority seems 
to have consisted of foreigners? Moreover, we hear of a monk who found it hard to decide 
to which party he should attach himself*; and it is not likely that he was alone in his 
perplexity. In such conditions no concerted action of the monks in opposition to the 


1 Apopbth. Patr., Phocas, 1, gives a good example of this. 2 Ed. Basset, p. 732 (P.O., x1, pp. 766 f.). 
That the native Egyptian element was essentially Mono- 3 This may be inferred from nomenclature: Phocas was 
physite and the foreign element Orthodox is strikingly Orthodox; Potamon (? Petamon) was Monophysite. 
illustrated by the testimony of the History of tbe Patriarchs 4 Abba James: see the Apophthegm of Phocas quoted 
to the staunchness of the monks of the Monastery of on p. 222 


Metras during the Heraclian Persecution (see p. 254)- 
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decisions of the council was possible. Nevertheless it is clear that before many years were 
passed the balance inclined steadily against the Orthodox, who were forced to leave the 
monasteries and seek more congenial homes. 

There is only one brief reference to the state of affairs at the Mount of Nitria, but it 
is pregnant. Cyril of Scythopolis! records that after the accession of Leo and the death 
of Proterius (457), the disturbances raised by Timothy Aelurus, the Monophysite patriarch, 
in Egypt forced two anchorets, Martyrius, a Cappadocian, and Elias, an Arab, to leave the 
Mount of Nitria and to retire to Palestine, where they joined the famous Euthymius. That 
is to say that until the death of Proterius, the Orthodox were able to hold their own but 
that thereafter they began to yield to pressure and retire from a place where they were 
subject to molestation. 

A most interesting apophthegm of Phocas,? a monk of Scetis, illustrates the situation 
at Cellia, where the two parties excommunicated one another, but otherwise seem to have 
lived side by side without strife. The anecdote is worth quoting in full. 

“Abba Phocas. . .used to say: ‘When I was settled in Scetis, there was a certain young 
monk, Abba James, at Cellia.. . . Now Cellia has two Churches, one for the Orthodox (where 
also he used to communicate), and one for the Schismatics. Since therefore Abba James 
had the grace of humility he was beloved by all, both Churchmen and Schismatics. The 
Orthodox, then, used to say to him: "Take heed, Abba James, lest the Schismatics deceive 
you and draw you into their communion." Likewise also the Schismatics used to say to 
him: “You must know, Abba James, that by communicating with the Chalcedonians 
(r&v Au$va:róv) you are destroying your soul. For they are Nestorians and pervert the truth." 
But Abba James, being simple, was afflicted by what was said to him by both parties; and 
being perplexed he was brought to call upon God. So he hid himself away in a quiet cell 
outside the Laura (é£e ris Aaópas) and clothed himself in his grave-clothes....For the 
Egyptian Fathers have a custom, to keep the tunic (AeBírova) in which they receive the holy 
habit (ox), and the cowl (xovxoóňiov) until death, and to be buried in them, only wearing 
them on Sunday at the Holy Communion, and putting them away immediately afterwards. 
He departed, then, and remained in that cell and with calling upon God and strict fasting 
he fell to the ground, where he remained lying. He said he suffered much during those 
days from the demons. . . . And when forty days were passed, he saw a child coming in unto 
him with great joy and saying: “Abba James, what doest thou here?" And immediately 
he was enlightened and received strength from the sight of him, and said to him: “ Master, 
thou knowest what I suffer. These say to me: ‘Leave not the Church’; and the others 
say: ‘The Diphysites lead thee astray.’ And I am perplexed”. ...And the Lord answered 
him: “Wherever thou art, it is well with thee." And straightway at that word he was 
found before the doors of the holy Church of the Orthodox, the adherents of the Council.’” 

1 Life of Eutbymius, ch. xciv. 2 Apophth. Pair., Phocas, 1. 
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There were, then, at Cellia both Orthodox and Monophysite monks, apparently more 
or less equal in number, and (since either party refused to communicate with the other) 
a second church had been built. Incidentally we also learn from this anecdote that Cellia, 
which in the fourth century had been a group of widely scattered cells, had in the latter 
part of the fifth condensed into a laura, or agglomerate of adjacent cells. 

The same apophthegm of Phocas shows that in Scetis also there was an Orthodox party ; 
for Phocas assuredly was not the only monk of that persuasion there. But here also the 
adherents of the council probably suffered from the disturbances caused by Timothy 
Aelurus. Phocas at any rate is described as an inmate of “the coenobium of Abba Theognius 
the First of Jerusalem.’’! It is natural to infer that he retired from Scetis to Jerusalem 
during the troubles which followed after 457. 

Yet in Scetis at this period there can have been little room for the play of party feeling. 
Part, if not the whole, of that region had been ravaged by barbarians in 444; and though 
the story of the Forty-nine Martyrs implies that the surviving monks resumed their normal 
life after the barbarians were retired, yet others—the monk Potamon above mentioned 
may be an instance—left the desert'in despair. In any case the havoc wrought in the third 
sack of Scetis can hardly have been so far made good by 451 as to leave the monks no 
concern but doctrinal questions. 

A very doubtful addition may be made to the limited evidence for the presence of an 
Orthodox, or Melkite, party in Scetis. While Timothy Aelurus was recognized by the Mono- 
physites as their patriarch, the Byzantine Government installed another Timothy, known 
as Surus or Salophacialus. Timothy Surus held the patriarchate until 475, when the usurper, 
Basilicus, having ejected the Emperor Zeno, restored Timothy Aelurus to Alexandria. In 
the words of Eutychius?: “in the second year of the same Emperor (Zeno) Timothy sur- 
named Surus, Patriarch of Alexandria, fled to the Wadi Habib (Shiét or Scetis)," where 
he remained until Peter Mongus, who succeeded Timothy Aelurus as Monophysite prelate, 
was ejected. 

If we could confidently accept the statement that the Melkite Timothy retired to Scetis, 
we should have grounds for believing not only that there was a Melkite party there, but 
also that it was of some strength. But the narrative of Eutychius, as given above, is 
garbled,? and Evagrius Scholasticus: alleges that Timothy Surus when deposed retired to 
Canopus. Nevertheless, the mistake—if mistake it is—is curious in a Melkite historian. 


3. Zeno and Scetis 
The division between Melkites and Monophysites was not merely deplorable from the 
ecclesiastical standpoint, it was also a political danger which the Byzantine Government 
1 Abobbib. Patr., Phocas, 1. The coenobium in question 2 Annales, ed. Pococke, 11, p. 107. 
was founded in 475: see R.O.C., v, pp. 289 f. JHE MIEL 4 Id., m, 11. 
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sought to eliminate by attempting sometimes to reconcile the two parties, sometimes to 
force the Monophysites into reunion with the Orthodox Church. In 482 the Emperor Zeno 
made such an effort to remove the causes of difference by the issue of his Henoticon, or 
Instrument of Union. 

Though this step was mainly dictated by political motives, ecclesiastical intrigue also 
played a large part. Owing, it is said, to some real or fancied slight Acacius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was bent upon upsetting the election of John Talaia, the new Melkite 
patriarch of Alexandria. Thus he was induced to support the claims of Peter Mongus, 
the deposed (Monophysite) patriarch, whose restoration he secured from Zeno in return 
for Peter's promise to accept the Henoticon.! 

Now that document? opens with a statement that “certain abbots, hermits, and other 
reverend persons” had presented to the emperor a petition supplicating him to restore the 
unity of the Church. With this end in view a formula was put forward which, it was hoped, 
would restore the theological position which had existed before 451. It was declared that 
the Son is consubstantial with the Father according to His Godhead, and with man ac- 
cording to His Manhood; that He was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of God; that He is one Son, not two; and that it was this one and the same 
Son of God who wrought miracles. Moreover, the Incarnation without sin on the part 
of the Mother of God did not cause the addition of a Son; for the Trinity remained un- 
changed even when one Person, God the Word, became incarnate. Finally, anything con- 
trary to this exposition, whether put forth at Chalcedon or elsewhere, was to be rejected. 

The one fault of this compromise was that it glossed over the matter in dispute, the 
question whether there was one Nature or two. But it is not surprising that the Mono- 
physites claimed it as a triumph. The somewhat pointed reference to the Council of 
Chalcedon certainly implied censure of its definitions; and Peter Mongus, restored to the 
patriarchal throne, acted as though his party had won a victory rather than consented to 
a reconciliation. He seized the opportunity to eject all Melkite monks from their monas- 
teries; and though, according to Evagrius; the status quo was restored by Zeno’s com- 
missioner, it must have been obvious that the Henoticon had failed in its object. 

The Henoticon brought Zeno the reputation, however unsought and undeserved, among 
the Copts of a pious and sincerely Monophysite prince. But the name of this emperor is 
particularly associated with Scetis through a legend which almost certainly contains some 
elements of historical fact. The Arabic Synaxarium* commemorates on Tübeh twenty-first 


the death of Hilaria, daughter of Zeno, which took place in Shíhét (Scetis). According to 

1 Evagrius Scholasticus, H.E., 11, 14 f. 

2 Ib. 

3 Id., 11,22. Presumably the remaining Melkite monks 
of Scetis, Cellia, and Nitria (?) were ejected (and again 
restored) at this time; but no definite statement to this 
effect is made. 


4 Ed. Basset, pp. 590 f. For the (fragmentary) Coptic 
version of the story of Hilaria see Amélineau in P.S.B.A., 
X (1887-88), pp. 194 f.; Giron, Légendes coptes, pp. 44 f. 
The texts of the Arabic and Syriac versions are given in 
Wensinck’s Legends of Eastern Saints, 1, where also are 
renderings of the Coptic and Ethiopic versions. 
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this narrative Zeno had two daughters (unknown to history). The elder, named Hilaria, 
either owing to her pious upbringing or (as another document asserts)! to the influence 
of the Forty-nine Martyrs of Scetis, who were venerated even at Constantinople, was 
strongly inclined to adopt the monastic life. Her decision was taken owing to the apposite 
occurrence of certain passages in Scripture on one occasion when she was in the church. 
Disguising herself, therefore, as a courier she took ship for Alexandria and proceeded to 
Scetis under the escort of a certain deacon, where she informed the priest, Abba Bamfu, 
or Bamu? (probably the Hegumen of Scetis), of her desire to become a “monk.” At first 
the superior tried to dissuade her, advising her to go rather to Enaton, where the life was 
less hard, but on finding her resolved, “he tried the saint and put her to the test, informed 
her of the fatigue of the strife and gave her the patched crown and the hair-tunic. Straight- 
way she put them on. He prayed over the garments and arrayed her in them.”* He 
assigned her a cell in the desert, where she lived in great austerity for many years, being 
known to the other monks as Hilarion the Eunuch. 

At length it chanced that Zeno's younger daughter became possessed. No cure could be 
effected, and after a little the emperor was advised to send his child to the fathers of Scetis. 
This was done; and the girl after being placed in the charge of Hilarion (Hilaria) was cured 
and returned to Constantinople. The peculiarity of the method of healing as described by 
his daughter excited Zeno'scuriosity. Hilarion was summoned and by force of circumstances 
was obliged to reveal her identity to her father, after pledging him to keep her secret and 
to allow her to return to the desert. "When the king heard that, he was astonished, and 
issued an edict in favor of the monks of Shîhêt, granting them each year three thousand 
ardebs of wheat for the Eucharist of his daughter and six hundred measures of oil. These 
revenues have been granted them each year unto this day."* 

After her return to Scetis Hilaria lived for twelve years and, dying, charged Abba Bamfu 
to have her buried as she was, and only then to reveal her story to the brethren of the 
desert. Her injunction was obeyed, and after her burial Abba Bamfu delivered to the 
assembled monks a discourse upon her virtues. 

It is clear that the story of Hilaria as a whole is a pious legend and no more. In the first 
place, no daughters of Zeno are known to history. Secondly, the motive of a woman 
passing as a monk and maintaining her secret until she was prepared for burial is no new 
one. Thirdly, the main outlines of the story represent a recasting on Christian lines of the 
old Egyptian story of Bent-Resh,* and the name Hilaria is a reproduction of the meaning 
(according to popular etymology) of the name of the heroine Bent-Resh (“Daughter of 


1 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, p. 349- 3 Synax., ed. Basset, p. 596. 


2 According to Amélineau this is equivalent to the Coptic 4 Id., ed. Basset, p. 602. 
Naam, the Greek IdpBw, Pambo. Elsewhere this personage 5 See O. von Lemm, Mél. asiatiques tirés du bull. de 
is identified with the Pambo who buried Abba Kiros (Cyrus), T Acad... . .de St. Pétersbourg, 1X, 505-97; Wensinck, Legends 
brother of Theodosius the Great: Synax. (Eth.), Hamlé 8 of Eastern Saints, 11, pp. VI and 3 f. 
(P.0.,v11,pp.289f.). The two must of course be distinguished. 
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Joy”). Lastly, the story in its outlines exactly reproduces the story of the fourth-century 
heroine, Apollinaria, summarized above, and is certainly no more than a tale retold. 

But the benefactions bestowed upon Scetis by Zeno cannot be similarly dismissed. 
Besides the version quoted above from the Synaxarium, a short recension of the same story 
gives the following! : “From that day forth the king sent to the inhabitants of the desert 
at the cost of the revenue of Egypt provisions, means, and all things that were necessary 
to them. The monks multiplied greatly and commenced to build themselves cells." The 
short Karshüni*? text states that ‘‘the king ceased not to send these gifts [yearly] till after 
the death of his daughter. And the other kings followed his example by providing for this 
place, till Islam appeared." This endowment which was continued “‘unto this day” or “till 
Islam appeared"? cannot be dismissed as apocryphal. For Makrizi records that in the 
early fifteenth century the monks still enjoyed a (depreciated) endowment, said to have 
been granted them by 'Amr, but certainly of more ancient origin and only confirmed by 
the Arab conqueror.* It is almost certain that the legend is historical. The History of tbe 
Patriarchs, while it tells us nothing whatever of Hilaria, records Zeno’s bounty in the fol- 
lowing terms: “And he (John I, Patriarch, 494-503) lived in the time of the holy Zeno, 
the blessed prince; and on account of his faith and goodness the prince commanded in his 
days that there should be carried to the monastery of Saint Macarius in the Wadi Habib 
(Scetis) all that the monks needed of wheat and wine and oil, and whatever they required 


for the furnishing of their cells." Now since Zeno died in 491 and John I was elevated 
in 494 the emperor must have bestowed his gifts on the Wádi Habib some time before 
John’s consecration. How came he, then, to have knowledge of the “faith and goodness” 
of John? Since John is regularly called the Monk, and the monastery which benefited 
through his virtues was that of Saint Macarius,‘ it is clear that he was a monk (probably 
the superior) of that convent, and it is highly probable that the occasion of his meeting 
the emperor was the negotiations which preceded the issue of the Henoticon. For not only 
did Zeno preface that document with a reference to the petition received by him from 
"certain abbots, hermits, and other reverend persons," but the extant correspondence? 
between Peter Mongus and Acacius shows that the influence of the monks was used to 


sway the emperor. Thus in his fourth letter Acacius advises Peter to send to Constantinople 


1 Ed. Basset, p. 592. 4 See p. 268. 

2 Wensinck, Legends of Eastern Saints, 11, p. 62. 5 Ed. Evetts, pp. 184 f. 

3 Unless the phrase is used conventionally, which is 6 As often, this probably stands for the whole group of 
unlikely here, the “unto this day” of the Coptic and longer monasteries in Scetis. In the Coptic Calendar this John 
Arabic versions means that the endowment was still in is described as a monk in “the Askit of Abà Makar” in 
force at the time of writing. Probably the endowment the days of Zeno who sent food to the monasteries. In the 
comprised the fruits of the “treasurership of the northern Synax. for Bashans 4 (ed. Basset, pp. 996 f.), John is 


districts" about which ‘Amr wrote the monks (Makrizi, positively stated to have been a monk in the Monastery 
ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vit, § 67): if so, the of S. Macarius and to have influenced the Emperor Zeno. 
phrase “until Islam appeared" does not mean that the 7 Zoéga, Cat., No. L111, pp. 97 f. 

revenue ceased at the Arab Conquest. 
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“holy men, monks from the desert and the monasteries and the city" to convince Zeno 
that rejection of the Council of Chalcedon would ensure reunion!; and Peter in his sixth 
letter promises to send such monks. To this latter document a note is added by the editor 
of the correspondence: “But after the old men of the desert came to Constantinople to 
the prince, this Henoticon was made." On such a mission Scetis would certainly have been 
represented, and the probability is therefore strong that John, a monk of Scetis, went to 
represent the views of "the desert" at Constantinople. 

Zeno's bounty, then, is historical but not disinterested ; it was either a gratuity paid to 
the monks for service rendered, or, as seems more probable, a means of securing their loyal 
support for the future and of limiting their independence. The alleged continuity of the 
endowment also goes far to explain the undoubted passiveness shown by the monks (with 
isolated exceptions such as Daniel the Hegumen and Samuel of Kalamün)? on subsequent 
occasions. 

Certain versions of the legend of Hilaria represent the saint as inducing her father to 
improve the condition of the desert itself. The Syriac? represents Hilaria as saying: "There 
are places in the desert, where the solitaries are distressed by want of water and the large 
distance of it. Others are unfit for dwelling, because of the absence of materials necessary 
for buildings. Send a trustworthy man and let him dig pits [wells] and build well-secured 
dwelling-places and make holes and hidden caves for those who wish to dwell in them 
secretly." Thereupon, “the king sent a trustworthy man... .He gave him much money for 
the expenses of the buildings and for erecting well-secured towers." The short Karshüni 
text‘ relates that “the king sent many treasures with her to that place. Then she built 
[manásbir (y+\+)] and fortified houses and churches and monasteries all over the desert. . . . 
The church of Abü Macarius was built in Wadi Habib.” 

It is possible that here again an historical fact shows through a mass of exaggeration. 
Admitting, as we have seen reason to do, the historicity of Zeno’s endowment, it is highly 
probable that the new-born prosperity of the monasteries did lead to an increase in the 
number of the monks and consequently to considerable building activity. The “well- 
secured towers” of the Syriac version, places of refuge from barbarian raiders, were 
certainly characteristic features of the Egyptian monasteries at this periods; and the 
statement of the short recension of the Synaxarium that * the monks multiplied greatly 
and set themselves to build cells" is more probably below than above the truth. 


1 Cf. Zacharias of Mitylene (Chroz., v, 7): “But there 2 So far as the stand made by either or both of them 
were in Constantinople at that time some chosen monks can be regarded as historical: see pp. 246 and 255. 
who were pleading for Peter. And they showed him (Zeno) 3 Wensinck, Legends of Eastern Saints, 1l, p. 53- 
by written documents...the sad afflictions which. . .had 4 Id., 11, p. 62. 
eon in Alexandria and in Egypt. . on account of the 5 See p. 166. 
ynod.” 
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1. The Heresy of Julian 
HE great schism which divided the Monophysites from the Melkites was by no means 
the only religious difference which agitated Christian Egypt. The Monophysites 
themselves rapidly broke up into a multitude of sects, two of which now play a 
prominent part in the internal history of Scetis. 

In 518 Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, and Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus, were driven 
from their sees and took refuge in Egypt, where Timothy III was then patriarch,! and 
settled at the Monastery of Enaton (“Nine Miles” from Alexandria). Here they developed 
divergent views on the nature of the Body of Christ. Severus held that it was corruptible; 
for otherwise the reality of the Passion would be called in question; Julian argued that to 
deny the Incorruptibility of the Body was to admit that Christ’s Nature was dual. The 
followers of these champions formed the two sects of Phthartolatrae (Worshippers of the 
Corruptible, followers of Severus and, later, of Theodosius) and Aphthartodocetae (fol- 
lowers of Julian and subsequently of Gaianus, who held Christ’s Body to be incorruptible, 
ádaprov, and consequently—according to their opponents—that Christ's Passion was ap- 
parent only, Soxyjoet).2 Both parties spread their views vigorously during the patriarchate 
of Timothy III (518-553), who is said to have inclined now to the one side and now to 
the other.* 

2. Prevalence of ihe Heresy in Scetis 

The controversy reached Scetis and there bore fruit in actual violence. How this came 
about is best told in the words of the History of tbe Patriarchs*: 

1 Theophanes (Chronograpbia, P.G., cvin, col. 383) re- 3 John of Nikiu (Chron., xciv) exactly reverses this, 


cords the flight of Severus and Julian in 511, when Dios- attributing the Severian doctrine to the Gaianites and vice 
corus I was patriarch ; and the Synax. (ed. Basset, Babeh 2, versa. 


P. 99) states that Severus arrived in Egypt in the reign of 4 Leontius Byz., op. cit., v, 4; the Hist. Patr. alleges 
Anastasius (i.e., before 513). that Timothy strongly opposed Julian (ed. Evetts, p. 191)- 
2 See Leontius Byz., De sectis, v, 3. 5 Ed. Evetts, pp. 189 f. 
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*And the father Severus...was fleeing from city to city...and from monastery to 
monastery. And he wrote to the bishops, his companions, who were at Alexandria, and 
consoled them. . . . And there was with them one who was no true bishop, whose name was 
Julian. This man plainly showed that he was a partaker in the council of Chalcedon, 
because he divided the Lord Christ, who is One, into Two....And when he found an op- 
portunity in the absence of the Father Severus, he wrote a Tomarion...and he filled it 
also with the blasphemous creed of those who believe in the doctrine of the Phantasiasts, 
and deny the life-giving Passion. . . . And he sent this book about Egypt, and to the monks 
of the desert. And they received him, and fell into the snare, except seven persons, whose 
hearts God enlightened...for they heard a voice saying: ‘This is the impure Tomarion.’ 
Then those who had fallen into the error of Julian rose up against them, and killed two of 
them.! So the rest were scattered, and began to celebrate the liturgy in their cells in the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius and in other monasteries. And this was the cause of their 
separation, and of the prevalence of error in the four monasteries and in the hermitages." 

This incident is related towards the close of the account of Timothy's patriarchate, it 
presumably occurred therefore shortly before 535. There can be little doubt that the more 
circumstantial account given in the Coptic Translation of tbe Forty-nine Martyrs? refers 
to the same affair. In those days”—it relates—''an impure heresy arrived in this moun- 
tain, it tyrannized in the blasphemy of the impure imagination of the accursed and detest- 
able Gaianites. When the Commemoration of these saints (the Forty-nine) was come, these 
impious heretics gathered together, not to do honour to the saints, but to cause confusion 
and to shed the blood of innocents in the house of God. But our holy fathers, the orthodox 
monks, strengthened themselves in their courage not to let them enter into the holy church. 
Then the murderous people of the accursed Gaianites, being the more numerous with their 
impure troop, and strong in their sinful flesh, made a violent assault. They fought with 
our blessed fathers and so struck down a multitude? of these saints. They alleged a pretext 
saying: ‘We also, we are sons of these martyrs: we desire to celebrate a synaxis for them.’ 
But rather they desired to recite with their mouths. . . their dogma, full of all impieties, 
in our church on the day of the Commemoration‘ of these Saints.” 

If this second version is in the main historical, we must understand that the partisans 
of Severus provoked the riot by attempting to exclude the Julianists from participation 
in one of the great festivals of Scetis—a particular ignored in the History of the Patriarchs. 


1 In the Chronicon orientale (ed. Ecchellensis, p. 100) “in those days” (i.e., of Theodosius I, though Timothy IIT 
this incident is misrepresented, and all the monks except would be more exact). His closing words (“when these 
seven accept the Tome of Leo thrust on them by Apol- things were known of our father Benjamin”) refer to all 
linarius, a Melkite patriarch, no doubt through confusion of the incidents relating to the martyrs as set forth in the 
of Julian’s Tomarion with the better-known Tome, and of whole document, and do not suggest that the affray took 
the names wta (Julianus) and (92 ;Jou! (Apollina- place in Benjamin's day. A ; 
rius). 3 Probably an exaggeration since according to the Hist. 

2 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, pp. 353f. The Coptic com- Pair. only two were killed. 
piler loosely defines the date of the affair in the phrase 4 Tübeh 26 (Jan. 21). 
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Both narratives agree, however, in showing that the Severians were worsted, and the 
History makes it clear that they were themselves excluded from the church and were forced 
to celebrate their services in their own cells. 

On hearing of the misfortune which had befallen his followers, Severus took steps to 
check the spreading heresy. Besides writing letters in which he informed men that “Julian 
was an evil serpent, filled with blasphemy," he “bestowed his care on those that were 
afflicted with this plague. . .and encouraged those that did not follow the Tomarion."* It 
may have been at this period that he paid that visit to Scetis of which two notices are 
extant. In the Synaxarium? under date of Babeh fifth we read the following: 

“When he (Severus) came to Egypt, he wandered about, hiding himself, from place to 
place and from Monastery to Monastery. ..one day he came to the desert of Shihét: he 
entered the Church under the guise of a strange monk. The priest elevated the Host and 
censed the faithful. After having read the Chapters and the Gospel, he raised the covering 
and looked for the Host in the Chalice, and did not find it, because it was hidden from him. 
Then he turned weeping to the congregation and said: ‘My brethren, I know not whether 
this has befallen because of your sin or of mine; for | can no more find the Host in its place, 
it has become invisible to me.’ The people wept. Then appeared an angel of the Lord and 
said: ‘It is not because of your sin...but because you have dared to elevate the Host in 
the presence of the Patriarch.’ ‘Where is he, Lord?’ asked the priest. The angel pointed 
him out with his finger: he was in a corner of the Church. The monk recognized him by 
this favor and went to fetch him. The saint (Severus) bade him finish the ceremony, after 
they had caused him to enter with great honor near the altar. When the priest went up 
again, he found the Host in its place. Afterwards the holy Severus departed and went to 
the town of Sakhá where he abode in the house of a pious chief named Dorotheus.” + 

The second account is found in the Ethiopic Conflict of Severus’: 

“And he (Severus) went unto the monastery of Abba Macarius. And there was there a 
monk. . .of the land of Sa‘id, whose name was Macarius. . . . And the Lord revealed to him 
that it was Severus the patriarch... . And there was in the care of the holy monk a spring 
of bitter water. And the brother monks were troubled because of it, and Macarius the holy 
elder drew near unto him to make it known to him....And the patriarch said to the elder- 
monk: ‘Thy prayer, O my father, is able to do this.’ And he refused. And...Severus the 


patriarch said to Macarius. . ., ‘When the brethren receive the cup wherefrom ye drink in 

the church put the water that is left in it when they have done receiving the holy mysteries 

into this fountain of bitter water, and it shall become sweet....' And the elder-monk had 
1 Hist. Pair., p. 191. is shown to be residing at Sakhá after the elevation of 
2 It is possible however that the two accounts relate to Theodosius I (535). 

distinct visits and that the first may have taken place be- 5 Ed. Goodspeed and Crum (P.O., tv, pp. 714-15). The 

fore the heresy of Julian became dominant. “spring” here mentioned is probably the well still known 
3 Ed. Basset, pp. 99 f. (P.O., 1, pp. 313 f.). as Bir Makarios. 


4 Cf. Hist. Patr., p. 193 (quoted below), where Severus 
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true faith, and he did as he commanded him, and the spring of water became sweet, unto 
this our day.... 

“And they relate again that men of the schismatics fell in with the reverend father 
Severus by the way, and grievous harm befell him at their hands, and they (? friends of 
Severus) cut off from him the cords [or (his enemies) despoiled him] and the cords [or the 
spoils] are with Abba Macarius unto this day."! 

The circumstance that Severus appears in disguise and is waylaid by “‘schismatics” 
(i.e., Gaianites or Julianists) seems to show that the visit described took place after the 
rise of the heresy in Scetis. Perhaps the journey was taken for the purpose of encouraging 
his followers in the monasteries. 

After describing the outrage perpetrated by the Julianists, the History of tbe Patriarchs? 
relates that “by the power and grace of the Holy Ghost, assistance came to the five monks 
who remained of the seven, and so they prevented the other monks from accepting the 
Tomarion." lf, as appears likely, the outbreak in Scetis took place at about the time of 
Timothy's death, “the assistance" which reached the five monks probably followed the 
elevation of Theodosius I as patriarch in 535.* At this time Severus was hiding from the 
persecution of Justinian “at the house of a man named Dorotheus, who took care of the 
affairs of the aged monks who had rejected the error of Julian....And the said man was 
allowed to visit the governor of Egypt, Aristomachus,‘ and begged him to take pity on the 
aged among the monks who were in the desert, by granting them the favour of authorizing 
them to build churches and towers, instead of those that had been taken from them by 
Julian and his companions. .. . Accordingly the governor gave orders to Dorotheus to do 
as he wished...."'s 

This brief but pregnant statement can be supplemented from the Coptic Translation of ibe 
Forty-nine Martyrs, which states that in the seventh century the monks, alarmed at a theft 
of the body of Abba John and of the youth Dios, feared that they might lose all their saints, 
and so "carried them (from the cave of Piamoun where they had hitherto lain) to this 
Church of the South which the very excellent Aristomachus built,. . .and so laid them to 
rest in an enclosed place to the southeast of this church which Abba Theodosius. . .conse- 
crated."* There can be no doubt that this church, built by Aristomachus and consecrated 
by Theodosius, was one of the churches to which the History of tbe Patriarcbs alludes as 
having been built for the dispossessed Severian monks. Aristomachus, then, must have 


1 In the XI century a finger of Severus was preserved (ed. cit., p. 200) shows that he was a sympathizer with 
as a relic at the Monastery of El Baramáüs: see p. 364. Theodosius; cf. also Liberatus, Brev., ch. xx. 

2 Ed.cit., p. 190. 5 Hist. Patr., pp. 193 f. . . 

3 Theodosius gave his name to the Phthartolatrae (fol- 6 Notices el extrails, XXXIX, p. 353- This consecration 
lowers of Severus), while the opposite party were called must have taken place in 535-536 if Brooks is right in 
Gaianites, from Gaianus who was elected patriarch in op- dating Theodosius’ actual tenure of the patriarchate from 
Position to Theodosius. July-Aug. 535 to Nov.-Dec. 536 (see Byz. Zeitschr., xi 

4 John of Nikiu (Chron., xci) speaks of him as com- [1903]. p- 497)- 


mander of the army. A further reference in the Hist. Patr. 
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intervened to good purpose and his, no doubt, was "the assistance" which saved the 


Severian monks in their extremity. 


3. The Theotokos or Duplicate Monasteries 


Duplicate or There is reason to believe that the churches and towers" built at this period constituted 


Theotokos 


3 an important but little noticed class of monasteries.’ The removal of the bodies of the 
monasteries 


Forty-nine from the cave of Piamoun to the Church of Aristomachus took place in the 
seventh century when John was Hegumen of Scetis and Benjamin was patriarch.* From 
that time the church was associated only with the Forty-nine, and the Synaxarium in 
referring to it says: "their Church is today in the cell (£543) called by their name in 
Coptic ‘Bihima-absit’ (mgaue-Vr), that is to say, the Forty-nine."? Its original dedication 
therefore became obscured at an early period, and can only be inferred by analogy. What 
seems to be certain is that this church (with an accompanying * tower") constituted a 
“duplicate” of the original Monastery of Saint Macarius, and as such it is to be regarded 
as one of a peculiar class. For it is a remarkable fact that each of the three other original 
monasteries of Scetis possessed such a duplicate. Two of these, the “Virgin of John the 
Little" and the “Virgin of Baramüs," are noticed by Makrizi in his list of the Wadi "n 
Natrün Monasteries‘; and in the narrative of Benjamin's visitation in 1330, the “Church 
of Our Lady” is definitely distinguished from the Monastery of Baramüs proper It may 
be objected that these two convents are only mentioned by writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and do not appear even in the eleventh-century list of Mauhub,5 while 
they are implicitly ignored in the reference to the “Four Monasteries” sacked in the 
patriarchate of Damian; May they not, then, be late foundations? This objection is 


Early date overthrown by the fact that a third of these "duplicate" monasteries, the “ Virgin of Abba 
Nhi ei Bishói," is mentioned* as having been rebuilt (along with the Monastery of Bishói proper) 
asteries 


by the seventh-century patriarch Benjamin: it must consequently have shared the fate 
of the “Four Monasteries”? in the time of Damian. There is no real difficulty in this. 
The “Virgin of Abba Bishói" (and no doubt the same applies to the other "Virgin" 


1 It must be observed here that a church and a tower S. Macarius and shown in Butler's sketch (Ancient Coptic 


(of refuge) constituted a monastery, since at this period 
they were the only permanent buildings, the cells of the 
monks being either caves or ramshackle huts lying round 
about these central buildings. 

2 The Coptic Translation (Notices et extraits, xxxix, 
p. 348) makes this clear: observe also that Abraham of 
Phelbes (a disciple of John the Hegumen) is there men- 
tioned as seeing a vision in the cave where the saints lay. 
The Synax. (ed. Basset, p. 668) is therefore wrong in 
stating that the church consecrated by Theodosius was 
built over the crypt in which the bones of the martyrs lay. 

3 Ed. cit., p. 669. The “convent” here referred to is 
perhaps one of the four small ruined monasteries noticed 
by Makrizi in the neighborhood of the Monastery of 


Churches, 1, p. 295, fig. 19). At the present day the saints 
are housed in a church specially dedicated to them in the 
Monastery of S. Macarius itself (see Falls, Three Years in 
the Libyan Desert, p. 105). 

4 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gescb. d. Copi., ch. vit, §§ 71, 76. 

5 The Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
fol. 53. 

6 See p. 360. 7 See p. 249. 

8 Makrizi, ed. Wüstenfeld, op. cit., ch. 111, p. 48. That 
such a convent really existed and that Makrizi has not 
blundered, is confirmed by the evidence of scribal notes in 
mss. from the Wádi ’n Natrün: see p. 315 on the origin of 
the Syrian Monastery. 

9 Hist. Patr., p. 209. 
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monasteries) was treated for practical purposes as an appanage of the original Monastery of 
Bishói and not as an independent unit. And if one member of this homogeneous class can 
be traced back as far as the time of Damian, it is hardly doubtful that the others have an 
equally ancient history. And from the analogy of the other three members of this class of 
duplicates, we may infer with a good deal of probability that the church built by Aristo- 
machus was originally dedicated to the “Virgin (Theotokos) of Saint Macarius.” 

We have, therefore, a group of four secondary monasteries, three! of which are distin- 
guished by the following peculiarities: (1) They are dedicated to the “Virgin,” that is, 
the Theotokos, or Mother of God.? (2) They retain the name of the patron saint of the 
original monastery. (3) Each duplicates one of the original “ Four Monasteries.” 

The third peculiarity makes it tolerably certain that the whole group originated when 
the original “Four Monasteries” alone existed in Scetis. And the fact that the “Virgin of 
Abba Bishói" certainly existed previously to the sack of the monasteries in the time of 
Damian, coupled with the homogeneity of the whole group, leaves little doubt that these 
" duplicates" came into being before about 580. 

In what circumstances, then, were these monasteries founded? The dedications help 
us to a partial answer. First, the retention of the patron saint’s name shows that the 
founders, while separating from the original monastery, were careful to perpetuate their 
claim on the favor of the eponymous saint; and secondly, the dedication is in every case 
to the Virgin (more exactly, the Theotokos). Probably only one explanation will fit these 
facts: the "duplicates" must have originated at a time of doctrinal controversy involving 
the status of the Theotokos, when the party maintaining the honor of the Mother of God 
separated from (or were driven out of) the existing monasteries, but refused to renounce 
their rights in their respective patron saints. 

It might be thought that the period in which such a schism was most likely to have 
occurred was that of the Nestorian heresy, when the title “Theotokos” became the center- 
point of controversy. But though there seems to be no direct evidence on the attitude of 
the monks of Scetis towards Nestorianism, there is no doubt that they were whole-heartedly 
on the side of Cyril’; certainly there is no trace of a division in the monasteries on the 
subject of Nestorianism. Or, again, may not the great schism between Melkites and Mono- 
physites have been the occasion? It is known that the latter taunted the former with being 


1 Since the dedication of the “duplicate” Monastery of the Syrian Monastery. A note in an Arabic codex in 
S. Macarius can only be inferred, it cannot be used for the the Vatican (Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, ii, p. 149, No. Lxx) 
purpose of the following argument. That the church built speaks of this as “the Convent of Our Lady the Virgin, 
by Aristomachus really became the center of a monastery Lady of the Monastery of Aba Bishái which is called that 
appears certain from the statement of the Synax. (quoted of the Syrian Fathers”; but in Syriac codices its style is 
above) that when it was devoted to the cult of the Forty- more exactly given as “the Monastery of the Mother of 
nine it was in a “cell” (i.e., one of the “dependent cells"). God, of the Syrians, of Abba Bishói" (see Wright, Cat. Syr. 

2 That “Theotokos” rather than "Virgin" is the true MSS. in B.M., p. 15, col. 1, No. xxit; cf. also Nos. xvit 
dedication of monasteries of this class is clear from the and cccrxxiv). 
case of the “Virgin of Abba Bishói"" which became later 3 See pp. 146f. 
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“Nestorians’’!; and, as we have seen, the controversy actually caused the building of a 
second church at Cellia? But on the whole this is unlikely; for the Melkites in Scetis 
(where, unlike Cellia, the foreign element was small) cannot have been numerous enough 
to turn out the Monophysite majority. There remains only the period of the Julianist or 
Gaianite heresy, where we do, in fact, hear of the building of separate "churches and 
towers," that is, of monasteries, for the dispossessed Severian monks. 

Was there, then, anything in the Julianist position which would lead the opposite party 
to make the name of the Theotokos, as it were, their war-cry? As a matter of history, the 
Gaianites accepted the orthodox teaching on the Incarnation. Leontius of Byzantium? 
writes of them: “The Gaianites confess that the Divine Word became incarnate of the 
Virgin completely and really ; but they declare that after the Union (of Godhead and Man- 
hood) the Body (of Christ) was incorruptible.” He goes on to state that in their view, this 
Body being immune from decay and suffering, Christ of His own will submitted to endure 
the Passion. Moreover, the heresiarch, Julian, in the third of his Anathemas‘ denounces 
any who assert that the Incarnation was "phantastic." But as often happens in controversy 
where strong feeling is aroused, the admission of the truth of the Incarnation was ignored 
or treated as disingenuous by the opposite party, which charged the Gaianites with being 
Docetic. Thus Severus in his Letter to the Monks of the East* complains of what he has had 
to endure owing to him who declared the Body of Christ to be a phantasm ; and, again, 
in his Confutation of the Atheistic and Phantasiastic Doctrine of Julian* he denounces the 
Gaianites as Manichees and “Phantasiasts.” Finally,” he hurls at them a quotation from 
Polycarp: “if the Word of God did not suffer in the body and die (as you say), then it 
would be vain to speak of Him as born of the Virgin." This important point is also urged 
by John of Damascus*: “if [the Body] was incorruptible, it was not of one substance with 
us, but was apparently (ŝoxýoe:), and not really born. . . . And if it was only apparently born, 
the mystery of the Dispensation (i.e., the Incarnation) is an imposture and a sham, and 
[Christ] was apparently and not really born Man." Sincerely or insincerely, then, their 
opponents held that the Gaianites denied the truth of the Incarnation—a denial which 
involved a lowering of the status of the Virgin, who would then have been only apparently 
the Mother of Christ, so rendering the title Theotokos or Deipara (Mother of God) 
meaningless. 

There is good reason, then, for holding that the “duplicate” monasteries arose at the 
time of the Gaianite heresy. They were founded to accommodate the Severian monks who 


1 See Apopbth. Pair., Phocas, 1, quoted p. 222. 8 De fide orthodoxa, 111, 28. That the Phantasiast doctrine 
2 Ib. logically destroyed the Virgin's title to be Theotokos is 
3 De sedis, x. clearly put in Justinian’s manifesto (Chron. pasc., in Migne, 
4 See Assemani, B.A.V.C., tom. 111, p. 230. P.G., xcii, col. 893): tots dartaciay eigdyovras, åpvov- 
5 Id., p. 229. pévovs òè Tiyv èk Tis dylas `A ercapfévov kal Ocorókov Mapias 
6 Id., p. 232. Anbu cdpxwow Tot Kvpíov. 


7 Adv. Julianum, in Mai, Spicilegium Romanum, x, 199. 
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had been ejected by the Julianists, and what more natural than that, while refusing to 
cut themselves off from the patron saints of their original monasteries, they should dedicate 
their new churches to the Theotokos, whose title best symbolized what they believed, or 
affected to believe, to be the essence of the matter in dispute—the reality of the Incarnation? 

Of the “duplicate,” or Theotokos, monasteries not much is to be said. The Church of 
Aristomachus, ‘‘The Virgin of Saint Macarius” as we conjecture, became the sanctuary 
of the Forty-nine Martyrs, in the seventh century.! The “Virgin of Abba Bishói" was 
purchased from the Coptic patriarch, possibly in the eighth century, and became the famous 
Syrian Monastery? Makrizi mentions that the “Virgin of Saint John the Little" was 
occupied by Abyssinian monks in the fifteenth century when their own convent had become 
ruined; while the “Virgin of Baramüs," mentioned in the fourteenth century, was still 
existing when the topographer wrote. 


1 It was certainly in ruins in the time of Makrizi. 3 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vt, §§ 70, 71. 
2 See p. 315. 
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SCETIS AS THE METROPOLIS OF THE 
MONOPHYSITE CHURCH 


1. Oppression of tbe Monopbysites 


ROM the time of Zeno down to the beginning of the reign of Justinian the Mono- 

physites of Egypt as a body seem to have remained unmolested by the authorities ; 

and there are some signs that during this period the religious feud had lost something 
of its bitterness. This is illustrated by the Acts of St. Arethas,? where we are informed that 
the Emperor Justin I wrote to Timothy III, the Patriarch of Alexandria, urging him to induce 
Elesbaan, King of Ethiopia, to attack Dunaan, the persecuting prince of the Homeritae. In 
April of the third indiction,* therefore, Timothy, “the most holy bishop. . .gathered all the 
orthodox and a multitude of the monks in Nitria and Scetis,” and after holding a solemn 
procession and vigil, sent the Sacrament to Elesbaan of Ethiopia. When a ** Chalcedonian" 
prince could make such an appeal to a distinctly Monophysite* prelate, and when both the 
Orthodox and the monks of Nitria and Scetis—who were certainly largely Monophysite— 
could meet together in one common religious act, it is clear that fanaticism was then 
dormant. Indeed it is possible that what they suffered under Justinian and more especially 
under Heraclius, led the Copts to paint their whole earlier history in colors darker than the 
reality. 

It was Justinian's unfortunate penchant for theology that reopened and aggravated the 
old difference. The attempts made by this emperor to maintain the Orthodox Church in 
Egypt led indirectly to the aggrandizement of the Monastery of Saint Macarius. The only 
direct authority for this statement is the Melkite historian Eutychius.5 


1 Cf. Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. xxiv, note 1. placed by that of a (probably mythical) patriarch, Asterius : 

2 Ada SS., Oct. x, p. 743. on this point see id., Oct. x, p. 710. 

3 Le., in 525: see id., p. 746. 5 Annales, ed. Pococke, 11, pp. 148f. Eutychius (Sa'id ibn 

4 So true is this that in the text of the Acta by Meta- Batrik), the Melkite patriarch and historian, flourished in 
phrastes (id., June v, p. 64*) the name of Timothy is re- the earlier half of the X century. 
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Theodosius (says Eutychius) held the patriarchate for three years, and was then deposed 
in favor of Caius (i.e., Gaianus) “who was a Manichee and an archdeacon.” Gaianus was 
patriarch for two years and then made way for the restored Theodosius, who sat for five 
years more until he was summoned to Constantinople by Justinian and banished.t There- 
fore Justinian appointed three successive Melkite patriarchs. The first, Paul, was slain by 
the Copts after two years, while the second, Dalmius (i.e., Zoilus), remained patriarch for 
five years, when he abandoned so dangerous a post and fled. Justinian then appointed 
Apollinarius, who combined the post of commander of the forces with that of patriarch. 
On his arrival, the soldier-prelate approached the church wrapped in his military cloak, 
but on entering threw off his disguise and commenced the service. The Monophysites met 
this ruse by stoning him out of the church, but were summoned three days later to assemble 
to hear an edict of the emperor read. Bodies of troops were stationed near at hand with 
orders to act upon a given signal; and when Apollinarius, after threatening the people and 
calling upon them to accept the Council of Chalcedon, was again stoned by the assembled 
people, the troops burst in and massacred all and sundry. * But"—continues Eutychius— 
“a great multitude of them took to flight to the Wadi Habib, to the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius. . .. And since that time the [patriarchal] chair of the Jacobites has been in the 
Monastery of Abû Makar to this day." 

Can this massacre be regarded as historical? Eutychius, as a Melkite, no doubt regarded 
the deed as an act of righteous vengeance. But the same story is also found in the Refutation 
of Eutychius by Severus of Ashmunén,? the stone throwing on the part of the Copts alone 
excepted ; and the Chronicon orientale mentions the exploit twice over,’ stating that twenty 
thousand Jacobites were slain “in the very churches." Makrizi* repeats the account of 
Eutychius, estimating the victims at two hundred thousand. In the tenth century, there- 
fore, the massacre was generally accepted as an historical event. But earlier authorities, 
such as John of Nikiu and the sources used in the compilation of the History of the Patriarchs, 
know nothing of this massacre; and it is strongly to be suspected that the story is in part 
based upon the perverted account of the Gaianite affray given in the Chronicon orientale 
and by Makrizi (where Apollinarius and the Tome of Leo take the place of Julian and his 
Tomarion) and for the rest is a mere doublet of the alleged massacre of Alexandrians 


which followed the murder of Proterius, the fifth-century successor of Dioscorus 1.5 


1 Eutychius dates this—wrongly—in the first year of 3 Ed. Ecchellensis, pp. 100, 102. 
Justinian (527) and places the consecration of Theodosius 4 Gescb. d. Copt., ed. Wüstenfeld, ch. tv, p. 44- 
in the second year of Justin I (519-520). The Hist. Patr., 5 See p. 229, note 1. 
p. 204, makes Theodosius hold office for four years before 6 For this massacre see Hist. Pair., p. 379; Synax. 
his banishment (535-538|9). (Eth.), Nahase 23 (ed. Guidi, P.O., ix, p. 374); Michael 
2 P.O., m, p. 203. the Syrian, Chron., trans. Chabot, 11, 124 f. 
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2. Evidence for the Transfer of the Patriarchal Seat 


What, then, of the statement that “since that time the chair of the Jacobites has been 
in the Monastery of Abû Makar to this day"? Two converging lines of evidence show that 
it is substantially true: 

First, though there was probably no massacre and consequently no “flight” to the Wadi 
Habib, it is a fact that Apollinarius excluded the Monophysite hierarchy from Alexandria. 
In a notice concerning the Melkite patriarchs appointed after the banishment of Theo- 
dosius I, the History of the Patriarchs? mentions Paul of Tinnis, and then (omitting Zoilus) 
declares that “they appointed in his stead Apollinaris, who also took possession of the 
church, by the prince's (Justinian’s) authority ; and he ordered that none of the believing 
bishops should be seen in the city of Alexandria.” Again, after an account of the circum- 
stances in which Peter IV was elected (567) as Monophysite successor to Theodosius, the 
same authority states that Peter’s adherents “could not bring him into the city openly, 
through fear of the prince, and of Apollinaris, the patriarch of the heretics."? Lastly, 
this ban on the Monophysite prelates was not merely temporary; for it is recorded of 
Anastasius (patriarch, 605-606) that he ventured into the city although “the orthodox 
bishops were forbidden to enter Alexandria.”? 

The Jacobite patriarch and bishops, excluded from the city of Saint Mark, must have 
chosen a new ecclesiastical center—presumably in a place remote enough to secure their 
gatherings from molestation and from any coup attempted by the Byzantine authorities. 
The patriarchal residence, indeed, was during the late Byzantine Period at Enaton (other- 
wise Pihenaton or El Zajáj); Peter IV resided there at the Church of Saint Joseph,‘ and 
Damian, his successor, at the Monastery of Mount Tabor.: But it is extremely unlikely that 
such great assemblies as met together for the enthronement of a patriarch, the consecration 
of chrism, or the celebration of Easter were held so near Alexandria, otherwise the Melkite 
patriarch might have easily arrested all the leaders of the Monophysite Church at once. 
The statement of Eutychius implies, of course, that such assemblies were held at the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius where there would be no fear of molestation. 

Our second line of evidence tends to show that the Monastery of Macarius was, in fact, 
at one time such a patriarchal seat. This evidence consists in certain privileges—evidently 
historic survivals—claimed by the monastery in question in the early Arab Period and in 
the Middle Ages: 

(1) A newly elected patriarch was required to go through a secondary ceremony of en- 
thronement at the Monastery of Macarius after his consecration at Alexandria. The earliest 
recorded instance of this practice belongs to the tenth century, but since the ceremony is 
described as "customary " its origin was clearly much earlier. Thus it is stated that after 


1 Page 205. 2 Id., p. 206. 3 Id., p. 214. 
4 Id., pp. 206 f. 5 Id., p. 210. 
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election the Patriarch Menas I (931—954) “went through the customary proceedings in 
Alexandria and at the Church of Saint Macarius and at Misr."! The nature of these 
“proceedings” is partly explained in subsequent allusions to the custom. Macarius II 
was forced by the monks to celebrate his first Liturgy (after consecration at Alexandria 
in 1103) at the Monastery of Saint Macarius according to custom?; Gabriel II, returning 
from Alexandria in 1131, went to the monastery "that he might be proclaimed there 
according to the custom with the newly appointed patriarchs.”* Lastly, Makrizi records 
that “a patriarch was not recognized by them (i.e., the monks of Saint Macarius) until 
they had made him take his seat in this monastery after he had sat upon the throne of 
Alexandria.” + After the essential ceremony at Alexandria, then, the patriarch was enthroned 
and proclaimed at the Monastery of Saint Macarius, and celebrated his first Liturgy there. 

(2) The patriarch spent Lent, or at any rate some part of it,5 in the monastery and 
celebrated Easter there, whereas in the time of Abba Daniel he used to keep Easter at 
Alexandria, where he was visited by the Hegumen of Scetis.* This custom is first noticed 
in the history of Abba James (patriarch, 819-830), who went to the desert on the approach 
of the Forty Days to encourage the monks, and remained until Easter “as the custom 
of the patriarchs was.”? Similar statements are made concerning other ninth-century 
patriarchs, such as Joseph, Michael I], and Shenáüdeh I. 

(3) One of the patriarch's most sacred functions was the consecration of chrism in Holy 
Week. This rite was regularly celebrated through the Middle Ages at the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius,®at first annually, but later at varying intervals of time. The custom is indeed 
first noticed in the history of Menas II (957-977), when we are told that extraordinary 
circumstances prevented this patriarch from going out to perform the rite (as usual)*; but 
it certainly is as old as the custom of keeping Lent and Easter in the desert. The Copts 
themselves state that “when disturbance and trouble came upon us, this rite was trans- 
ferred to the Monastery of the holy Abi Makar” (i.e., from Alexandria). 

In virtue of these privileges the Monastery of Saint Macarius became the peer in dignity of 
the Church of Alexandria itself; and in this connection it is significant that a Coptic Ms. of 
the first half of the ninth century refers to “the Church of our Great Father Abba Makari” as 
* Catholicand Apostolic, "t and that this church contained aspecial sanctuary of Saint Mark.” 


1 Hist. Patr., B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, p. 69. desert of Scetis: see the Synax. (Eth.), Nahase 29 (P.O., 
2 Id., p. 210. IX, p. 421). 
3 Id., p. 226. 8 This was positively enjoined, unless insuperable ob- 
4 Wiistenfeld, Gescb. d. Copt., ch. vit, § 67. stacles prevented it. See p. 374, on the consecration of 
5 The length of time spent in the desert was gradually chrism. 

curtailed, and ultimately even the celebration of Easter 9 Hist. Patr., B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, p. 76. 

there was dropped. 10 The Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
6 See p. 243. fol. 9 f. on 
7 Hist. Pair., p. 566. It is true that Mark III (799-819) 11 See the Leipzig Cod. Tisch., xxiv, 23. “Catholic” is 


equivalent to our own term “cathedral,” i.e., episcopal; 
“Apostolic” implies close connection with the See of 
S. Mark. 12 See p. 376. 


went to El Zajâj to live in retirement during the fast after 
his consecration (id., p. 520) but it appears that either 
before or after this (possibly at Easter) he went to the 
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How, then, and when did the Monastery of Saint Macarius acquire this exalted status? 
Renaudot! suggests that it was bestowed by Benjamin I at the time of his consecration 
of the Church of Saint Macarius. But this suggestion fails to show any reason or intelligible 
motive for such a step. Benjamin had been generously treated by the Muslim conquerors; 
why then should he have chosen to transfer the most sacred functions of the patriarchate 
from Alexandria to the desert monastery soon after the Arab Conquest? Surely the two 
lines of evidence set forth above point unswervingly to some such conclusion as is embodied 
in the statement of Eutychius—that during the time of Byzantine oppression the Mono- 
physite Church made the Monastery of Saint Macarius its patriarchal seat, assembling 
there for the most solemn and important rites in its Calendar. 

All we need then to assume is that when the Arab Conquest left the Monophysite bishops 
free to enter Alexandria, the consecration of patriarchs in that city was resumed, while the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius was rewarded for the service it had rendered by a grant of the 
rights enumerated above. It need hardly be said that the whole transaction marks a new era 
in the national importance of the monastery, and accounts for its prominence, increasing 
from this time forward, in ecclesiastical politics. 

The actual date of this transfer depends, of course, upon that of Apollinarius' appoint- 
ment, which itself is very uncertain. Provisionally we may accept the direct statement of 
Victor Tununensis? that it was in 551 that Zoilus was deposed for refusing to condemn 
the Three Chapters, and Apollinarius appointed by Justinian, or the view of Gutschmid* 
that the latter held office from 550 to 569. 


1 Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 406. 

2 Chron. (Migne, P.L., xvin, col. 959). An alternative 
date is directly asserted by Eutychius (ed. cit., 11, p. 156), 
who assigns the “massacre” to the 15th year of Justinian 
(541) and indirectly implies in his statement (id., p. 172) 
that the Council of Constantinople (553) took place in the 
13th year of the “prefecture” of Apollinarius. But the 
same author asserts (pp. 184-187) that Apollinarius died 
in his 19th year of office (i.e., in 559), which clashes with 
the evidence of Evagrius (H.E., 1v, 39) that Apollinarius 
was still Melkite patriarch when Justinian adopted the 
doctrine of the “Aphthartodocetae,” and of the Hist. Patr., 
p. 207, where he is alleged to have survived the emperor. 


For a minute discussion of the date of Apollinarius and his 
Melkite predecessors, Paul and Zoilus, see the Dissertatio 
ad liberatum, cap. 1 (Migne, P.L., xviii, col. 1051 f.). The 
matter cannot be discussed in all its bearings here. 

3 Verzeichnis d. Patriarchen von Alexandrien (Kleine 
Schriften, 11, p. 469). John of Nikiu, Chron., xciv, 8, asserts 
that Justinian appointed “Apollinaris, count of the Monas- 
tery of Banton (Pihenaton?), to be patriarch...in the 
city of Alexandria and the other cities of Egypt"; but in 
xcii, ro, calls him Apollinaris of the Monastery of Salama 
Se ee ere 
tion (!). 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL THE HEGUMEN 


1. Sources for the Life of Daniel 


F we except the (probably) mythical Hilaria and Samuel of Kalamün, whose connection 
is only partial, the history of Scetis in the Byzantine Period can show but one individual 
figure worthy of remark—that of Daniel the Hegumen. No formal biography of Daniel 
exists, and for our knowledge of his career we are dependent on a collection of anec- 
dotes, extant in Greek, Coptic, Ethiopic, Syriac, and Arabic versions. It is possible or 
probable that some of these anecdotes do not properly belong to the sixth-century Daniel; 
and in the case of "genuine" episodes it is not always easy to be sure how much is fact 


and how much is fiction.* 


2. Anecdotes of Daniel's Early and Middle Life 


Daniel was born apparently in 485.4 His birthplace and original condition in life are His birth, etc- 
unnoticed. Clugnet conjectures’ from the statement that a message delivered by Daniel 
to the monks of a monastery in Upper Egypt (probably Bauit) was interpreted,’ that he 
was of Greek origin and knew no Coptic; but this is unlikely. Daniel, as a monk in Scetis 
from childhood and Hegumen of the Desert, must certainly have known Coptic, and the 


1 The Greek, Coptic, and Syriac versions are edited by dote where there appeared to be a special reason for 
Clugnet, Guidi, and Nau, respectively in Clugnet's Vie et doing so. 
récits de Abbé Daniel le Scétiote (in the Bzbliotb2que bagio- 4 Daniel was 40 years of age (dre 8è quqv veórepos érav 
grapbique orientale), Paris, 1901, reprinted from R.O.C., v, Tercapáxovra: Clugnet, Vie de T Abbé Daniel, p. 32) im- 
PP- 49 f., 254 f., 370 f., 535 f. The Ethiopic version is edited mediately before Eulogius found his treasure in 524 or 525 
by Goldschmidt and Pereira, Vida do Abba Daniel, Lisbon, (see p. 242). Both Clugnet (p. iii) and Cauwenbergh (p. 19) 


1897. For two additional incidents respecting Daniel, see perversely take the Greek phrase to mean that Daniel first 
John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cxtv, and the Ethiopic met Eulogius 40 years before the visit recorded in the text. 
Synax. for Hamlé 1 (P.O., vit, p. 211). These appear to be For vedrepos applied to a man of 40, cf. Palladius, Hist. 
unknown to Clugnet. Laus., ch. xvii, where Macarius the Great is said to have 
2 See the discussion in Cauwenbergh's Étude sur les become a monk in youth at the age of 30 (rpuikovraerijs 
moines d’ Egypie, pp. 23 f. &veXÓàv véos). 
3 Id., p. 29. In the account given below of Daniel's life 5 Op. cit., p. iv. A 
I have discussed only the historical value of an anec- 6 Op. cit., p. 23, peĝnppývevoev airà. aiyyrrori. 
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interpretation was, no doubt, from the Bohairic into the Sahidic dialect rather than from 
Greek into Coptic. John Moschus, at any rate, distinctly calls him an Egyptian.' 

Daniel went toScetis in childhood (ex zai8ó8ev dmerd Garo êv rj S«7jrp)?; but nothing is known 
of his early monastic life save that he was thrice captured by the barbarians. On the first 
occasion he lived amongst the barbarians for two years, and then was ransomed by a 
charitable mariner. Not long after, he was again taken, but contrived to escape after 
six months of captivity. 

When enslaved for a third time, Daniel killed his captor with a stone, but after making 
his escape, he became uneasy at the thought of the homicide he had committed, and con- 
sulted Timothy III, the Patriarch of Alexandria, as to what penance he should undergo. 
Timothy assured him that in killing the barbarian he had only slain a wild beast and 
that, though he should have left his deliverance for God to effect, he was not guilty of 
murder. Still unsatisfied, Daniel went, the story alleges, to Rome to interview the pope, 
but on receiving much the same verdict, consulted in turn the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Ephesus, Jerusalem, and Antioch. Finally he gave himself up to the civil authorities at 
Alexandria, but was dismissed by the magistrate with the wish that he had slain seven 
more barbarians.’ Unable to receive the punishment he felt he deserved, Daniel by way 
of expiation took charge of a cripple whom he lodged in his cell in Scetis and tended. 

Next, perhaps, in order of date is the episode of Eulogius the Quarryman. After a visit 
paid to Eulogius, then more than one hundred years of age, Daniel was induced by his 
disciple to relate the man's story. In his earlier life, it appeared, he had been remarkable 
for his hospitality to strangers and had entertained, amongst others, Daniel himself. Out 
of gratitude Daniel had prayed that Eulogius' wealth might be increased, that so he might 
entertain yet more strangers. The prayer was granted on condition that Daniel himself 
should stand surety for the soul of Eulogius, and the quarryman became suddenly rich, 
having found a large treasure. Contrary to Daniel's expectation, he went to Constantinople, 
where his riches secured him the favor of Justin I and his court. Daniel, greatly distressed 
at the alteration made by riches in the nature of Eulogius, and feeling himself liable to pay 
the promised forfeit, went to Constantinople to entreat the mercy of the ex-quarryman. 
Failing to see Eulogius, however, he committed the matter to God and returned to 
Scetis. 

After the death of Justin, however, Eulogius became engaged in a conspiracy against 
Justinian (in 532), and had to flee from Constantinople, leaving all his wealth ; he returned 


1 Pratum spirituale, CXIV. 5 Clugnet, op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Clugnet, Vie de l Abbé Daniel, p. 27. 6 Id., pp. 3of. Eulogius found his treasure and went to 

3 There is no need to assume a barbarian raid on Scetis Byzantium when Justin was emperor (518-527), and as 
at this period. Probably Daniel was an isolated captive. the context clearly shows (id., pp. 33, 34, 36) two years 

4 Timothy became patriarch in 518, and the consulta- and four months before the death of Justin, i.e., in 
tion must have taken place after—probably shortly after— 525. 


that date, possibly about 520. 
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to Egypt, where he resumed his former occupation, practising hospitality as in the days 
before his rise to wealth and greatness. 

A third anecdote,! which must be dated earlier than 535,? shows that Daniel had become 
Hegumen of Scetis? before that date. Daniel had goneup to Alexandria to visit the patriarch 
at the “Great Feast," as was the custom with the Hegumen of Scetis, and there found a 
certain Mark who lived the life of a beggar and pretended to be an idiot. By his power of 
discernment Daniel perceived that this beggar was really a saint of great virtue, and 
bringing him before the patriarch, forced him to tell the story of his life. Mark then related 
that to atone for fifteen years of sinful life, he had lived for eight years at To Pempton 
(“Five Miles") outside Alexandria, and for the past eight years in the city itself where, 
as a penance, he exposed himself to the jeers of men by pretending to be witless. After this 
confession, Mark was made to sleep at the patriarch's residence, where Daniel was lodging; 
but on the next day it was found that the saint had died in the night. When Daniel was 
informed of this, he gave the news to the patriarch, who communicated it to the com- 
mandant or governor. All business was suspended in the city ; and Daniel sent his disciple 
to summon the monks of the desert to attend Mark's funeral. “And all Scetis went up, 
wearing white garments, with branches and palm leaves, likewise also Enaton (‘Nine 
Miles’) and Cellia, and they of the Mount of Nitria, and all the aurae near Alexandria, 
so that for five days the remains were not buried. . . . And all the city with branches and 
candles, and bedewing the city with tears, carried forth the precious remains of the blessed 
Mark." + 

Other incidents, which cannot be chronologically arranged, contribute something to our 
picture of Abba Daniel. He is represented as living in Scetis the ordinary life of a monk, 
laboring with his hands and carrying the baskets or mats made by him to Terenuthis and 
elsewhere in the Delta for sale His preternatural powers were renowned: John Moschus* 
relates that at Terenuthis he was besought by a young man to pray that his wife might 
bear him a child. When a son was born to the couple, ill-natured persons alleged that Daniel 
was the real father. Daniel bade the young man assemble his friends and relatives, and 
in the presence of the gathering, took the child in his arms and asked him who was his 
father. The baby, then three weeks old, pointed to the young husband and said: “This 


E 


man. 


1 Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, pp. 12 f. 

2 Unless we are prepared to admit that Daniel was a 
Melkite, the patriarch mentioned in this anecdote, who is 
on good terms with the Commandant of Alexandria, can 
hardly be other than Timothy III (who died 535). Theo- 
dosius I is unlikely, since his actual tenure of the patri- 
archate was both brief and troublous; Peter IV (see p. 238) 
was not permitted to enter Alexandria and is, therefore, 
out of the question. But if Daniel could be shown to have 
been a Melkite, the patriarch in question might be either 
Paul, Zoilus, or Apollinarius, who were appointed after the 


banishment of Theodosius. In that case the date of the 
incident would remain quite undetermined. 

3 An Arabic version (B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 276, 
fol. 153, verso) of the story of Dulas (see Clugnet, op. cit., 
pp. 64 f.) states that Daniel was Superior of the Convent 
of Am el Madshab before he became Hegumen of Scetis. 

4 Clugnet, op. cit., p. 14. 

5 John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cxiv; Clugnet, op. 
cit., p. 32, ll. 22 f. 

6 Loc. cit. 
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Daniel was specially famous for his gift of discernment, as shown in the case of Mark 
the Fool. Other instances of its use are given in the anecdotes of the nun who feigned 
drunkenness to conceal her devotion,! and of the blind beggar who gave away the alms he 
received to the sick and helpless?; and from the Synaxarium? we learn that when the two 
priests Benjamin and Beyoka came to ask where their dead father had deposited the sacred 
vessels of the church at Tuna, he was at least aware of the reason for their coming and 
was able to direct them to a man who could reveal the secret. 

Another well-marked feature in the disposition of Abba Daniel is the fondness for travel 
which is illustrated in almost every anecdote. In connection with the homicide which he 
had committed, Daniel, it will be remembered, travelled (if we may believe the story) to 
Rome, Constantinople, Ephesus, Antioch, and Jerusalem; and he paid a second visit to 
Constantinople in his anxiety on account of Eulogius. In Egypt itself he appears to have 
been constantly travelling: visits to Alexandria are recorded in the episodes of Mark the 
Fool, of the Beggar-Saint, and of Thomais*; and he seems to have been frequently at the 
monasteries in the neighborhood of Alexandria, such as Oktokaidekaton.* Besides these 
instances, we find him at least once journeying into the “Upper Thebaid” in the neigh- 
borhood of Hermopolis Magna* and into the “Thebaid” to the place where Eulogius 
dwelt.’ It is only difficult to see how with all this travelling Daniel's protégés, such as the 
cripple* and Anastasia, who were dependent upon him alone, can have continued to exist. 
If Daniel's attitude towards current controversies were clearer, we might assume that 
Daniel was a Theodosian and that his absences from Scetis were due to the hostility of the 
Gaianite majority of the monks. 

Perhaps the most famous anecdote related of Abba Daniel is that which tells the story 
of Anastasia? This personage was a lady of patrician rank who is identified in one docu- 
ment with Anastasia the Deaconess, the correspondent of Severus." Being troubled by 
the advances of the Emperor Justinian, she fled to Alexandria and there founded the 
Monastery of "the Patrician Lady" at To Pempton. After the death of the Empress 
Theodora (548), Justinian renewed his attentions; and Anastasia fled to Scetis where 
(according to a Coptic source)! she prayed over the tomb of the Forty-nine Martyrs and 
was moved to go to Abba Daniel “who was Father of Shiét." To Daniel she confided her 
story, and was assigned a cell eighteen miles distant from Scetis itself. Here she lived as 
a recluse, visiting Daniel secretly once a week (probably to receive the Communion), and 
being supplied with water by one of Daniel's disciples. 


1 Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, pp. 24, 25. 8 Id., pp. 28 f. 

2 Id., pp. 15, 16. 9 Id., pp. 2f.; cf. Synax., ed. Basset, pp. 669 f. 

3 (Eth.) P.O., vu, pp. 210 f. 10 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, p. 349; see also the references 
4 Clugnet, op. cit., pp. 12, 15, 17. given by Clugnet, op. cit., p. xii. Cauwenbergh suggests 
5 Id., pp. 18, 51, 57. that she may have been one of the religious who fled from 
6 Id., p. 23. Antioch with Severus in 518: cf. Hist. Patr., p. 189. 

7 Ld., p. 30. 11 Nofices el extraits, XXXIX, p. 349. 
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Twenty-eight years after Anastasia's arrival in Scetis, Daniel's disciple found at her 
door an ostracon with the words, “ Bring the tools and come hither." When Daniel received 
this message he knew that the recluse was at the point of death and, on visiting her with 
his disciple, was able to administer the Communion and receive her last words before she 
died. After burying her, Daniel revealed her history to his disciple. If Anastasia came to 
Scetis (as the story alleges)! immediately after the death of the Empress Theodora, and 
lived in the desert for twenty-eight years, this incident must be regarded as covering the 
period 548-576; but, as we shall see, there is reason to doubt this dating. 

The episode of Andronicus and Athanasia stands first in the series relating to Abba 
Daniel for human interest. Suspicion has been cast upon the sixth-century date of the 
incident?; but there should be no hesitation in identifying the Daniel of this story with the 
well-known hegumen.* 

Andronicus, the silversmith, and his wife Athanasia were wealthy and charitable in- 
habitants of Antioch whose children had died suddenly. In their sorrow they agreed to 
adopt the monastic life and, leaving all that they possessed, departed on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. From that place they travelled to Egypt, where they visited the shrine of Saint 
Menas in or near Alexandria.‘ 

From Saint Menas, Andronicus went on alone to Scetis, where he visited each laura in 
turn. Hearing Abba Daniel spoken of, he contrived to meet the old man and told him all 
his story. Daniel bade him return to fetch his wife and place her in a convent of the 
Tabennesiote Order, promising to furnish them with letters to the superior. Thus Andronicus 
and Athanasia came to be separated, the latter remaining in the Tabennesiote convent, 
the former returning to Scetis, where Abba Daniel gave him the habit and taught him the 
rule of the monastic life. 

After living for twelve years as Daniel's disciple, Andronicus asked to be allowed to 
go to visit the “Holy Places" (Jerusalem). While on his journey, he fell in with his own 
wife, Athanasia, who, dressed in male attire, was also making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
The two journeyed together, and though Athanasia had from the first recognized her 
husband, Andronicus remained ignorant of the identity of his companion. 

After their pilgrimage was ended, the two agreed to live together at Oktokaidekaton, and 


1 It is noteworthy that Clugnet's A Text does not con- VI century. Such are the visits of Syrians to Egypt 
tain this important detail, which is found in the B and (common in the VI century), the reference to the laurae of 
C Texts (Vie de l Abbé Daniel, pp. 7, 8). Scetis, the importance of Oktokaidekaton near Alexandria, 

2 See Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les moines d’ Égypte, p. 21. and the general topography. 

3 Delehaye, Analecta Bollandiana, xxt, p. 96, points out 4 Cf. Clugnet, Vie de I'Abbé Daniel, p. 50: xaraXaufá- 


that certain Mss. (unused by Clugnet) date the episode vovo: Tov dyiov Mxyüy 'AMefavópcías and p. 54: K- Tiv vaoy 
in the days of Theodosius, the Great King (378-395). A To dylov Myva èv 'AXefavüpeia ; it must, therefore, be in 
IV century date is impossible (at any rate for Clugnet's the region of Alexandria and not the Menas Sanctuary 
recensions), for: (a) there is no Daniel eminent in Scetis found by Kaufmann. From id., p. 51, it appears to have 
in the days of Theodosius; (b) the details of the story been not far from Oktokaidekaton. 

are inconsistent with the earlier date, and point to the 
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there resided for twelve years, being frequently visited by Daniel. At the end of that time 
Athanasia died and her secret became known for the first time. Shortly after her burial, 
which was celebrated with great honor, all Alexandria and Scetis being present, Andronicus 
himself fell sick and died and was buried, as he had wished, by the side of his wife. 


3. Closing Events of Abba Daniel's Life 


The later events of Daniel's life are recorded only in the Coptic and Ethiopic versions! ; 
one at least of these, the episode of the Tome of Leo, must be regarded as of extremely 
doubtful authenticity. When the Emperor Justinian sought to inforce a general subscrip- 
tion to the Tome of Leo, Daniel (who was at the time Hegumen of Scetis) was warned by 
a special revelation and exhorted his monks to stand fast in the trial which was about to 
overtake them. A detachment of imperial troops came out to Scetis with the Tome. “Our 
holy father Abba Daniel, the superior, went to meet them with many seniors of the holy 
monks with him. And when the old man met the soldiers, the ‘Tome’ full of impiety was 
brought; and they urged the old man saying: ‘The Emperor has commanded that you all 
subscribe to the formula of the Faith.’ Our holy father Abba Daniel, the blessed Superior, 
answered and said to the soldiers, ‘What formula of the Faith is this?’ They said unto him: 
‘That of the great Council of Chalcedon, in which were assembled the 634 bishops.’ Our 
holy father Abba Daniel, full of the grace, took this ‘Tome,’ full of all impiety, and tare it, 
crying out and saying to the soldiers: ‘Anathema on the impure synod of Chalcedon, 
anathema on whosoever is in communion with it, anathema on whosoever holds a belief 
in agreement with it....To the end of our latest breath we believe in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, consubstantial Trinity in one single Divinity. But when the soldiers 
saw the great firmness of our holy father Abba Daniel. . they were filled with anger; they 
took him and inflicted great torments upon him, so that he was within a little of dying 
through the great cruelty with which they treated him. Also the old men suffered many 
tribulations and many punishments, so that they were scattered throughout all the land 
of Egypt.” 

Daniel himself fled with his disciple and reached Tambok, “a little village of Egypt," 
west of which he constructed a small monastery. Here he lived in great austerity for 
“many days," until the death of Justinian (565). 

It is obvious that this episode cannot be reconciled with the story of Anastasia; for if 
Daniel was driven from Scetis and lived for *many days” at Tambok, how could Anastasia, 
who was dependent upon him alone, continue to exist? We must, therefore, consider 
which, if either, of these two episodes is to be treated as historical. First as to Anastasia: 
the story of this saint uses that well-worn Coptic motif of a woman living in disguise as 4 


1 For the Coptic text (edited by Guidi) see Clugnet, Vie de I’ Abbé Daniel, pp. 95 f. 
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hermit which we have already twice encountered,* and therein is open to suspicion. But 
the combined facts that Anastasia seems to have been an historical personage;? and that 
she is recognized by the Greek Church, as well as the Coptic, go to show that her story has 
at any rate some foundation in fact. 

It is a pity that as much can hardly be said for the episode of the Tome of Leo. As we 
have seen, it cannot be reconciled with the story of Anastasia, but there are further diffi- 
culties. Despite the ill names which the Emperor Justinian and the Prefect-Patriarch 
Apollinarius bear in Coptic sources, there is no clear evidence that any policy of coercion 
and intimidation was inaugurated by them in Egypt.? Apollinarius, as patriarch himself, 
naturally objected to the presence of a Monophysite “pretender” in the archiepiscopal city 
of Saint Mark; but indirect evidence shows fairly clearly that he did not interfere with the 
Jacobites outside Alexandria. Peter IV himself resided unmolested at Enaton, nine miles 
only from Alexandria; could he have done so if the Melkite patriarch was forcing all 
and sundry to subscribe to the Tome of Leo? Also, the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
itself became at this time the official seat of the Jacobite patriarchate—surely because 
there was no prospect of molestation. Again, though arguments as to Daniel's dogmatic 
persuasion can be evenly (and inconclusively) balanced,‘ what we know of him hardly 
suggests the raging fanatic of the Coptic episode. Age and hard experience do indeed bring 
about changes of attitude in such matters; but in youth, at any rate, Daniel is represented 
—Trightly or wrongly—as showing a fine catholicity in consulting first the Monophysite 
Timothy III and then the orthodox Pope of Rome and the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Clugnet* also points to the contrast between the humane and gentle nature of Daniel as 
shown in the ordinary episodes and the furious bigotry exhibited in that under discussion.* 
We must conclude, then, that the story of the Tome of Leo is apocryphal, and that it 
has been inserted in the Coptic version rather than deleted from the Greek under Orthodox 
influence. Probability is that it is a mere reflection from its almost exact counterpart in 
the history of Samuel of Kalamün." 

According to the Coptic version Daniel returned to Scetis on the death of Justinian 
(565). We may disbelieve in any "return"; but it is certain that at about this date the 
monasteries enjoyed a period of prosperity. In a short notice of the earlier life of Damian, 


1 See pp. 117 and 224. “published his edict on the faith in all the province of 
2 See p. 244. Anastasia seems to have been married: Alexandria," and "stirred up a severe persecution in the 
she is called $zárisca (wife of a consular) and is perhaps land of Egypt." 
identical with the mother of Georgia to whom Severus 4 Clugnet discusses this question (p. xxiv) but inclines 
writes (Select Letters of Severus, trans. Brooks, Section x, to hold that Daniel was orthodox. A further question for 
No. 8). discussion is whether Daniel was a Theodosian or a 
3 On this matter see Clugnet, Vie de I’ Abbé Daniel, Gaianite. 5 Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. xxiv. 
p. xxv. It must be added, however, that if Justinian and 6 Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les moines d’ Egypte, pp. 27 f., 
his representatives did not persecute in Egypt it is hard takes a different view and seems to consider that the 
to account for the bad odor in which he and they were episode is historical or at least not improbable. 
held. John of Nikiu (Chrom., xciv, 18) assertsthat Justinian 7 See p. 255. 
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the syncellus of Peter IV, the History of the Patriarchs: relates that “he (Damian) had been 
a monk from his vouth in the wilderness of Wádi Habib, and was brought up by saints in 
the Monastery of Saint John (i.e., of John the Little), where he remained sixteen years... 
before he came to Pihenaton, to the Monastery of Mount Tabor, otherwise called Monas- 
tery of the Fathers. This was at the time of the rebuilding? of the four monasteries in 
Wadi Habib, which were growing up like the plants of the field. . . ; and to their inhabitants 
was brought all that they needed, and they worked industriously at the building." We can 
hardly be wrong in putting down this prosperity partly to the credit of Daniel whose fame, 
we must suppose, drew fresh recruits to the monasteries, attracted pilgrims, and brought 
to the desert the gifts and offerings of the faithful; and partly to the quasi-official status 
of the Monastery of Saint Macarius as the seat of the Jacobite patriarchate. 


4. Meletians in Scetis 


Prosperity, however, did not bring perfect harmony. The History of the Patriarchs* con- 
tinues as follows: “But there were among them (i.e., the monks of Scetis) the Meletians, 
] mean the followers of Meletius,‘ who used to receive the Chalice many times in the night, 
before they came to the church. For this reason, when the Father Damian. ..was counted 
worthy to sit upon the evangelical throne, he wrote to the holy mountain and commanded 
that the Meletians should be banished from it." 

Some fuller particulars of Damian’s struggle with these heretics are to be found in an 
account of this patriarch’s life contained in the Synaxarium’: “There were in the desert 
of Scetis at the Monastery of the holy Abba Macarius certain impious heretics, partisans 
of Meletius the Heresiarch. They used to drink wine in the night several times over and 
the next day receive the Holy Mysteries: they alleged that Our Lord...gave to His dis- 
ciples two cups. The first He gave them without saying, ‘This is my blood’: He gave a 
second cup afterwards, and said to them, ‘This is my blood.’ But the holy Damian revealed 
their error and said: ‘The first cup was with the Paschal victim of the Old Testament, 
which was the sacrifice of the Old Law, but as for the New Law, the Canons of the Apostles 
excommunicate all who taste anything before the Sacrifice." Upon this, some of the 
Meletians were converted ; others, persisting in their error, were banished. 


1 Page 209. of them in the Arsinoite nome. In the VI century they 

2 Crum suggests that this should rather be rendered were strong in the Fayyüm, to judge from the Petrie 
“this was at the time of the flourishing of the four mon- Papyri (512-513 A.D.) from Gurob relating to the sale of 
asteries...and their building was increasing...and their a monastery by an ex-Meletian monk to a Meletian priest 
people built continually.” Building or rebuilding was the (see Revue des études grecques, 1890, pp. 131 f.). They re- 
mere outcome of prosperity. appear at a later period (Hist. Pair., pp. 209 f.). For new 

3 Page 209. material relating to the Meletians, and for a history of the 

4 Meletius, Bishop of Assiüt, was contemporary with schism see Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, pp- 38 f. 
Peter | of Alexandria (see Athanasius, Contra Arianos, 5 Ethiopic, Sané 18 (June 12), P.O., 1, p. 630. 


Oratio, 1, 3). In Apophtb. Patr., Sisoes, xviii, we hear 
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Another notice in the Synaxarium! relating to John, Bishop of Borlos,? also deals with 
the suppression of these heretics. John had established a hostel for the sick and for strangers, 
but having met a monk who lauded the virtues of the monastic life, he gave away all he 
possessed and “‘departed for the mountain of Shihét; it was in the days of Abba Daniel, 
the Hegumen of the Desert." After living as a monk near Daniel, he became Bishop of 
Borlos. “In his days there were sectaries who communicated twenty times a day,* and were 
insolent." John excommunicated them and forbade them to follow these irregular practices, 
and, when they disobeyed him, “he besought the Lord; and fire came down from heaven 
and consumed their chief. At this sight, they were seized with fear, and obeyed the Lord 
and became orthodox." This account suggests that John was a superior in Scetis, probably 
of the Laura of Saint Macarius, and, no doubt under Daniel, carried out Damian's order 


for the suppression of the Meletians. 


5. The Fourth Sack of Scetis 


After the notice on the Meletians, the History of the Patriarchs‘ continues: And after 
a short time a voice came from heaven upon that desert (Scetis), saying: ‘Flee! flee!" 
And when the inhabitants of the “Four Monasteries” had left them, they were laid waste. 
The Coptic version of Abba Daniel's life also describes this barbarian raid: “not many 
days after our holy father Abba Daniel was returned to Shiét, the barbarians entered into 
the holy mount, bringing desolation upon the place, slaying the old men and carrying 
some of them away into their country." When this occurred, Daniel with his disciple 
retired once more to Tambok. 

Scetis was utterly devastated. Some fifty or sixty years later when Benjamin visited 
Scetis in his flight southwards, the monasteries were still suffering from the effects of this 
disaster.’ Other sources enable us to judge the completeness of the destruction. John 
Moschus, who travelled in Egypt after 578° and diligently visited monasteries, never speaks 
of a visit to Scetis (though he was at Terenuthis’ and Cellia), obviously because the 
monasteries had been utterly destroyed, or it was too dangerous to risk a visit to the few 
monks who may have still remained. On the other hand, he met in various places monks 
Text (ed. Seybold, p. 98) However dates this raid under 
Athanasius (sic) (? Anastasius, patriarch, 605-616), prob- 
ably confusing the destruction of Scetis with that of the 
six hundred “monasteries” at Enaton by the Persians, 
temp. Andronicus (patriarch, 616-622): see Hist. Pair., 
p. 221; Makrizi (Gesch. d. Copt., ed. Wiistenfeld, ch. 11, 
p- 48) merely states that “the Monasteries” were destroyed 


temp. Andronicus, without specifying which they were. 
I am indebted to W. E. Crum for the reference to Seybold's 


1 Ed. Basset, pp. 410 f. 

2 He is mentioned (with a disciple, John) in the Hist. 
Pair., p. 213 (P.O.,1, p. 477), With other bishops under Da- 
mian, “who tended the vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth." 
Borlos is the Coptic mapgaAAoc: see Amélineau, Géo- 
grapbie, p. 104. 

3 This detail shows that the * sectaries" were Meletians. 
If John was indeed at this time a superior in Scetis, his 
biographer has misplaced this incident which is made to 


appear as an episcopal act. text. 
4 Loc. cit. 6 Forthechronology of John Moschus see Cauwenbergh, 


5 Hist. Pair., p. 226, where it is again distinctly stated Etude sur les moines d’ Egypte, p. 50. 
that the sack took place temp. Damian. The Hamburg 7 Pratum spirituale, LIV. 8 Id., cxLiv. 
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who had once been in Scetis but had been scattered owing to the raid. Thus at Terenuthis 
he found Abba Theodore the Alexandrian who attributed the ruin of Scetis to the short- 
comings of the monks themselves, even as the fathers had foretold.t Another monk of 
Scetis, Abba Irenaeus, told him that “when the Barbarians came to Scetis, I withdrew 
and came to the region of Gaza."* A third, Abba Marcellus, confessed that in his early 
days only the recollection of the shame which befell a defeated charioteer in his native 
city of Apamea prevented him from leaving Scetis and returning to the world. He stayed, 
*until the barbarians came and sold me into 


€ 


he said, in the desert for thirty-five years 
Pentapolis and wasted Scetis'':—a welcome corroboration of the account given in the 
Coptic Life of Daniel. Not only, therefore, was the desert “wasted” (i.e., the churches, 
cells, and so forth destroyed), but of the monks many fled to places more or less distant 
and made no attempt to return; some were made captives and sold as slaves, others (ac- 
cording to the Coptic account) were slain. 

There is nothing to fix the date of this raid precisely. Benjamin's first visit (631) is 
said to have taken place “only a short time after the ruin which took place in the days of 
the patriarch Damian "—obviously an historian's “short time." If weare to regard Anastasia 
as having come to Scetis after the death of the Empress Theodora: (i.e., in 548) and as 
having lived there until her death twenty-eight years later, then the raid must have taken 
place later than 576, about 580. This may possibly be right, but two further indications 
suggest a slightly earlier date. First, the History of tbe Patriarchs represents Damian’s 
action against the Meletians as the initial or a very early proceeding of his patriarchate, 
while the raid followed “after a short time,” that is, in 570 or 571. In agreement with this 
is the Coptic Life of Daniel, which dates the raid “not many days" after Daniel's supposed 
return to Scetis on the death of Justinian (565). So far, then, as our somewhat flimsy 
evidence* goes we may date the raid provisionally at about 570 with the reservation that 
it may have taken place ten or even more years later. 

Abba Daniel seems to have died very shortly after the destruction of Scetis. After 
mentioning his retreat to Tambok, the Coptic narrative merely states that he lived anew 


1. Pratum spirituale, Liv. 2 Id., 1v. at any rate the biographer had something solid to go upon. 

3 Id.,cun. (The earlier retreat to Tambok is a mere duplication.) So 

4 In Clugnet's A Text no reference is made to the death also the account of the raid itself is generally borne out 
of Theodora. Did the B and C Texts charitably assume by the entirely independent evidence of John Moschus. 
this event to save Justinian’s moral character? If so, N.B. A passage in Payne Smith's translation of the Eccle- 
Anastasia's advent to Scetis may have been considerably siastical History of John of Ephesus (1v, 37-38) to the effect 
before 548. All three texts assert that she lived in the that a Jacobite priest, Theodore, was confined “in a mon- 
desert 28 vears, but it is not impossible that the figure was astery at the Natrün Lakes" in 579-580 may be thought 
from the first exaggerated. to show that the sack of Scetis was certainly not earlier 

5 Much depends on the general agreement of the Coptic than about 580. In reality this is a mistranslation and the 
Life of Daniel with the Hist. Patr. The former is untrust- passage should read “the Monastery of the House of the 
worthy in the incident of the Tome of Leo, but is more Silentiarius"—ie., at Constantinople. | am indebted to 
reliable in its notice of the raid. That Daniel retires to N. McLean of Christ's College, Cambridge, for this cor- 
Tambok, where he dies and is buried, suggests that here rection. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL THE HEGUMEN 


in "great mortifications" and was warned by an angel that the day of his death was at 
hand. This was on Bashans first. On the eighth day of that month! he died with the words: 
“O my Lord Jesus Christ, beloved of my soul, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
His age is not stated; but if he was born in 485 and died soon after the sack of Scetis, he 
would have been between eighty-five and ninety years old at the time of his death. 


1 Daniel is also commonly mentioned in the list of worthies of Scetis in the Anaphora. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE HERACLIAN PERSECUTION (631-641 A.D.) 


OR some forty-five years after the barbarian raid the history of Scetis remains per- 

fectly blank. We know that there were still monks in the desert during this period, 

but they were, even as late as 631, few in number, and subject to oppression by 
the barbarians.* 

It is with the Life of Samuel of Kalamfn* that our sources of information begin again. 
Samuel .was born in 597-598 at Tkello or Daklübeh near a town named Pelhip, became a 
subdeacon at the age of twelve, and being bent upon leading the monastic life, refused to 
marry as his parents wished. At eighteen he was ordained deacon and was given charge 
of a church built by his father. Four years later the father died, and Samuel, aged twenty- 
two,‘ decided to become a monk. In 615 (or 619), therefore, he set out for Scetis, and guided 
by an old man to the desert, reached the Monastery of Saint Macarius. From the top of 
“a great and high hill* between (the laura of) Apa Macarius and Apa John,” his guide 
pointed out to him, in the midst of a crag, the cave of a holy monk named Agatho, “a great 
monk, an anchoret."* Samuel went, therefore, to Agatho's cell and was readily received 
by him. The old man “when he had made a prayer over the habit and the cowl and the 
girdle of leather clothed him in them, saying: ‘The God of our holy Fathers Macarius and 


1 Agatho, the master of Samuel, seems to have been au Caire, iV, pp. 770 f., but do not contain any Scetis 
long in the desert before Samuel's arrival there in 615 A.D. material. Cf. also Journal asiatique, vol. xit, vini? Série, 

2 Hist. Patr., p. 226. t. ii (1883), pp. 361 f. 

3 The prime source of information respecting Samuel 4 So in Ethiopic: cf. Cauwenbergh, op. cit., p. 90 (who, 
will be the complete Life in the Morgan Collection. As this however, states on the authority of the Morgan Ms. that 
is not yet available, | am dependent in the following pages Samuel became a monk at the age of eighteen). According 
partly on Cauwenbergh’s analysis (Etude sur les moines to the Coptic Life (id., pp. 88 f.), Samuel was 34 at the time 
d’ Egypte, pp. 88 f.) of the Morgan Ms. and upon a few notes of the persecution (631-632), a statement which gives the 
on the original ms. kindly supplied me by W. E. Crum, clue to his chronology. 
and partly on the Portuguese translation of the Ethiopic 5 There is none such. Between the two laurae there is 
version published by Pereira (Vida do Abba Samuel, a wide but low spur whereon are two or three conical 
Lisbon, 1894). I have also used the notice in the Synax. knolls, not exceeding 15-20 meters in height. Possibly one 
(ed. Basset, pp. 329f.). The Coptic fragments previously of the latter is intended. 
extant are edited by Amélineau in Mém. miss. arch. franç. 6 Morgan Ms., p. 13. 
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Antony be with thee and be thou their disciple!’ And he taught him humility, and silence, 
and charity, and estimation (?), and to say ‘Pardon me!" 

After three years Agatho fell sick and, despite Samuel’s careful attention, died. The 
disciple, left to himself, continued in the same mode of life, fasting twice a week, abstaining 
even from bread during Lent, and eating only herbs. During this period he gained a great 
influence over his fellow monks and, according to the Synaxarium,? was ordained priest 
of the Church of Abba Macarius. 

In 627 the Persians, who had occupied Egypt since 616-617, withdrew from the country, 
which became once more part of the Byzantine Empire. The history of past years had 
perhaps convinced Heraclius that his recovery of the provinces torn from the empire by 
the Persians* could only be consolidated by effecting religious unity throughout his 
dominions. To effect such a reunion a compromise was to be made. The question whether 
the Nature of Christ was single or dual was to lapse, and stress was to be laid solely upon 
the Unity of Will and Operation in Our Lord. Cyrus, Bishop of Phasis in Colchis, was the 
man chosen to carry this design into effect in Egypt and he was consecrated (Melkite) 
Patriarch of Alexandria. 

At this time Benjamin I (622-661) was the Coptic (Monophysite) patriarch. According 
to the History of the Patriarcbs* he received a supernatural warning of the imminent arrival 
of Cyrus together with an injunction to flee for safety. After charging his people and clergy 
to maintain the faith, and bidding the bishops hide themselves from the approaching 
troubles, Benjamin left Alexandria. The account of his flight (631) is particularly valuable 
as showing the real condition* of the monasteries at this time: “And after that he went 
forth by the road towards Mareotis, walking on foot by night. . .until he came to El Muna. 
Thence he went to Wádi Habib. And the monks there were few in number, because it was 
only a short time after the ruin which took place in the days of the patriarch Damian; and 
the Berbers did not allow them to multiply there. Then Benjamin went forth from the 
monasteries in Wádi Habib, and departed to Upper Egypt; and he remained hidden there 
in a small monastery in the wilderness until the accomplishment of the ten years, as the 
angel of the Lord had told him."* 

On his arrival, Cyrus, the Melkite patriarch, held a synod (631) at Alexandria, at which 
he put forth a scheme of compromise on a Monothelite basis in nine articles. The most 


1 Pereira, Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 140. temporary testimony, such as that of Agatho, his syncellus 
2 Ed. Basset, p. 330. and successor (if we accept the document at its face value). 
3 On the history of this period see A. J. Butler’s Arab 6 There is no doubt that Benjamin must (as Coptic 
Conquest of Egypt. writers assert) have fled at the approach of Cyrus. He at 
4 See p. 226. least could come to no terms with his Melkite rival without 
5 The Life of Samuel does not suggest that the mon- abdicating his patriarchate. The writer of the article, 
asteries were in an evil plight; but that document was Coptic Church in the Dict. of Christ. Biogr., speaks of 
composed long after the period with which we are dealing, Benjamin's "cold refusal" to accept the compromise 
whereas the biography of Benjamin is based upon con- offered by Cyrus—I know not on what authority. 
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important was the seventh, which asserted that Christ "wrought the acts appertaining 
both to God and Man by one divinely human operation (pug Geavdpixy evepyeta).” This 
document,! known as the IIAgpo$opía, certainly caused great scandal to the Chalcedonian, 
or Orthodox party ; and Sophronius in particular dramatically besought Cyrus to abandon 
it*; on the other hand, the Jacobites (according to Theophanes)? boasted that they had 
not submitted to Chalcedon, but Chalcedon to them. But for the time being it seems to 
have attained its object, though probably only in Alexandria and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. Cyrus at any rate wrote‘ triumphantly to Sergius of Constantinople declaring that 
“all they of the creed of the so-called Theodosians in this Christ-loving city of Alexandria " 
of all ranks and classes had been united to the Catholic Church and had communicated 
with him by thousands on June third. Similarly we find Sergius writing to the Pope 
Honorius* that Cyrus, “after many disputations and labors which with exceeding prudence 
and most salutary discussion he spent in this cause, by the grace of Heaven attained that 
which he aimed at." 

Of this initial success—it seems soon to have faded—Coptic writers say nothing, and it 
is not possible to do more than conjecture why Cyrus had recourse to persecution. Perhaps 
the Monophysites of the country and minor towns, where there was no alien element, were 
less pliable than Cyrus found the Alexandrians. What seems to be beyond doubt is this, 
the Copts generally—the monks of Scetis are an example—were quite unconscious of the 
nature of the compromise offered them. It is certain that the document to which they were 
called upon to subscribe was the Pleropboria only*: yet their writers consistently, and in 
perfect good faith, always call it the Tome of Leo. Either inability to comprehend, or 
suspicion that new Pleropboria was but old Tome writ large, wrecked the compromise so 
far as Egypt generally was concerned. 

However this may be, it is evident that it was one essential part of Cyrus' plans to get 
the monasteries, as the most important centers of religious influence, to accept his formula. 
In the case of nearly all the convents in the neighborhood of Alexandria he was successful. 
The History of the Patriarchs, speaking of the Monastery of Metras, observes that “all 
the churches and monasteries which belonged to the virgins and monks had been defiled 
by Heraclius the heretic when he forced them to accept the faith of Chalcedon, except this 
monastery alone; for the inmates of it were exceedingly powerful, being Egyptians by race 
and all of them natives, without a stranger amongst them.” 8 


1 For the text see Mansi, Concilia, x1, 564 f. conciliorum, 111, 792 f), published in 638, no doubt was 

2 S. Maximus Conf., Disputatio cum Pyrrho (Migne, circulated, but only on the eve of the Arab Conquest. The 
P.G., xci, col. 333). letter of Cyrus to Sergius acknowledging receipt of this 

3 In Migne, P.G., cvin, cols. 677-80: otx jets 7j Xah- document (id., 802 f.) contains not a hint that he had been 
xnddvt, àAX 3j Xalugé!v. padov piv. ecowsyncey, bua rhs trying to impose the Tome of Leo; it may be taken as 
mas évepyeias play ópohoyýoara dow Xpwrrot. certain that he never did so. 

4 Mansi, op. cit., x1, 561-63. 5 Id., x1, 531. 7 Page 234. 

6 The Ecthesis (for text of which see Hardouin, Ada 8 For the significance of this statement see p. 221- 
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The Coptic Life of Samuel gives the following account of the arrival of Cyrus and his 
effort to force the monks of Scetis to subscribe to the compromise. When Samuel was 
thirty-four years of age, "the unhallowed Cyrus entered Alexandria in order to pursue 
the holy archbishop Benjamin." Cyrus sought to kill his Monophysite rival and to take 
his place as patriarch. Benjamin, therefore, fled, and Cyrus usurped the see—he had also 
received temporal authority over the country. Cyrus then put forward the Tome of 
Leo and sent a magisirianus? with two hundred soldiers to the “mountain of Shiét" to 
make all the monks subscribe to the Tome of Leo. On his arrival the imperial envoy 
occupied the great church of Abba Macarius and ordered all the monks of the holy mountain 
to assemble together with Abba John the Hegumen. He could not be found, since, while 
engaged in hiding the treasures of the church in the “inner marsh," he was surprised by 
the barbarians and carried away captive into their country.? 

The officer then read the Tome of Leo with the letter of the “ Kauchianos" (Cyrus the 
Colchian) requiring the monks to accept the formula of Chalcedon, and bade a deacon 
ask aloud if they assented. Thrice the question was asked, and each time was met by a 
dead silence. When the magistrianus, enraged at the obstinacy of the monks, threatened 
them with punishment, Samuel arose and answered: “We do not accept this Tome, nor 
the Council of Chalcedon, and we recognize no other archbishop except our father Abba 
Benjamin." Samuel then demanded that the Tome should be given him, and having 
received it, showed it to the assembly and anathematized both it, and the Council of 
Chalcedon, and Leo, and all who partook of this faith. Then he tore the document to pieces 
and cast it through the door out of the church. 

Samuel, brutally ill-treated by order of the magistrianus, was carried away, half-dead, 
by his disciples, who were driven from the monastery by the soldiers. They carried the 
saint away to the “mountain of the south” and took refuge in a cave, where the 
unfortunate champion of the Monophysites was miraculously healed. From this spot 
he made his way to the Fayyüm with his followers and so passes out of the history of 
Scetis. 

What treatment was meted out to the remaining monks we are not told. It is possible 
that a number of them were expelled and settled elsewhere; for Abdi Sálih* in his descrip- 
tion of the Monastery of Nahyá near Gizeh mentions that "outside and in front of the 
monastery there are a number of cells, which belonged to the monks when they came out 
from the monastery of Saint Macarius in the patriarchate of Anbá Benjamin." As we do 


1 See Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les moines d’ Égypte, p. 103. 4 He reappears, however, in the adventures of John the 
2 For the title see p. 165. In the Ethiopic the title is Hegumen (see p. 275). 
corrupted into the proper name Maximianus (see Pereira, 5 Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 63b (ed. 
Vida do Abba Samuel, p. 142). Evetts and Butler). 


3 Cauwenbergh, op. cit., p. 87; Morgan ms., p. 21. In 
the Ethiopic, John is called Paul and is said to have fled. 
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not hear anything of a regular barbarian raid in the days of Benjamin,! it seems best to 
connect this brief notice with the persecution of Heraclius. Nahyá may seem a strange 
place in which to seek refuge from the tyranny of Cyrus, but Samuel's own retreat in the 
Fayyüm was hardly less exposed (as experience showed). Most of the monks, however, 
must have submitted to the Melkite; for very significantly the Coptic Life of Samuel 
remarks that after Samuel was driven out, “we will be silent as to what befell in Shiét."? 


1 John the Hegumen was kidnapped while wandering in Benjamin. Or has Abd Salih written Benjamin in mistake 
the desert, and not in a raid on the monasteries. But it is for Damian? If so, the monks at Nahyá would have been 
possible that the refugees at Nahyá may have left the Wadi driven out during the great raid of about 570. 

'n Natrün owing to the oppression of the barbarians 2 Morgan Ms., p. 25. 


noticed by the Hist. Patr. in connection with the flight of 
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THE MOUNT OF NITRIA, CELLIA, AND SCETIS 
IN THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


1. The Mount of Nitria and Cellia 


N the Byzantine Period we hear little of Cellia and less of the Mount of Nitria. This 

can only mean that the two centers had fallen from their old supremacy, superseded 

by younger rivals. Those monks who desired to live in the utter desert now retired to 
Scetis, while the less hardy! and more worldly settled in the numerous monasteries near 
Alexandria—To Pempton, Enaton, Oktokaidekaton—which reached their zenith in the 
Byzantine Period. 

The few facts which can be gleaned may here be set forth: 

After the Council of Chalcedon adherents of both parties were to be found at the Mount 
of Nitria and Cellia. In the former, Monophysite aggression gradually forced the Melkite 
monks to withdraw and seek fresh abodes?; in the latter a second church had been built in 
order that either faction might communicate separately.* Possibly, too, Cellia had become 
more compact, since it is now called a laura—apparently with more or less definitely defined 
limits.‘ 

No more is heard of either place until the sixth century, when at Abba Daniel’s summons 
the monks of “Cellia and they of Mount Nitria” come up to Alexandria to attend the 
funeral of Mark the Fool About the same time the monks of “Nitria” also appear to 
join Timothy III in his intercession for the victory of Elesbaan.* These references should 
deter us from overrating the decline in the two places. To this period, perhaps, belongs 
the anecdote, related by John of Ephesus,’ of the monk who, having stolen the goods of a 


1 The disguised Hilaria is urged to go to Enaton rather 5 See p. 243. 

than attempt to face the hardships in Scetis: see p. 225. 6 See p. 236. 
2 See p. 222. 3 Ib. 7 Comm. de beatis Orient., xxxii, ed. Van Douwen-Land, 
4 Since the monk James occupied a cell “outside the p. 122. 

Laura”: ib. 
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father at Enaton, met in his flight certain camel men journeying “into the desert lying 
within Libya, which is called Cellia,” and on arrival “desired a cave which he might 
inhabit after the manner of a solitary." 

At the close of the century John Moschus does not mention the Mount of Nitria, but 
seems to have visited Cellia, since he quotes the precepts of a monk residing there.! From 
a certain John of Cilicia he heard the following anecdote (to be dated back to about 550 
A.D.) which throws a ray of light on Cellia.? A certain brother came to the Laura of Cellia 
and wished to dwell in the cell once tenanted by the fourth-century Evagrius. The priest 
vainly tried to dissuade him, saying that the demon who had seduced Evagrius into heresy 
still haunted the place. For the first week all went well and the newcomer duly appeared 
in church on the Sabbath and Sunday. But at the next “week-end” he was missing, and, 
when the priest went to look for him, he was found hanging in the ill-omened cell. We 
infer that though Cellia was now a laura, it was still an abode of solitaries who met only 
at the church on the Sabbath and Sunday and whose superior was the priest. 

The Mount of Nitria is mentioned (under its Copto-Arabic name, Gebel Barnüg)? for 
the last time in the seventh century when Benjamin I passed near it on his way to the 
Wadi ’n Natrün'; there is nothing to show whether it was then inhabited or deserted.’ On 
the same occasion Benjamin halted at El Muna. If Cellia is to be identified with El Muna,’ 
it was restored along with the monasteries of Scetis after the Arab Conquest. The last 
reference to El Muna (Cellia) is in the patriarchate of Alexander II (705-730) when the 
Gaianites and Barsanuphian heretics there were “converted” by the ingenious John of Sa.7 


2. Scetis 


While the Mount of Nitria and Cellia were declining, Scetis was flourishing. Largely, 
no doubt, this was due to the endowment of Zeno and the exalted status which the Mon- 
astery of Saint Macarius had acquired. Scetis also enjoyed a great reputation for the 
quality of its monasticism; the sixth-century writer John Climacus, for example, insists 
that the Scetiotes produced more “luminaries” than did the Tabennesiotes.? Yet we can 
recover but few particulars concerning life in this period. 

In an anecdote recorded by John Moschus,” John of Petra states that when he was young 
and lived in Scetis (about 550)" there were there three thousand five hundred fathers. This 
we may accept; but what value, if any, is to be attached to the statement in the Syriac 


1 Pratum spirituale, CXLIV. 6 See p. 25. 

2 ld., cixxvir. 7 See p. 289. 

3 The Coptic original doubtless read “The Mount of 8 See pp. 238 f. 
Pernoudj”’ (cf. p. 18). 9 Scala, xxviii, 12 (P.G., xxxvii, col. 1105). 

4 Hist. Patr., p. 242. 10 Pratum spirituale, cxi. 

5 It may have been devastated (with El Muna) in the 11 John of Petra probably fled from Scetis at the fourth 
Persian Period. No restoration after the Arab Conquest sack (about 570): his youth may then be dated about 550. 
is mentioned. 
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version of the story of Hilaria that there were then (between 474 and 491) three thousand 
“hermits” in the Monastery of Saint Macarius, is more doubtful. 

There were now two classes of monks in Scetis, hermits, and those who lived in the 
monasteries or laurae; both hermitages and monasteries being mentioned in the narrative 
of the Gaianite heresy.? The histories of Hilaria, Anastasia, and perhaps Agatho, the master 
of Samuel, may be taken as illustrating the lives of the hermits. They dwelt alone, at some 
distance from the laurae, associating rarely with the ordinary monks who lived therein. 

In the episode of Andronicus and Athanasia, Andronicus journeyed to Scetis and visited 
“the fathers in each laura” (xara \avpav)*—the Greek phrase showing that there were several 
laurae. John Moschus definitely mentions the “Four Laurae of Scetis,"* and, elsewhere; 
refers to one of them as “‘the Laura of Abba Sisoes." The date of these references is about 
550, and slightly later we find that the “Four Monasteries” of Scetis were sacked in the 
patriarchate of Damian. In a previous chapter* we have seen that these four laurae are 
the direct parents of the four great monasteries of the Middle Ages, and the descendants 
of the four “congregations” mentioned in the history of the fourth century. They include, 
of course, the four “duplicate” (Theotokos) monasteries. 

We can form a general picture of the laura at this period. At the center stood the church 
and "tower of refuge," with, perhaps, some other "common" buildings. Round about, 
irregularly spaced and at varying distances (though not far) from one another, were the 
cells of the monks, perhaps already interspersed with mansbübebs—dwelling houses accom- 
modating several monks who were disciples of a single “father.” Presumably the cells 
were still quite primitive, but we know no more than that the cell of Abba Daniel had an 
inclosed court open to the sun before it* They may have resembled the contemporary 
cells attached to the Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes. 

The colony as a whole was governed by the “‘ Hegumen of Scetis” (or “of the Desert"), 
such as were Pammo (?) who admitted Hilaria on her arrival in the desert? Daniel, and 
the seventh-century John the Hegumen. According to the History of the Patriarchs® the 
hegumen was the senior priest (? in the Monastery of Saint Macarius); his functions are 
nowhere defined and were probably traditional, but we know definitely that he could admit 
(and reject) newcomers, summon the whole body of monks on emergencies,” and that it 
was customary for him to pay an official visit to the patriarch in Alexandria yearly at 
Easter.” 


1 Wensinck, Legends of Eastern Saints, u, pp. 43f. added. From the Life of Samuel, Cauwenbergh (Etude sur 
Certain expressions strongly recall Palladius’ description les moines d’ Egypte, p. 90) infers that storehouses also 
of the Mount of Nitria (Hist. Laus., ch. vm) and this formed part of this “nucleus.” 


“information” may therefore be fictitious. 8 See Clugnet, Vie de P Abbé Daniel, pp. 28 f. 
2 See p. 229. 3 See p. 245. 9 See P.S.B.A., X, p. 194- 
4 Pratum spirituale, CXIII. 10 Page 336. 
5 Id., CLxIx. 6 See ch. vir. 11 As for the obsequies of Mark the Fool, cf. p. 243. 
7 A refectory and kitchen should most probably be 12 Clugnet, op. cit., p. 12. 
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In addition each laura had its superior, one of whom, Abba Sisoes, is perhaps named.: 
There must have been stewards and minor officers but these are never named in our sources. 

Probably any monk of regular standing and mature age could receive a disciple and 
perhaps “give him the habit."*? Agatho, who seems to have been a mere hermit, invests 
Samuel? without any formal ceremony and without the intervention of the Hegumen of 
the Desert or of a superior (just as John the Little was invested by his master Amoi). But, 
on the other hand, Andronicus receives the habit from Daniel himself* (though in this 
case Daniel may have been acting simply as a “father” and not qua hegumen) ; and Agatho 
the Stylite,* who belongs to the beginning of the next period, only becomes a monk after 
a formal ceremony in the church in the presence of the Hegumen John. 

The duty of the "father" was to instruct his disciple in the monastic virtues; Agatho® 
teaches Samuel humility, silence, and other matters; and Daniel is pictured as imparting 
to Andronicus “the lore of the monastic life" (rà rod uovaxikov). 

Disciples might enter the monastic life at an early age. Daniel the Hegumen renounced 
the world from childhood or boyhood (èk ze48ó0ev dzrerá£aro); and Damian “‘had been a 
monk from his youth. ..in the Monastery of Saint John."* Samuel became a monk at the 
age of eighteen or twenty-two. But there was no bar to the admission of men of mature 
age, such as was Andronicus." The period during which the relation of “father” and disciple 
lasted probably varied with the degree of intimacy between the two. Samuel stayed three 
years with Agatho, when the latter died; Andronicus continued to be Daniel's disciple for 
twelve years.” 

The prime duty of the disciple was to learn the lore of the monastic life, but he also acted 
as the companion and personal attendant of the older man. Daniel was constantly accom- 
panied by his disciple, who performed various services such as summoning the monks of 
the desert to Alexandria," announcing his master, and even serving his meals. 

Not much can be learned as to the religious observances in Scetis at this period ; probably 
the practice of the fourth century remained unchanged here as at Cellia.1* There is no 
reference to any common observance of any of the hours; but John Moschus speaks of 
Marcellus of Apamea as "arising one night to perform the canon (night office) "—ap- 
parently in his own cell. The Syriac Life of Hilaria" (of doubtful authority) asserts that 


1 See p. 259. 10 See p. 252. 
2 On “taking the habit” see pp. 191 f. 11 Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. 50. 
3 See p. 252. 12 Ib. 
4 Clugnet, Vie de Abbé Daniel, p. 50. 13 Id., p. 14. 
5 Synax., ed. Basset, p. 52 (P.O., 1, p. 266). Quoted, 14 Id., p. 23. 
p. 281. 15 Id., p. 31. 
6 See p. 253. 16 See p. 258, John Climacus, Scala, xxvi, 12 (P.G., 
7 Clugnet, loc. cit. 8 Id., p. 27. LXXXVIII, col. 1105), speaks of Scetiotes as engaged in 
9 Hist. Pair., p. 209. Damian, according to John of mortifying their passions, spending much time and study in 
Ephesus, was a Syrian and was offered in his youth by psalmody and prayer, or giving themselves to contempla- 
his parents, as was Simon | (689-701): cf. Hist. Pair., tion. But all these are private observances. 
p. 281. 17 Wensinck, Legends of Eastern Saints, 11, p. 43. 
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* their [sc. the monks of Scetis] way of living is that each of them reciteth separately and 
in his own way and every one accomplisheth the holy service in his cell, which he leaveth 
not during the whole week. But on Sundays, at the time! of the ministration of the holy 
sacrifice, they go to the church that is situated in the midst of the cells and partake of the 
holy sacrament.” 

The document just quoted gives the following account of the abstinence of the monks?: 
“ Every one fasteth as he chooseth and according to his strength,? some of them every second 
day, others every third day or fourth day. The conspicuous take food only once a week. 
This consisteth of dry bread and olives, sometimes they take also boiled vegetables, others 
feed upon herbs like the beasts." The ex-monks of Scetis met by John Moschus assured 
that author that in their early days (i.e., about the middle of the sixth century), the ab- 
stinence of the monks was marvellous. Theodore of Alexandria, whom John met at Terenu- 
this, complained that the ruin of Scetis was due to the degeneracy of the monks.‘ “For 
believe me, my sons, as an old man, that great was the love among the Scetiotes and their 
asceticism and their discernment. I still found there old men who took no food at all (sic), 
unless someone visited them. Amongst these was a certain old man named Ammonius 
who dwelt near me. And knowing that he had this custom, I used to visit him on the 
Sabbath, that on my account he might take food. Now all alike observed this custom, that 
at whatever hour anyone visited them, they set them to offer up a prayer; and while they 
were doing so, they would lay the table and straightway partake of meat." The same author 
quotes John of Petra as declaring that inquiry was once made for a little vinegar for the 
use of a sick monk, but none could be found in “the Four Laurae of Scetis" ; such was 
their poverty and asceticism.5 These accounts are overcolored. It will be remembered that 
Abba Poemen declared that the Fathers generally had found the best course to be to eat 
a little every day*; and it is probable that this rule was generally followed in the sixth 
century. As a matter of fact, we are told? that Abba Daniel took his “little meal” (rò 
puxpdv payíiov) at the eleventh hour (five P.m.), “for the old man kept this rule all the days 
of his life." To postpone the daily meal two hours was evidently regarded as an act of 
asceticism.® 

In the matter of manual labor, as in other matters, there is no real difference between 
Scetis of the fourth century and Scetis of the Byzantine age. Basket making was certainly 
still the normal mode of employment. John, leader of the Forty-nine Martyrs of Scetis, 
is called the basket maker (mscarmaAans)? apparently in derision ; and baskets were certainly 


1 This was at the third hour (9 A.M.): cf. id., p. 45. 5 Id., cxu. 

2 Wensinck, Legends of Eastern Saints, 11, p. 43- 6 See p. 200. 

3 Cf. Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vit: 6xovres moMreías 7 Clugnet, Vie de l Abbé Daniel, p. 3. 
čkaoros ós Bívorat kal ós Bovderat, which suggests that the 8 The regular time for the monastic meal was at the 
account may be worked up from the Lausiac History. ninth hour (3 P.M.): cf. p. 200. 

4 Pratum spirituale, Liv. 9 See p. 200. 
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the handiwork which Abba Daniel and other monks carried to Alexandria, Terenuthis, and 
elsewhere in the Delta for sale. The virtue of basket making lay in this, that it did not 
distract the mind from meditation. But it was otherwise with gardening and agriculture, 
which seem still to have been regarded as dangerous and distracting occupations though 
they were practised. 

The dress of the monks was probably unchanged, but it may be noted here that Anastasia 
was clad in a xevróvz (perhaps the same as the xoAóBiov)? and a dackidiov drò awóvov? (a 
garment—perhaps worn next the skin—woven of palm leaves or fiber). The monks of Scetis 
had the custom of wearing white garments (dozpa gopodvres, Xevkqpovotvres) at funerals 
such as that of Mark the Fool or of Athanasia.* 

The monks were assembled by beating the xpo?$opa5 (Coptic, menecost; Arabic, 2930), 
a wooden board which was struck with a mallet. Whether the Greek text is correct in stating 
that Daniel “shook the bell as was his custom about the sixth hour"* to summon his 
disciple, may perhaps be doubted. 

Noteworthy, also, is the importance attached by the monks of Scetis to relics.” When 
Andronicus died, there arose, we are told, a great dispute between the monks of Oktokaide- 
katon and Scetis for the possession of his body,’ which was only settled by the firm attitude 
and threats of Daniel himself. The value attached to the remains of persons of eminent 
sanctity and purity of life is explained by the Scetiotes themselves, who desire “that his 
prayers may aid us,"* that is, against temptations such as might beset the younger men. 
For on that occasion, the monks themselves declare: “the old man is advanced in life and 
no longer fears the war (of temptation) : but we, being younger, need the brother.” That 
the assistance of a saint could only be obtained by near approach to his remains is clearly 
implied in the anecdote of the monk who was assailed by temptation and found deliverance 
only by going to Oktokaidekaton and praying at the tomb of Thomais.” 


1 See John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cxiv (Terenu- 8 Clugnet, op. cit., pp. 56 f. 
this); cxcrv (Alexandria); Clugnet, Vie de Abbé Daniel, 9 Id., p. 57. 

p. 32 (village of Eulogius). 10 Ib., ó yépov dvo éoriy kal oix ere doBetrar zóXepov, 

2 See p. 195. Tjueis òè vecrepor Óvres OAoper àv áBeA óv. 

3 Clugnet, op. cit., p. 3; a colobium ázà ce:fívov is men- 11 Id., p.21. For herhistory see id., pp. 17f. In Clugnet’s 
tioned by John Moschus, Pratum spirituale, cxxi, as A Text, Thomais was buried at Oktokaidekaton; in the 
worn by an Egyptian monk in the Ammoniac desert. B Text she is represented as having been taken to Scetis 

4 Clugnet, op. cit., pp. 14, 52. by Daniel and interred “in his own resting-place (kouuyrj- 

5 Id., p. 14, xpoícare rà xpotopa. pwv)." It is just possible that she is to be identified with 

6 Id., p. 28, cave... .karà 70 Eos Tò Kwdéviov. the "St. Thomas" whose relics were in one or other of 

7 No doubt this was nothing new, but it is in the By- the Wádi 'n Natrün monasteries in the XI century (see 


zantine Period that it first distinctly emerges to view. In the p- 364). 
centuries which follow it attains to far greater proportions. 
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THE EARLY ARAB PERIOD 
641-880 A.D. 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD 


ITH the difficult and obscure events of the Arab Conquest we have here no 

concern. But directly and indirectly the conquest profoundly affected the 

history of the monasteries of Scetis. Some attempt must be made to indicate 
the nature and direction of these changes. 

The real meaning of the Arab Conquest for Egypt is not always rightly understood. We 
are apt to think only that a Christian country was thenceforward dominated by Muslim 
invaders, and that the Coptic Church was left like an island encompassed by the seas of an 
alien and hostile creed. Would not Christian Egypt have been in a happier position had 
she remained part of the Byzantine Empire? This is not the whole truth. Between the 
Copt and the Byzantine there lay the gulf which separates the Oriental from the Occidental 
—a gulf widened by bitter religious difference, persecution, and political oppression. When, 
therefore, Byzantine was exchanged for Arab rule, the instinctive feeling of the Copts was 
probably one of relief that they were free from a domination at once alien and heretical ; 
if their new rulers were of another creed, they were at least not heretics,! and were Oriental 
and therefore comprehensible. More important, perhaps, the fresh vigor of the Arabs 
commanded the respect of the Egyptians as dull, mechanical Byzantinism could not do. 
These considerations explain both the ease with which the conquest was effected and 
the comparative docility shown by the Egyptian Christians, despite the intermittent out- 
bursts of harshness which came later. 

At the outset the attitude of the Arabs towards the desert monasteries was, partly from 
motives of policy, partly from real veneration and awe, conciliatory. In the early eighth 
century, indeed, this attitude changed; but the alteration was probably due more to 
practical considerations than to anti-Christian feeling. Obliged to raise a definite amount 


1 The Copt at this period probably regarded the Muslim finitely preferable to the Melkite who was “worse than an 
“who had never known the way of righteousness” as in- infidel.” 
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from the country in taxation, successive finance-ministers were tempted to force the 
monks to contribute their quota despite the exemption which they claimed. As a result, 
there was injustice and oppression, but it was doubtless exaggerated, and perhaps not 
always intentional. 

The *' Chalcedonians" represented but a fraction of the Christian population in Egvpt 
and as owing allegiance to Constantinople were regarded with suspicion by the conquerors. 
When, therefore, the Byzantine temporal power was overthrown, the ecclesiastical shared 
its fall, leaving the Monophysite Church the dominant representative of Christianity in 
Egypt. If itis a fact that the Monastery of Saint Macarius had been the seat of the Coptic 
patriarchate in the latter part of the Byzantine Period, it is easy to understand the eccle- 
siastical importance of the monastery in the Arab Period; the monastery surely shared 
in the improved fortunes of the Church which it had sheltered. 

As a result, great changes gradually transform the Monastery of Saint Macarius and 
the other monasteries. The connection of the former with the patriarchate, originally 
temporary, is made permanent, and fresh links are added until the office becomes almost 
a monopoly of the monastery. The monks therefore exercise a deep, if somewhat elusive, 
influence on ecclesiastical politics. Moreover, the ranks of the episcopate, in Lower Egypt 
at least, are largely recruited from among them. 

Ecclesiasticism begins to take the place of asceticism and devotion; and many a monk 
must have sought the desert as the surest road to preferment rather than as an arena 
for spiritual combats.! And with changing ideals, outward circumstances also change. The 
material wealth of the monasteries now and in the following period reaches its greatest 
height, and a tendency to the grandiose becomes visible. Costly churches and other 
buildings are erected? The monasteries, bent on having marvels to display, spare no effort 
to recover the relics of their patron saints, and, having secured them, find that they have 
gained an asset which augments their prosperity by attracting rich and presumably 
generous pilgrims. So Scetis tends to become not so much a home of living saints whose 
prayers are besought by the pious, as a nursery for ecclesiastics, a place of pilgrimage where 
the devout and the superstitious seek the intercessions of the mighty dead. 

This does not mean that monasticism suddenly became an empty, glittering shell. The 
change was, of course, gradual ; and it would be hard to rate too highly the faith, patience, 
and courage of the monks in the ninth century who, living in very real peril, set themselves 
to rebuild the devastated monasteries on the time-honored sites, never knowing when a 
fresh barbarian inroad might undo their work. 


It was this ever present danger of barbarian invasion which led to the gradual abandon- 


1 Just as in an English university a college with sources of the monasteries remain obscure for lack of 
an attractive list of “livings” is sure of a good information. 
entry. 3 As in Western monasteries fine buildings indicate the 
2 Yet here, as always, the financial and economic re- beginning of a decline in spirituality. 
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ment of the solitary or semi-solitary mode of life. As a cloud of vapor condenses into 
isolated drops, so the scattered hermits of early days tended to draw closer or even to live 
together for mutual support. Possibly the change began quite early and was well advanced 
in the Byzantine Period. But it is in the eighth century that we first unmistakably find 
*dwelling-houses" or cells within the laura wherein a number of monks live something like 
a common life. At the close of this period the process was accelerated by the provision in 
every laura of a fortified citadel. Walled monasteries did not always and immediately 
result, but sooner or later the “dwelling houses" contract further into small fortified cells 
wherein the solitary life could only nominally be maintained. The change to what was 
practically cenobitic life is perhaps the most important feature of this and the following 
periods. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE RESTORATION UNDER BENJAMIN I (641-660 A.D.) 


1. The Monks of Scetis and ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi 


NCE the Arab Conquest was definitely accomplished, the monks of Scetis lost no 
time in making the best of the new state of affairs. “If,” writes Makrizi,! “we 
believe the Christian writers, there went out (from Wádi Habib) seventy thousand 

monks, each one having a staff in his hand, and they betook themselves to Terráneh to 
salute ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi on his return from Alexandria, and to implore his protection for 
them and for their monasteries. This general granted their request and delivered to them 
a charter which is kept among these monks. He granted them also a revenue to be levied 
on Lower Egypt. This right amounted one year to more than five thousand ardebs; but 
to-day it does not reach one hundred ardebs.” 

The number of monks stated to have met the Arab general is, of course, grotesquely 
exaggerated; for, as we have seen,* the monks were few at the time of Benjamin's flight, 
and the conditions of the next ten years were certainly not favorable for the monasteries.* 
Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that a deputation of the monks actually met 
'Amr, and that it was highly successful. Elsewhere* Makrizi refers again to the document 
received from ‘Amr: “Here (in the Monastery of Saint Macarius) is also the letter written 
by ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi to the monks of Wadi Habib about the treasurership of the northern 
districts, as it has been related to me by one who had heard of it from a man who had seen 
it there." It is beyond doubt that the document treasured by the monks had to do with 
the revenue stated above to have been "granted" by ‘Amr; it was, in fact, a charter, and 


1 Quatremére, Mémoires, 1, pp. 464 f. do not seem to have gone to Scetis until after the Arab 

2 Cf. Synax., Baremhát 13, quoted page 8o, where it is Conquest—and this though one at least of them (Abraham) 
alleged that on the return of the Macarii from exile, “there was then approaching middle age. Probably Scetis was 
came forth to meet him (sic) 50,000 monks, elders, bearing dominated by Chalcedonians, and consequently would-be 
their slaves." Obviously one passage imitates the other. monks who were Monophysites refrained from going there 

3 See p. 253. until the state of affairs was altered. 

4 It is significant that the disciples of John the Hegumen 5 Gesch. d. Copt., ed. Wüstenfeld, ch. vi, 67. 
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the five thousand ardebs were surely the proceeds or profits of “the treasurership of the 
northern districts." But it can hardly be supposed that this endowment (for it was con- 
tinued annually, though the amount greatly declined) was instituted by ‘Amr, and the 
inevitable conclusion is that ‘Amr merely confirmed to the monks the revenues which they 
had enjoyed in the Byzantine Period—those revenues which, we have seen reason to believe, 
the Emperor Zeno first bestowed upon them.! 


2. The Rebuilding of the Monasteries 


The policy of the Arabs towards the Copts was, in these early days, highly conciliatory. 
At the suggestion of a certain "believing duke," ‘Amr issued a proclamation inviting 
Benjamin to return and administer the affairs of his Church? Benjamin accordingly 
emerged from hiding in 644, and set about the work of reorganization and reconversion 
of those who had lapsed during the late persecution. The monasteries of Scetis were not 
forgotten: “by his intercession,” says the History of tbe Patriarchs, “began the rebuilding® 
of the monasteries of Wadi Habib and El Muna” (? Cellia). Fortunately we can gather 
from various sources some particulars of the restoration thus initiated. Makrizi,* certainly 
copying from an earlier authority, records that Benjamin “rebuilt the Monasteries of 
Abt Bishái and of the ‘Virgin’ of Abü Bishái in Wadi Habib”; and the History of the 
Patriarchs’ mentions that ‘in the days of Abba Agathon was built the church which was 
dedicated in the name of the Father Macarius. And the brethren multiplied so that they 
built the cells near the Marsh’; and they increased by the grace of the Lord Christ, and 
the believing brethren assisted them." The “cells near the Marsh” are apparently the 
monasteries situated in that part of the Wadi "n Natrün called by Makrizi* “Birket el 
Adireh." More notable, however, is Benjamin's connection with reéstablishment of the 


Monastery of Saint Macarius. 


3. The Translation of the Forty-nine Martyrs 


The translation of the Forty-nine” is certainly to be referred to the period of Benjamin's 
patriarchate subsequent to the Arab Conquest." The slaughtered monks, it will be remem- 
bered,? were buried, together with the magistrianus and his son Dios, “‘in a holy cave near 


1 See p. 226. Note that Zeno’s endowment amounted 8 On the marsh see p. 32. 

to 3,000 ardebs of grain and 600 measures of oil. 9 Gesch. d. Copi., ed. Wüstenfeld, ch. vit, §§ 74-75, P- 111. 
2 Hist. Patr., pp. 231-232. 10 For this event see Les Quarante-neuf Vieillards de 
3 See Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt, p. 441, note -1. Scété (ed. de Ricci and Winstedt) in Notices et extraits, 


Hist. Pair. places Benjamin’s return before ‘Amr’s ex- XXXIX, pp. 346 f.; Synax., Tübeh 26, and ‘Amshir 5 (ed. 
pedition into Pentapolis. Basset, pp. 668 f., 759). A 
4 Page 236. 11 The translation cannot have taken place in the earlier 
5 The Monasteries of Wadi ’n Natrün had lain more or part of Benjamin's patriarchate, because the monasteries 
less in ruins since the time of Damian. were still in ruins; moreover, the conditions in Egypt 
6 Gescb. d. Copt., ed. Wüstenfeld, ch. vit, p. 48. (Persian domination and Byzantine tyranny) were un- 
7 Page 260. The work mentioned was carried out, of propitious. 
course, in the lifetime, not in the patriarchate of Agathon. 12 See p. 165. 
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the great tower which they call that of Piamoun.” Little is known of their history during 
the latter part of the fifth and the sixth century, save that they were the occasion of strife 
between the Gaianite and Theodosian monks,! and that their influence prompted the retire- 
ment of Hilaria and Anastasia to Scetis. The latter, indeed, is described as praying at their 
tomb and being there directed to apply for assistance in her need to Abba Daniel? In the 
seventh century the relics still lay in the cave of Piamoun.* For it was while sleeping “in 
the cavern, in the place of these saints" that a certain Abraham of Phelbes saw a remark- 
able vision. He saw the Lord descend accompanied by angels and saints with whom were 
“the fathers of this mountain" and Abba Macarius himself. One of these personages 
proposed that they should abandon the place “for assuredly the brethren toil not.” To 
this Macarius would not agree, quoting the proverb, “If there is one sound grape in a 
cluster, destroy it not ; for the blessing of God is upon it.” When the wisdom of this verdict 
had been acclaimed by the rest of the saints, the vision disappeared. 

In consequence of this marvel (it appears) pilgrims flocked to Scetis to pray over the 
remains of the Forty-nine.’ Amongst others, came certain men from Pathanon,* bringing 
with them new white shrouds and choice incense (either as gifts to the monks or for sale). 
After making a banquet for the monks, these men secured the body of one of the Forty- 
nine and departed to their own village; travelling by way of Jijbér, where the body of 
Macarius the Great then rested. The stolen relic was deposited in the Church of Abba 
Uenofer (Onuphrius), and was there identified by the spirit possessing a certain maniac 
as “ John? the basket-maker, whose head was cut off at Shiét by our friends the barbarians.” 

Subsequently certain weavers from the Fayyüm carried off the body of Dios, the son 
of the magisirianus, who was killed at the same time as the Forty-nine. They placed the 
body in a sack and had carried it as far as the Lake of the Fayyüm, when the mouth of 
the sack opened, and the remains of Dios “flew in the air after the fashion of a shooting 
star, and alighted once more on the body of his father in the cave at Shiêt.” 1° 

Alarmed by these thefts, the monks resolved to put the remaining bodies in a place of 
safety: “They went all together to the cave where they were. They took them up with 
psalms and benedictions and spiritual songs. They carried them into this southern church 
which the most illustrious Aristomachus built. They performed the service of the Mysteries 


1 See p. 229. 

2 Notices el extraits, XXXIX, p. 332. 

3 It is necessary to insist on this point, because the 
Synax. (ed. Basset, p. 668) incorrectly implies that the 
bodies were removed from the cave before the days of 
Theodosius the Patriarch : “when the convent was ravaged, 
the monks feared for the bodies and removed them from 
this place (the cave) to the side of the Church of Aba 
Makar. They constructed for them a crypt over which they 
built a church in the time of the Patriarch Theodosius.” 

4 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, pp. 333 f. 

5 Ib. 


6 The modern El Batánün to the southeast of Tükh en 
Nasara: see Amélineau, Géographie, pp. 306 f. 

7 For this robbery compare the method by which Abbot 
Brithnoth secured the body of S. Witburga and carried it 
off from Dereham to Ely (Liber Eliensis, 11, 53). 

8 Now Shabshir in Menufiyeh: see Amélineau, op. cit., 
pp. 187 f. 

9 The Syzax. (ed. Basset, p. 668) adds that his body was 
subsequently recovered from Pathanon. 

10 The Synax. (ed. cit., p. 668) adds that the monks often 
tried to separate the body of the boy from that of his 
father, but always found them reunited the next morning. 
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for them....And so they laid them in an enclosed place to the southeast of this church 
which the most wise and holy mystagogue, Abba Theodosius, the Patriarch and Archbishop 
of Rakoti, consecrated in orthodox wise.” 

After a digression on the Gaianite heresy, the Coptic narrative relates that “when these 
things were known of our father Benjamin, he sent? to Shiét Abba John, the blessed hegumen 
with other spiritual fathers, saying: ‘Lo, we have not permitted heresies and troubles to 
spread in the Church; but as for the martyrs, build for them an oratory in the midst of the 
topos until I come. . .and we bury their remains. . ..' When our holy fathers received these 
orders, . . . they built the martyrium for the holy Martyrs.’ Andon the day answering to the 
day of these saints (Tübeh twenty-sixth),* our father the Archbishop came to Shiét. And all 
the people in great joy went before him... . The fifth day of Mechir of that year, our father 
Abba Benjamin took in his own hands, one by one, the bodies of these saints. He gave 
them into the hands of the priests and holy deacons. They carried them into the midst of 
the church: they buried them all in holy shrouds with choice incense; and the psalmodists 
chanted psalms with joy. Thus they buried the bodies of the holy martyrs. And so, our 
father the Archbishop celebrated the office of the Anaphora with the holy bodies in the 
midst. He finished the holy office, he carried them (the martyrs) with singing of psalms, 
he laid them in the holy place on the fifth day of Mechir; and a number of cures took place 
in their oratory."5 The Synaxarium’ further records that "their church is to-day in the cell 
(433) called by their name in Coptic Bibima-absit (i.e., mgue-ẹ11), that is to say, ‘The 
Forty-nine.' " 

4. Consecration of the Church of Saint Macarius 

All such proceedings were thrown into the shade by Benjamin's consecration of a 
new Church of Saint Macarius which took place when the patriarch was grown old and 
to be dated later than the translation just recorded. In this case 
the work of Agathon, 


infirm, and is, therefore, 
we have the advantage of possessing a contemporary narrative, 
Benjamin's syncellus, who accompanied the patriarch in his visit to the desert and wrote 
down his superior's narrative. This account may be quoted nearly in extenso: 


«When I was in my city of Alexandria. . 


1 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, pp- 344-345- It is hard to 
determine when this translation took place. If it was in 
the VII century, why did Benjamin presently order a 
special sanctuary to be built? And if it took place earlier, 
how came the relics to be in the cave again at the time of 
Abraham’s vision as above related? 

2 This is obviously incorrect, since John was already in 
Scetis and to him Abraham had related his vision at a time 
when the Forty-nine still rested in their cave. But perhaps 
all that is meant is that Benjamin sent Abba John back 
to Scetis after a consultation. 

3 Cf. Notices et extraits, XXXIX, D. 335, where John is 
referred to as “he who built the tabernacle of healing of 
these saints in this martyrium." 


_the festival of the Nativity of the Lord Christ 


4 See Synax., ed. cit., p. 665. 

5 Notices et extraits, XXXIX, p. 347 f. 

6 Ed. Basset, p. 669. Since this church was in a separate 
cell, it is not the existing "Church of the Sheikhs" which 
lies within the Monastery of S. Macarius and now contains 
the remains of the martyrs: see A.A.C.M., u, v (11), 
§§ 2, 3. This cell was one of the many "cells" dependent 
upon the Monastery of S. Macarius (see p. 361), and is, 
therefore, one of the small ruined “monasteries” in the 
neighborhood of that of S. Macarius. 

7 An Arabic version is incorporated in the Hist. Pair. 
(pp. 240 f.). The remains of the Coptic original (two leaves 
and a fragment) are published in my New Texts, pp. 127 f- 
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arrived on the twenty-eighth of Kihak, and we assembled in the Church of the Pure Lady 
Mary.. . . And we offered many prayers... . Then I saw certain monks of calm and dignified 
appearance, like angels, who had entered into the midst of the congregation; and some of 
them were. . .from the desert of the holy Macarius; but they could not reach me on account 
of the multitude of the people." When at length these monks were able to reach the 
patriarch, Benjamin asked them why they were come. In reply they begged him to make 
a journey “‘to the monastery in the Holy Mountain (desert), Wadi Habib, the home of our 
father Macarius the Great, in order to consecrate the new church which has been built to him 
at the foot of the rock! among the cells (9 3!) ; because many of the old and sick inhabit 
cells far away, which are near the water, and are wearied if they mount to the top of the rock. 

“So we undertook this task; and we began our journey on the second day of Tübeh. 
And when we arrived at Tarügeh; the inhabitants thereof met us with great joy. Then we 
reached the desert of El Muna, which is that of Abba Isaac, near the mountain of Barnüg; 
and the brethren who were there rejoiced greatly over us, and we remained there two days, 
after which they took leave of us; but some of them (the brethren of El Muna) accompanied 
us to show us the way leading to the desert and the mountain....So they brought us to 
the extremity? of the desert of the mountain of Nitria. Then we turned to the Monastery of 
Baramáüs, or Maximus and Domitius, where we alighted at the Church of the Holy Isidore; 
and we abode there one day. Then the brethren. . . who had come to visit us in the city of 
Alexandria departed and made our arrival known to the monks of the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius.. . . And on the seventh day of Tûbeh,‘ we visited the rest of the monasteries.. .. 

“Finally we proceeded to the Monastery of the holy Macarius. And when we drew near 
to it, the young monks met us with palm-branches in their hands; and after them came old 
men, carrying smoking censers, and a body of the clergy, chanting like angels... . Then all 
the monks, the priests and the brethren, went before me until I entered the newly built 
church of Christ. There I seemed to enter Paradise. 

“When the morrow arrived, the eighth day of Tübeh, I said: ‘Bring to me the priest 
Agathon, who suffered with me for the faith.’. . .So when thou camest to me, I said to thee: 
*O my son, bring forth the books which are requisite for the consecration’; and accordingly 
thou didst bring them forth for me. Then we began the prayers.. . . At that time, while I 
was thus performing the rite of consecration, behold, | saw an old man, with a great light 
and radiant brilliancy upon his face; and as I gazed upon him...I said within myself: 


1 For the topographical importance of this statement the desert was crossed on the 5th; while the 6th was spent 
see 4.A.C.M., 11, i, $2; ii, 8 2. at Baramüs. 
2 For the places here named see above, 1, ii, §§ 2-4. 5 The account which follows is summarized in the 


es Does this mean to the end of Gebel en Natrün or to Synax. for this day (ed. Basset, pp. 522 f.). A Sahidic frag- 
its beginning? Cf. pp. 29 f. ment at Paris (B.N. Copt., 1294) relates that painted figures 

4 Note the time taken on this journey: the party left of the saints Antony, Paul, Pachomius, Macarius, Mark, 
Alexandria on Tübeh 2, and spent the night of the 2nd- Peter, Athanasius, Liberius, Cyril, and Dioscorus greeted 
3rd at Tarügeh; the 3rd and 4th were passed at El Muna; Benjamin on his entry : see Crum in P.S.B.A., XXIX, p. 303- 
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‘This man is fit to be made a bishop.’ . .So, while I was thinking of this, I saw a seraph 
with six wings, who appeared to me. . .and he said to me: ‘O bishop, why art thou thinking of 
this old man? This is Saint Macarius, father of the patriarchs and bishops and monks who 
have lived in this desert ; and he has come for the consecration of this church.'. . . And I went 
up to the sanctuary, and said the prayer over the chrism, and took it to anoint the holy 
sanctuary. And I heard a voice saying: ‘Observe, O bishop!" So when I marked the 
sanctuary with the chrism, I saw the hand of the Lord Christ, the Saviour, upon the walls, 
anointing the sanctuary.... 

“Agathon the priest says: “At that time we had looked upon him, and he was like fire, 
and his face shone with light; and not one of us could speak a word to him....Then the 
Father Benjamin said: ‘This is the tabernacle of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ 
And he walked round the sanctuary three times, saying ‘Alleluia!’ Then he chanted the 
eighty-third Psalm, saying: ‘How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!...’ And 
he finished saying the psalm to the end. 

* Then when he had completed the consecration of the dome, he went out into the body 
of the church, to consecrate its walls and columns; and at the end he returned and sat in the 
dome... . Agathon the priest says: ‘The patriarch continued his narrative as follows. When 
I had finished the divine service and communicated the clergy, I saw again a great grace.. . . 
For when the old men (the monks) came up for communion, I saw a vapour of incense ascend- 
ing like perfume from their mouths... . Then the roof of the church opened, and that perfume 
ascended from it.. . .So I was assured then that it was their petitions and their prayers." "^" 

According to the same authority, the consecration was attended by a miracle. “There 
was,” continues Agathon's narrative, “in the city of Nikiu a great and eminent official, whose 
custom it was to enter at all times into the holy monasteries in Wadi Habtb.. . . And it was 
the custom of this official to come to the monastery always at the feasts of the Nativity 
and of the Baptism and of Easter; and thus he was present on the day of the consecration 
together with his son." The son of this official, who was suffering from a severe disease, 
was sleeping in the church after the consecration, but suddenly startled all the people 
by loud cries. Being found to have recovered from his sickness, he was questioned by the 
patriarch himself, and related that in his dream *a tall old man with a light beard de- 
scending over his breast" had laid hands upon him, thereby causing his complete cure. 
There was, of course, no doubt but that this personage was Saint Macarius himself. 

In the night following the consecration, Benjamin was bidden in a vision to draw up the 
following code of rules to regulate the conduct of priests and others in the new church. Since 
it is added that these rules are framed to restrain a vainglorious generation yet to come, and 
are not needed by the clergy of Benjamin's day, the canons are probably an interpolation, 
though they certainly stood in the ninth-century Coptic Ms.of which fragments still survive.” 

1 Hist. Pair., ed. cit., pp. 252 f. 2 See my New Texts, pp. 127 f. 
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(1) No priest shall ascend to this sanctuary until he has put on his pallium first, before 
he carries the incense into the sanctuary. 

(2) No priest or deacon shall communicate therein until he has vested himself in the 
epomis, or pallium. 

(3) No priest or deacon shall speak in this holy dome any idle words, nor sit therein 
to read any book. 

(4) No priest or monk shall enter into this dome unless he be appointed for the service 
of this sanctuary.! 

(5) 1f any of the priests belonging to this place bring a strange priest from Misr? or an 
official into this dome and holy tabernacle for the sake of human glory, let him be anathema. 

(6) If any man shall persist in entering into this holy dome, the Lord Jesus Christ shall 
cast him out. 

(7) And if any man transgresses in order that he may have a lot in this holy place by 
means of money or bribe, then let him, and anyone who assists him to enter it for the sake 
of human glory, be degraded.: 


5. Settlement of Habib in Scetis 

It was during the patriarchate of Benjamin that the desert of Scetis or Shihét acquired 
right to a name by which it is very generally known in all later records until the fifteenth 
century—that of Wadi Habib. In speaking of the valley, Makrizi* states that “it takes 
its name (Wádi Habib) from Habib (or Hubaib)* ibn Mohammed of the tribe of Fezareh, 
one of the companions of the Prophet. He was present at the conquest of Mecca (? Misr), 
and retired to this valley at the time of the troubles raised against the Caliph Othman."* 
Elsewhere’ the same author quotes Ibn Abd el Hakam as including among the chiefs of 
tribes who took part in the conquest of Egypt “Habib ibn Mu‘kil (Jiz) es Suyüti el 
Mughfil (Ja), who has given his name to Wadi Habib on the west of Egypt.”8 The part 
of the valley in which Habib settled is apparently unrecorded and forgotten; nor do we 
hear what were his relations with the monks. 

It may have been a few years earlier that the Syrian Anan Isho paid his visit to Scetis 
to gather the materials for his compilation, the Book of Paradise. 


1 This regulation was still strictly observed in the 6 These troubles belong mainly to the latter half of 
XIV century: see pp. 395 and 397. Othman’s Caliphate, i.e., to the period 651-656: see Muir, 

2 This surely is an anachronism: perhaps the Coptic The Caliphate, Its Rise, Decline, and Fall, pp- 199 f. 

Was 5C HMI. 7 Khitat, Part 1, 296, trans. Casanova, p. 140. 

3 Michael III appears to have violated this rule by 8 So also Abdi Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
selling the stalls (7) in 882 to raise money to satisfy Ahmed ed. Evetts and Butler, fol. 22 b, P. 77, where the name is 
ibn Tûlûn: see p. 335. given as “Habib ibn Mughaffal.” 

4 Quatremére, Mémoires, 1, p. 463. 9 On Anan Isho see p. 321. He appears to have visited 

5 Habib according to the more modern authorities ap- Scetis before the expulsion of Rabban Narsai, who became 


pears to be the true form: see Guest, Journal Royal Asiatic abbot of Beth Abhe in 628: see Thomas of Marga, Book of 
Society, 1917, p. 843; Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., Governors, ed. Budge, vol. 11, Book 11, ch. xr, p. 175. 
Preface, p. ii; Yaküt, Geograpbisches Worterbuch, ed. 

Wiistenfeld, 1v, p. 880; also p. 29 above. 
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CHAPTER III 
JOHN THE HEGUMEN OF SCETIS AND HIS DISCIPLES 


1. Jobn the Hegumen 


HE activity of Benjamin alone would hardly have availed to bring about the 

thorough restoration of the monasteries as pictured above; there was also energy 

and enthusiasm within, and this latter radiated from John, the Hegumen of Scetis. 
It is unfortunate that no full life of this remarkable man seems to exist, and that we are 
forced to reconstruct his history from scattered and not always consistent notices, the chief 
of which are a commemoration in the Synaxarium? and a general account appended to the 
biography of the Patriarch Alexander II in the History of tbe Patriarchs? 

Of John’s early life nothing is known save that he was a native of Jebromenesin.* Owing 
to the uncertainty of his chronology it would be rash to conjecture that he was that John 
somewhat pointedly named as a disciple of John of Borlos.* When and in what circumstances 
he went to Scetis, we do not know. In youth or middle age he suffered the same misfortune 
as befell Abba Daniel: “him the Berbers seized three times, and took prisoner; and they 
made him a slave, and ill-treated him and caused him to suffer. But the Lord looked upon 
his patience continually, and restored him to his holy monastery."* From the Coptic Life 
of Samuel we learn something more as to John's captivity—presumably the third and last. 
When the Tome was brought to Scetis in 631, John was absent from the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius; he had gone away into the “inner marsh” to hide the treasures of the 
church, and was there surprised by the barbarians and carried away captive into their 
country. Some four years later, he was joined by Samuel of Kalamün who, after his retire- 


1. Kihak 30 (ed. Basset, pp. 465 f.). 5 Id., p. 336. 

2 Pages 336 f. 6 See Cauwenbergh, Étude sur les moines d' Egypte, p. 87. 

3 In the Hist. Patr., p. 336, this is rendered “Shubra When the envoy of Cyrus came to Shiét he demanded to 
Maisina (?U e for Ke) or Arwát." see the Hegumen of Shiét who was called Apa John. But 

4 Hist. Patr., p. 213. This identification would carry he had fled with the church vessels to the inner &Aos and 
John's birth well back into the VI century, and so clashes there the barbarians caught him (Morgan ms., Life of 
with more sure chronological indications. Samuel, p. 21). 
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ment from Scetis into the Fayyüm, had also been carried off by the barbarians; but while 
Samuel's captivity seems to have been comparatively short, John remained a prisoner 
for "several years," and perhaps returned only about the time of the Arab Conquest. 

“After this," continues the notice in the History of tbe Patriarchs, “he became hegumen, 
for he was a priest; and this was a rule in the desert of Wadi Habib, that every monk who 
attained the rank of priest was appointed hegumen."? John therefore became hegumen 
about 641, and as such, was instrumental in carrying out the Translation of the Forty- 
nine. There can be little doubt but that in the general restoration of the monasteries 
and in the building of the new church of Saint Macarius he also took a prominent 
part.‘ His spiritual reputation was evidently high amongst the brethren. The History of 
the Pairiarcbs* asserts that “he never communicated of the Holy Mysteries without 
seeing the Lord and Saviour in his vision, with our Lady the Virgin; and great secrets 
were made manifest to him”; and the Synaxarium® gives the following example of his 
discernment and sound teaching. One day, while a priest of ill repute was coming to the 
doors of the church, John saw that the man was surrounded by a band of unclean spirits 
who had placed a bit in his mouth. When the priest entered the church, however, an 
angel drove away these spirits with a sword of fire; and it was only when the celebrant 
had put off his robes and gone forth from the church, that the unclean spirits resumed 
their control over him. From this John taught his disciples to differentiate between the 
priest qua priest and qua man; for the ministrations of a sinful priest are no less effectual 
than those of a righteous. A brief denunciation of avarice uttered by him is also preserved 
in the same passage. 

When his end drew near, he was informed of the fact by diyine revelation, and having 
assembled the brethren delivered to them his last message. He was then attacked by a 
brief illness of which he died after seeing a company of saints waiting to receive his soul. 
“The brethren carried him forth (for burial) ; and such was the greatness of their affection 
for him and of their faith in him that they cut his shroud to pieces. These pieces served to 
heal all those who suffered from any plague whatsoever. This father lived seventy (read 

1 See Synax., ed. cit., p. 467, and Vida do Abba Samuel, in the Synax. (ed. cit., p. 465), and is immediately after 
ed. Pereira, pp. 153 f., for accounts of the captivity of Samuel spoken of as having been “placed at the head of the 
and John, who were employed as camel-herds. Monastery of our Father Macarius.” In the Hist. Patr. and 

2 Page 336. This circumstantial and apparently contem- in the Translation of the Forty-nine Martyrs, John is called 
porary statement is to be accepted rather than that of the hegumen without qualification. He is not mentioned in the 
later Coptic Life of Samuel (see Cauwenbergh, loc. cit.) Liturgy of S. Basil (Renaudot, Lit. Orient. col., 1, p. 18), 
which makes John hegumen when the “Tome” was brought though Daniel the Hegumen is commemorated—the John 
to Scetis. Crum (P.S.B.A., xxix, p. 289) also regards John the Hegumen named is, as the context shows, the IV 
as hegumen before the Arab Conquest. In the Ethiopic century John the Little; nor does he appear in the Rylands 


Vida do Abba Samuel (ed. Pereira, p. 141) the Hegumen list of worthies of Scetis (Crum, Cat. Copt. MSS. in 
of S. Macarius at the time of the Heraclian Persecution was Rylands Library, No. 423, p. 195)- 


named Paul (doubtless an error). 4 Strangely enough neither he nor any other monk of 
3 The evidence is not clear, but it seems that the Scetis is named in Agathon’s account of the consecration 
Hegumen of S. Macarius was also ex officio Hegumen of of the Church of S. Macarius. 


Scetis. John is called Hegumen of Scetis (45 Lass) only 5 Page 336. 6 Ed. cit., pp. 465 f. 
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ninety)! years: his dwelling remains unto this day and it is marked by a sign as at Najjj 
(read Bijij)."? 

The general period in which John lived is not in doubt. He was captured by the bar- 
barians at the time when the Tome of Leo was brought to Scetis (631—632), and seconded 
Benjamin in his efforts to restore the monasteries of Scetis after the Arab Conquest. But 
any approach to a more precise chronology is difficult, and can only be attempted by in- 
direct means. 

We must start with the fact that John lived for ninety (perhaps seventy) years, and 
endeavor to fix the approximate date of his death. Now John had a disciple, the illustrious 
Epimachus of Arwát, who lived, we are told, for more than one hundred years? This 
Epimachus is mentioned as Hegumen of the Monastery of Our Lady near Tinnis‘ shortly 
before the end of El Kásim's régime (i.e., before 744)*; and again as Bishop of Faramá 
(Pelusium) during the patriarchate of Michael I (744-768).* Since it is implied that his 
life as a bishop was not unduly short, we shall not greatly err in fixing on 750 as the earliest 
likely date for his death. Epimachus would then have been born about 650, and his retire- 
ment to Scetis probably took place eighteen years later, about 668. If he was in any real 
sense John's disciple he must have spent from five to seven years under the hegumen's 
direction; and consequently John must have been alive until about 673 or 675, if not later. 
That he died at about this date is rendered probable by the fact that Zacharias, one of 
John's disciples, who died before 684, was Hegumen of the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
before he was consecrated Bishop of Sais.’ 

On this basis we can reconstruct the following chronology for the life of John. He was 
born about 585, and may have become a monk at Scetis some eighteen years later, 
about 603. He was taken captive for the third time in 631, returned to Scetis and became 
hegumen? about 641, and died about 675. 

The real greatness of John is best evidenced, perhaps, by the eminence of the disciples 


1 Basset's text (p. 467) gives (exe, the reading of is spoken of as “the most holy bishop,” certainly sometime 
B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 256 (XVI century). The earlier Ms. before he attained that rank. 


(4869-4870) reading (4x2, is to be preferred pending That John is included in the series of holy men appended 
publication of collations with other Mss. to the biography of Alexander II (705-730) (Hist. Patr., 
2 om (for cM see p. 280). pp. 333 f.) must not be taken as evidence that John lived 


on into the VIII century; it is expressly stated that these 
personages lived during the lifetime of Alexander—not 
necessarily in his patriarchate. 

8 Or 605, if we accept 70 as the true figure for John’s 
age at death. 

9 The date at which John became hegumen is doubtful, 
and if we were to accept the statement of the Coptic 
Life of Samuel that he was already hegumen in 631, 
we should have to reject the direct evidence of the Hist. 
Pair. and the indirect evidence drawn from the chronology 
of Epimachus (as above) and vice versa. May not John 
have been oixovópos in 631, and the title have been cor- 
rupted into yyocpevos? 


3 Hist. Patr., p. 336. 

4 An island at the southwest extremity of Lake Men- 
záleh, 10 miles southwest of Port Said. 

5 Id., p. 356. See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 48-49, and note 1 for El Kásim's date. 

6 Hist. Patr., p. 456. 

7 See Menas, Vie d'Isaac, ed. Porcher, P.O., X1, pp- 313, 
334, 342-343. Zacharias is called “priest and hegumen of the 
holy laura of Abba Makari” at the time of Isaac’s arrival 
in the desert. This is impossible—unless we suppose that 
John was then still in captivity. No doubt Zacharias is so 
styled by anticipation, just as in the Translation of ibe 
Forty-nine Martyrs (Notices et extraits, XXXIX, p. 336) he 
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whom he himself trained, and of those brought up in turn by his own spiritual sons. These 
may aptly be divided into two groups, the first characteristic of the old life of Scetis, and 


the second illustrating its new tendencies. 


2. Abrabam and George, and Agatbo tbe Stylite 


The most famous of the first group of disciples are Abraham and George, who are 
significantly described as "the last of the great saints" of Scetis. Two main sources of 
information as to their lives exist: (a) an Arabic version of a wordy Life by Zacharias, 
Bishop of Sakhá!; and (b) notices in the Synaxarium,? which supply several additional 
facts of importance. 

Abraham's father was a wealthy man, remarkable for free and reckless charity; his 
mother, a God-fearing woman, was carried away captive by the Persians (V~#!),? on a false 
accusation and reduced to slavery. Her deliverance—which perhaps took place after 
the victory of Heraclius over the Persians at Dastagerd in 628—is said to have been fore- 
told her in a vision. 

After his father's death Abraham, who was thirty-five years old, resolved to become a 
monk, and departed with his mother's blessing to Scetis. “There,” says the L;fe,* “he took 
up his abode with a holy and excellent old man. ..our blessed Father, Abba John, who had 
become chief of the priests and hegumen of the monastery of our Father Abba Macarius." 
John made his disciple undergo a rigorous training: “he did not allow his pupil to attach 
himself to anyone, nor to swerve to the right or to the left. But he (Abraham) walked 
always in one path, in one royal march: he was most obedient in all good works, and had 
perfect humility and right faith with all men.” 5 

So great was Abraham's progress in holiness, that to him was vouchsafed a vision long 
remembered in Scetis. “One day," says his biographer, "at the sixth hour on the third 
Friday of the Great Fast, while he was standing at prayer in his cell, he beheld, and lo, 
an opening was made in the roof*; and. . .suddenly Christ, God the Word. . . descended into 
that chamber. . ., riding on a luminous chariot, and surrounded by Seraphim and Cheru- 
bim." 7 Abraham prostrated himself and begged the Savior to bless him. Our Lord granted 
this request and went up into heaven. 


An angel of God, we are told, was appointed to guard and console the saint; and it 1s 


1 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4888 (R.O.C., xiv, p. 276). betrayed by a certain man and retaken by the barbarians. 
This, however, does not contain much information as to Is “barbarians” or “Persians” the original? 
George, and is adequately summarized in the Symax., 4 Ms. cit., fol. 2902-5, 
Tübeh 9. I am very deeply indebted to B. Evetts for a 5 Id., fol. 1905. 
translation of this document. 6 The Synax. (ed. Basset, pp. 532 f.) adds that “in his 
2 Tübeh 9 and Bashans 18, ed. cit., pp. 531, 1035 f. cell a mark is found in memory of this." A similar “mark” 
3 So the Synax., ed. cit., p. 531, no doubt correctly. appears to have existed in the cell of John the Hegumen: 
The Arabic version of the Life of Abraham (ws. cit., fol. see p. 277. A further reference to this vision occurs in the 
1845) says she was made captive “when the barbarians Synax., Bashans 18: see below p. 279, note 6. 
made a raid on this district"; she escaped, but only to be 7 MS. cit., fol. 1912. 8 Id., fol. 1925. 
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recorded that this guardian took occasion to reprove his charge for entertaining “thoughts 
of blame" for a certain brother. After the correction of this fault, Abraham made such 
progress that, meeting a man possessed with a spirit of divination while travelling with 
“4 truthful brother" to Misr he was able to cast out the spirit by marking the man “on 
both sides with the sacred sign three times."? It is recorded also that when he stood at 
prayer in his cell, the whole place seemed to be filled with fire? Zacharias, the saint's 
biographer, records yet another vision on the authority of a certain monk who was well 
acquainted with the saint. "Once," related his informant, “I rose early on a Sunday 
morning and went to the Senior, wishing to meet him with regard to a matter of necessity 
... before we should enter into the Church."* When this brother had knocked at the door 
of Abraham's cell, the saint appeared in a state of great joy, and was with difficulty induced 
to explain the cause, which was that in the night, while he was standing at prayer "the 
holy Gregory, the brother of the great Basil” had appeared and discoursed with him. 

Abraham's name is closely linked with that of George, his intimate companion. Their 
meeting is described by Zacharias.» These twosaints lived remote from each other, Abraham 
“in the Monastery of Saint Macarius at Shihét,” and George “on the mountain of Abba 
Uriün (Orion)." By the providence of God Abraham had occasion to go to “the mountain 
of Abba Uriün," and was led straight to the cell of George. After conversing together, the 
two agreed to live as companions in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

Abraham returned first to Scetis. George, after settling his affairs, followed him; but 
being in weak health and ignorant of the way, began to despair of finding the monastery. 
At that moment he found himself miraculously transported to his destination. From that 
day forward the two dwelt together.* The peculiar veneration with which they were regarded 
is attested by the biographer of the Patriarch Alexander II7: “they walked in the way of 
the great Anthony, and brought it to perfection. . .and these two holy men beheld the bap- 
tized people in the church like white sheep, both young and old. But lo, one of the com- 
munity became slothful...; and so these two old men beheld him with his colour changed 
to black.. .. And when the priests had dismissed the brethren, those two went to the cell 
of that brother, and said to him: ‘Turn from thy sloth.’ And they exhorted him and 
comforted him. So on the morrow, when he came to the church, those two looked upon 
him, and he had become whiter than all the brethren.” 


1 The stress laid by the Egyptian monks on the sinful- 6 The Commemoration of George (Synax., ed. Basset, 
ness of judging others is a remarkable ethical feature. Bashans 18, pp. 1035 f.) gives a somewhat different version. 
A still more striking instance is that recorded in Apophib. George, after living for ten years in the Monastery of 
Pair., Paphnutius, 1 (quoted on p. 58, note 2). Orion, went to the inner desert. After walking for two 

2 Ms. cit., fol. 1952. days, he reached Dér er Rim (Baramás), and met Abraham 

3 Id., fol. 197%. there. The two then went together to the Monastery of 

4 Id., fol. 1972. This passage implies that the Communion S. Macarius and became disciples of John, Hegumen of 
every Sunday morning was still the only service attended Shihét. Their dwelling is still known as Bigeih, and the 
in Scetis. window (?) where Christ appeared to them still exists. 

5 Id., fol. 1993. 7 Hist. Pair., p. 337- 
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Little else remains to be said of Abraham. It is practically certain that he is to be 
identified with that Abraham of Phelbes who saw the vision in the cave of the Forty-nine 
Martyrs.! The latter part of his life was passed in sickness. According to the Synaxarium,? 
“when the Father Anba John (the Hegumen) died,? the demons brought upon Abraham 
a sickness which lasted eighteen years. When his end drew near, he asked to receive the 
body of the Messiah. His father Anba John came to him in spirit and informed him that 
the Lord invited him to a great feast. He died in peace at the age of eighty (sic) 
years." According to his biographer Zacharias, his death was not unmarked by 
marvels. "Many of the brethren who were with him.from the beginning of that day, 
and enshrouded his body, were elect persons. And they saw Abba George,‘ and testified 
with proof that they beheld in a vision the ranks of the angels, and our Father Abba 
John the Hegumen (here, John the Little, and Abba Macarius and Abba Bishói 
with many of the saints, so that they formed a great assemblage. And they carried him 
away with them to the places of rest. He finished his course in a good old age when 
he was eighty-five (sic) years old, of which he had lived in the world thirty-four years, 
and had passed fifty-one years as a monk." 5 

Abraham’s chronology is dependent upon that of John the Hegumen. If he died eighteen 
years after his master (i.e., after 675) his life ended about 693. And since we know that 
he lived eighty-five (or eighty) years in all, his birth must be placed about 608. He became 
a monk then about 642 immediately after the Arab Conquest. 

The Synaxarium refers more than once to the cell of Abraham and George, which was 

apparently one of the sights of Scetis. Of Abraham it relates* that “his abode was near 
that of his spiritual father, Anba Yuannes (John) : it is to-day the cell known by the name 
Iajbij (sic, (7*2). And again “his cell remains unto this day: they call it the cell 
of Abraham and George." The Commemoration of George states that “their dwelling 
is still known as Bigeih" (==); and the account of John the Hegumen already 
quoted alleges that John's cell showed a mark similar to that (in token of the appearance 
of Our Lord) at Najíj (sic, eO. This is probably to be identified with the cell Bishish 
v) mentioned in the history of the patriarchate of John V, and certainly with 
the cell Bijebíj (eo) which still flourished in the fourteenth century.” The same cell 
or locality may be indicated in the form arf" occurring in a Coptic note transliterated 
into Greek characters,” or in the g= of an Arabic colophon.” 


1 See p. 270. 8 Synax., ed. Forget, 1, p. 2 a]. Basset's 
2 Ed. Basset, p. 533. B c 3 ae ct : ^ 
3 The Arabic Life omits this most important point: text, P. 1037, however, gives em with the variant 
4 George survived Abraham (Synax., p. 1037) and died Gane 
at the age of seventy-two, having lived fourteen years in 9 See p. 362. Evetts suggests a Coptic original mec, 
the world and fifty-eight years as a monk. “The Height.” 
5 Ms. cit., fol. 2052-5. 10 Tbe Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
6 Synax., ed. Basset, p. 533. fol. 517. 11 My New Texts, No. xvi, Frag. 7- 
7 Ib. 12 P.O., xiv, p. 320. 
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A cell traditionally—and no doubt correctly—associated with Abraham and George 
existed therefore in the Middle Ages down to the fourteenth century. Its name unfor- 
tunately is uncertain; but the variants seem to point to Bijij which may possibly mean 
* summit,"! or to Bijebij.? 

The tomb of Abraham and George is mentioned in the Synaxarium as still existing 
when that document was compiled?; in the fourteenth century it seems to have been 
regularly visited by patriarchs who came to the desert.* 

With Abraham and George we must class one of their disciples—Agatho the Stylite. 
This saint, a native of Tanis and the son of God-fearing parents, was from his early days 
fired with a desire to become a monk, but seems to have been hindered. At length, when 
he was forty years old, he left his town and went to Mareotis and from there "into 
the desert." An angel of the Lord, disguised as a monk, accompanied him across the 
desert to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. There he became the disciple of Abraham 
and George, and remained with them for three years. * After that," continues the narrative, 
“they caused him to stand up before the altar in the presence of the hegumen, Abba John; 
then they remained three days to pray over the garments with which they clothed him; 
they girded him with the heavenly habit."* Agatho then lived a life of great austerity, 
and was "continually engaged in prayer and in reading the life of Simeon the Stylite." His 
study of the life of this ascetic so influenced him, that after ten years in Scetis he resolved 
to imitate his mode of life. 

After consulting the fathers and gaining their approval, he left Scetis and settled near 
Sakhá, where the faithful erected a column on which he made his abode. 'As a stylite he 
performed many miracles, and died at the age of one hundred; he had lived “in the world” 
forty years, ten years in the desert, and fifty years as a stylite. Since he became the disciple 
of Abraham and George at least three years before the death of John the Hegumen, his 
residence in Scetis cannot have been later than 672-682, and may well have been as much 
as ten years earlier. 

From another source it appears that Agatho was responsible for an important change 
in the devotional life of Scetis. In the fourth century, as Cassian shows,’ two only of the 
canonical hours were observed by the Egyptian monks—vespers and nocturns. Agatho 


1 See Crum in P.S.B.A., xxix (1907), p. 290 and note, box,” “‘pill-box””) or because of the cramped accommoda- 


where msowxeg, or simpler, meras, is suggested, tion it afforded. 

reference being made to an expression in the Life of 3 Ed. Basset, p. 533- N 

Macarius (A.M.G., xxv, p. 56). Ina private communica- 4 The Book of the Chrism, Ms. cit., fol. 587. Benjamin II 

tion Crum suggested uar or miu but subsequently (1330 A.D.) rode from the Monastery of S. Macarius on 

withdrew this in favor of a proposed original nenossIon, Palm Sunday to “the Cave of the Fathers,” then to “the 

surely far less plausible. Cemetery of the Father Monks” where “he prayed over 
2 If this is the true form muaa mrt or msSanixH may the Tomb of Abraham and George." 

be the origin. This name (xoté, a dry measure of about 5 See Synax., ed. Basset, Tat 14, pp. 51 f. - 

1} pints) may have been given to the cell because of some 6 This passage is of importance in the history of "giving 

resemblance in shape to such a vessel (cf. our own “‘pepper- the habit” : see pp. 193 and 260. 7 See p. 209. 
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seems to have brought about the observance of all the canonical hours.’ For in the Life 
of Jobn Kamé? it is recorded that the Father Teroti taught that saint, among other lessons, 
“the Canon of the holy Synaxis of the Hours, that he should pray at every (canonical) 
hour, according to the commandment of our father Abba Agatho (avaee) the Stylite." 
And the existence of a special Nitrian “use” is testified by the heading of a Ms? from the 
Monastery of the Syrians, which reads as follows: “We begin to write the Selection of the 
Psalms appointed for the times of the Prayers according to the Ordering of the Egyptians who 
are in the wilderness of Scete.”” Whether or no this “use” is to be ascribed to Agatho cannot 


as yet be definitely stated. 


3. Zacharias and Other Disciples of John the Hegumen 

It is not without cause that the Synaxarium* speaks of Abraham and George as “the 
last of the great Saints,” for their spiritual kinship with Macarius and other fathers of the 
fourth century is patent; they lived in the desert as in a world apart. But the second group 
of John's disciples marks the beginning of a period in which monastic life was no longer an 
end in itself, but a stepping-stone to high ecclesiastical preferment.5 While Abraham and 
George and to some extent, Agatho, attained to eminence in sanctity, the other branch of 
John’s spiritual family is remarkable for the list of the dignities to which its members attained. 

The earliest member in this group is Zacharias. Nothing is known of his earlier life, 
but it is probable that he came to Scetis at about the same time as Abraham (about 
642). His rise in reputation must have been rapid, for when Isaac, the future patriarch, 
came to Scetis (about 652-654), he was at the head of a “monastery” (apparently a 
“ dwelling-house” or cell over which he presided as *'father") and is described? as “priest 
and hegumen of the holy Laura of Abba Macarius...a holy man who had visions and 
revelations.” He is associated with “the deacon Tichói" (tew!) as one of the intimates of 
John the Hegumen to whom Abraham of Phelbes related his vision in the cave of the 
Forty-nine Martyrs. In the same passage he is spoken of as “‘he who built this great 
dwelling-house” (&s eraqnov mas mgh xianmoni) and may, therefore, be regarded as the 
founder of a cell which long formed part of the Laura of Saint Macarius under the name of 
the Great Cell (Coptic, ting} npr, Arabic, (65:555, Dinishtiri). 


1 For the modern Coptic use see the Marquis of Bute, example, consecrated many bishops from among the monks 
The Coptic Morning Service for the Lord’s Day, ed. 1882, of the Mount of Nitria: see pp. 129 and 131. But it is surely 
Appendix, where the psalmody for the seven canonical unmistakable that from this time.onwards the monastic 


hours is given. 


life is consciously regarded as the one path leading to 
2 Ed. M. H. Davis, pp. 24-25. 


ecclesiastical distinction. 


3 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. ccxvirt, p. 145. 6 Menas, Vied’Isaac, ed. Porcher, p. 15 (P.O., x1, p.313). 
The arrangement of this Book of Hours is simple. To each 7 Notices el extraits, XXXIX, p. 336. 
“Hour” a section of the Psalter is assigned, and this is 8 This cell is frequently mentioned in colophons of 
preceded and followed by a prayer ascribed to some saint X century Coptic mss., e.g., Cod. Vat. Copt., Nos. LXI, 
or ascetic. 


Lxviit (Mai, S.V.N.C., v, ii, pp. 157, 164); cf. Zoéga, Cat., 
Nos. xii, Liv. It was still existing in the XII century 
5 Of course the episcopate had been largely recruited when it is mentioned in the Hist. Patr. as the home of the 
Írom the monasteries long before this; Theophilus, for patriarch, Michael V: see p. 380. 


4 Ed. Basset, p. 533. 
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We must take it that he reached the rank of hegumen on the death of John (about 675). 
During the patriarchate of John III (677-684) he was consecrated Bishop of Sá or Sais, 
but does not seem to have held the see for long. Being overtaken by a sickness, which he 
was supernaturally warned would be mortal, he returned to Shiét, and was there tended 
by his disciple, Isaac. When his end was near, he gathered his “sons,” blessed them, fore- 
told the future greatness of Isaac, and so breathed his last. He was buried “in Shiét, where 
his memory and the miracles he performed were long commemorated."? His death is to 
be dated shortly before 684 (when John III died and was succeeded by Isaac). 

The prolix Life of Isaac by Mena or Menas, Bishop of Pshati (Ibshadi, or Nikiu) must 
be summarily dealt with. Isaac, the son of the usual pious parents, was placed in the 
office of a relative who was chartularius of George, eparch of the land of Egypt, but, even 
while so employed, lived an ascetic life. His parents forced him into a betrothal against 
his will, but before the marriagethe youth fled to Scetis and became the disciple of Zacharias, 
as related above. Fearing that the parents would take measures to recover charge of their 
son, Zacharias dispatched Isaac first to Terenuthis, and later, under the escort of an ascete 
named Abraham (probably the famous Abraham is meant), to “the mountain of Pamaho."* 

Later the parents of Isaac acquiesced in their son's choice, and he was able to reside 
openly in Scetis. His life there is described as exemplary. He watched for a great part of 
the night, made the fire for the brethren, served them, and prepared the table (7). Later, 
by way of special discipline, Isaac was set to clean out the latrines (uangeucr) of the 
brethren.5 

In due time Isaac was chosen by the patriarch to be his syncellus and secretary ; but so 
great was his dislike of quitting the desert, that only one month's service a year was 
exacted from him, during which he assisted the patriarch in drawing up the customary 
Festal letter. The remainder of the year was spent in Scetis. This step in his career preceded 
the consecration of his master, Zacharias, as Bishop of Sá. 

Two points only in Isaac's life at this period call for notice. During Lent it was his 
custom to retreat to a little cell outside the monastery and there spend the Fast in solitude.’ 
He was also visited by the famous ascetics Abraham and George, who were greatly edified 
by finding in his cell nothing but some bread and a little salt.” 

A month after the death of Isaac’s old master, the patriarch John, informed by revela- 
tion who should be his successor, summoned Isaac and kept him with him until his own 
death. 


1 Menas, Vie d'Isaac, ed. cit., p. 36. wheredefinitely called osuysps fikorrtonra, ^a son of com- 
2 P.O., x1, pp. 299 f. munity”: see Menas, Vie d'Isaac, p. 27 (P.0., x1, p- 325)- 
3 Arabic Bamhá in the Province of Gizeh : see Amélineau, 5 Id., p. 32. The meaning of mamgeuct is obvious; 

Géographie, pp. 297 f. Cauwenbergh is wrong in rendering it by “cells” (Étude sur 
4 These and other details show definitely that Isaac was les moines d’ Egypte, p. 115, note 2). 

living a semi-cenobitic life in one of the mansbübebs or 6 Menas, Vie d'Isaac, p. 39- 

dwelling houses above referred to. Indeed Isaac is else- 7 Id., p. 40- 
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On the death of John III, Isaac was, after some hesitation, consecrated patriarch. The 
choice is said to have been decided by the breaking of a lamp in the Church of Saint 
Sergius (where the elective body was assembled), which drenched the monk with oil; 
whereupon the throng cried out: “He is worthy, he is worthy !"* But his life as primate 
was brief, and as having no reference to the direct history of Scetis, need not detain us. 
He died in 6872 tended at the last by “his spiritual brethren of the Monastery of Shiét." 

Isaac's chronology, on which that of Zacharias depends, must be briefly discussed. His 
age at death is not stated—a fact which probably implies that he died comparatively 
young. If, then, we may assume that he was about fifty years of age at the time of his 
consecration (684)* and remember that he was of marriageable age (sixteen or eighteen) 
when he came to Scetis, we may place his birth at about 634 and his retirement to the 
desert at about 652-654—his death seems to have occurred in 687. 

We have already mentioned* Epimachus of Arwát. His life in the desert of Scetis is a 
blank save for the fact that he was a disciple of John and a spiritual brother of Abraham 
and George, and that he was held in high repute.5 

The Synaxarium* commemorates on Hatür seventh (November third) Menas, Bishop of 
Tmai* (s3), or Thmuis. He was a native of Samanntid, and being compelled to marry 
against his will, left his wife and went to the Monastery of Saint Antony. Here he became 
a companion of Abba Michael, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria. The two friends left 
their convent and went to the “mountain of Saint Macarius," where Menas at any rate 
became the disciple of Abraham and George, and by his virtues won their admiration. 
During the patriarchate of Simon I (689-701) he was consecrated Bishop of Thmuis, 
though “‘he wept, and afflicted himself, and lamented at quitting the desert.” As bishop, 
he received the power of healing all diseases and was able to discern what was in the heart 
of any man. 

The length of his episcopate is roughly determined by the statement that he was the 
spiritual father of four patriarchs : Alexander II (consecrated 701), Cosmas, Theodore, and 
Michael I (consecrated 743) and laid his hands on them at their consecration. The date 
at which he removed to Scetis can be determined only by reference to the life of Michael I. 
That prelate dying “advanced in age” (? say ninety-five years old) in 768 would have been 
born about 673; and it is consequently improbable that he with Menas can have arrived 
at the Monastery of Saint Macarius much before 690.” 


1 Menas, Vie d’Isaac, p. 53. 8 In the Synax., ed. cit., p. 465, he is named as a disciple 

2 See Nau, P.O., x1, p. 302, note 2. Amélineau dated of John the Hegumen himself. Possibly this is due to 
Isaac’s patriarchate from Dec. 4, 685 to Nov. 6, 688. confusion with his namesake, Bishop of Nikiu: see p. 285. 

3 According to Nau’s dating: see preceding note. 9 Synax., ed. cit., pp. 184 f. Menas took a prominent 

4 See p. 277 (on the chronology of John the Hegumen). part in the discussions which preceded the election of 

5 Hist. Pair., p. 336. 6 Ed. Basset, pp. 182 f. Michael I: see Hist. Patr., pp. 360 f. 

7 So also in Hist. Pair., p. 360. In the Synax., Kthak 30, 10 Probably Menas was considerably the older of the 


ed. Basset, p. 465, he is called Bishop of Namai. (Basset’s two men. 
A Text has uo. the B Text G5.) 
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Michael, who accompanied Menas from the Monastery of Saint Antony, must have 
been quite a youth when he reached Scetis, and this, perhaps, accounts for the fact that 
he is not mentioned in connection with Abraham and George. Of his life and career in 
the desert we have no information, save that he is described? at the time of his election 
as “the holy and precious one, the priest Michael at the church of Saint Macarius, a pure 
virgin, brought up in the desert." He was consecrated patriarch in 744. 

Little is known of Menas, Bishop of Nikiu. Possibly he is to be identified as a disciple of 
John the Hegumen himself (since his namesake of Thmuis can hardly have reached Scetis 
until after the death of John). He became Bishop of Pshati or Nikiu on the deposition of 
John of Nikiu, the Chronicler,? and is otherwise known as the author of the Coptic Life of 
Isaac mentioned above. 

The last two figures in the spiritual family of John the Hegumen are those of another 
Zacharias, and of Ptolemy.’ Zacharias, belonging to a family of scribes, was employed in 
earlier life in the Diwán, where he became acquainted with another scribe, Ablatos 
(Ptolemy). After various difficulties the two friends fled secretly to Scetis to the 
Monastery of Saint John and there made rapid progress in the spiritual life. STRIS A 
according to the Synaxarium, “took place in the period of Abraham and George (about 
680): they (Zacharias and Ptolemy) went to find them, and consulted them in all their 
affairs." 

When the see of Sakhá fell vacant, the patriarch (Simon I, 689-701) caused Zacharias 
to be brought from the desert, and consecrated him bishop. Ptolemy, “who was his brother 
in the monastic life," became Bishop of Upper Menáf under the same patriarch. Zacharias 
held his see for thirty years; and since his consecration cannot have been much before or 
after 695, his death may be dated about 725.‘ There is no evidence as to the date of his 
birth, but about 660 might be conjectured. Ptolemy is likely to have been strictly con- 
temporary. 

Zacharias is specially noteworthy for his contributions to Coptic literature. The Synax- 
arium reports that “‘he composed discourses, sermons, and homilies; for he was eloquent 
and full of all grace and merit." Of his works at least four specimens have come down to 
us, two sermons: (on the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem and on the Penitence of the people 
of Nineveh), and two panegyrics or biographies—the Lives of Abraham and George* and 
that of John the Little.” 


The foregoing summary of the lives of John's more eminent followers illustrates to some 
extent the character of monastic life at this period, and the change from old ideals to new. 


1 Hist. Patr., p. 365. jectures that he died about the same time as Simon I 
2 Hist. Pair., pp. 287 f. (i.e., 701): see 4.M.G., xxv, p. lvi. 
3 See Synax., ed. Basset, pp. 8o4f.; Hist. Pair., 5 Zoéga, Cat., No. XII, p. 10. 
p. 300. 6 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 4888 (R.O.C., xtv, p. 276). 
4 Amélineau neglecting the Synax. notice, wrongly con- 7 Ed. Amélineau, 4.M.G., xxv, pp- 316 f. 
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The two generations of John's disciples furnished the Coptic Church with at least two 


patriarchs and six bishops, but with only two great saints.? 


1 John III (of Samannüd) belongs in some sense to the 
Wadi ’n Natrün (see below) ; and Cosmas I (730-731) “was 
a holy monk of the desert of S. Macarius” (Hist. Patr., 
p- 338). To the list of bishops we may add Peter, Bishop 
of Tarnüt, “who had lived all his days in the desert of 
Father Macarius” (id., p. 361) and his contemporary, 
Moses, Bishop of Wasim (id., pp. 360 f.) ; according to the 


Synax., Misra 11, he had been a monk in Wádi Habib for 
eighteen years before his elevation. But whether any of 
these was under the influence of John the Hegumen or of 
his immediate disciples is unknown. 

2 Or three, if we admit the rather ostentatious asceticism 
of Agatho the Stylite. 


CHAPTER IV 
PROGRESS OF EVENTS BETWEEN 66: AND 774 A.D. 


1. The Visitor of the Monasteries 


OHN the Hegumen is the last of the great hegumens who exercised authority over the 
desert of Scetis as a whole. Hitherto, as it seems, liaison between the monasteries 
and the patriarch had been effected through the hegumen, or “Father of Shiét," who 
reported officially to the primate once a year at Easter. But since the Hegumen of Scetis 

was also hegumen of one of the monasteries—that of Saint Macarius—there must have 
been times when it was felt desirable that report on the state and needs of the monasteries 
should be made by some disinterested person. 

When in the age of Justinian the patriarchal seat was transferred to the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius, the archbishop himself could exercise supervision; but after the Arab 
Conquest, Alexandria resumed its old position as the archiepiscopal seat, and this direct 
relationship could no longer be maintained. Yet Scetis, as a secondary seat and a 
“peculiar” of the patriarch, was to remain under the control of the primate. The rule of 
the hegumens, therefore, was not restored after the death of John! (though the Superior 
of the Monastery of Saint Macarius remained titular Hegumen of Scetis),? and the patri- 
arch appointed a visitor to supervise the monasteries as his deputy. 

The first (?) of these visitors is a famous man. The History of the Patriarchs? relates 
that “Abba Simon (689-701) committed to Abba John, Bishop of Nikiu,‘ the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the monasteries, because he was conversant with the life of the 
monks, and knew their rules; and he gave him authority over them.* At this time the 


1 Note that in his provisions for the enshrinement of sessed no other powers outside the Monastery of S. Ma- 


the Forty-nine, Benjamin | gave his orders directly, and carius. 
not through a deputy, to John the Hegumen. 3 Pages 286 f. 
2 The Psepbisma for the election of a patriarch was 4 The famous chronicler. 
regularly signed by the Hegumen of Scetis in the Middle 5 This phrase suggests that Simon originated this 
Ages (see p. 348); but this personage seems to have pos- office. 
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monks were industriously rebuilding! the cells, while the officials took charge of their 
maintenance. Then, however, some of those who were given up to their appetites, took a 
virgin out of her monastery, and conveyed her to Wadi Habib and committed sin with her 
secretly. When this was made known among the monks, there was great distress among 
them....So the bishop took the monk who had committed the sin, and inflicted a painful 
beating upon him; and ten days after his punishment that monk died." For his severity 
in this case, John was degraded by his fellow bishops and reduced to the status of an 
ordinary monk. 

In spite of this incident, the office of Visitor seems to have remained permanent; for 
although no reference is made to John's immediate successor, we find that a century later 
Abba Michael, Bishop of Misr, “was superintendent of all matters concerning the mon- 
asteries," and in this capacity caused Mark III, elected to the patriarchate, to be brought 
from his retreat in the Wadi Habib and duly consecrated (799).? 

How great an influence and attraction was exercised by the monasteries of the Wádi ’n 
Natrün (Scetis) over the patriarchs is well illustrated by the account of the last days of 
Simon I. While at Hulwán, he was attacked by a sickness which he recognized as mortal 
and, though originally a monk of the Monastery of El Zajáj, his thoughts turned first 
to the desert. “So he said to his sons: ‘Let us travel to the holy valley, Wadi Habib, that 
I may receive the blessing of the holy fathers and the monks; for I shall not see them again 
after this time in the body.’. . . And he went down to Wadi Habib, and received the blessing 
of the holy fathers, the monks." * 


2. Tbe Monks and Taxation 


The early years of the eighth century are represented as gloomy by the History of the 
Patriarchs, our main source for this period. Hitherto the monks seem to have been un- 
molested; but the time was bound to come when a Muslim government would awake to 
the fact that by permitting the monks of Egypt—no negligible fraction of the population— 
to go untaxed, it was foregoing a large part of its potential revenue. The inevitable change 
took place according to the History of tbe Patriarchs* soon after Alexander II became 
patriarch. ‘Abd el ‘Aziz, governor of Egypt from 685 to 705, appointed his son El Asbagh 
weli and receiver of the revenue towards the close of his term of office. El Asbagh, who is 
described as a “hater of the Christians," was under the influence of a Melkite deacon and 
monk named Benjamin, and so readily listened to various calumnies against the monks, 
such as that they did nothing but eat and drink. He sent, therefore, “one of his trusted 
friends, named Yezid, accompanied by another, and mutilated (i.e., branded) all the monks 


1 Nothing is heard of any barbarian invasion about this 2 Hist. Patr., p. 520; cf. p. 293, below. 
time which could have caused the ruin of the cells. Prob- 3 Id., p. 300. 
ably all that is meant is that the restoration initiated 4 Pages 304 f. 
by Benjamin was still not completed. 
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in all the provinces and in Wádi Habib and on Mount Jerád and in other places. And he 
laid a poll-tax upon them of one dinar from each individual, and commanded that they 
should make no more monks after those whom he mutilated. Now this tax of the infidel 
El Asbagh was the first poll-tax paid by the monks."! 

The poll tax thus imposed continued to be exacted under succeeding governors. Yet for 
the orthodox Jacobite even such oppression occasionally had a brighter side. Under the 
emirate of Kurreh, who seems to have been appointed soon after the accession (705) of 
El Walid as caliph,? a certain official named John (he was also the Bishop of Sa) obtained 
from the governor a commission to collect the taxes with the proviso that he should exact 
double from those who did not “believe in the faith of the Coptic Christians” and were not 
Muslims. Armed with this authority, John “went first to the diocese of Sá, which was his 
own diocese” and by means of the financial argument at his disposal “converted” a number 
of heretics. From Sá, John proceeded to El Muna “‘and baptized the monks there, after 
they had abjured their heresy; and thus the Gaianites and the Barsanuphians, who were 
there, were led by him into communion with the orthodox. When he left that place, he 
journeyed to Wádi Habib, where also the heresy of the Gaianites had existed during a 
hundred and seventy years; from the time of the schism caused by Julian; and he brought 
them also back to the orthodox faith." 

In 714 Usameh became superintendent of revenue and took certain measures which 
must have affected the monks of Scetis as those of other places. “He commanded 
the monks not to make monks of those who came to them. Then he mutilated the 
monks, and branded each of them on his left hand, with a branding iron in the form of 
a ring, that he might be known: adding the name of his church and his monastery, 
without a cross, and with the date according to the era of Islam. Thus there was, in the 
year 96 of the Hegira (714-715 A.D.), trouble among the monks, and oppression of the 
faithful.’’ 

These measures, which were designed partly to prevent evasion of taxpaying by pre- 
tended adoption of the monastic life, and partly to make an end of monasticism by depriving 
the monasteries of recruits, were strictly enforced, and "unregistered" monks were punished 
by the loss of a limb, or by blinding, or by death. Further, commissioners were sent to 
inquire into the state of the monasteries and "found there many monks who had no mark 
of a ring on their hands; so some of them were beheaded, and some died under the lash. 
Then he nailed up the door of their church with iron nails, and demanded of them a thousand 
dinars, and assembled the superiors of the monks, and tortured them, and required a dinar 


1 The date of this first levy is 704 or 705, since it took 2 See Hist. Patr., p. 310. Lane-Poole (op. cit., p. 47) 
place between the consecration of Alexander II (April 25, dates Kurreh’s appointment 709. : ; 
704) and the death of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz in 705. For the taxa- 3 This gives 540 as the date of the Gaianite schism. 
tion of Egypt in the early Arabic Period see Lane-Poole, Probably round numbers are given. 

History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 25. 4 Hist. Pair., pp. 316 f. 5 Id., p. 322. 
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from each one of them....So the seniors of the monks were troubled ; and they longed for 
death, and knew not what to do.” 1 

This state of affairs continued until the accession in 717 of ‘Omar ibn ‘Abd el ‘Aziz, who 
abolished the taxes on Church property and land. Under Yezid II, the succeeding caliph, 
however, the hated imposts were restored, and even grew heavier as years went by. How 
burdensome the land and poll tax had become to the desert monasteries may be judged 
from the account of the elevation of Michael I to the patriarchate?: “Now the Lord... 
had already moved the superiors of Wádi Habib for a certain cause; and they had come 
forth from the desert with the aforesaid priest Michael in their company ; and the reason 
was that they had met together and taken counsel, saying: ‘El Kasim, the tyrant, increased 
our land-tax and poll-tax beyond our power to pay. Now a new governor? is come, there- 
fore let us go. . .and beg the governor to remove these unjust exactions from us.'" Though 
the result of this petition is not recorded, it is probable that at least the illegal exactions 
of the foregoing régime were abolished. 

The taxation of the monks of Wadi Habib is a subject which will recur again in the 
course of this history. 


3. Miscellaneous Events 

From this point until we near the close of the eighth century little is to be learnt con- 
cerning the Wádi Habib, save that certain of the monks,‘ including Athanasius, Archpriest 
(Hegumen) of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, stood by the Patriarch Michael I, in the 
sufferings which he endured at the hands of Marwan II, when that prince was driven to bay 
by his Abbasside supplanters in 750.5 Indeed, the monks claimed that the victory gained by 
the Khorassanians over Marwán's followers in the neighborhood of Gizeh was vouchsafed 
in answer to their prayers. The History of the Patriarcbs* thus records the circumstances: 
*...but when the deacon and reader of Bilbais? saw our distress he hastened away to 
the Monastery of Saint Macarius, in Wádi Habib, and assembled all the holy fathers and 
monks; and they began to fast and pray in the church night and day, crying to the Lord 
Christ to look upon us.. . .So the gracious God heard them... . And the Khorassanians pur- 
sued and fought them (sc. Marwán's followers), and did not cease slaughtering them until 
they reached Wádi Habib, in answer to the prayers of the saints; for the army of the 
Khorassanians crossed over the river [Nile] on the day on which the monks assembled in 
the church, which was Saturday, the last day of Abib." 

Michael, himself a priest of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, was succeeded by Menas I 
(patriarch, 767-774), who is described’ as having been “a monk from his youth. .., the 


1. Hist. Patr., pp. 324-325. p. 30. Hist. Patr. (p. 410) dates Marwán's arrival in Egypt 


2 ld., P- 366. in Bauneh a.m. 467 (June, 751 A.D.). 6 Pages 4361. 
3 Hafs ibn el Walid, appointed in 742. 7 le., James, a native of Bilbais, reader of the Church 
4 Id., pp. 429, 435. of S. Macarius: cf. Hist. Patr., p. 421. 

5 See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 8 Hist. Patr., p. 475. 
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spiritual son of the father Abba Michael, and superintendent of his habitation in the 
monastery of Saint Macarius." 

Menas himself was followed by John IV (775—799), who had been a monk in the Wadi John IV, a 
Habib, and subsequently had become priest in charge of the Church of Saint Menas:: Sw A ad 

Under neither of these patriarchates does the History of the Patriarchs record any event 
relating to the Wádi 'n Natrün; but from other sources we know that in the days of 
John IV steps were taken which must have greatly enhanced the status of two of the 
monasteries. 

1 Hist. Patr., p. 495. 
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CHAPTER V 
TRANSLATIONS OF SAINTS TO SCETIS 


1. The Translation of Saint Macarius 


N the earlier period of the history of Nitria and Scetis, pilgrims made their way into the 
desert to be edified by the discourse of the fathers, to beg for their prayers, and to 
receive their blessing. Even in the sixth century Andronicus of Antioch visits Scetis 

“to be blessed by the fathers"; and the monks of the same period lay store by the pos- 
session of a saint's relics out of a belief that the saint's intercession would then aid them 
in spiritual warfare.* In the seventh century a change seems to have come over both 
pilgrims and monks. The former seek out holy places believing that prayer there will, 
through the mediation of some departed saint, lead to a cure or to some other benefit; 
the latter are drawn more and more to realize the advantages presented to them by such 
an attitude, and come to look upon relics as an attraction bringing renown and wealth 
to their monastery. In proportion, then, as the sanctity of the living grew less remarkable, 
the veneration of the dead increased. 

In the history of Scetis we may recognize in the healing of the youth at the consecration 
of the Church of Saint Macarius; in the remarkable cure of John of Samannüd,: and above 
all in the translation of the Forty-nine Martyrs to a specially prepared shrine,’ examples 
of both sides of this tendency. 

It was in the patriarchate of John IV that Scetis developed into a great shrine for saints, 
when two of the greatest monasteries recovered their founders’ remains. The first to return 
to his old home was Macarius the Great. It will be remembered that the saint's body had 
been stolen from Scetis before 480 A.D. and carried to Jijbér There it remained until 
A.M. 500 (784 A.D.), when a certain Joseph, Archon of Elmi, gained possession of the relics." 


1 See Clugnet, Vie de l'Abbé Daniel, p. 50. 4 See Hist. Pair., pp. 260 f. 
2 Id., p. 57. 5 See p. 271. 6 See p. 120. 
3 See p. 273. 


7 See Crum, P.S.B.A., xxix, p. 302. 
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The translation to Scetis must have followed soon after, for though it is not precisely 
dated, it is known to have been carried out during the patriarchate of John IV (775-799 
A.D.) and to have preceded the translation of John the Little." 

The whole story of the proceeding is related in the Synaxarium? as follows: 

“On this day is the Translation of the body of Abba Macarius the Great to the desert 
of Scetis. 

“After his death some men of Sasewir (sc. Jijbér) came, stole the body of the saint, and 
built him a church in their town. He remained there until the Caliphs reigned over the 
town....Then they carried him to another town (sc. Elmi). He remained there until the 
days of Abba John the Patriarch, for four hundred and forty years? Abba Michael was 
appointed oeconomus of the Church of Saint Macarius. When the Patriarch was come up 
to keep the Great Fast to the Monastery of Abba Macarius, he cried out and said: ‘As for 
me, I desire by our Lord Christ...that the body of the holy Abba Macarius may be in 
our midst in this Monastery.’ 

“A few days after, Abba Michael, steward of the Church, went away with certain old 
monks on the business of the convent. A spiritual thought stirred their hearts. They came 
to the sanctuary in which the body of Saint Macarius was, to carry it away. All the people 
of the village came together with the judge* carrying sticks and swords, and prevented 
them from carrying off the body of the saint. The old monks went to sleep, sad and troubled 
in heart. That night Saint Macarius appeared to the judge and said to him: ‘Why have you 
prevented me from departing with my sons? Suffer meto depart with them to my sanctuary, 
and do not prevent them from carrying me away with them.’ 

“In the morning the judge rose up in fear and trembling. He called the holy old men 
and gave them the body of holy Abba Macarius. They carried it off with great joy. They 
boarded a ship and came to the town of Tarnüt (Terenuthis).... Then they carried (the 
body of the saint) into the desert. And while they were journeying, they reached midway 
across the desert and wished to rest themselves a little for their weariness. Abba Michael 
said to them: ‘As the Lord liveth, we take no rest until the Lord show us and cause us to 
see the place where a Cherubim took the hand of our Father holy Abba Macarius.'* 

“When the camel which carried the body of the saint was come to this place, it knelt 


1 See p. 295. This means that Macarius had been dead four hundred 

2 Synax. (Eth.), Nahase20 (Aug. 26) (P.O., 1x, pp-355 f.). and forty years when the Coptic narrative was composed 
The Arabic version is not yet published. See also Crum, (or copied), i.e., in 830 (if the writer knew accurately the 
P.S.B.A., xxix, p. 302. The source of the Synax. was a date of Macarius’ death). 
Coptic narrative whereof three leaves, found by Tischen- 4 Doubtless Joseph the Archon of Elmi, named in the 
dorf at the Monastery of S. Macarius, are now at Leipzig Coptic. A 
(Cod. Tisch., xxv, 22, 32, 24). These have been published 5 Cf. A.M.G., xxv, pP- 75 881. This may be identified 
in my New Texts, No. xxiii, D. with the place called in XIV century as) o, ie, 

3 This is due to misunderstanding of the Coptic original suscepes&ra: see B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, fol. 92°; 
which says: “For lo, four hundred and forty years are Rev. d’ hist. eccl., XVIL, p. 510. 


passed since our holy Father, Abba M acarius fell asleep.” 
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and did not rise and began to turn its head from one side to the other, and to lick the 
case in which was the body of the saint. The old monks recognized that this was the place 
in question....This spot is celebrated to this day. When they were near the convent, all 
the monks came out and went to meet the body of the saint with great joy, with psalms 
and chants. They had with them lighted torches (? candles). They carried the body of the 
saint upon their heads. They sang psalms until they had brought it into the church with 
great pomp. The Lord wrought many miracles on that day." 


2. The Translation of John the Little 


Not long afterwards and still in the patriarchate of John IV (i.e., between 790 and 799) 
the body of John the Little was brought back to Scetis from Clysma (Suez). The notice 
accorded to this event in the Synaxarium! is as follows: 

“On this day also is the Translation of the body of Abba John the Little to the desert 
of Scetis. It was, after his death, at the convent of Quelzem, that is to say, in the desert 
of Saint Antony. Now in the days of Abba John, patriarch of the town of Alexandria, 
this patriarch, the forty-eighth in number of our Fathers the Patriarchs, went to the desert 
of Scetis. The holy monks said to him, *We wish that the body of the holy Abba John the 
Little might be in the Church of Saint Macarius, that we might prostrate ourselves before 
him.' Straightway the grace of the Lord moved him; he wrote a letter in his own hand 
to a superior of a monastery, called Cosmas, and he sent with him an old man of the 
country of Quelzem. When they were arrived, it was not possible for them to fulfil their 
mission for the moment, for the body of the saint was guarded by the Melkite Chalcedonians 
who dwelt in the sanctuary. The superior of the monastery and those who were with him 
recognized the sanctuary, took note of it, and going away met certain faithful and orthodox 
men who dwelt in the town, and told them the cause for which they were come. 

"A few days after, a judge from among the princes of the Arabs was set over the country 
of Quelzem. He was a friend of Abba Michael, bishop of the town of Quelzem. The 
patriarch wrote a letter to the bishop with reference to the body of the holy Abba John 
and bade him contrive something and to give aid to his servants the old monks so that 
they might transfer the body far from the hands of heretics. The bishop rejoiced with a 
great joy. He related that to the secretary of the judge, his friend; the secretary related 
it to the judge, and so the deputation of the old monks went before the judge. The secretary 
said : ‘How shall we find a pretext for the monks to enter the sanctuary?' The judge said: 
*Let the monks throw over their habits the garments of Arabs, and let them come with us 
to the sanctuary.’ And they did so. The judge set out; with him were many horsemen 


and Arabs, and with him were also the old saints of the desert of Scetis; they arrived at 
Quelzem. 


1 Synax. (Eth.), Nahase 29 (Sept. 5) (P.O., 1x, PP. 418 f.). 
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“The judge said to the Melkite bishop who sat in the sanctuary : “Make all your men go 
out of the church, for I wish to enter the church myself and stay here this night.’ The heretic 
did as the judge had commanded. The old monks made ready their beasts outside the 
town, entered by night and took the body of Abba John. They departed and came to Cairo, 
and from there to the desert of Scetis. The monks of the convent of Saint Macarius came 
forth and went to meet the body of the saint with crosses, gospels, torches, incense and 
amid singing of psalms and chants. They brought him near to the body of Saint Macarius,? 
and all the monks implored his blessing. They spread over him countless perfumes, and 
celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. At the moment when the Gospel had been chanted, there 
appeared a miracle and a great wonder—the whole church shone with heavenly light and 
gave forth an odor of a sweet perfume, the like of which there is not. So there was great 
joy. The body remained at the Monastery of Saint Macarius for seven days. When they 
carried it away and brought it to the Church [of Saint John], the monks, his sons, came to 
meet him, as the Hebrews went to.meet our Savior, and cried before him saying: “Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord’: and they placed him in his sanctuary. There 
were numerous miracles and prodigies wrought by him. 

“After the death of Abba John (IV), Abba Mark, the Patriarch who was after him, went 
up to the desert of Scetis and entered the church of holy Abba John and prostrated himself 
before him. With him there were bishops and many nobles of the town of Alexandria and 
of all the country of Egypt. He uncovered the body of the saint and found it wrapped 
in palm fiber?; he implored his blessing, and shed bitter tears. When he uncovered the 
body of the saint, there was a great clap of thunder in the church, and all the people fell 
in fear and terror. The patriarch replaced over the saint the mat of palm fiber, and buried 
him in fine stuffs, while they glorified the saint with spiritual songs. . . . 

“The translation of the body of holy Abba John the Little took place in the year 520° 
of the holy Martyrs (804 A.D.).” 

The following acclamation‘ to Saint John the Little refers to the events above described : 

“Hail to the Translation of thy body to the dwelling which thou didst build 


O John the Little, great through thy work! 

When thy sons thought to bury thee in fine robes, 

The lightning flash prevented them from removing 

The garment of poverty, the hair shirt (sic) which was upon thee.” 


The translation of the third of the great saints, Abba Bishói, which might have been 
expected to follow soon after that of Macarius and John the Little, did not take place until 
considerably later. The cause of this delay was primarily the extremely disturbed state of 
Egypt in the early ninth century, when one insurgent, Es Sari, held Upper Egypt from 


1 The translation of Macarius to Scetis had therefore 3 This date must refer to Mark's attempt to unwrap 
already taken place. the body, since John IV died in 799. 
2 Le., wearing a tunic of this material. 4 Synax. (Eth.), Nahase 29 (Sept. 5) (P.0.,1x,pp.418f.). 
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Misr to Aswan, another, ‘Abd el ‘Aziz el Jawári, dominated the eastern Delta from Shatnüf 
to Faramá, and western Egypt, including the regions of Alexandria, Maryüt, and El 
Bohaireh, was occupied by the Lakhmites and other tribes. These troubles culminated in 
the capture of Alexandria by the Andalusians or Spanish Arabs (who had settled in Egypt 
in 798) in alliance with the Lakhmites and Madlajahites in 815.! A second cause was the 
disaster which at this period once more overwhelmed the Monasteries of Wadi Habib. 

Before this catastrophe is described, we may glance at the all too brief notice allotted 
to the Monastery of Saint Macarius by Epiphanius Hagiopolites in his Avjyge:s? The 
visit was clearly paid subsequent to the translation of Saint Macarius and earlier than 
820 when the narrative was composed’; probably it took place in the first decade of 
the ninth century. “Six days’ journey to the south of Alexandria," writes this traveller, 
“liest Saint Macarius the Great who drew near to Paradise. His monastery contains a 
thousand monks (¢88d8as) and a thousand cells. It is an isolated fortress (i8iókaopov) : 
and from Saint Macarius, distant four days' journey, are the thirty-six granaries of 
Joseph." 

It seems that Epiphanius did not visit the remaining monasteries or did not consider 
them worthy of notice. But if the “thousand monks” belonged to the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius alone, the total population of the desert must still have been high. And from 
the statement that there were a thousand cells to accommodate a thousand monks, we 
may infer that the monks still lived in separate cells. As we shall see, the monasteries 
were not walled in until the end of this period; and consequently the iSiéxaczpov of 
Epiphanius must be identified as the tower of refuge with which the church and other 
communal buildings must have formed a close irregular mass. 


1 For these events see Hist. Patr., pp. 542, 544; Lane- 5 The “Granaries of Joseph" are located by Benjamin 
Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 36. of Tudela in the neighborhood of Fustát. 

2 Ed. Dressel, p. 6. 6 Though many of these must have been grouped 

3 See Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Lit., p. 420. together in "dwelling-houses.'^ 


4 This shows that the translation of Macarius had 
already taken place. 
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HE disaster referred to above was the destruction of the monasteries by Arabs. 
The occurrence is thus described in the biography of Mark III: 

“He (Satan) began to bring great trouble upon the desert of Wadi Habib, which 
is a place where the Arabs dwell. Now the desert of Wádi Habib had been like the Garden 
of Eden. But the Arabs plundered it, and took the monks captive, and demolished the 
churches and the cells there. And the holy seniors were scattered in every part of the world. 
When therefore the father, Abba Mark, saw such a calamity. . .he could not bear this grief." 
He cried out that “the joy of Egypt has ceased, and Wádi Habib, the Holy of Holies, has 
become a ruin, the dwelling of wild beasts. The homes of our blessed fathers...have 
become the resort of the owl and the dens of cruel foxes, namely this foul tribe." So great 
indeed was Mark's grief that he died soon after the news of the disaster. 

A somewhat fuller account of the devastation is given at the opening of the life of the 
Patriarch James (819-830), Mark's successor. “Before the decease of the holy father, 
Abba Mark, the holy desert of Wadi Habib had been laid waste; and this devastation had 
so tried the said father, that he besought the Lord to remove him from this world. . .because 
of what they (the monasteries) suffered at the hands of the miscreant Arabs, through 
their having taken possession of them and driven out our holy fathers who dwelt there, 
and killed many, and burnt the churches and the mansbübebs, that is to say, the cells, 
with fire. In consequence of this slaughter, the monks were dispersed among the cities and 
villages and monasteries, in the various provinces of Egypt and the two Thebaids. Thus 
none was left in the cells of Wádi Habib save a few persons, who chose death, that they 
might redeem the life of their brothers by their own life, and so inherit eternal life by 
their endurance. And God protected them, so that none did them any further hurt or 
injury. 

1 Hist. Patr., pp. 552 f. 2 Id., pp. 554 f. 
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"At that time there was in the monastery of our father Macarius a priest, called Ya*küb 
(James)....When the devastation of the monasteries began, he quitted them and departed 
to a monastery in Upper Egypt,! that he might serve God there, while awaiting a time when 
he might return to the holy mountain of Mízán el Kulüb, or Wadi Habib.” 

A further notice of this raid is contained in the Chronicon orientale?: “In his (Mark’s) 
days barbarian Africans? devastated the monasteries of Wádi Habib and depopulated 
them, having burnt the churches and cells; and they remained forty years‘ without monks 
and without any inhabitant." 

It was possibly during this raid that the Ms. Life of Maximus and Domitius in the Morgan 
Collection was rescued from the monasteries, since a note? states that it was brought from 
Scetis to the hospice at Alexandria at the time when the monasteries were destroyed, and 
that it remained there until the days of the Patriarch Michael* (probably Michael III, 
patriarch 881-909), when it was restored by the deacon Eustathius to a monk of Scetis 
then living at Enaton. 

In the accounts quoted above, the sack of the monasteries is represented as occurring 
very shortly before the death of Mark III (i.e., before April 17, 819). This might suggest 
that the disaster occurred in 818, but the recorded history of the priest James shows that 
the date was earlier than 817. As already stated, James fled after the raid to Upper 
Egypt and lived there for a certain time, which is not defined but must have amounted 
to some months. Then, as we shall see, he returned to Scetis, where he set about reorganizing 
and comforting the remaining monks and even made some progress in building a church. 
The interval between James' return to Scetis and his election as patriarch after the death 
of Mark can, therefore, hardly be reckoned at less than a year and a half; and the Arab 
raid must have taken place either early in 817, or in 816. 


1 See Abdi Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. 
Evetts, fol. 80°. 

2 Ed. Cheikho (C.S.C.O.), p. 137. 

3 Ecchellensis in his rendering translates “barbarian in- 
habitants of the west.” 

4 This is wrong—as a subsequent entry in the Chronicon 
orientale itself and the narrative of the Hist. Patr. show. 
Probably the writer is confusing this with the fourth sack 
after which the monasteries remained desolate for a long 


period. 


5 See Cauwenbergh, Etude sur les moines d’ Egypte, p.71, 
note 4. 

6 Cauwenbergh (loc. cit.) identifies him as Michael I 
(744-768) and assumes that the raid was that which took 
place in the VI century. The evidence for this identification 
(if any) is not stated; but in the absence of such it is far 
more probable that the book was removed at the time of 
the IX century raid. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RESTORATION 


1. Tbe Work of Abba James 

HE Chronicon orientale in defiance of its own previous statement, records that 

in the time of James “the monasteries were restored and the monks returned to 

them." In fact a gallant attempt to retrieve the situation was made more than a 
year before the death of Mark. While in his retreat in Upper Egypt the priest James had 
a vision of the Theotokos herself, who bade him return to Wádi Habib. He obeyed the 
injunction, and was cheered by the appearance of Saint Macarius who gave the priest 
assurance that through him the monks should “reassemble in their dwellings, from which 
Satan has scattered them."? James therefore continued cheering the few monks who still 
remained in the desert, spending the nights in prayer and “working with his hands ac- 
cording to his custom." During this anxious time it was revealed to him that the Patriarch 
Mark III would die within a year. 

On the decease of Mark, the choice of the bishops and laity fell upon this same James. 
* So they hastened, and came to the desert, to the church of Saint Macarius, and took the 
priest James suddenly, before he knew."* 

The new patriarch seems to have set about the task of reconstruction at once: “On the 
approach of the Forty Days, the holy fast, the father resolved to visit the desert of Saint 
Macarius, that he might comfort and console the brethren and monks, and remain among 
them till the feast of holy Easter, as the custom of the patriarchs was. When he reached 
the desert, the monks. . .met him, crying: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. And all the fathers and seniors came from their caves and from the mountains, 
running like deer which long for the waterbrooks....And this desert was like the Paradise 
of the Lord, through the prayers of the father patriarch and the assistance of the baptized 
Egyptians. The patriarch had a great affection for the desert, more than the monks had. 

1 Ed.cit., p. 137. 2 Hist. Patr., p. 556. 3 Id., p. 560. 
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And he acted there as Cornelius did in his time; for he sent a message to all the fathers 
and to the cells, saying: ‘If anyone need anything for his cell, let him come and take it." 
For the barbarians had robbed them of all their goods, and wrecked the churches, and burnt 
the cells with fire. So when the monks came together again, they praised the Lord... . The 
father also rejoiced, seeing that the doves had returned to their former nest. In the days 
of his priesthood he had begun to build a sanctuary in the name of Saint Sinuthius 
(Shenüdeh), to the south of the sanctuary of Saint Macarius; and there the monks began 
to assemble instead of in the ruined churches. Now he finished it, and restored the other 
churches."! 

Still further progress was made after the end of the tyrannical ‘Abd el ‘Aziz el Jawári 
in 825 a.D.: “At that time God looked upon the dispersion and separation of the monks, 
the sons of Saint Macarius, in every place, and so he brought them back to their holy 
dwellings... .Now the father, Abba James, saw that the sanctuary of Saint Sinuthius was 
not large enough to contain the congregation of the monks; and therefore he rebuilt the 
church which is named after Saint Macarius, and which is the sanctuary of Benjamin. 
For it was in a state of decay, but Abba James adorned it with every kind of ornament, 
and, when it was completed, he consecrated it on the first day of Barmüdeh. And this 
edifice became a monument to the patriarch, and a glory to the Lord."? 


2. Progress under Abba Joseph 

James died in 830, and was followed by Simon II, a monk of Scetis,? who died after a 
patriarchate of five months. Joseph (Yusáb), who is described as “‘priest and superinten- 
dent (422) of the church of Saint Macarius in Wádi Habib," became the next patriarch. 
He had been educated by “the deacon who had charge of the sons in the cell” in Alex- 
andria, and even at this late date had been taught Greek. At his earnest request, he had 
been permitted by Mark to become a monk in the Monastery of Saint Macarius, where 
Paul the priest was then hegumen. 

The deputation sent by the electors into the desert to secure Joseph found him standing 
at the door of his cell which he was about to close “after his sons, who had gone to draw 
water."* Much against his will, he was carried off to Alexandria, but as he left the valley 
he was comforted by a supernatural voice, which the company “‘heard behind them near 
the road of the Cherubim (ss; G2) on the top of the rock.” 5 

Before the year 837-838, we hear of his visiting the desert of Wadi Habib in accordance 
with custom “‘in order to keep Easter in the monastery."* As we shall see further on, there 
is evidence to show that he took an active interest in reviving the greatness of the 


1. Hist. Pair., pp. 566 f. By "theother churches" we are 
to understand the remaining three monasteries—S. John, 4 Hist. Patr., p. 594. 
Bishói, and Baramüs. 5 See p. 38. 

2 Hist. Patr., pp. 5731. On this sanctuary see 4.4.C.M., 6 Hist. Patr., p. 630. 
n, i, § 3; iv, $ 5. 


3 For an account of Simon see Synax., ed. Basset, p. 101. 
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monasteries. But the most active in continuing the restoration was Shenüdeh, the oeconomus 
of Saint Macarius. 

“And there were," says the biographer of Joseph,! “in his days grace and peace. . .for 
he beheld the monasteries in every place grow and increase every day...above all the 
monasteries of the Wádi Habib were like the Paradise of God, especially that of Saint 
Macarius. And God's assistance was with all the monks, and more than any with that 
oeconomus Sinuthius, the holy priest... . For Sinuthius raised monuments in honour of Saint 
Macarius, vineyards and gardens? and cattle and mills and oilpresses and many useful 
things that cannot be numbered....And there were in the holy monastery innumerable 
persons, not only the orthodox, but also heretics, on account of the wonders that were 
manifested in that church. This was the doing of this oeconomus Sinuthius, who hoped for 
a reward from God... .And when Sinuthius saw the monks increasing in numbers. . .he 
began and built a church to the north of the Great Church, and named it after the Father- 
Disciples.’ And he completed it, and adorned it with every kind of ornament. And he 
invited our holy father, Abba Joseph the patriarch, to visit this church...and he con- 
secrated it on the first day of Barmüdeh in the seventeenth year of his patriarchate (847). 
And the father did not cease to bless this oeconomus. . .and looked upon the monuments 
which Sinuthius made day after day, and especially this holy church, which was capacious 
in size, and beautiful in structure... . And the father said to us. . .: ‘My sons, believe me, 
this brother has many monuments which he will make, and there is building of churches 
and chapels for him.’ . .. We said to him: ‘Thinkest thou that he will build other churches 
on this mountain?’ And his words were like a prophecy, but we did not know it until there 
was manifested to us after that a thing that we will record." * 

The picture thus drawn is a bright one, but it had another side. Materially the advance 
of the monasteries was rapid; spiritually the monks had gone backwards. This is made 
clear in the account of monasticism in Egypt left by Dionysius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
who visited the country in 829-830, during the patriarchate of Joseph: “The study of the 
Holy Scriptures,” he writes,‘ “has disappeared from among them and especially from among 
the monks... ; for the most devout among them, discipline consists in handiwork and in 
the [or they neglect the] recitation of the Psalms which goes along with it.6 Those who 
aspire to sacred functions do not devote themselves to gaining the necessary lore and 
knowledge, but to amassing gold, the price of the dignity they are to receive. For less 
than two hundred or three hundred darics no one can attain to the episcopate.” 


1 Hist. Pair., pp. 652 f. 5 Michael the Syrian, Chron., xit, 17, trans. Chabot, 

2 See A.A.C.M., n, ii, $ 3- 1m, p. 80; Bar-Hebraeus, ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, 1, col. 376. 

3 AX UNI. The “Great Church” is the (re- Though it is not stated, there is no doubt that Dionysius 
stored) “Sanctuary of Benjamin.” On the relation of the is referring to the monasteries of Wadi Habib. We may 
IX century churches to one another see 4.4.C.M., 11, i, suspect that the restoration of the Syrian Monastery was 
§ 3, and passim. in some way connected with this visit of Dionysius. 

4 This promise unfortunately is not fulfilled. 6 As in the IV century: see p. 198. 
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This, it must be remembered, is the criticism of a friend, and must be accepted as sub- 
stantially just. 

3. Resloration of tbe Remaining Monasteries 

From the foregoing little information can be gathered as to the fortunes of the mona- 
steries other than that of Saint Macarius, save that they too were restored by Abba James. 
Other sources help us in some measure to repair this defect. 

First, the Monastery of Bishói must have been fully restored in the time of the Patriarch 
Joseph; for under that prelate the body of the patron saint was brought back to that con- 
vent. The translation is thus briefly recorded in the Synaxarium! : “When the time of the 
persecutions was finished, they removed the body of Saint Bishói and that of Saint Büla 
(Paul) of Tamau to the Monastery of Saint Bishói in the desert of Scetis. The body of the 
saint worked many miracles and wonders: it is preserved intact to this day without any 
corruption."? The marvelous circumstances which attended this translation are related 
in the commemoration of Paul of Tamweh in the Synaxarium. Paul, who, “for the love 
that he bare the Messiah, in the excess of his devotion destroyed himself seven times," was 
the associate of Bishói (44) when he retired to Antinoé, and had received from God 
the assurance that his body should ever remain with that of Bishói. When this zealot after 
his seventh suicide died finally, he was buried with Bishói, and so remained until “they 
sought to remove that other (Bishói) to the mountain of Shîhêt. . . . They took the body of 
holy Anba Bishói and left that of Anba Paul. But the vessel in which the first was remained 
immovable and did not go forward. It was perceived that it was because of the body of the 
holy Anba Paul. They took him and placed him by the other, and carried them away 
to Shihét where they are still together." The same account is given in the Greek Life of 
** Paesius."' 

The period in which this translation took place is determined by the following doxology 
on Bishói in the Theotokia*: “ Joseph the high-priest of the great city Rakoti....In the days 
of thy high-priesthood did this great grace befall us—us the unworthy !—namely the coming 
to us of our cross-bearing Fathers Abba Pishoi and Abba Paule, the shining luminaries, 
the two that became for us a harbor of salvation. They illuminated our souls with their 
holy relics.” 

The Monastery of John the Little also reappears at this time. The biography of the 
Patriarch Joseph informs us that it had shared in the general destruction in the day of 


1 Synax. (Eth.), Hamlé 8 (July 15) (P.O., vit, p. 275). monks was the body of a saint “as fresh and rosy as if 
In Zetia Paésia Velekago (Life of “Paésius”), ed. Pomi- alive": see Travels, trans. Hunter, 11, p. 185. 
jalowski, pp. 59-60, it is alleged that a certain Isidorus 3 Ed. Basset, pp. 108 (P.O., 1, pp. 321 f.). 
carried off the bodies of “Paésius” and Paul by sea to 4 Save that the saints are carried to Pisidia instead of 
Pisidia. ` Scetis: see note 1 above. In the Arabic Life (B.N., Fonds 
£i The bodies of Bishói and Paul figure in Mauhub's list arabe, No. 4796, fol. 166) the same story is told in connection 
of relics existing in Scetis in the XI century: see p. 364. with an earlier translation of the pair to Antinoé: see p. 159. 
When Sonnini passed the Monastery of Bishói in 1778 an 5 Curzon Ms., No. 131, fol. 113; Psalmodia, Cairo 


inducement to visit the monastery held out to him by the edition, p. tHe; Crum, Cat. Copt. MSS. in B.M., No. 865. 
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Mark III. Mentioning certain holy monks of this period, the author writes: “and there 
was a hermit among them whose name was Ammonius at the Monastery of Saint John... . 
And I, the mean and feeble one, visited him....He...had been a monk from his youth 
in the Monastery of Saint John. But when the desert was ravaged in the last days of the 
Patriarch Abba Mark...this monk took refuge in a church named after the Disciples in 
a certain village... .And I, the mean one, was present with him, and he taught me writing; 
and that was in the tenth year of the patriarchate of the father Abba Joseph (740 a.p.)." 

Before 850 the monastery had certainly recovered; for of Khael (Michael II, 850-8527), 
who succeeded Joseph as patriarch, we read that he “was hegumen in the Monastery 
of Saint John in the Wádi Habib." He had been a deacon, but during a severe sickness 
vowed to become a monk. God therefore “released him and suffered him to depart into the 
holy desert....He was accounted worthy to become hegumen, after being made priest at 
the hands of the father Abba Joseph."? 

The Monastery of Baramíüs shared in the general restoration and must have been 
reconstructed in or before the patriarchate of Joseph. For it is on record that a certain 
John, a monk of Baramóüs, was consecrated Metropolitan of Abyssinia by this patriarch; 
and that when driven out of that country, John returned to Egypt “‘and took up his abode 
at the Monastery of Baramüs in Wádi Habib, because he had first become a monk there.” è 


4. New Monasteries in Scetis 


In the latter part of the sixth century the monasteries of Wadi Habib are always referred 
to as the “ Four Monasteries” or the “Four Laurae" (the duplicate Theotokos monasteries 
being regarded as inseparable from the parent foundations); but the biographer of the 
Patriarch Shenüdeh I, narrating certain events which occurred about 860,‘ speaks of the 
“Seven Monasteries.” Consequently, between the close of the sixth century and about the 
middle of the ninth, three new monasteries had made their appearance. These—as shown 
by the eleventh-century list by Mauhubs—were the Monasteries of the Syrians, of John 
Kamé, and the Monastery (or Cave) of Abba Moses. 

If these did not originate in the early ninth century, then they must have been restored 
in that period; in either case we have additional evidence to illustrate the strength of the 
renaissance. The circumstances in which the Monasteries of the Syrians and of John Kamé 
were founded (or assumed an independent existence) have been so little studied and are so 
difficult, that they must be reserved for consideration in the two following chapters. What 
little there is to be said concerning the Monastery of Moses may be reviewed here. 

The Monastery of Moses is included as a distinct unit both in Mauhub’s list of the 

1 Hist. Patr., p. 645. allowing me to make use of his Ms. translation of the 

2 Hist. Patr., B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, p. 1. N.B. History from this point onwards. 


Subsequent references are to the pages of this ms. | am 3 Hist. Patr., pp. 622 f. 
most deeply indebted to B. Evetts of Oxford for generously 4 See p. 324. 
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Seven Monasteries and in the Coptic lists published by Amélineau\—Makrizi mistakenly 
applies this name to the “Virgin” (Theotokos) of Baramüs, as distinguished from the 
original Baramüs.? In the eleventh century the “monastery” must have been both small 
and remote; for Mauhub found only two monks there, and an eleventh-century abbot of 
the Monastery of Kamé threatens to retire to “the Caves of Father Moses” if his privacy 
is disturbed, as though to an ultima Thule. 

Though the whole question is very obscure, it is perhaps best to apply the ninth- and 
eleventh-century references to the caves in which Moses dwelt when living in retirement 
as a solitary at Petra (the Rock of Shiét) and to which reference is made in the Theotokia* 
(“He bequeathed to us his body and his holy cave, that therein we might fulfil his reverend 
commemoration "). The identification, current in Makrizi’s day, of the Monastery of Moses 
with one of the two Monasteries of Baramüs would then be due to a combination of false 
etymology (Baramüs = Abba Misa) with the fact that Moses was actually connected in 
his later life with the Monastery of Baramüs, and his body was ultimately transported 
thither.‘ It should be added that the scanty ruins, closely adjoining the existing Monastery 
of Baramis and still distinguished as Dêr Anba Misa, doubtless represent the monastery 
noted by Makrizi, but are not so remote as to suit the earlier mediaeval references. So far 
as is known, there is nothing to indicate when this “monastery” was founded. The abode 
of the saint may well have been regarded as a holy place from the earliest times; but 
earlier reference to it is lacking. We can only say that it is not later than the last half of 
the ninth century. 


1 Géographie, pp. 579 and 581. It is there called the work; my New Texts, No. xxiv, 4, where the cave is 
Monastery of Moses the Black (moca migcame, uci definitely associated with “the high Rock of Abba 


mc aur). Moses." 
2 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vit, § 77; see 4 The ode published in my New Texts (loc. cit.) alludes 
P- 406 below. rather enigmatically to the translation (or periodical and 


3 Curzon Ms., No. 131, fol. 1142; Appendix v of this temporary removals?) of the saint’s remains. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


JOHN KAMÉ AND HIS MONASTERY 


1. Sources 


OR information concerning the life and work of John Kamé we are chiefly dependent 
upon a Coptic Life or panegyric written somewhere between 966 and 1255.! From 
this work the commemoration in the Synaxarium? and a fragmentary notice in the 
Ethiopic Miracles of the Virgin Mary? are directly or indirectly derived. The History of the 
Patriarchs in its notice on the Patriarch Gabriel I gives a brief reference to the saint and 
his monastery which is apparently independent but, as it stands, too obscure to be of any 
value.‘ A commemorative inscription preserved at the Syrian Monastery’ is invaluable for 


the saint’s chronology. 


2. Life of Jobn Kamé 


John Kamé was a native of Jebromounonson, a village in the nome of Sai (Sais). Even 
in youth he had begun to follow the excellent way, observing the commands of “our 


1 Cod. Vat. Copt., No. Lx, fol. 86 f., ed. M. H. Davis, 
in P.O., xiv, fasc. 2. Subsequent references are to the 
pages of this edition. An Arabic note at the end shows 
that the extant copy was written in 1255 for the Monastery 
of S. Macarius (whence it was brought by J. S. Assemani). 
It is therefore a transcript—immediate or otherwise—from 
an original belonging to the Monastery of John Kamé him- 
self, where it was evidently read at the commemoration of 
the saint (cf. phrases like “he who is to-day in our midst" 
and “us his children"). The author, who was surely a 
monk of Kamé's monastery, claims to be reproducing or 
utilizing a Life long lost but recently recovered (ed. cit., 
Pp. 48). He hints with some severity that the truth of his 
narrative had been called in question (id., p. 49); but the 
allusion to the events of 966, the references to Teroti, 
Agatho the Stylite, etc. show that he had a certain amount 
of genuine material to work upon. Cauwenbergh (Étude 
sur les moines d' Egypte, p. 1, note) speaks slightingly of 
the Life and is quite at a loss as to the period to which 
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Kamé belongs; but probably the Life is as trustworthy as 
any other composition of this class. 

2 Ed. Basset, Kihak 25, pp.443f. But this version differs 
slightly from the fuller Life. 

3 Ed. Budge, ch. xxi, pp. 143 f.; Budge, One Hundred 
and Ten Miracles, pp. 147 f. 

4 See p. 336. 5 See p. 308. 

6 Unidentified. The Synax. (loc. cit.) has Shubra Mandu. 
A passage in the Hist. Patr. (Ms. cit. on p. 303), however, 
seems to describe him as a Syrian and speaks of him as 
“brother of John in the monastic life”: JU asse T 
p? ase sil LS ol Sa GH ily so Gry 
4X. JI—"...in a manshübeh there known as the Syrian, 
that is to say, Abû Kamé, brother of Yuhanna in the 
monastic state." Is this a late interpolation intended to 
assert the Coptic origin of the Syrian Monastery? The 
monks of that monastery still assert that John Kamé was 
their founder. 
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God-fearing father, Abba John."! So great was his asceticism that, even though forced 
into marriage, he persuaded his bride to consent to a life apart and to suffer him to with- 
draw into the desert. Directed by a vision, he went to Scetis, where he sought out “our 
father Teroti,"* the superior of a cell forming part of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, 
who received him gladly, invested him in the monastic habit, and assigned him a dwelling 
apart where he could be quiet. From Teroti he learned “the holy service of those who had 
become renowned in virtue, and the Canon of the holy Synaxis of the Hours, that he 
should pray at every hour according to the commandment of our father Agatho the 
Stylite." 

After an undefined period spent as Teroti's disciple? Kamé was bidden by an angel to 
go to the cell (paowa) of the great luminary Abba John (the Little): “go westwards, far 
from all habitations. There make a dwelling for thyself. . . 1 will gather to thee a multitude 
...and there shall be a holy community (xornwnsa) called by thy name... God shall make 
thee fruitful in these deserts, for thou hast walked in the footsteps of those renowned in 
this mount,.. .namely, Macarius the Great, Abba John,‘ Abba Bishói and Maximus and 
Domitius... . Thy name shall be called John Kamé (sic, xaue) until thy death.” 

The saint then retired to the spot indicated and shut himself up in a cave. The Theo- 
tokos appeared to him, promising that a church should be built there dedicated to herself, 
that angels should visit his monastery, and that no plotter should ever breach its walls. 
In token of these promises the Virgin gave the saint three gold coins on which was the sign 
of the Cross, directing that they should be laid up in the treasury of the diaconia (sic): 
“and there they are unto this day.” 

In course of time the virtues of Kamé induced many—it is said three hundred—to be- 
come monks* and to settle near him. With their aid the saint set to work to build cells, 
angels—it is said—assisting; and “a great sea of dwellings and high towers and strong 
walls” * came into being. Thus it was that John Kamé became the founder of “a fifth 
among the holy Sanctuaries (rózo) which had arisen in Shthét by the Lord's bidding.”? 


1 In all probability this is S. John, and the reference is Pair. also, the name Xapaí or Xopaí appears (under 


to 1 Jobn u: 7 f. letter X). 

2 For the name see Zoéga, Cat., No. Lv, p. 107, Toypor: I have adopted the spelling Kamé, however, since this 
(? X century)—but the two persons are not likely to be is used in the contemporary inscription recording the death 
identical. of the saint: see p. 308. This form is supported by the 

3 According to the Synax. (ed. Basset, p. 445), Kamé's Arabic transliteration Kama, QS, found in the Hist. Pair. 
solitary life began after the death of Teroti. and the Synax. A colophon, dated 1290, in an Arabic Ms. 


4 Life of Jobn Kamé, ed. cit., p. 26. The Ms. consistently at Oxford (Nicoll, Bibl. Bodl. Cod. MSS. Cat., Pars 11, 
uses X (not K), and the same spelling (THX Xaue) is found No. 37) names the saint LLS pias L5! (Anba Yohannes 


in an early X century colophon in one of the Vatican Mss.: Kama). 

see Zoéga, Cat., No. xxvii. Quatremére (Recherches Crit., 5 In the Coptic Difudr (Rylands Library, Copt. 21 
P. 123) rightly insists that Kamé is a proper name, not an = Crum, Cat., No. 435) Kamé is credited with 300 dis- 
epithet (“the Black") as it appears in lists of the worthies ciples (see f. pÀe recto: AveWort ppur Exwy: fixe F 
of Scetis, e.g., the Coptic Liturgy of S. Basil, in Renaudot, Maonage oc). 

Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 18, and in the undated list of mon- 6 Life of Jobu Kamé, ed. cit., p. 40. This implies that 
asteries in Amélineau, Géographie, pp. 579, 581, where the monastery was from the first fortified. But in this the 
the name is written TOS mXaus. In the A pophth. Life may be anachronistic. 7 Id., p. 38. 
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For the guidance of his community the founder drew up "canons and holy laws and set 
up a place of meeting (i.e., a church) in which they (the monks) should meet together 
in the middle of the night, and should sing psalmody and spiritual songs until the light 
dawn. And he bade them moreover one and all that they should also pray each 
apart."! 

On one occasion Saint Athanasius the Great appeared to Kamé while he was praying, 
greeted him and his spiritual sons, and before disappearing, foretold the favor which the 
community should enjoy. In memory of this event, Kamé “commanded his children 
that they should name the name of our father Abba Athanasius in the hymn of the 
Three Holy Children; and they do his bidding even unto this day."* 

Kamé's chief disciples were “our father Shenouti (Shenüdeh), the completion of the 
assembly of this congregation, my father Papa Mark, his successor, my father Colluthus 
after him, and my father the deacon George, and my father Antony, and my father George." 
The memorial inscription at Dér es Surián also mentions a "spiritual son," Papa Stephanos, 
who died in the same year as Kamé. 

After the establishment of the new community, Kamé was ordained priest (against his 
will) and so “went up to the Sanctuary and there celebrated Mass." 

It is related that at the bidding of an angel he journeyed to the south “for the saving 
of many souls, even as our fathers Abba John and Abba Pishói."* Bidding his disciple 
Shenüdeh "stand at the head” of the brethren until his return, he reached a certain place 
where the people gathered about him and became his sons; “and the sanctuary (ré7os) 
there they name that of Apa John Kamé, and so it is called unto this day." But during 
the superior's absence Shenüdeh, too literally obedient, remained standing upright until 
it was necessary for the brethren to pile stones about him to afford him support. It was 
only when an angel was dispatched to recall Kamé that the unfortunate Shenüdeh* was 
released from his trying position. 

When his end drew near, Kamé was duly warned by an angel. He fell into a short fever, 
and summoned his monks to him: “and all his children gathered unto him. And they 
said unto him, ‘Father, speak a word unto us.’ But he said, ‘have no dealings with heresies, 
neither enter into houses with women, nor put your trust in rulers, nor lay up for yourselves 


1 Life of Jobn Kamé, ed. cit., p. 40. Forone of the rules 3 The Rylands Difmár above mentioned states that 
relating to psalmody at this monastery see p. 336 (on Kamé went to the “holy mount of the great Antonius" 
Gabriel I). Note that nocturns are now apparently regularly (aque nag è nTwot Soovah-iere mnra} anTonioc). 
observed in public. By “prayer apart” we are probably to Is antwnsoc a corruption of anTInwor (Antinoë)? if so, 
understand private observance of the other canonical hours. the Sanctuary of "Apa John Kamé" may be the existing 

2 Id., p. 41. Possibly the name of Athanasius was as- Church of Abu Hennes (John) at Sheikh Abádeh. 
sociated with those of Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. Or 4 This is doubtless the Shenüdeh mentioned as a "son" 


is the reference to the Ode of S. Athanasius (for text of of Kamé in the colophon of Cod. Vat. Copt., LXVI (Zoéga, 
which see the Cairo Psalmodia, p. €J€), incorporated inthe Cat., No. XXVII, p. 45)- 
English Communion service? 
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substance: let your handicraft suffice unto you." When he had said these things..., he 
lifted up his eyes and saw the companies that had come for him....And...he yielded up 
his spirit into the hands of the Lord and his soul was taken up to heaven by the angels 
that had come for him."* 


3. Date of John Kamé and His Monastery 


A marble stela preserved in the Monastery of the Syrians definitely states that John 
Kamé died 575 A.M. (859 A.D.), and the statement is generally corroborated by circum- 
stantial evidence.? Unfortunately the age of the saint is nowhere stated, so that the re- 
maining chronology of his life must remain uncertain. But the marked insistence in the 
Life on the inviolability of Kamé's monastery* must mean that it was built later than the 
fifth sack (817 A.D.); though Kamé may well have had a following before that date. The 
foundation, therefore, belongs to the general period of restoration. Doubtfully we may 
conjecture that the alleged visit to Upper Egypt was really a flight from the barbarian 
invaders ; but there is nothing to show for how long before that date he had been a monk, 
and whether or no he was born in the late eighth century. 


1 The dying message is surely derived from the single V century (see Butler, L.H., 1, p. 214), and our Kamé lived 


apophthegm ascribed in the Greek alphabetic Apophtb. in the IX century, it is best to assume that the panegyrist, 
Patr. to a certain Abba Khamai or Khomai. The P.G. or a predecessor to whom he was indebted, took for granted 
(xv, col. 436) gives Xopaí in the text, but reports a that the two persons were one and the same. 

variant xapai. The Greek ve sion is reproduced in the 2 Life of Jobn Kamé, ed. cit., pp. 46 f. 

Latin: see Rosweyd, Vitae p..rum, v, i, 18, p. 563°. As 3 For the Coptic text see 4.4.C.M., 1v, iii, § 5. 

these collections were completed before the end of the 4 Life of Jobn Kamé, ed. cit., Introduction. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SYRIAN MONASTERY 


1. Stalement of tbe Problem 


HE Syrian Monastery is not mentioned in the History of the Patriarchs—save by 
implication'—until a comparatively late date. The earliest datable references to 
it are found in a group of “library notes” inscribed in Syriac Mss. derived from this 
monastery itself and belonging to the second third of the ninth century. There is a further 
series of notes relating the circumstances in which the monastery was “founded” ; and 
though unhappily no date for this event is given, there is good reason to believe that it was 
considerably earlier than the ninth century. 
The best course will be first to state and consider the evidence for the existence of the 
monastery in the ninth century, then to relate the story of the “foundation,” and finally 
to determine, if possible, from other evidence the date or period of the event. 


2. Earliest Dated References to the Syrian Monastery 


If we set aside the very obscure passage in the history of Gabriel I (913-923)? and the 
Coptic lists* of churches and monasteries in Egypt (date uncertain), our first direct reference 
to the Syrian Monastery in a formal record is in Mauhub’s list of the Seven Monasteries 
as they existed in 1088.‘ But evidence less direct or less formal shows that it was already 
flourishing in the ninth century. For though Mauhub is the first to name the Seven 
Monasteries individually, allusion is made to them collectively early in the patriarchate of 
Shentideh I (i.e., soon after 859),* necessarily implying that the Monastery of the Syrians 
was in existence by that date; and information derived from donors’ or librarians’ notes 


1 Le, in the reference to “the Seven Monasteries” is there (p. 579) called Yeeot(oR)oc mapsa miceprnoc, 
existing in the time of Shenüdeh I. transliterated from the Arabic (jb >Jb. 

2 See p. 336. 4 See p. 360. 

3 Amélineau, Géograpbie, pp. 579, 581. The monastery 5 See p. 324. 
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in various Syriac codices brought from this monastery to Europe, confirms its existence and 
enables us to determine with tolerable clearness the state and position of the monastery 
at that time. 

These notes! record the presentation of the volumes containing them by two monks, 
Matthew and Abraham of Tekrit. The two brothers are first mentioned in 816: “ Mattai 
(Matthew) and Abraham, brothers uterine and spiritual in the monastic life, of the city 
of Tekrit, gladly gave this spiritual treasure*.. .. Completed in the year of the Greeks 1127 
(816 A.p.)...in the desert of Maris; in the holy Convent of Mar Michael.” In 816, 
then, Matthew and Abraham were not in Scetis but, apparently, at the Monastery of Mar 
Michael. Remembering that our date (817) for the fifth sack of Scetis is purely tentative, 
we may conjecture that they had fled from the Wadi Habib and were, in fact, amongst 
those who “were dispersed in the various provinces of Egypt and the two Thebaids.” 

However this may be, a second note shows that the brothers, together with a third, were 
settled in Scetis at a date somewhere between 819 and 830. The text? is as follows : “Mar 
Matthew and Abraham and Jacob, spiritual brethren of Tekrít...put this treasure in the 
desert of Scetis....This book was given in the time of our blessed patriarchs, Dionysius 
of Syria (818-845), and James of the Egyptians (819-836), and Basilius, Metropolitan of 
the city of Tekrit (830); that by their pure and holy prayers God might send his peace 
and quiet into all the world, that is, his holy churches and monasteries.. . . "' 

The concluding words are surely significant, peace and quiet were not yet established; 
and the note is therefore almost certainly earlier than 827, when Ibn Táhir expelled the 
Andalusians from Alexandria and rescued northern Egypt from anarchy.” Further, it is 
noteworthy that no monastery is named, though, as we shall see, it is hardly doubtful that 
the Syrian Monastery was in existence in the eighth century. A possible explanation is 
that the Syrian Monastery, having been sacked together with the other monasteries of 
Wádi Habib, still lay in ruins, and it was as yet uncertain whether it would ever be restored. 
The ownership of the book might then well be defined in somewhat vague terms. 

A third note? contains the first explicit reference to the Syrian Monastery at a date some- 
where between 851 and 859: "Let each who reads pray for Isaac and Daniel and Shalmun, 
chaste monks of Mar Junan (Jonah) of the Syrians that is in Maris, who gave this book, 
with nine others, to the Monastery of the Mother of God of the Syrians which is in the 
desert of Egypt... . They entered this monastery in the days of the holy, blessed, Patriarch 
Mar Cosmas of Alexandria (851-859) and Mar John of Antioch (846-873), and in the 
presence of the honored old man, the monk Bar ‘Idai, head of the Monastery." 


1 For translations of these and the following notes | am 4 See Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pect, p. 696. 
indebted to the Rev. A. S. Tritton, Litt.D. 5 Id., No. nccr.xxx, p. 762. 

2 I.e., to the Convent of Mar Michael, since no mon- 6 On Matthew, Abraham, and their brothers, see Ex- 
astery in Scetis is named. cursus $ 2. 

3 In Coptic, maps “the Southern Region," or Upper 7 Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 36- 
Egypt. 8 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. DCCLXXXI, p. 766- 
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This Bar ‘Idai, the first known abbot of the Syrian Monastery, who was ruling about 
855, appears to have transmitted his authority to Matthew and Abraham at his death. 
So much is implied in two successive notes! which read as follows: “The monk Bar ‘Idai 
of Tekrit gladly put this spiritual treasure in the holy Monastery of the House of the 
Mother of God of the Syrians of Abba Bishói? that is in the desert of Scetis, for thesalvation 
of his soul and for a memorial of his death*...”’; and again: “he appointed the monks 
Matthew and Abraham his brothers: each one who cries out at them and lies in wait for 
them: may know that he has transgressed God's word and every commandment.” If this 
means anything at all, it means that Bar 'Idai delegated his authority to Matthew and 
Abraham, and perhaps appointed them his successors. 

One reason for his so doing may be gathered from the next note, which is of capital 
importance: “This book belongs to the holy Monastery of the House of the Mother of God 
of the Syrians that is in the desert of Scetis. Matthew, Abraham, Joseph* and Theodore, 
brothers of Tekrit, put this book in the Monastery—they who built and ordered this holy 
place aforesaid...” 

At first sight this statement seems to mean that Matthew and Abraham with their 
brothers were the actual founders of the Syrian Monastery. But we shall see in due course 
that such an interpretation is impossible; the Syrian Monastery was not built by theSyrians 
but purchased from the Copts. There can be no doubt that what Matthew, Abraham, 
Joseph, and Theodore actually did was to rebuild and restore the Syrian Monastery ruined 
in the fifth sack of Scetis. The precise date at which they did this cannot be fixed; but 
from the evidence of the foregoing notes it must have been earlier—perhaps considerably 
earlier—than 859, and very probably later than 830. It is, indeed, very likely that the 
rebuilding resulted directly or indirectly from the visit of the Syrian Patriarch Dionysius 
to Egypt in 829-830. The restoration of the Syrian Monastery was therefore another 
feature of the great revival which signalizes the ninth century. 


3. The Connection with Tekrit 


There is a very remarkable feature in the notes quoted above. Matthew and Abraham 
with their brothers are Tekritans, so is Bar ‘Idai the Abbot. Many other Tekritans appear 
as benefactors; for example, a certain Papa bar Duma of Tekrit presents a book through 
Matthew and Abraham to “‘the House of the Mother of God of the Syrians of Abba Bishôi” 8; 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. ccxxii, p. 153- who was abbot of the monastery in 11*9 A.GR. (ie, at a 

2 Note the title, which is most important. date between 818 and 888 a.p.: see Wright, op. cit., 

3 This presumably implies that Bar ‘Idai presented the No. cccix, p. 247). Probably the imperfect date should be 
volume by bequest. 868 or 878. Joseph may well have been made abbot (as in 

4 Le. whoever challenges or seeks to overthrow their succession to his brothers) in consideration of the evident 
authority. wealth and standing of his family. 

5 Id., No. pccccx.iv, p. 1092. 7 See p. 301- 

6 Probably Joseph is to be identified with the Joseph 8 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. xvii, p. 12. 
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the “sons of Duma Shatit; Tekritans of Callinice"! do likewise; and “Mar George, son 
of Barni of Tekrit, and his son James the monk”? also made their gifts. In the ninth 
century, then, Tekritans were for some reason specially interested in this monastery ; and 
this interest was continuously maintained down to the opening of the eleventh century 
at any rate.? 

What was the nature of this connection? As the metropolis of the Syrian Jacobites, 
Tekrit would naturally regard Scetis with reverence, but not necessarily with any particular 
interest. The bond is rather between the monastery and Tekritans settled in Egypt. Now 
we have decisive evidence that there was in Egypt a colony of Tekritans, no doubt engaged 
in trade between that country and their native city. Thus in 932 Moses of Nisibis brought 
back to Egypt three books intended for the use of the Syrian Church at Fustát*; a certain 
Simeon bar Cyriacus of Tekrit presented a book to the Church of the Tekritans at Fustát,s 
in 1007 a Ms. was presented to the Syrian Monastery by '"'the elder, venerable as Abraham, 
Abà ‘Ali Zakariya, the chief of the Tekritans, the son of the deceased John,” and another 
MS. from the same monastery contains a prayer for the same Abdi ‘Ali styled ‘‘chief of the 
Tekritans in Egypt."? Again, El Macinus? records that a Christian merchant of Tekrit, 
named Tib, came to Egypt, where he gained the favor of the Caliph El Hákem and had 
special facilities for trading granted to him. And lastly the History of tbe Patriarchs® 
relates that Bedr el Gemáli ejected “a Syrian, Ibn et Tawil, who lived with a body of 
his countrymen (Tekritans?) at El Husainfyeh, outside the walls of the city (Cairo)." 

There was therefore a Tekritan colony in the Egyptian capital, having its own church 
and presided over by a chief, or sheikh, of the Tekritans. It was this body, beyond all 
doubt, which maintained and supported the Syrian Monastery—a circumstance which 
partly, but only partly, explains the Tekrítan connection. 


4. Marutha and the Purchase of the Syrian Monastery 


We have still to explain why this Tekritan colony (and we may add, their connections 
in the home country) should have taken so warm an interest in the Syrian Monastery. 
The answer is that the monastery was—so far as it was Syrian—a Tekritan foundation. 
Once more this fact is derived from notes" in Syriac mss. once the property of the 


1 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 27. 1006, where he is called the “exalted chief Abd ‘Ali 
2 Wright, op. cit., No. ccxx, p. 149. Zakariya, known as the Tekritan.” 
3 As traced by the gifts of books received from Tekritans 7 Id., No. cccxix. 
in 886-87 (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. nixxvit, 8 Hist. Sar., ed. Erpenius, p. 299. 
P-464) ;in 906-907 (id., No. cLiv, p.97) ;in 932 (id., No.cccr, 9 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, pp. 188 f. 
P- 363; Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 69, p. 37); 10 I am most deeply indebted to Professor F. C. Burkitt 
after 936 (Wright, op. cit., No. pccccin, p. 1116); and in who made the translations (from photographs of the 
1007 (id., No. cccxix). But this list is far from complete. originals) here published, and for his observations thereon. 
4 Wright, op. cit., No. cccxxxvrii, pp. 280 f. He is not, however, otherwise responsible. I have also to 
5 Id., No. ncxxxi. acknowledge the kindness of Abbé Joseph Ziadeh, for 
6 Id., No. cccxxi, p. 266; cf. id., No. cccxxit, dated drawing my attention to the first and third of these notes. 
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monastery under discussion. The first of these (Pl. VI), which is of immense importance, The first note 
reads as follows!: 

**.*. This book was given to the holy Convent in the Desert of Scete of Egypt by the 
sons of Duma [Shaltir,2 Tekritans of Callinice (sic), for the salvation of their souls and 
for a memorial of the late Mar Zacchaeus who was buried in the same holy Convent; that 
the Lord may accept from them and pardon him and them and their departed ones and all 
departed believers, Amen. Everyone that reads, let him pray for them o-o and for their 
fathers -:- and for the sinner that wrote. Of your charity, [Fath]ers of the Faith, pray, pray, 
and again pray [for everyone] who has been associated with the coming of these holy books, 
[and again] pray for the race of the Tekritans, i.e., Orientals who bought this Convent 
from the Egyptians for twelve thousand darics by the great zeal of the great noble Marutha, 
son of Habbib, whose [father was] at one time Secretary of the Governor (?) of Egypt, and 
he put him in authority [over] all Egypt, like upright Joseph. He, when he went out into 
the Desert to lighten the day of his tonsures (sic), arrived at the Convent of our Father..., 
and they received him with the honor that was due. And afterwards he asked the Egyptian 
monks [whether there were any] Syrian monks, as he wished to seethem. And the Egyptians 
said to him: [There are] Syrian monks, but they are dispersed in the Convents. And he 
said to them : I wish [to see] them. And he sent and brought them; and when he saw them, 
he was glad, and asked them: To what [. .. . . ]? He (they) said to him: We have no convent 
here. And when he heard [this, he purchased] for them this Convent from the Patriarch 
in Alexandria [...........-.-.--- ] and over all [..........0.-+.-- (half a line illegible) 


US NITE e Ris Je 

A second note,’ though less circumstantial, is invaluable as being based on independent The second 
epigraphic material; the inscription mentioned, however, is certainly only loosely cited. "S 
The full text is as follows: 

“In the name of God Almighty. Sale of the Convent of the Syrians that is in the Desert, 
which we have found (recorded) in the Convent of Mar Moses that is in Syria in the year 
1873 of the Greeks (1562 A.D.) in February. 

“In the time of Prior Saliba* and Rabban John, Senior, and Rabban Joseph, Senior, 
and Rabban Jacob, Brother, and Rabban Abraham, Senior, and Rabban John, Hermit, 
and his brethren Matthew and Saba, and Rabban Simon, and the rest of the monks; they 
wished to renew the vault (or dome) that is over the door of the Church,’ and when they 
dug they found a tablet written in Syriac and Egyptian‘: ' Marutha and Habbib, Tekritans, 


1 B.N., Fonds syr., No. 27 = Anc. fonds, 5, Cod. Col- 4 This may or may not have been Saliba of Arzan, 
bertinus, 4301. abbot in 981: see Appendix 11- A 

2 Professor Burkitt suggests that this (which is not a 5 Le, the dome over the porch still existing: see 
Syriac name) is a nickname peb e 55, “The ].O.U. man." A.A.C.M., 1v, i, $2; iii, 3. bn QU 

3 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 297, fol. 180. (The note, how- 6 What follows represents the text of the inscription. 


ever, is in Syriac.) 
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Notables deceased, those who bought this Monastery of the Syrians from the Egyptians 
for twelve thousand red dinars—we beg you, Brethren, who find the memorial to pray for 
them with discretion (sic), that God may hold them worthy of that habitation which is 
above, by the prayer of the Virgin Mother of God and of all Saints—Amen'...." 

Thirdly, the colophon of a ms. at Cambridge! contains the following statement: 

“Ended and completed is this book. . .and the finishing of it was on the twenty-second 
day of May, before the Feast of Pentecost, on the Friday before it,? in the year 1918 of 
the Greeks (1607 A.D.) in the desert of Askít, in a place near the valley of the Natron pool 
(osb! aS) in the holy Monastery of the Theotokos Mary that is called or named by 
all nations the ‘Monastery of the Syrians’ ;—and it is truly theirs, inasmuch as we have 
found in the Hypomnemata? of the Convent that Tekritan merchants bought it for 12 
thousand dinars of gold. Written by the hands of the unworthy Bishop Gregorius Behnam, 
... by election over Jerusalem." 

The relation of these three notes to one another is a matter of considerable importance. 
The second, loosely reproducing an inscription, is certainly independent of the first which 
probably reproduces a written narrative—perhaps the same “memoranda” mentioned in 
the third. In a word the story of the purchase has come down to us from two (but probably 
not three) distinct sources. 

How far are these most important statements trustworthy? It must be admitted that 
they are not as early as we might wish. The date of all but the opening of the first note is 
uncertain‘; and the second note is admittedly late. May they not all be spurious evidence 
manufactured by the Syrians at a period when the possession of the monastery was disputed 
with them by the Egyptians?’ That is possible, but on the whole unlikely, for: (1) The 
Syrians can hardly have taken possession of the monastery save by purchase. (2) The sale 
of churches was by no means unknown—Michael II sold a church at Kasr Esh Shema* 
to the Jews, as well as other church property *; and this monastery may very well have been 
disposed of by some Coptic patriarch to his Syrian coreligionists. (3) The circumstantial 
details of the notes and even their slight discrepancies can hardly be the work of a forger. 
(4) Had the evidence been forged, the Egyptians would no doubt have found means to 
refute it. There is, therefore, good reason for treating the statement in these notes as 
historical in a full sense. 

We may now proceed to consider the information which these notices contain. First, 
the mysterious interest in the monastery taken by Tekritans is explained. The monastery 
had been purchased with Tekritan money, no doubt for Tekritan monks (the governance 


1 University Library, Add., 3280, fol. 176 a = Wright, 4 The hand of the second part of the note is apparently 
Cat. of Syr. MSS. in C.U.L., p. 851. later than that of the first part: see Plate VI. 
2 May 22, 1607, was in fact a Friday. 5 See pp. 414 f. 
3 Le., “memoranda” or “notes.” 6 See Abi Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
fol. 44 a. 
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at any rate seems to have remained in the hands of Tekritans), and may well have been 
vested as a wakf in the Tekritan colony at Fustát mentioned above. 

Secondly, it will be noticed that there is some discrepancy as to the purchaser. The first 
note speaks of "* Tekritans, i.e., Orientals” as having bought the monastery, “by the great 
zeal of Marutha son of Habbib," but in the sequel says that it was Marutha who was the 
purchaser; the second note credits “‘Marutha and Habbib" with this act of muni- 
ficence, styling them “notables”; the third says that the purchasers were “Tekritan 
merchants." But the divergence is really immaterial; Marutha, doubtless, was the leading 
spirit in the project and the chief contributor to a fund to which‘other Tekritans also 
subscribed. 

Thirdly, what of Marutha, son of Habbib, and the official post held by his father? 
Makrizi has the following inadequate note on the former in his list of churches! : * Church 
of the holy Maruta in the district of Shumusta.? This Maruta is greatly honored among 
them: he was a notable monk, and his bones are kept in a chest in the Monastery of Bà 
Bishói? (sic) in the plain of Shihét, and are visited even down to our time.” But otherwise 
Marutha is quite elusive, and up to the present his father Habbib has not been identified 
among known Egyptian officials. 


5. Tbe Previous History of the Monastery Purcbased by Maruiba 


The first note relating to the purchase assures us that the monastery was bought from 
the Coptic patriarch. At once the interesting question arises: which monastery was this? 
It was not one of the four great monasteries, nor, of course, was it either the Monastery 
of Kamé or of Moses. By process of exhaustion we are brought to the conclusion that it 
was one of those monasteries which were founded in the sixth century at the time of con- 
flict between the Julianists and the Severians and which we have distinguished as *'dupli- 
cate" or Theotokos monasteries. 

This attains practical certainty as soon as we inquire what was the full and official name 
of the Syrian Monastery. In the Coptic Church lists it is called Yeeononoc mapia mIcepsmoc 
(sic), but colophons and librarians’ notes in volumes from the Syrian Monastery are far 


1 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vim, $31. were preserved at the time of Sonnini's visit. But the relics 

2 Shumustá or Sumustá, in the province of Beni Suéf, of S. Marutha of Tekrit were also brought to Scetis (see 
where Abd Salih (Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, p- 426), and it may be that Makrizi is confusing the two. 
fol. 90 b) records a Church of Abû Harfideh the Martyr. 4 Amélineau, Géographie,p. 581. (The mx is probably due 
Another Church of Maruta is mentioned by Makrizi at to transliteration from the Arabic.) The spelling with e is 
Ishnén (in Wüstenfeld, op. cit., ch. viu, § 38). Both these noteworthy; for in mediaeval Arabic documents. the 
may well have been of Syrian origin, but the dedication was ordinary name of the monastery 1s invariably written 


probably to the IV century Marutha (for whom see Ol pI! and not (phys, the modern spelling according 
Socrates, H.E.), or to the VII century Metropolitan of to Butler (Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, p. 316, note) in his 


Tekrit (for whom see Bar-Hebraeus, Chron. ecel., 11, 26; list of churches. Somers Clarke (Christian Antiquities, 
ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, m1, col. 120 f.). p. 202) gives the form (jb -J! but transliterates Süriáni. 

3 Rather the Monastery of the Theotokos of Abü [Horner] (Coptic Version of tbe New Testament, 111, p. xviii) 
Bishói, i.e., the Syrian Monastery, where relics of Marutha gives “Siryan.” 
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more illuminating as giving something like the full legal title. About the middle of the 
ninth century Bar ‘Idai, the Abbot, refers to the monastery as “The House of the Mother 
of God of the Syrians of Abba Bishói that is in the desert of Scetis.”? This title long per- 
sisted, as the following librarian's note in an Arabic Ms. in the Vatican shows?: “Our father 
Cyriacus the Metropolitan (i.e., Abbot of the Syrian Monastery) brought this blessed book 
to the Monastery and assigned it by sure and perpetual bequest to the Convent of Our 
Lady the Virgin, mistress of the Monastery of Abba Bishói, which is called that of the 
Syrian Fathers." A Syriac codex, now in the British Museum,’ states that: “This book 
was given to the Monastery of the Mother of God of the Syrians of Abba Bishói"' ; while a 
second‘ refers to the convent as “the holy Monastery of the Mother of God in the domain 
of Abba Bishôi” (Pl. V, B). 

These formal recitations of the title of the Syrian Monastery make it clear that before 
the convent was sold to Marutha it was the Theotokos of Abba Bishói, founded in the 
Gaianite Period and restored, together with the parent monastery, by Benjamin I. 

Miscellaneous evidence also shows that the monastery was traditionally connected with 
Abba Bishói. It was during his visit to this saint that Ephraem Syrus left his staff outside 
the cell door, where it took root and grew up into the great tamarind tree* which still 
flourishes, not in the Monastery of Bishói, but in that of the Syrians.* J. S. Assemani? 
records that early in the eighteenth century he saw in the Syrian Monastery the dwelling 
place of Bishói a narrow cell, known as the “Oratory” or the “Place of the Cross." This 
cell, or sanctuary, still exists.5 It was, moreover, in the Syrian Monastery again that 
Benjamin II (in 1330) visited “the place where God appeared to our holy father Anba 
Bishór."* This cell, or oratory, 1s still shown at the Syrian Monastery. 

Before we leave this matter it is necessary to point out a serious error which has been 
widely accepted. Wilkinson? has put it on record that “Dayr Suriani was built by one 
Honnes, a holy personage, whose tree is still seen about a couple of miles to the southward, 
near the ruins of two other convents." This account was copied by Cureton," and from 
him by the writer of the article, “Nitria,” in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. Though 
the same story is current at the present day among the monks of Dér es Surián, it is en- 
tirely unfounded ; Honnes is but a clipped form of Yuhannes,? who is none other than John 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. ccxxit; cf. monastery and in some sort to vindicate their own claim 
Nos. xvii and ccxx. to a place in the desert. 
2 Cod. Val. Arab., No. ixxi (Mai, SV.N.C., iv, ii, 7 B.O., 1, p. 41, note 1. 
p. 149). 8 See 4.A.C.M., 1v, iii, $ 4. 
3 Wright, op. cit., No. xxii. 9 The Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
4 Id., No. ccLxx1y, p. 305. fol. 53 b. 


5 See Pl. LXXIV sB in 4.4.C.M. 10 Modern Egypi and Thebes, 1, pp. 391 f. 


6 See Thévenot, Voyages, 1, ch. Lxx1. The legend is 11 Quarterly Review, vol. LXXVII 
first (?) found in this work. Yet it must be far older than 12 Cf. Der Abu Hennys—the Monastery of S. John—at 
the XVII century. No doubt it was formulated by the Antinoé. 
Syrian monks to connect the great Syrian Father with their 
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the Little,! and the tree is the famous Tree of Obedience which existed in the seventeenth 
century, and still exists to-day (Pl. V, a). 


6. Probable Date of ibe Purcbase 


The date of Marutha's purchase is a matter of the greatest importance on which we have 
not touched as yet. The documents cited in previous sections offer no clue which can help 
to date the event. The Coptic patriarch who sold the monastery is not named, or his name 
is illegible; and Habbib, the father (P) of Marutha, has yet to be traced. We are driven, 
therefore, to turn to outside sources. 

Makrizi in a well-known passage? thus notices the monastery : “A monastery opposite 
to that of Bà Bishói formerly belonged to the Jacobites, but for three hundred years has 
been in the possession of Syrian monks, and is now in their hands." Makrizi died in 
1442. Supposing he made his statement about 1435, the figure he gives would make 
the acquisition in the régime of Bahram, a period of Armenian ascendancy during which 
Armenians and Syrians received special consideration in Egypt. Nevertheless, his date is 
clearly wrong; for the monastery was definitely Syrian in the first half of the ninth century. 
Either the topographer has copied the remark from an earlier author without altering the 
figure to correspond with his own age, or he is quoting a contemporary opinion which did 
not agree with that of the Syrian monks. Probably this opinion was held by the Copts, 
who seem to have aimed at the recovery of the monastery.* That the Syrian story of the 
purchase of the monastery is ignored in Makrizi's statement, gives color to this explana- 
tion. But in either case Makrizi's date is useless. 

In modern times Butler‘ has suggested that the monastery originated early in the seventh 
century “when so much of Syrian life and learning was removed to Egypt under stress of the 
Persian wars." But this suggestion is based on the erroneous assumption that the screens 
in the church of the Syrian Monastery date from the seventh and eighth centuries ; since 
these are now known to have been set up in the tenth century, Butler's suggestion is no 
more than a conjecture. Morerecently H.R.H. Prince John George of Saxony was informed 
by the abbot of the monastery that an inscription recorded the completion of the church 
in 671—a date which the prince accepts without giving particulars as to the inscription.* 


Monastery complains that the Monastery of Paul, near 


1 The monks of the present day, however, identify their l, 
that of S. Antony by the Red Sea, had been occupied by 


alleged founder with John Kamé. In either case the story 


is intended to substantiate a Coptic (as opposed to a 
Syrian) origin of the monastery- 

2 See Thévenot, loc. cit. 

3 Ed. Wüstenfeld, Gesch. d. Copt., ch. vii, $ 75, p- 111- 

4 When Gregory Behnam (in the third note relating to 
the purchase) insists that the monastery was “truly theirs” 
(i.e., Syrian), he obliquely protests against this encroach- 
ment on Syrian rights. A note in a Syriac codex (Wright, 
Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pcxcv) from the Syrian 


the Copts and the lawful Syrian owners driven out : “but 
_ _ there is none to examine them and release it from their 
hands.” Moreover, in the early XVI century an intrusive 
Egyptian element appears at the Syrian Monastery and 
ultimately gains complete possession over it: see pp. 414f. 

5 Arab Conquest of Egypt, p- 95- 

6 Die Fresken an Deir es Surjani (Oriens Christianus, 
N.S., 11, 1913, p. 114). 1 suspect that this inscription is 
no other than the memorial of John Kamé. 
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If Marutha gathered together the Syrian monks "dispersed in the convents,” he must 
have done so either during the restoration period, or at some time antecedent to the fifth 
sack of Scetis. The former may be ruled out at once; for it is not credible that Marutha 
would have bought a heap of ruins for so considerable a sum as twelve thousand dinars 
(say thirty thousand dollars)!; and the numerous book notes of this time do not mention 
Marutha or his purchase, though they have something to say of Matthew and Abraham 
and their work (of restoration). Consequently it is probable, and highly probable, that 
Marutha lived and died before the fifth sack of Scetis; and this will satisfactorily explain 
the remarkable fact that though among the Syrians books were a very common form of 
gift, and though the presentation was regularly recorded, no single book given to the Syrian 
Monastery by Marutha is known to exist. Unless weare prepared to maintain that Marutha 
was most exceptional and gave no books to the monastery, we must admit that the volumes 
with which the purchaser equipped the newly acquired convent? perished in the flames 
when Wádi Habib was ravaged early in the ninth century. 

If the beginning of the ninth century marks the end of the period to which Marutha 
must be assigned, is it possible to determine its beginning? Certainly he is later than the 
close of the sixth century where the last reference is made to the “Four Monasteries’’s; 
almost certainly he is later than the age of Benjamin I who restored the Monasteries of 
Bishói and of the Theotokos of Bishói (not yet qualified as Syrian).* On general grounds 
then, Marutha must be regarded as belonging to the Arab Period. 

There remains a single clue which may give us a probable terminus a quo. The monastery 
bought by Marutha was one of the Theotokos monasteries, one of a class which had a raison 
d'étre only so long as the difference between Gaianites and Theodosians remained. Now we 
have already seen that in 710 the ingenious John, Bishop of Sá, effected the “conversion” 
of the Gaianites in Wádi Habib.* As a result, Theodosians and ex-Gaianites could communi- 
cate together once more, and the former presumably returned to the parent monasteries from 
which their predecessors had been ejected by the heretics one hundred and seventy years 
before. If this was the case, the “churches and towers” and whatever else went to make up 
a Theotokos monastery were left empty* and the sale of one of them on excellent terms was 
a most natural proceeding. In short, while we have at present too little positive evidence for 
absolute proof, general circumstances point to 710, or the years immediately following, as 
the date of Marutha's purchase and consequently of the beginning of the Syrian Monastery. 


1 Though doubtless certain endowments were included 4 See p. 269. Benjamin would doubtless be too occupied 
in the purchase. with Egyptian monasteries to spend time on a foreign 
2 One of the first requisites of a new monastery was a convent. 5 See p. 289. 
set of copies of the Scriptures and of liturgical books for 6 In the more populous monasteries where the extra 
the Church service. accommodation was needed, the Theotokos monasteries 
3 These included the four "duplicate" monasteries, but were presumably retained. At any rate, the Theotokos of 
clearly no one of them had yet developed into a separate Baramás and of John the Little continued to exist down 


unit. to Makrizi’s time. 
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7. Previous History of the Syrians in Scetis 

This chapter may be concluded with a summary of what is known concerning the Syrians 
in Scetis previous to the purchase of the Syrian Monastery. Owing to the geographical 
relation between Syria and Egypt, natives of the former are likely to have found their 
way to Scetis even in the fourth century. “‘Sarapion,” indeed, asserts that disciples came 
to Macarius from Syria and Palestine, as well as from other quarters of the globe.! There is 
also reason to believe that the story of two historical Syrian saints has been incorporated 
in the developed legend of Maximus and Domitius? Two other disciples of. Macarius, 
Eunapius and Andrew, are said to have been Syrians and natives of Lydda# 

It is possible that Cyprian of Beth Magusha,‘ who visited Egypt and “lived in the deserts 
of Egypt and Scete for forty years,” was settled there in the fifth century But it is not 
until the sixth century that we get unmistakable evidence of a Syrian element in the 
monastic population of Scetis. John Moschus® records his meeting with a Syrian monk, 
Marcellus of Apamea, who had lived in Scetis for thirty-seven years prior to its devastation 
in the time of Damian, and who must therefore have settled there about 538. Andronicus 
also, a Syrian of Antioch, whose story figures in the cycle of anecdotes relating to Abba 
Daniel, lived for twelve years in Scetis; And Thomas of Marga,’ after naming certain 
authors who had recorded the life of Abraham of Kashkar (born 502, died about 600) 
writes : “now these writers say that he went to the desert of Eskité, where he received and 
took upon himself the order of the ascetic life. Afterwards (? after the fourth sack of 
Scetis)...he came and dwelt in a secret cave on Mount Izlá." A Syriac Ms. at Berlin? also 
mentions a certain John of Kashkar who “journeyed to the desert of Scete where he saw 
Onesimus” ; but the date of this monk is obscure (as is Onesimus the saint, whom he visited), 
unless indeed he is John the disciple of Abraham of Kashkar. More important still, the 
Patriarch Damian, himself, who, according to John of Ephesus,” was a Syrian, was a monk 
in the Monastery of John the Little in Wádi Habib." 

For linguistic and other reasons, it is likely that Syrian monks settling in Scetis would 
gravitate towards one community rather than live scattered among strangers and there 
is positive evidence that already in the sixth century there was in Scetis a definite group 
of Syrian monks. A note in a Syriac codex at the Vatican" reads as follows : “This book 
was bought in the month Thamuz (July) on the thirtieth day, in the year of the Greeks 
887 (576 4.D.), for the Monastery of Scetis? in the days of the most religious Mar Theodore 


1 A4. M.G., xxv, p. 99. 2 See p. 100. 6 Pratum spirituale, CLII. 
3 See Synax., ed. Basset, Tat 23, pp. 78 f. 7 Clugnet, Vie de I Abbé Daniel, p. 50. 
4 Thomas of Márga, Book of Governors, ed. Budge, 8 Book of Governors, ed. cit., 11, pp. 39 f. 
II, pp. 585 f. 9 Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Hss., No. 63, p. 234. 
5 Dr. Budgein reply to a query as to the date of Cyprian 10 H.E., trans. Payne Smith, 1v, 41, p. 300. 
writes: “I always felt that Thomas of Márga regarded 11. Hist. Pair., p. 209. 
him much as heregarded the great Saints of the 4th century in 12 Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cxt, tom. 11. : 
theScete Desert.” All that isdefinitely known is that Cyprian 13 Assemani renders it: “pro Monasterio Scetensi." 


was later than the IV century saints, whose tombs he visited. 
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the Abbot, by the gift of God and his (sc. Theodore's) own money. This book he bought 
together with others for the study, reading and spiritual progress of all those who shall 
open it. May God, for whose name's sake he took pains to lay up this treasure in his own 
Monastery,! reward him...." It is beyond doubt that Theodore himself was a Syrian? 
and that the monks of his ‘‘monastery” were mostly if not entirely Syrians, since he was 
at pains to provide Syriac books. Here, then, we have a “monastery” of Syrians existing 
not long after the middle of the sixth century. This does not upset our conclusion that 
the Syrian Monastery was founded in the eighth century. The foundation of the Syrian 
Monastery in the sixth century is ruled out by the consistent allusions at this very period 
to the “Four Monasteries."* Doubtless the “monastery” of Theodore was a collateral 
ancestor of the Syrian Monastery (which seems to have inherited Theodore’s books), but 
by the term we are to understand no more than a “cell” or manshiibeb—a fraction of one 
of the four laurae or monasteries proper. Whether this "cell" was even at this period 
a part of the Monastery of Bishdi, or of another,’ we cannot tell; but it must be emphasized 
that, valuable though this note is as proving the existence of a community of Syrians in 
the sixth century, it must not be taken to imply that an independent Syrian Monastery 
was already in being. Theodore’s “monastery” was certainly blotted out in the fourth 
sack of Scetis, though one of his books somehow escaped destruction. 

It is unfortunate that in the seventh century our sources narrow sharply in their range, 
and we hear very little of Syrian monks in Scetis—and this though, as Butler observes, 
there was during this period a great influx of Syrians into Egypt. Possibly the deplorable 
condition of the Wádi 'n Natrün after the fourth sack of Scetis and during the Heraclian 
Persecution deterred Syrian monks from settling there. Yet it is to this time that two 
Syrians connected with Scetis are to be referred. First, Rabban Hormizd of Shiraz? (whom 
Budge assigns to the second half of the sixth and first half of the seventh century), having 
resolved at the age of twenty to become a monk, determined to go to Jerusalem and after- 
wards to retire to the desert of Scetis to live with the ascetic fathers there. Unfortunately 
he was stopped by "supernatural agency"* when he had reached Mósul. Secondly, 


1 Assemani: “in suo Monasterio.” 3 Always assuming that Assemani (loc. cit.) has correctly 

2 Can he beidentical with that Theodore whom Longinus transcribed this note. This point deserves to be verified. 
and two other bishops wished to set up as patriarch in 4 See pp. 220, 248, and 249. 
opposition to Peter IV in 567 a.p.? John of Ephesus 5 Thefact that Damian was a monk of the Monastery of 
(H.E., trans. Payne Smith, tv, 10) writes: "and on joining Johnsuggests that the cell was possibly apart of that convent. 
him (Longinus), they (the two bishops) travelled in his 6 Arab Conquest of Egypt, pp.94f. The patriarch, Simon I 
company to the desert of the hermits beyond the blessed of Alexandria (688-700), was, according to Abü Sâlih 
Mar Menas, to a place called Rhamnis; and they found the (Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 53 a), a Syrian—a 
abbot there to be an excellent man named Theodore, by monk of El Zajáj or Eaton. This bears eloquent testimony 
birth a Syrian; and to him they addressed themselves, to the strength of Syrian influence at this period. 
begging him. . . to consent to be made pope of Alexandria.” 7 See Thomas of Márga, Book of Governors, ed. Budge, 
Schónfelder renders: “kamen sie mit einander in die Wüste I, p. CLVII. 
der Einsiedler tiefer hinein als (das Kloster) des seligen Herrn 8 Can the real reason have been that on reaching Mésul, 
Mennas,das Ramninheisst,und trafen einen Archimandriten Hormizd learnt of the sack of Scetis in 575? It must be 


daselbst, ein tugendhaften Mann Namens Theodoros," etc. remembered, however, that Hormizd's period is conjectural. 
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according to Michael the Syrian; a monk of Scetis attained to the dignity of Patriarch 
of Antioch: “Theodorus of the desert of Scetis. He was called from the Monastery of 
Qennesre.? Abraham, Metropolitan of Emesa, laid hands on him. He held the patriarchate 
for eighteen years” (from 649 to 667).* Nor must we forget that it was probably in the 
first half of the seventh century: (presumably after the Arab Conquest) that Anan Isho, 
compiler of the Syriac Book of Paradise, visited Scetis, as we learn from the following 
passage in Thomas of Márga's Book of Governors*: “Now Abba Anan Isho having lived 
the life of an ascetic with all diligence. . determined to go and worship in Jerusalem. And 
from there he went to the desert of Scete, where he learned concerning all the manner of 
the lives of the ascetic fathers, whose histories and questions are written in books, and 
concerning their dwellings and the places in which they lived." 

Though from the middle of the seventh to the beginning of the eighth century we 
hear nothing of Syrian monks in Scetis, we may be sure that there were Syrian monks 
there all through that period. Our ignorance is to be attributed partly to the failure of 
Greek authors as a source of information—a natural consequence of the Arab Conquest— 
and partly to the sack of Scetis in 817, which must have resulted in the destruction of 
practically all books accumulated by earlier generations of Syrians. Had these come down 
to us, the notes inscribed in them would doubtless have proved a rich mine of information. 

The first note recording the purchase of the Syrian Monastery, rich as it is in information 
of every kind, is not least valuable for the account it gives of the Syrian monks in the eighth 
century. They had, as they sadly remarked, no convent, but lived dispersed among the 
monasteries. There may, indeed, have been a little group within each monastery forming 
a “cell” such as that over which the sixth-century Theodore presided, but we hear nothing 
of such an arrangement, if it actually existed. 

Marutha deserves, therefore, a high place among the worthies of Scetis. To have estab- 
lished a national monastery in the desert where his scattered countrymen could live and 
worship according to their own usages and customs was much; but indirectly Marutha 
has benefited the modern world, for to him as founder of the Syrian Monastery we owe 
indirectly the wealth of Syriac literature which Europe has “conveyed” to itself, and the 
remarkable works of art which the monastery still retains. 


1 Chron., Appendix, 111 (ed. Chabot, 111, p. 449)- Narsai became Abbot after 628: see loc. cit., note 5. 
2 Possibly Theodore left Scetis at the time of the On Anan Isho's Paradise see further Thomas of Márga's 
Heraclian Persecution. Bar-Hebraeus (Chron. eccl., ed. Book of Governors, ed. cit., 11, pp. 189 f. It contained two 
Abbeloos and Lamy, 1, col. 280 f.) states that Theodore parts, the histories of the fathers by Palladius and Jerome, 
went to Qennesre from Scetis, but does not say for what and the questions and narratives of the fathers which he 
reason. himself had collected. The work has been edited with a 
3 Michael the Syrian, Chron., x1, 12 (ed. Chabot, 11, translation by Dr. Wallis Budge: The Book of Paradise, 
pP- 453); Assemani, B.O., 11, p. 335- London, 1904, and the translation alone has since been 
4 When Anan Isho returned from Egypt to Mt. Izlâ, he issued separately: The Paradise or Garden of tbe Holy 
seems to have found Narsai the Abbot already expelled : Faibers, London, 1907. 
see Thomas of Márga, Book of Governors, ed. cit., 11, p. 175- 5 Ed. cit., 11, ch. xr, p. 175- 
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CHAPTER X 
THE AGE OF SHENÜDEH I 


1. The First Patriarchal Burial in the Monastery of Saint Macarius 


HE sixteen years (850-866) with which our period concludes are chiefly noteworthy 

for the circumstances which led up to the fortification of the Monastery of Saint 

Macarius and the acceleration of the change to quasi-coenobitic life, but other 
events of these years are by no means unimportant. 

Michael 11, described as “priest of the coenobium of the holy father John” (the Little), 
succeeded Joseph in 850 and died in 851 or 852 while on the customary patriarchal visit 
to Wadi Habib. The History of the Patriarchs thus records his end: “So when the days of 
the Fast arrived, the father Michael turned his steps to the holy desert, that he might keep 
the feast of Easter according to the custom of the fathers and patriarchs... . And he went 
to his rest on the twenty-second of Barmüdeh (April 17) in the year 567 of the pure 
Martyrs....And they placed his body in the Church of Saint Macarius."? 

The accident of the death of Michael in Wadi Habib introduced a custom which marks 
the growing ecclesiastical pretensions of the Monastery of Saint Macarius. As El Macinus? 
remarks, “this was the first patriarch who was buried in that monastery," and the inter- 
ment of patriarchs in the desert church soon grew to bea regular custom. Even patriarchs 
long since dead seem to have been “translated” to the monastery. Thus the Ethiopic 
Synaxarium notes that Abib thirtieth is the day of the “Translation of the body of the 
Patriarch Timothy‘ from Misr to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in Scetis.” In short, 
the monastery now claims an almost complete monopoly in the patriarchate. 


1 Petrus ibn Rahib, Chronicon orientale, ed. Cheikho, 3 Hist. Sar., ed. Erpenius, p. 152. Chronicon orientale 
p. 140. Michael is commemorated on Barmüdeh 22: see also notes this fact: see ed. Cheikho, p. 140. 
Synax., ed. Basset, p. 966. 4 In the Calendar of Abd’! Barakát he is distinguished 
2 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 302, p. 1. According to the as “the Confessor,” and so is to be identified with Timothy 


Coptic Calendar published by Malan (Calendar of the Aelurus (458-480 a.D.). 
Coptic Church, p. 28), “this monk was made a saint.” 
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2. Signs and Wonders at the Monastery of Saint Macarius 


Michael was succeeded by Cosmas (851-859), who had been a deacon in the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius.! It is recorded that under this patriarch, "in the year 569 of the Martyrs 
(853 A.D.) the following dread sign was manifested. All the monks, namely, who dwelt 
in the Monastery of Saint Macarius beheld the picture of the merciful Lord Christ in the 
Church of Saint Severus upon the Rock, with the side open, and blood flowing from it?. . . 
for (the Lord) manifested many miracles in this year, in that the eyes of all the pictures 
in the Wádi Habib, in the Monastery of Saint Macarius and in the dwelling-houses, fre- 
quently shed tears like fountains of water."? These signs and wonders betokened, of course, 
a time of misfortune with which we shall deal below; for the present it is interesting to 
note the reference to the “Church of Saint Severus upon the Rock" which is here men- 
tioned for the first and last time. Its whereabouts is unknown. 


3. The Monasteries and Taxation 


Cosmas was followed by Shenüdeh, the oeconomus of the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 
The circumstances of his election are thus related in the History of the Patriarchs*: "Now 
there was at that time at the Church of...Saint Macarius a steward named Shenüdeh... 
whose building of the church in the Monastery of Saint Macarius and other churches* 
we have before described. He at this time (859) had come to visit Abraham the magistrate 
with reference to the taxes upon the church buildings. . . . Then. . .he (Shenüdeh) departed 
in haste for the desert on the twenty-seventh night of Kihak, that he might be in time for 
the feast of the glorious Nativity at his own Church." It was on the following day that he 
was elected patriarch. 

The new patriarch was a man of energy and resolution. In his first Festal letter 
(860), he had insisted on the doctrine that Christ suffered on the Cross in His twofold 
Nature, and thereby aroused opposition on the part of the bishops and clergy near Bulyaná 
who held the Theopaschite doctrine that it was the Divine Nature in Christ that suffered. 
Shenüdeh took great pains to convert these erroneous teachers, but having done so, made 
the most of his victory by forcing them to recant publicly. The importance of the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius is well illustrated by the fact that it was chosen as the scene of the 
ceremony. "Then," we read, “the Patriarch Shenüdeh did a good deed... ; for he caused 
those bishops of Upper Egypt to stand in the midst of the congregation of the holy monks 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 2. El Macinus (op. cit., p. 152) Chapelle is chronicled in the Daily Telegraph of London 


calls him a priest. 

2 The phenomenon is not a rare one, being due to the 
Bacillus prodigiosus which in a warm and damp atmosphere 
flourishes and produces a bloodlike secretion. Paste, flour, 
and starchy substances are particularly favorable to its 
growth—hence the recorded instances of the “Bleeding 
Host.” A bleeding picture of the Heart of Jesus at Aix-la- 


of June 14, 1920. 

3 Hist. Pair. ms. cit., p. 8; Synax., ed. Basset, Hatür 21, 
p.253. — 

4 MS. cit., p. 12. 

5 Le., the other monasteries in the desert. Unfortu- 
nately this account, though promised, is nowhere given 
save in the most general terms. 
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in the Church of Saint Macarius on the Sunday of holy Easter; and they made prostrations 
before the assembly, begging. ..the fathers to pray for them, and asking their pardon for 
the temptations into which Satan had led them." 

In matters other than spiritual the new patriarch had a harder task. We have already 
seen? something of the relations between the monks of Wadi Habib and the Arab finance 
officials, and have now to record that which was portended by the above-mentioned signs 
occurring in the Wadi Habib in the patriarchate of Cosmas. 

About 856 Ahmed Mohammed el Mudebbir arrived in Egypt as finance minister. 
Losing no time, this official “sent his officers to the monasteries in every place and counted 
the monks, and demanded of them the poll-tax, and the tax upon the rushes‘ that grow 
in the marshes, and upon the palms and fruit trees planted in the gardens of their houses. 
So when this bitter tidings was brought to Abba Shenüdeh. . .he wept bitter tears, saying: 
*O holy mountain, O valley of Habib. . .how has Satan raised up against thee this persecu- 
tion which has fallen upon the saints who dwell within thee.' "5 

Less formal exactions followed. Our chronicle continues*: “and the tyrant was planning 
what he could do to the Seven Monasteries,’ and to the patriarch and bishops. So...he 
sent his representatives to every place; and they visited the priests in chargeof thechurches, 
and made them produce the church furniture...that it might be carried away to the 
governor... . Thus it was in these holy Monasteries; for the monks were forced to pay the 
taxes.” But this spoliation of church property was checked by the Caliph El Musta‘in 
(862-866), who ratified a decree, approved, but not signed, by his predecessor, directing 
that all ecclesiastical and monastic property, church vessels and other goods should be 
restored, and that ruined churches should be rebuilt.: 

Such redress, however, was only temporary and the decree of El Musta‘in was valueless 
after his deposition in 866. The financial burdens imposed on the monks were now so heavy 
as to discourage monastic life. In the words of the History of the Patriarcbs,? “Ibn el 
Mudebbir did not cease from his evil deeds, like Pharaoh in his time, especially against 
the monks in the desert, and continued to demand of them more than they could pay, 
so that none of them could endure it ; and so they fell into the hands of tender women, and 
married, and quitted the heavenly Jerusalem, which is the desert of Saint Macarius." The 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 12. desert of Nitria produce likewise a large quantity of reeds 
2 See pp. 288 f. which form a considerable article'of trade. The Egyptians 
3 See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, gather them to make mats with their leaves, and pipestems 

p- 57. Makrizi dates his appointment after 298 A.n. (864- with their stalks.” See Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and 

865 ^.D.). Ibn el Mudebbir also placed under government Thebes, 1, p. 396. 

control the working of natron—a step which may also have 5 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 21. 

affected the monastic finances: see Makrizi, K bitat, Part 1, 6 Ib. 

ch. 39, trans. Bouriant, p. 298. 7 Sc.thoseof Macarius, John the Little, Bishói, Baramüs, 
4 These and the palm trees supplied the monks with the Syrians, John Kamé, and Abba Moses. 

material for basket and mat making. Sonnini (Travels, 8 Hist. Pair., ms. cit., p. 28. 

trans. Hunter, 11, p. 171) notes that "the lakes of the 9 Id., p. 38. 
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consequent depletion of the monasteries only ceased when a new and less oppressive 
finance minister was appointed?; for “God put it into his heart to do good to the monks, 
and especially he freed them from the poll-tax. . . . And they returned to their monasteries 
in haste with joyful hearts, to the place of spiritual repasts."? 

This exemption of the monks from taxation was due to a special appeal made to the 
Caliph, which is thus related*: “And a holy monk journeyed to the capital of the Empire 
(Bagdad) and prayed certain Christians...to help him in certain desires of his. And the 
caliph was afraid on account of the poll-tax and land-tax of the monks... . And he wrote 
for the monk a decree. This decree the monk brought to Egypt, so that none of the monks 
was required to pay the poll-tax.. . . And he (the Caliph) alleged proofs before all men from 
the Koran,’ that they who leave the world and dwell among the mountains must not be 
forced to pay either land-tax or poll-tax.” So ended, for a time, the financial troubles of 


the monasteries. 


4. Fresb Incursions of tbe Barbarians 


For half a century after the fifth sack of Scetis no reference is made to any trouble 
caused by the barbarians of the western deserts. After the experience of centuries, another 
sharp lesson was needed to teach the Copts that the monasteries of Wádi Habib could 
never be secure until they were adequately fortified. How it was taught is thus graphically 
related in the History of the Patriarchs®: 

“In the eighth year of the patriarchate of Abba Shenüdeh (866), when the days of 
the blessed Fast drew near, he purposed going into the holy desert of Wádi Habib to 
pass the blessed Fast and the holy festival of Easter there. Then some of the faithful 
counselled him not to undertake the journey, through fear of the marauding Arabs, for 
it was the season at which they come down from Upper Egypt to the Delta after putting 
their horses and camels out to grass... . But the holy Father said in his heart: ‘If I do as 
they advise, I shall cause Satan to rejoice because I shall be prevented from visiting the 
holy places, and the laity will hold back. - _and will lose the benedictions of the Saints.” 
So he prayed to God for help, and made his way to the Wadi. 

«Now the Arabs knew the season at which the pilgrims assembled there, and accordingly 
they came from Upper Egypt in secret and took possession of the Church of Saint Macarius 
and of the fortified buildings (? the towers), and carried off all the furniture, food and other 
things that they contained. On the first day of Barmideh? they made the round. of the 


29. Mohammed himself issued a decree protecting 


1 Ibn el Mudebbir was superseded in 872 A.D.: see 5 IX, " 
Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 63. Christian churches, monasteries, and hermitages, and ex- 
2 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 39. 3 Ib. empting monks from “all requisitions and all burdensome 
4 This is of course distinct from the mission of Moses obligations" : see P.O., X111, p- 611. J 
of Nisibis undertaken for the same purpose in the X 6 Ms. cit., pp. 31-33; Synax., ed. cit., pp. 919, 938. 
century; but the “holy monk" was probably selected 7 See Synax., ed. cit., p. 919. 


from the Syrian Monastery. 
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monasteries, robbing all the inmates and the visitors, and driving most of them out at 
the point of the sword... . Then the bishops and monks came together to him weeping and 
saying: 'it was for thy sake that we remained here. We desire that thou hinder us not 
from departing lest we die by the hands of these miscreants.’ Now this was the Friday 
in Holy Week... .He answered: ‘Pardon me, my holy Fathers, we will not quit this place 
until we have finished celebrating the Feast of Easter, even if my blood is to be shed.’ 
Then when the monks saw his valor and courage, they envied his valor, and took heart 
and refused to allow Satan to vanquish them. And the Arabs began...to harass all the 
monks.. .. For they drew their swords and stood on the rocks to the east of the church, 
and then they took any clothing that they found on the people, and if a man resisted, they 
wounded him with the sword. This was on the Thursday in Holy Week, the ninth of 
Barmüdeh. Those who escaped entered the church and began to shout and weep, saying: 
"Help us, our Father, these Arabs have assaulted us!’ Then when this holy man saw the 
distress of the people, he rose up and took in his hand his staff with the figure of the cross 
upon it, and went out to meet the Arabs, saying: ‘It is good for me that I should die with 
the people of God; or perchance, when they see me, they will refrain from their violence... .’ 
And he took courage in Christ, and went out to meet those miscreant Arabs? But by 
God's mercy they had gone back and were not to be seen again on that day....Now when 
the faithful officer Stephen son of Severus. . .heard of the calamity, he arose in haste and 
came to the monasteries, and met the father and the monks and the bishops...and put 
himself at their disposal, saying to the father: 'I will devote myself to thee and to the 
Christian people until you have escaped from among these rebels.' 

"When the father saw the timidity of the pilgrims, and that they were meditating flight, 
being in terror of the Arabs who surrounded them and who purposed seizing and killing 
them with the edge of the sword, he continued to encourage and comfort them....So he 
bade them assemble all the pilgrims in the church on Sunday, that he might communicate 
them of the Holy Mysteries by night before dawn... . Then he arose at midnight and the 
bishops and monks and laity came together to him, and he began to celebrate the liturgy.... 
And they communicated of the Holy Mysteries before Easter, while the father wept over 
the desertion of the wilderness by the monks. Then he dismissed the pilgrims... . Thus 
by his prayers. . .God delivered the Christians from the hands of the Arabs that day. But 
he ceased not to weep when he saw the monks passing over to the land of the Delta in 
fear of the marauder, so that very few were left in the monasteries.” 

This vivid picture of the Wâdi Habîb at a time of festival and also of general alarm is 
finished with a significant touch. In anticipation, no doubt, of a fresh devastation of the 

1 There are no rocks east of the church, and the north- 


east escarpment is fully a mile distant. There is, however, 
a low rocky ridge to the west and northwest. 


2 See Synax., ed. cit., Barmûdeh 9, pp. 938 f. 
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desert, the monks rapidly began to steal away to the Delta for safety. And indeed the 
position became more and more dangerous. “At that time," the History of the Patriarchs + 
records, "there arose a Muslim of the tribe of El Madlajeh, who inhabited Alexandria, 
with a large band of fighting men... . And when the Arabs of the desert heard of him, they 
joined him in large numbers, and a body of working men was added to them, until they 
formed a large army.... When they had grown powerful (they took) into their hands... 
all the buildings belonging to the Church of the martyr Saint Menas of Maryüt and 
Mahallet Batreh, and likewise the buildings belonging to the Church of the martyr Saint 
Macarius.” ? 

Presumably the event just described was the ‘Alide rising which took place in 8695 Its 
result, as the History of the Patriarcbs? shows, was to place the monasteries in extreme 
peril: “the Arabs of the desert did not cease pillaging the cells of the monks and the mona- 
steries, because their wives and their men settled there in the valley. So the monks took 
refuge in the keeps and in the sanctuaries, and built up the doorways of their dwellings. 
But the Arabs kept watch upon them till the time came for them to issue forth to draw 
water, and then they slew some of them, and robbed others of their garments that they 
had upon them, and of the water-skins in which they carried the water. And the monks 
continued to weep and to pray the Lord Christ to save them, and were exposed to heat 
and cold and continual terror. 

“And the father (Shenüdeh) had an abundance of mourning and tears for the holy 
desert of Saint Macarius, and for the unceasing praises of God which had resounded there; 
for the monks were like the Angels who cease not from singing praises. But that desert 
had now been changed into a dwelling of assassins and marauders, and the saints who 
lived there had taken refuge wherever they could, and the good brethren, those shining 
lights, had been dispersed." 


5. Inclosure of the Monastery of Saint Macarius 

The weakness was in the inadequacy of the safeguards with which the monasteries were 
provided. So long as a passing raid was all that was to be feared, the “towers of refuge” 
gave tolerable security to at least a proportion of the monks. But if, as in the present 
case, a blockade was established, surrender was inevitable, since there was no water supply. 
In some such light the case must have presented itself to the patriarch, and the remedy 
was obvious. As in the Pachomian monasteries of Upper Egypt or in Justinian’s Monastery 
on Mount Sinai, the churches, storehouses, and a water supply must be all inclosed in a 


ring-wall strong enough to be defended against attack. 


1 Ms. cit., p. 33- 3 See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in tbe Middle Ages, 
2 Presumably in Wádi Habib, though Macarius of Scetis p. 61. y 
was not a martyr; and the monks held the “churches and 4 MS. cit., p. 35- 


towers” at any rate. Perhaps “ Mercurius" should be read. 
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Shenüdeh proceeded with characteristic energy: *And in his great care for the holy 
desert," writes his biographer,! “the patriarch raised up at the Church of Saint Macarius 
an excellent monument ; for remembering what God had done to the monks and to the 
church, he resolved to build a fortified wall round the principal? church. This he did in 
order that...it might become an impregnable cave and fortress for the Christians. And 
he collected much stone, and pushed on the work until it was finished with its towers®; 
and he made in it chambers and sleeping-places in the shortest space of time, for he even 
labored among the workmen as one of them; and as he had been accustomed to work when 
he was steward of the holy monastery, so he did in thé completion of this wall." The wall 
inclosing the monastery to-day is largely that raised by Shenüdeh in the manner described. 

Immensely important as this step is, its immediate results may possibly be overestimated. 
The passage quoted above proves that Shenüdeh's aim was not to confine the monks within 
a fortified monastery, but to give them an adequate citadel to which they could flee and 
where they could hold out indefinitely in times of danger. Consequently, it must not be 
assumed that from this time onwards the monks dwelt within a limited area defined by 
four walls. In the eleventh century there were still seven hundred monks belonging to the 
monastery, and in the ninth century they numbered, probably, little short of a thousand; 
and it is not credible that such a host can have lived year in, year out, herded in the 
relatively small space covered by the existing monastery. We know in fact that for some 
five centuries after this date a number of cells “dependent upon the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius” continued to exist,’ showing that Shenüdeh did not effect a synoeczwm. It was 
with the decisive decline of monasticism in the second half of the fourteenth century ° that 
“dependent cells” were finally abandoned and the remaining monks were concentrated 
in the “fortress” of which the existing monastery is a part. 

But when all allowance has been made, it must be recognized that from henceforth the 
monastery has a new and definite center of gravity. Probably from the first a certain 
number of monks dwelt permanently within the new inclosure which is to be identified 
with the “kastalieh” mentioned in certain mediaeval documents.” Henceforward the pre- 
vailing tendency in the monasteries becomes definitely centripetal. 

We hear nothing of the remaining monasteries during this period, and nothing of their 
fortification; but the state of the “library-list” at the Syrian Monastery reflects the 
troubled conditions of the period. At what date were this and the other monasteries 
fortified? It is stated that Kamé built his monastery (before 859) with “high walls 
and strong towers"'*; it is quite possible, therefore, that some of the smaller monasteries 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 39-40. 5 See p. 395. 

2 Literally “catholic,” i.e., archiepiscopal. 6 See p. 400. 

3 Presumably no more than the kasr, or keep (a feature 7 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, fol. 51, and passim. 
of every Coptic monastery), is meant. 8 See Excursus, § 2. 

4 Even though this represents only a half of Shenüdeh's 9 See p. 306. 
original inclosure: see 4.4.C.M., 11, iii, § 1. 
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had anticipated the Monastery of Saint Macarius and were already fortified. The Life of 
Kamé is not contemporary and is possibly anachronistic in this detail; but it is certain that 
the Monastery of Kamé was fortified before 966, and the same is doubtless true of all the 
others. It is safest, then, to assume that they quickly followed the example set by the 
premier monastery and were walled in in the last quarter of the ninth century. 


6. Close of tbe Period 


This eventful period closes with an incident which throws a sinister light upon the 
character of monasticism at this epoch and is full of omen for the future. À certain 
Theodore, a monk of the Monastery of Saint John, having applied for ordination, was 
denied access to the archbishop, who was suffering severely from gout. Enraged at 
the supposed slight, Theodore wrote to the governor alleging that the patriarch “‘be- 
witches certain of the Muslims that he may make them enter the desert and baptize them 
and settle them in his religion.” He proposed that he himself should be dispatched into 
the desert with an escort to bring back certain of the supposed renegades. Having received 
a commission, the monk proceeded to the Wádi Habib, where he seized another monk of 
the Monastery of Saint John, against whom he bore a grudge, and had him conveyed to 
Misr. Though the prisoner showed that he was the child of Christian parents, and had 
always been a Christian, Theodore was able by means of false witnesses to maintain the 
suspicion which he had raised against the patriarch. Shenüdeh, despite his sickness, was 
brought to Misr, where attempts were made to extort money from him. 

Ultimately, when the authorities were convinced of the falsity of the charge, Theodore 
fled into Maryüt and thence to Wadi Habib once more, where he “tormented the monks, 
and took some of them to rob them of their money.” His career did not last for long. 
Report of his proceedings was brought to Alexandria by “certain well-known Muslim 
merchants, who used to pay visits to the monasteries to buy mats and other things,"* 
and the authorities arrested the miscreant and cast him into prison. 

The period on which we are about to enter will furnish several other instances of such 
treachery on the part of discontented monks. 


1 The fortification of the smaller monasteries would tributed substantially to their revenues. Makrizi (quoted 


have been a far less formidable task than the circumvalla- by Quatremére, Mémoires, 1, p- 463) states that among 
tion of the Monastery of S. Macarius. other products of the Wadi "n Natrün is “the papyrus 

2 This passage is important as showing that the monks (sic: no doubt the reeds mentioned above) which serves 
still followed their old handicraft of weaving palm leaves for making mats." 


or rushes into baskets, mats, etc., and that their labor con- 
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CHAPTER I 
MAIN FEATURES OF THE PERIOD 


the Middle Ages the tendencies which are occasionally visible in the preceding period 
harden into definite characteristics. In some sense this is an age of walled monasteries. 

The census of the monks made in 1088! makes it practically certain that at the Mona- 
steries of the Syrians, of Bishói, Kamé, and Baramfs, all the monks lived within the 
inclosure walls. At the Monasteries of Macarius, and of John, the laura system still partly 
survived, but the “dependent cells"? had now become walled, and outwardly at least were 
miniature monasteries. Perhaps, too, there is a tendency for these units to break away 
from the laura and to become independent. 

Measured by their ecclesiastical power and influence, the monasteries probably never Ecdesiasticism 
stood higher than in this period, and in external brilliance of pomp and ceremonial they "^" me 
can hardly have declined. Yet this prosperity was almost wholly outward. In the sixth 
century there were three thousand five hundred monks; in the eleventh only a few more 
than seven hundred. More important still, the faith and enthusiasm which are the scul 
of monasticism were fast dying or dead. Instances of disloyalty and treachery are frequent. 
We hear of monks who become renegades, of bitter quarrels and disputes in the monasteries, 
of dissensions between the monks as a body and the patriarch; the world—or worse, the 
world of ecclesiasticism and career hunting—now dominates the monasteries. There were, 
of course, many whose lives were blameless, but who were themselves lacking in the 
intensity of purpose which alone justifies the monastic life*; some even cherished the old 
ideals, but these seem to have become recluses, dwelling in the desert or creating their 
own monasteries within the monasteries.‘ Thus the heart of monasticism was eaten out, 
and when, at the end of this period, it suffered a sudden shock, it survived indeed, but 


could never recover. 
1 See p. 360. 3 Bessus, the “muscular Christian” and “jovial monk’ 


2 Le. the mansbübebs or, “dwelling houses,” of the pre- of this period, is an instance: see p. 353- 
ceding period. 4 Such an one was Sem'an ibn Kalil : see p. 386. 
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Unfortunately the material available is only partly adequate. It illustrates admirably 
the pride of place and the demoralization characteristic of the monasteries. But we can 
learn little concerning the adaptation of life in Scetis to the new conditions in the walled 
cells and monasteries; we have no details of the economic position of the monasteries ; and 
the nature of the disaster which ruined them can only be conjectured. The material, in 
fact, is largely occasional and anecdotal, which, though valuable as illustrating monastic 
life and the history of the individual monasteries, cannot be woven into a continuous 
story. It is possible to avoid sacrifice of valuable matter and at the same time to pre- 
serve chronological sequence only by adopting the broken and incoherent system of the 
annalist. 
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CHAPTER Il 
THE TENTH CENTURY 


1. Current Events (881-923 A.D.) 


HE patriarchate of Michael III (881—909?), who succeeded Shenüdeh, opened un- 

happily. Representations were made to Ahmed ibn Tûlûn, the Lord of Egypt, 

that the new patriarch had command of great wealth; and Michael, summoned 
to the presence, was invited to surrender all the riches at his disposal on the ground that 
Christians needed no more than the bare necessaries of life. The patriarch vainly denied 
the charge of possessing wealth and was cast into prison, to be released only when he had 
signed a bond for twenty thousand dinars (fifty thousand dollars). 

In order to raise this sum, Michael had recourse to the most ignoble shifts, some of 
which touched the monasteries nearly. According to the History of the Patriarchs, on his 
release “the patriarch departed to Wadi Habib, and there sold the..., which are the 
places where the monks stand in church for the prayers?; and he received one dinar from 
each monk for his place of standing.” Some two centuries later than this date there were 
about seven hundred monks in the Wadi ’n Natrün; and we may conjecture that in the 
days of Michael they are not likely to have numbered more than one thousand. Con- 
sequently, no considerable part of the fine can have been raised in this way. But the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius had to contribute in other ways; for Ab Salih? states that 
this patriarch not only sold a church at Kasr esh Shema‘ to the Jews and disposed of other 
Church property, but also sold the herds of camels belonging to this monastery. 

Ahmed ibn Tülün died in 884 and was succeeded by his second son Khumáraweih. 
This prince appears to have been the first of the Muslim rulers of Egypt who visited the 


3 Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 44 a. The 
church is that of S. Michael, still in Jewish possession: 
see Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, pp. 169 f., 232. 


I MS. cit., p. 62. 

2 Probably the reference is to the right of officiating in 
the “Sanctuary of Benjamin” at the Monastery of S. 
Macarius. The sale of this right is expressly forbidden in 
Article 7 of the Canons of Benjamin: see p. 274- 
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monasteries. His adventures on this occasion are thus recorded in the History of the 
Patriarchs?: 

“Then Khumáraweih heard reports of the Wadi Habib, and therefore he made a journey 
thither. And he entered the Church of Saint Macarius, and beheld his holy body, and 
asked questions concerning it. And answer was made to him: ‘This is the body of the 
Founder of this Church.’ Then he commanded that it should be loosened from its shroud, 
and took hold of the hair of the beard, and opened the eyes in the face.2 Thereupon he 
fell backwards and remained for an hour in a swoon; and so they carried him to his tent, 
and took oil from the lamp of Saint Macarius, and anointed his forehead with it. After- 
wards another miracle was manifested to him in this church; for he passed by the door of 
the sanctuary on the north beside the..., and there he saw the picture of the martyr 
looking towards the west, and they told him that it was the picture of Saint Theodore. 
Now Khumáraweih had in his hand a bunch of scented herbs; so he threw this at the 
picture saying: ‘Take this, thou valiant knight !’ And a hand came forth from the picture 
and grasped the bunch of scented herbs, and they remained in the hand, so that all saw 
them. Therefore Khumáraweih, son of Ahmed ibn Tülün, was greatly afraid...and he 
commanded that a mark should be set upon that picture that it might be manifest for ever; 
so they painted another cross in the martyr's hand, and that cross is in the hand of that 
figure to the present time." 

The death of Michael in 9o9 (?) was followed by an interregnum extending over three 
or four years. When at length a synod of bishops was called, we are informed that “they 
proceeded to Wadi Habib with the help of God."* Here they chose Gabriel, a monk of the 
Monastery of John Kamé. In recording this election, the History of the Patriarchs + gives 
some interesting notes on the monastery: “When he (Gabriel) was a young man...he 
had entered the desert and become a monk in the Wádi, at the Monastery of Saint Macarius, 
at a cell there known as ‘the Syrian,’ that is to say the Father Kama, brother of John in 
the monastic life; and his conduct in that cell was good : and the conduct of all the monks 
was laudable. Now there was in this cell an aged priest named Maximus, who said it was 
the established custom there that none should lead the chanting of the alleluia® save those 
who knew the entire psalter by heart, without book. This caused all the monks to learn 
all the psalms by heart." 

In his youth Gabriel sought to get the mastery over temptations of the flesh by fasting 
and penances of all kinds. When he became patriarch, he still found these troubles be- 
setting him, and asked council of the older monks. These advised humiliation and toil as 
a remedy; and after the night office the patriarch, clad in the sleeveless colobium, used 


I Ms. cit., pp. 64-65. 4 Id., p. 66. 
2 Query, “and the eyes opened.” 5 The context suggests that this was connected with the 
3 Hist. Patr., ws. cit., p. 65. psalmody recited at the canonical hours: see p. 209. 
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to go round the cells! of the monks and clear the latrines. By such menial employment 
continued during two years, he succeeded in attaining to freedom from his frailties.? 

The History of the Patriarchs? records that “it is said of this holy man...that he spent 
the whole of his patriarchate in the Valley of Habib, which he never quitted....He went 
to his rest on the eleventh of ‘Amshir, and was buried in the Monastery of Macarius in 
the Wádi Habib." Gabriel has therefore been cited as a signal example of the unwisdom 
of selecting patriarchs from the retiring monks of the desert. This is not quite just. Gabriel's 
patriarchate coincided with a period of practical anarchy, when Fatimide and Abbasside 
forces were struggling in Egypt*; in all probability he would have shown more folly than 
heroism had he ventured into the chaos where his presence could serve no good end. 


2. Moses of Nisibis 


Gabriel was succeeded by Cosmas III (923-931), under whom nothing noteworthy 
relating to the monasteries is recorded. However, we know that Moses of Nisibis, abbot 
of the Syrian Monastery, flourished during this period. He is first definitely* mentioned 
in a note, dated 1218 A.GR. (907 A.D.), inscribed in a copy of Ecclesiasticus, which reads 
as follows: “Immanuel and Abbas and John and Saliba, the sons of Abdullah Abû’l 
Bashshar of Tekrit, gave this book to the Monastery of the Mother of God of the Syrians 
which is in the desert.. . . He (? they) entered this Monastery in the year 1218 of the Greeks 
and the 294 of the Arabs, in the presence of Moses of Nisibis the sinner. ...”7 

In 914 Moses appears definitely as abbot, and also as a benefactor of his monastery. 
This we learn from the Syriac inscription? on the frame of the doors set up by him separating 
the baikal from the choir in the principal church of the Syrian Monastery.’ Again in 927 
in a similar dedicatory inscription? Moses recorded his erection of the screen separating 
choir and nave. 

Probably the most important event in the career of Moses was his diplomatic mission to 
Bagdad as representative of the desert monasteries. Makrizi? devotes the following notice 
to the occasion: “And in the year 313 (925-926 A.D.) the Vizier “Ali Ibn Isa Ibn al-Jarrah 


1 Apparently still mansbübebs. this date, bringing the book with him. But since Moses 
2 See Renaudot, Hist. Pair. Alex., p. 331- was already abbot in 914 (see below) it is hardly con- 
3 MS. cit., p. 67. ceivable that he entered the convent only in 907. There 
4 Lane-Poole, History of Egyptinthe Middle Ages, pp. 791. can be little doubt that in 907 Moses was abbot, and that 
5 In Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. DCCXXXVIII, he had entered the monastery at some date in the second 
p. 668. But an undated note refers to “ Moses and Aaron, half of the IX century: see foregoing note. : 
priests and directors of the Convent of the House of the 8 The Syriac text with translation by Dr. Baumstark is 


Mother of God. . .of the Syrians.” If the Aaron here men- given by Strzygowski, Der Schmuck der älteren el-Hadra- 
tioned is the same as the donor of Wright's No. Mxv kirche im syrischen Kloster, Oriens Chrisiianus, 1 (1901), 
(p. 1196), which was presented in 879 A.D., the Moses is pp. 365 f. 
almost certainly he of Nisibis, and his monastic career 9 A.A.C.M., 1v, iii, $$ 6-7. » 
must have been begun in the IX century. 10 Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 367; A.A.C.M., v, iii, $ 5. 
6 Id., No. cLiv, p. 97. 11 Kbitat, Part 1, 414, quoted by Cureton, Festal Letters 
7 The rendering is by Dr. A. S. Tritton. According of Athanasius, p. xxiv. 
to Wright (loc. cit.) Moses entered the monastery at 
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came to Egypt; and he searched into the condition of the country, and imposed the pay- 
ment of a tribute upon the bishops, and monks, and infirm Christians, and they paid it. 
Some of them, therefore, went to Bagdad, and petitioned Al-Muctadir-Billah [the Caliph]. 
He accordingly wrote to Egypt that tribute should not be taken from the bishops, and 
monks, and the infirm."! 

That this taxation was imposed in 927, and that Moses was instrumental in securing 
its removal is made clear by the series of notes written by the abbot himself or under his 
direction, in Mss. once belonging to the library of the Syrian Monastery. One of these 
notes? states that: “the holy, chaste Mar John...gave this book to the holy Monastery 
of the Mother of God, etc. He entrusted it to the hands of Moses called of Nisibis, head 
of the aforenamed Monastery, in Bagdad, the royal city, whither he had come by reason 
of the poll-tax which was exacted from the monks in the year one thousand and 238 
(927 A.D.); and he raised it, from them...” (Pl. VII). 

Moses then set out!for Bagdad in 927 and returned, as we shall see, in the fifth year 
after, in 932. Exemption from payment of taxes was by no means the only fruit of this 
journey. After securing his immediate object, Moses, who seems to have been a man of 
means, travelled in northern Mesopotamia and acquired, partly by purchase and partly 
by gift, sufficient books to provide his monastery with an adequate library. This fact is 
recorded by Moses himself in notes‘ in many of the Mss. which he brought back with him 
to the desert. 

If Moses was already abbot in 907, as we have seen reason to believe, he must have been 
advanced in age at the date which we have now reached. The last mention of him is in a 
donor's note,’ dated 943, where he is spoken of as “ Mar Moses, our glory and the ornament 
of all the Church, the head of this Monastery." The words rather suggest that the old 
abbot's course was well-nigh run; and it is probable that he did not live to the middle of 
the century. 


3. Current Events (931-1005 A.D.?) 
Cosmas III was succeeded by Macarius I (933—953), a monk of the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius. Nothing is known to have occurred during his patriarchate which has 


any bearing on the history of the monasteries; but the statement? that after his election 
"he went through the customary proceedings in the city of Alexandria and the Monastery 


1 Notices to the same effect occur in El Macinus, Hist. quests, the most considerable of which comprised only 
Sar., ed. Erpenius, pp. 196 f., and Eutychius, Annales, ed. eighteen volumes: see Wright, op. cit., No. DCCCCXLIX. 
Pococke, 1, p. 516. 4 E.g, Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 576 (Cod. Ecch., xvi); 

2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. nccu.xix, p. 740. I1, p. 118, where text and translation are given. 

3 TheSyrians seem to have laid stress on the importance 5 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. Dx1v, p. 394- 
of study: see the criticism passed by Dionysius on the 6 Commemorated Baremhát 24, Synax., ed. Basset, 
Coptic monks, p. 301. Up to this time the library must pp. 893 f. 
have been inadequate to meet the needs of the brethren. 7 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 69. 


So far as we know it was made up of casual gifts or be- 
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of Saint Macarius and at Misr,” aptly illustrates the proud position! held by the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius. 

After the brief primacy of Theophanius, Menas II (957-977) was elected patriarch. Like 
certain other fathers of the desert, he had in his youth been forced to marry, but had 
persuaded his wife to treat their marriage as nominal and to permit him to retire to the 
Wadi Habib. Arrived there, he became a monk and “dwelt in the. . .cell, namely Deranba,? 
with a holy old man who was the father of the cell and taught him the fear of God."* 
When the patriarchate became vacant, the electors had fixed upon the (unnamed) superior 
of the cell Deranba, but on finding him too old and infirm, accepted his suggestion that 
Menas, his disciple, was better fitted to become primate. 

The patriarchate of Menas was signalized by a terrible famine which followed on the 
low Nile of 967.* Menas himself was supported by the bounty of a wealthy woman in the 
Delta; but the situation was such that he “remained a year without entering Alexandria 
or the Wadi Habib to consecrate the chrism”’—a ceremony which was celebrated in the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

This neglect of the normal patriarchal routine was probably due to the disturbed con- 
dition of western Egypt in consequence of the famine. Makrizi’ records—though the date 
does not quite correspond with that furnished by other evidence—that “‘in the year (of 
the Hegira) 351 (962 A.D.) foodstuffs became dear. There were troubles at Alexandria and 
in El Buhira because of the invasion of the Maghribis." The Wadi Habib itself, as we 
learn from the Life of Jobn Kamé, was infested by bands driven desperate by famine. In 
illustration of his assertion that the Virgin had promised her protection to this monastery, 
the author of the Life quotes the following incident: “It befell in the time of the great 
famine that was in the year 682 of the Holy Martyrs (966) that there was great afflic- 
tion over all the land because of the hunger which prevailed. And some treacherous 
men? gathered together...that they should break into the community of our holy Father 
and despoil it. And having taken ladders, they set them up against the wall that they 
might descend and slay the old men?? and despoil the Sanctuary. O, the great wonder ! 
Suddenly there appeared great black serpents. . .and rushed upon them.. . . And immediately 
they were afraid and came down quickly from thence and betook them to many other 


1 For the relations between the monastery and the 5 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 76- 
patriarchate, see p. 350. 6 See pp. 239, 350 374- 
2 Le., one of the “dependent cells" in the Laura of 7 Khbitat, Part 1, 329, trans. Casanova, p. 257- 
Macarius. 8 Ed. M. H. Davis, p. 52. The inclusion of this incident 
3 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 71. The name of the cell is shows that the author of the Life had access to at least some 
uncertain: Evetts renders it Deranba; Renaudot (Hist. authentic material. : 
Pair. Alex., p. 351), Dernaba; the Book of the Chrism, 9 No doubt these were desert Arabs, who tried to reach 


Dernabábá. For this and other "dependent cells" see the supplies of food stored in the monastery. — . 
p- 362. 10 Note that the monks were concentrated within the 


4 So states Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle walls. 
Ages, p. 101. 
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places of the wall, and they saw the serpents pursuing after them. ..and they departed 
in fear." 

The restoration of the Syrian Monastery in the ninth century and the mission of Moses 
of Nisibis to Bagdad, together with the wealth he seems to have had at command, are 
indications of the importance and influence of the Syrian colony in Egypt at this time. 
Testimony to the same effect is given by the fact that the patriarch, Abraham or Ephraem 
(977-981), the successor of Menas, was a Syrian. He is described as a merchant who had 
been high in the favor of Mo‘izz, the Fatimide caliph, wealthy, pious, and charitable. 
As a Syrian he was naturally interested in the national monastery in the Wádi Habib; 
and the History of tbe Patriarchs! records a visit paid by him to the desert: ‘‘ When he was a 
layman, he visited the Monastery of Saint Macarius? in the Wádi Habib to pray there; and 
he went to the caves to ask for the blessing of the hermits, and entered into conversation 
with one of them, in whose company were two of his fellows." We also find that Abraham, 
when patriarch, presented at least three volumes to the library of the Syrian Monastery.* 
But it is likely that Abraham, a rich man of business rather than a man of letters, benefited 
the monastery in other ways. When, for example, it is stated that after his consecration 
he gave away all his property to the poor and to the monasteries,‘ it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Wádi Habib benefited considerably. Another evidence of close relations existing 
between this patriarch and the monks is to be found in the assertion that, when challenged 
by the Caliph Moʻizz5 to verify the promise made to Christians that by faith they could 
"move mountains," Abraham summoned certain monks of Wádi Habib, who were then 
at Misr, to join him in praying that power to perform the required miracle might be 
granted.® 

It is worth while to note that shortly after the miracle of moving the mountain, the 
Sheikh Abà'l Yemen Kuzmán “gave two thousand dinars to the monasteries in the desert 
of Saint Macarius, and he begged the monks to remember him in their prayers... "7 

Abraham is reputed to have been poisoned by a Coptic notable whom he had excom- 
municated. After his death the see remained vacant for six months before a synod was 
held at Misr for the election of a successor. At the outset the assembly agreed upon a 
certain John who “was a monk at the Monastery of Saint Macarius, at a cell named 
Daker Kufra."* When this person was found to be too old for the post, his disciple Philo- 
theos was chosen in his stead and duly consecrated. 


1 MS. cit., p. 82. 5 Mo‘izz, however, died in 975, whereas Abraham was 
2 No doubt the Syrian Monastery is meant. Similarly consecrated in 977 when ‘Aziz Billàh was caliph. Abd 
Gabriel I (see above) is called a monk of the Monastery Salih (Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 35 a) rightly 
of Macarius, though the sequel shows that he was actually dates this miracle in the reign of El ‘Aziz. 
in that of Kamé. 6 See Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 369; R.O.C., xiv, 


3 See Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., Nos. cccxtvn, P- 384. 
CCCLII, DCCXIV.. X 7 Abd Salih, op. cit., fol. 36 a. 

4 See the Life of Abrabam, ed. Leroy in R.O.C., xiv, 8 Hist. Pair., ms. cit, p. 84. Renaudot (Hist. Pair. 
P. 381. Alex., p. 373) transliterates Zekar el Fakara. 
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It is to the patriarchate of Philotheos that the story of El Wádih,! the son of Rija, 
belongs. El Wádih was a notary of Misr, a Muslim who had given proof of his fanaticism 
by an act of brutality to an apostate from Mohammedanism condemned to execution. 
The bearing and words of this unfortunate had made an impression on El Wádih ; and while 
journeying not long after to Mecca, he twice had a vision of “an aged monk in shining 
raiment standing beside him, who said: ‘Follow me, that thou mayest gain profit for thy- 
self." On the return journey the youth was accidentally left behind by his caravan and 
was in sore straits, until a young man on horseback girt with a golden girdle took him up. 
By this mysterious apparition he was borne swiftly through the air and deposited in the 
Church of Saint Mercurius in Misr. 

In consequence of this miracle, EI Wádih became a Christian and was baptized in the 
name of Paul. His intention was to become a monk in Wádi Habib, but before he could 
carry it into effect, he was recognized by his own friends. To avoid scandal his relatives 
decided to allow him to depart. “So he departed to the Valley of Habib, and remained 
there with a monk who taught him the paths of God, and introduced him to the monastic 
life. But when he had stayed there a short time, one of the monks who had no under- 
standing, said to him: ‘God will never accept thy conversion unless thou wilt go to Misr 
and declare what thou hast done in the place where thou art known. ” 

El Wádih therefore returned to Misr, where he suffered cruelly at the hands of his family. 
Supported in his affliction by a vision of Saint Macarius himself, he refused to recant, and 
was therefore denounced to El Hakem, the caliph, as a renegade. Owing, probably, to the 
caliph’s changed religious views,? the charge preferred against the young man was not 
pressed to an extremity; and he returned to Wadi Habib, where, after two years, he was 
ordained priest “in the holy Sanctuary of Benjamin." It is recorded that this remarkable 
convert was greatly distressed by the demand for the now customary bakshish claimed by 
the patriarch, and refused to satisfy it. 

That his son should have become not only a Christian, but a priest, so incensed El 
Wadih’s father that he bribed certain nomad Arabs to make an end of his son. The monks, 
hearing of this, dispatched their convert to a place of safety in the Delta, where he died 
two years later.* 

An interesting passage in a synodical letter written in 987 by Philotheos of Alexandria 
to Athanasius VI of Antioch shows that, at this time at any rate, the Monastery of the 
Syrians was under the patronage and protection of the Egyptian patriarch. After conveying 
to Athanasius the greetings of various prelates, he adds those of “the Father of the monks 
of thy Monastery (sc. the Syrian), who is amongst us, and of the brethren dwelling therein. 


1 El Macinus (Hist. Sar., ed. Erpenius, p. 246) gives his K balifate, pp. 179 f. But if this is so, the latter part of El 


name as Shahid, “the Martyr." For a fuller narrative than Wadih’s story must fall in the last years of El Hákem's 
the present see Renaudot, op. cit., pp. 374 f. reign (about 1017). — 
2 See De Lacy O'Leary, A Short History of tbe Fatimid 3 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp- 85-95. 
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And thou art to know that we are most willing to take care of these (monks) and to nourish 
them according to thy injunction." 

We hear little or nothing about the official relations between the Coptic patriarch and 
the Syrian Monastery; and whether the convent was in any Way subject to the control 
of the See of Alexandria must remain an open question. The passage cited above only 
shows that Philotheos had been asked to assist the monks in their temporal needs; pre- 
sumably the Syrians as strangers in a strange land sometimes met with difficulties in 
furnishing their convent with provisions. 

The only other event in the patriarchate of Philotheos to our purpose is the consecra- 
tion of Daniel, a monk of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, as Metropolitan of Abyssinia.! 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 96; Renaudot, Hist. Patr. of S. Macarius, was consecrated bishop by Philotheos, and 
Alex., pp. 381 f. To this period, however, belongs a per- died thirty-two years later in the odor of sanctity: see 
sonage famous in his day for holiness—Anba Paphnutius Synax., ed. Basset, Bashans 11, pp. 1015 f. 
who lived for thirty-five years as a monk in the Monastery 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY (I) 


1. A New Church of Saint Macarius 


HE external magnificence and inward corruption singled out as characteristic of 

the Mediaeval Period are illustrated by the dramatic story of how a new church 

came to be built in the Monastery of Saint Macarius? soon after the beginning of 
the eleventh century. 

Early in the patriarchate of Zacharias (1005 ?-1032) a certain Menas, Bishop of Tamah, 
died. By continued and successful malpractices this prelate had amassed a fortune of ten 
thousand dinars which with Oriental prudence he had buried in four separate hoards. As 
he lay on his deathbed, the old man wished to communicate to his brother Macarius, Bishop 
of Upper Menûf, information as to where the four treasures lay hidden. Macarius, however, 
proved long in coming; and the dying bishop, feeling his life fast ebbing away, chewed and 
swallowed first one, and then another, and then a third of the notes containing the secret 
of three of the four caches. At the last moment Macarius arrived only just in time to learn 
where the fourth treasure was concealed: thereupon he “took the money and built with 
it a sanctuary named after Saint Macarius in Wadi Habib, and that is the handsome 
sanctuary to the south of that of Benjamin; and he spent upon it 3000 dinars."? 


2. Persecution under El Hákem, 1011-1017 A.D. Ç) 


The fierce persecution of the Christians by El Hakem,? “the mad caliph,” casts a lurid 
light upon the moral and spiritual degeneracy of themonks and the corruption of the Church 
as a body, and also brings out very clearly the importance of Wadi Habib as an “Isle of 


1 For the relation of this to the historic “Sanctuary of 1021 4.D.). In his later years El Hakem represented him- 
Benjamin" and to the other sanctuaries see A.A.C.M., self as an incarnation of the Godhead. As the originator 
m, i $5. The new church may have been in honor of of a religious revolution he affords a partial parallel to 
Macarius the Alexandrian, or Macarius of Tkéou. Akh-en-Aten (Amen-hotpe IV): his temporary success goes 

2 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 100. far to explain that achieved by the old Egyptian king. 
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Refuge" in time of persecution; perhaps, too, it marks the addition of a new and most 
important privilege to those already enjoyed by the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

The incident which was the immediate cause of El Hákem's persecution is very frankly 
related in the History of tbe Patriarchs. “A monk named Jonas, a priest of the sanctuary 
of Saint Macarius, was residing at the Church of Saint Onuphrius,? at the sanctuary which 
is to the north of the Church of Saint Macarius." This person, endowed with means more 
modest than his ambitions, wished to become a bishop. Unable to produce two or three 
hundred dinars, the sime qua mom in candidates for the episcopate, he approached the 
patriarch with a request to be consecrated to some titular or depopulated see. Zacharias, 
easy-going man, would have granted this artless request, but Michael, Bishop of Sakhá, 
who held complete control over the patriarch, dismissed the would-be bishop with scant 
courtesy. 

Thereupon Jonas drew up a complaint against the simoniacal practices of the patriarch 
and forwarded it to the caliph. But the petition happened to pass through the hands of 
certain Christian officials employed in the diwán, who, fearing the results it might produce, 
delayed the memorial and recommended Zacharias to satisfy the demands of Jonas. The 
patriarch, who was at the time in Wadi Habib, showed the communication sent by these 
officials to Michael of Sakhá, who, resolved to stop the mouth of the clamoring Jonas by 
other means, "sent for the Arabs who act as diggers? for the monasteries, and gave him 
(sc. Jonas) up to them; so they took him and cast him into a well, and stoned him with 
stones... . But he found a cleft in the wall into which he entered and lay hid." 

In his own good time, Jonas emerged, and could be pacified only with a promise of eleva- 
tion to the next bishopric vacant. But when two bishoprics had fallen vacant and had been 
filled, presumably, by richer candidates, he lost patience and presented a memorial to 
El Hákem in which he accused the patriarch of gaining large sums of money by the sale 
of bishoprics. Zacharias was summoned to the presence of the caliph and, after imprison- 
ment for three months, was (we are assured) cast to the lions.‘ But as in the case of Daniel, 


the lions did-no hurt to a man so obviously holy; and Zacharias presently regained his 
liberty. 


I MS. cit., p. 102. The exact date of the persecution is Dialect of Upper Egypt, 205 f., 455f. This “church” was 
hard to fix. Hist. Patr. gives the date 727-736 A.M. (1o11— Probably a “side chapel” attached to the Church of 
1017 A.D.) which is accepted by Renaudot (Hisi. Patr. S. Macarius; the only other reference to it seems to be that 
Alex., p. 394). According to Lane-Poole (History of Egypt in the rubric added to the Martyrdom of Theodore the 
in the Middle Ages, p. 127) it began in 1005 and raged from Oriental (Cod. Vat. Copt., No. xii, fol. 28) directing that 
1007 to 1012 A.D. (at least). For a further discussion of the the Ms. should be read on Khoiak 12 “in Abba Benopher” 
period of the persecution see De Lacy O’Leary, A Short (ben ahha &ertodep)—a phrase which puzzles the editors 
History of the Fatimid Kbalifate, p. 180, where a date (Hyvernat and Balestri, Acta Martyrum, p. 6). 
1009-1017/ 18 A.D. is favored. Another account of the cause 3 Renaudot (Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 389) represents them 
which led to this persecution is given by Bar-Hebraeus as Arabs hired to guard the monasteries. 

(Chron. dynast., Pp. 215 f.). 4 This occurred in 1011 according to a note in Abt’! 

2 The Coptic esenegep or Kemodep, Arabic “Abt Barakat’s Chronicle: see Renaudot, op. cit., p. 391. 
Nufár." For his story see Budge, Coptic Martyrdoms in the 
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At this time, or perhaps earlier, El Hákem ordered that Christian churches everywhere 
should be destroyed and their property confiscated. For some reason (which Coptic authors 
explain more suo) the monasteries of Wadi Habib were unaffected by this decree. “When, 
therefore," the History of the Patriarchs: relates, “the patriarch was set free, the Christians 
...advised him to remove into the desert to the Wádi Habib.... So Zacharias accepted 
their advice and started forthwith for the Wádi Habib. There he remained for nine years, 
because the churches there were secure from destruction. For El Hákem had sent an e 
from Misr with workmen and shovels (?)...to pull down all the churches in the desert. 
But when they reached Tarnüt (Terenuthis), they said: ‘We are afraid of the Arabs, 
because they are so numerous among the hills.’ Thus God brought their devices to naught, 
as well as by a miracle.... And all the churches in the desert were preserved ; for it is 
related that the martyr George appeared to them and repulsed them and terrified them 
so that they went back." 

The immunity which the desert churches enjoyed made them the center of ecclesiastical 
life. We read further that “most of the bishops also resided in the Wadi Habib with the 
patriarch....The majority of the Christians, too, used to visit the desert twice a year, 
namely at the Festival of the Epiphany and at the Festival of the Resurrection, which is 
Easter."? The latter part of this statement is strikingly confirmed by a piece of con- 
temporary evidence. A Coptic ms., derived from the Monastery of Saint Macarius, and 
now in the Vatican,? contains a long note written at this period by a certain Joseph, son 
of Macarius, a deacon. The relevant passage is as follows : “ For by the grace of God I came 
to this Holy Monastery in great affliction at that time when he, that is to say, the son of 
Isaas (El ‘Aziz), who is called Palhakem (El Hakem), destroyed (?) the churches and also 
the monasteries of the Fayyüm. But, my holy Fathers, for our sins all these things befell 
us...I came to this monastery because of the Body of Christ, that I might partake of it 
(the Communion). For in no other place do men meet together with confidence before His 
Throne, and according to His commandment, except (in the place of) our Father Abba 
Macarius in the Desert." This note is dated in the year of Diocletian 730 (1014 A.D.). 

The exceptional importance which the desert monasteries had thus assumed must have 
come to an end when El Hákem reversed his anti-Christian attitude and ordered the 
restoration of all church property.* But it at least is possible that one of the most notable 
privileges enjoyed by the monks originated in this time of persecution.* 

Shortly after the retirement of Zacharias to Wadi Habib, a Turkish officer “took pos- 
session of the head of the Father and Evangelist Saint Mark," and on learning that the 


I MS. Cit., p. III. 4 According to Renaudot this was in 737 A.M. (1021 A.D.), 


2 Ib. but it was early in this year that El Hákem met his mys- 
3 Cod. Vat. Copt., No. xvin (Mai, S.V.N.C., v, ii, terious end. The exact date of the persecution is not here 
p. 165) = Zoéga, Cat., No. LIV, p- 106. The translation here an essential matter, and no attempt is here made to extri- 
given is after the Latin version of Quatremére (Recherches cate it. 
Crit., pp. 249 f.). 5 See p. 350. 
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Christians would pay him a large sum for the relic, brought it to Misr. Here it was pur- 
chased by a wealthy Copt for three hundred dinars and carried to the patriarch: “and it 
is now "—Aadds the biographer of Zacharias—‘‘in the Monastery of Saint Macarius." How 
long the relic remained there is uncertain. The lives of the patriarchs from Michael III 
to Shenüdeh II were compiled by Michael, Bishop of Tinnis,? who wrote his account of the 
last named (and probably the whole series) in 1051° and implies that the relic was then 
in the desert. On the other hand, it is not mentioned in the list of relics seen by Mauhub 
in 10884 and is elsewhere spoken of as being preserved in the house of a certain Yahye, 
son of Zachariah, in the patriarchate of Christodulus,* at a date not later than 1057. The 
relic must have been surrendered by the monks, then, between 1051 and 1057. 

The history of this period would be incomplete without mention of the belief that the 
terrible caliph, El Hakem, was not assassinated on the Mokattam Hills as generally be- 
lieved, but was converted and ended his life as a monk in Wadi Habib. Bar-Hebraeus* 
records this pious belief as follows: “Because the murder of Hákem took place in such 
circumstances, many believed that he had departed into the desert of the Asketes (Scetis) 
and was made a monk and ended his life there.. ..1 myself... when living at Damascus 
heard from some Egyptian katzbos that when Hakem persecuted the Christians, the Messiah 
appeared to him, as to Paul; and he believed and retired to the desert and died there.” 


1 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 111. Makrizi (Quatremére, Mémoires, 11, p. 262) the Venetians 
2 ld., p. 135. obtained possession of the head of S. Mark in 822 A.H. 
3 Id., p. 134- (1419 A.D.). 

4 Id., p. 190; see p. 364. 6 Chron. Syr., ed. Bruns, p. 226. I owe this interesting 


5 See Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 430. According to reference to Dr. De Lacy O'Leary. 
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THE ELEVENTH CENTURY (II) 


1. Connection between the Monastery of Saint Macarius and the Patriarchate 


HE history of Shenüdeh II (1032-1047), the next patriarch, contains only one 


notice relating to the Wadi Habib, but that conveying a fact of some importance. 


After the death of Zacharias, “the bishops assembled together with the superiors 


of Wadi Habtb...and a person was mentioned who had become a monk at the age of 


fourteen years, named Shenüdeh. He had become a priest at the Sanctuary of Macarius... ; 
and he was a native of Bulyaná and had embraced the monastic life at a cell called Dan- 
habeh.": This is the first intimation we get that the monks of Wádi Habib had anything 
to do with the election of a patriarch, and the fact is one of such importance that some 


space must be devoted to its consideration. 

The histories of the patriarchs who follow Shenüdeh make it clear that the right of 
election was at this period exercised alternately by the Church of Alexandria and that of 
Misr? together with the monks of Wádi Habib. The further instances in which the monks 
are stated to have taken part in patriarchal elections are as follows. (1) Cyril II: “it 
was the turn of the clergy and chief laymen of Misr and the monks of the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius to appoint the patriarch."* (2) Macarius II: “it was the turn of 
the people of Misr and the monks of the Monastery of Saint Macarius to elect his 
successor."* (3) Mark IV: “and it was the turn of the monks (sic). So the people of 
Misr took Mark...."5 (4) During the vacancy of the see after the death of John VI we 
hear that the priest David contrived that four copies of the tezkieb should be drawn: one 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 134. 

2 When this alternation between the two Churches 
began is unknown. Zacharias was clearly an Alexandrian 
nominee; but Abraham was elected by the Bishops of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the scribes of the Diwan of Misr, 
and the priests of Alexandria, i.e., by representatives of the 
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Egyptian Church as a whole. Possibly the arrangement 
began as far back as the time of Michael III. 

3 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 135- 4 Id., p. 208. 

5 Id., p. 256. Evetts considers that the Mss. are defec- 
tive and that the customary reference to the people of 
Misr, as well as to the monks, was made. 
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for the bishops, another for the priests (of Misr), a third for the chief laymen (of Misr), 
and a fourth for the monks.! Subsequently (as an afterthought) a fifth copy was pre- 
pared for the Alexandrians. It is stated that the lezkieb sent to the monks received forty 
signatures.? 

What was the nature of this right? It is clear that in all cases the monks are those of 
Saint Macarius, or perhaps of all the monasteries of Wádi Habib. But are they to be 
regarded as exercising a jus suffragii in the same sense as did the representatives of the 
Churches of Alexandria and Cairo? Renaudot pronounces against such a view and con- 
siders that the monks were only called in as “expert advisers," because they alone had 
adequate knowledge and could inform the electors as to the character of the monks under 
their charge.* In support of this he notes: (a) a phrase in the instrument of election to the 
effect that while the bishops, clergy, and notables consented to the election, the monks 
merely gave assurance of the spiritual progress and holy conversation of the future patri- 
arch’; (b) that if the monks took any part in the actual decision, the psephisma, or instru- 
ment of election, should be signed by three monks,‘ as it is by three priests and three 
deacons of Alexandria, whereas it is actually subscribed by the Hegumen of Scetis alone 
of the monks; (c) that canonical writers, such as Ibn Assal and Abû’l Barakát, do not 
refer to any share taken by monks in the patriarchal election.” 

The evidence which Renaudot cites to prove that the monks possessed no real jus 
suffragii is less strong than it appears. To his first point we may reply that in the Elogium 
which follows the reading of the psephisma in the rite of consecration, the electoral 
assembly is described as consisting of bishops, priests, deacons, ‘‘most pious monks, and 
most famous hegumens,” and all the people of Alexandria and of Lower Egypt*—the order 
being exactly the same as that of the subscriptions to the $sepbisma. Secondly, the 
Hegumen of Scetis alone (and not three monks) signed the psephisma, because he was 
officially sui generis, and it would be derogatory for him to sign along with two of his 
titular subordinates. He therefore subscribed the document as representing the monks of 
Scetis (or of the Monastery of Macarius) as a body. As for Renaudot’s third point, the 
silence of Ibn Assal and Abû’l Barakát' is not surprising. Cyril III made the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius subject to the Church of Misr, besides making certain mysterious 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 310. 2 Ib. “Cum autem certam notitiam habeamus illius profectus 
3 The “superiors of Wadi Habib” are named in con- iuxta testimonium omnium senum qui sunt in deserto, et 
nection with the election of Shenüdeh II; but this may be qui eum ad nos adduxerunt veluti dignum, testimoniumque 
a loose equivalent for the “senior monks of S. Macarius,” de eo perhibuerunt tanquam idoneo.. . . " 
just as the latter expression may cover the monks of all 6 Id., p. 371. 
the monasteries of Wadi Habib. Since patriarchs were 7 Id., p. 363. 
chosen from other of the Natrün monasteries besides that 8 Id., 1, p. 443. 
of S. Macarius, all alike may have shared in the right of 9 For the subscription to the psepbisma, see id. 1, 
election. But the point is uncertain and of no great moment. p. 460; Denzinger, Ritus orientalium, 11, p. 43. 
4 Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 370. 10 The writers belong to the mid-thirteenth and the four- 
5 Ib. The actual words of the Xvoraruj (id., p. 462) are: teenth century, respectively. 
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“arrangements,” imposing equally obscure “conditions,” and putting a stop to certain “bad 
customs." ! After the days of Cyril III we hear no more of any part taken by monks in the 
patriarchal elections, and it is to be suspected that the subordination of the monastery 
to the Church of Misr deprived the former of its jus suffragii. 

The real weakness in Renaudot's position lies in this, that he took into account only 
two patriarchal elections in which the monks were concerned—those of Macarius II and 
of Mark IV.? He was naturally inclined, therefore, to regard these cases as exceptional. 
But in the five instances on record (the elections of Shenüdeh II, Cyril II, Macarius II, 
Mark IV, and the abortive election of the priest David) it cannot be supposed that when 
the historian speaks of the monks as sharing in the election, he means only that they 
attended as advisers—though even this would have been a most important privilege. And 
the effort of the priest David to secure the patriarchate surely furnishes positive proof 
that the monks did exercise a real jus suffragii, since one of the four original copies of the 
tezkieh was sent to them and was returned with forty signatures. It is impossible, then, to 
deny that when the election belonged “to the Church of Misr,” four distinct bodies took 
part, the bishops, the clergy of Misr, the notables of Misr, and the monks of Saint 
Macarius. 

When the monks gained this privilege is a less important, though an interesting, question, 
and one which can only be answered by a conjecture. We start with the known fact that 
it is in the case of Shenüdeh II that we first hear of the monks (“the superiors of Wadi 
Habib”) as concerned in the election of a patriarch. Is it a mere coincidence that during 
the preceding patriarchate Wádi Habib had rendered signal service to the Church as pro- 
viding an asylum to which the patriarch, the bishops, and apparently the whole hierarchy 
of the Church fled from persecution? May not a share in the patriarchal election have been 
granted as a return for the shelter thus afforded? Conjecture may be pushed yet further. 
The reasons alleged in the History of tbe Patriarcbs for the immunity from destruction of 
the desert churches cannot be taken seriously. By some more prosaic means the authorities 
were induced to abandon their intention of demolishing the desert monasteries ; and the 
immemorial custom of the East suggests that this was effected by means of timely bakshish.* 
To save their churches and monasteries from destruction (and so to preserve inviolate the 
last refuge of the Coptic Church), may not the monks have consented—on terms—to 
forfeit some substantial part of those ancient revenues‘ which they drew from Lower 
Egypt? This conjecture has at least the merit of providing a plausible explanation of the 
reéndowment of the monasteries by Cyril II at the expense of certain bishoprics. In a 
word, may not Wadi Habtb have saved the Church during the persecution of El Hakem, 
churches of the Ward of Constantine: see Makrizi in Aba 


1 See pp. 387 f. z a 
2 Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 370- Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. Evetts, p. 327- 
3 So in 169 A.H. (785—786 a.D.) the Christians offered 4 See p. 268. 

‘Alt ibn Suleiman 50,000 dinars to induce him to spare the 5 See p. 358. 
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and have received in return, first, a share in the election of the patriarchs, and secondly, 
and at a later date, material compensation for the sacrifice involved? 

Here we may sum up the various points of connection between the monastery in Wádi 
Habib and the patriarchate. These are partly historical in origin and partly the result of 
mere accretion. 

I. The politico-religious situation in the later Byzantine Period made it necessary to 
transfer the official seat of the Jacobite patriarchs from Alexandria to the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius. After the Arab Conquest, though Alexandria resumed its historic rights, 
the connection between the patriarchate and the monastery was maintained, possibly to 
commemorate the past period of difficulty and danger? 

At first perhaps customary, it ultimately became obligatory for a newly elected patriarch 
to be formally proclaimed at the monastery and to celebrate the Liturgy there immediately 
after his initial celebration at Alexandria. The ceremonies observed on such occasions may 
be here summarized? 

On the approach of the patriarch, the monks go out to meet him and thrice prostrate 
themselves before him. Descending from the ass on which he rides, the patriarch in turn 
prostrates himself before the monks. The obeisance having been returned by the monks, 
the Hegumen of Saint Macarius places the edge of his pallium on the neck of the ass, and 
leads the patriarch to the monastery, while the priests sing hymns, until he reaches "the 
altar of Benjamin in the Greater Church where lie the bodies of the saints." Here the 
patriarch prostrates himself before the altar, and, when the Prayer of Absolution has been 
read over him by the hegumen, proceeds to the altar and celebrates the Liturgy. Finally 
he worships the relics of the saints (sc. of the three Macarii), invokes their blessing, and 
retires to the Cell of the Patriarchs, subsequently visiting (if he wishes) the remaining 
desert monasteries. 

The patriarch was expected to spend Lent and Easter (or at least the latter part of 
Holy Week) at the monastery, and to preside at the celebration of Easter.’ It was 
during this annual visit that the patriarch consecrated the chrism on Holy Thursday or 
Good Friday in the Church of Saint Macarius It was perhaps in virtue of the close 


association thus constituted, that Wádi Habib was treated as a “peculiar” of the patriarch 
and was subject to his jurisdiction alone.’ 


1 See p. 238. 


ELM monastery: see Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, p. 410. 
2 Renaudot (Lit.orient. col., 1, pp. 4041.) conjectures that 


5 See Hist. Patr., p. 452, and passim. 


the custom dates from the visit of Benjamin to consecrate 
the Church of S. Macarius; but this fails to explain why 
the visit should have been paid by a newly consecrated 
patriarch, and why proclamation should have been made 
there. 

3 See Renaudot, op. cit., 1, pp. 404 f., following the ac- 
count of Ibn Assal. 

4 The patriarchs had a special cell or residence at the 
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6 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 175. Renaudot (Hist. Patr. 
Alex., p. 355) regards this custom at any rate as a survival 
from the period of Byzantine persecution. On the con- 
secration of chrism see p. 374; Wansleben, Hist. de l'église 
d' Alexandrie, p. 87; and Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 
11, pp. 330 f. 

7 Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, pp. 433 f. 
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II. Other points of connection probably resulted from the commanding position which 
the monastery enjoyed. (1) From the eighth century onwards most of the patriarchs were 
chosen from among the monks of Wádi Habib, and from the time of Michael I toShenüdeh I 
the desert monasteries enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the supply of primates. Subsequently 
— perhaps owing to the alternative exercise of the right of election of the Churches of 
Alexandria and Misr—the excessively privileged position was somewhat altered, but the 
balance still remained decidedly in favor of the sons of Saint Macarius. So usual as it was 
for a patriarch to be chosen from the ranks of these monks that in the instrument pro- 
claiming the election of a patriarch the electors announce that in order to find a suitable 
nominee, *^we determined to send to the holy deserts of Shiét, of the Mount of the Natron 
and turned our eyes upon. ..the most devout monk dwelling in the noble Laura. ..of our 
pure Father Abba Makari of Shihét” (sic).1 (2) As we have already seen, the monks took 
a real part in the election of the patriarch, and the psepbisma or instrument of election was 
subscribed? by the Hegumen of Scetis (i.e., by the abbot of the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
representing the whole body of monks). (3) After the time of Michael II it gradually 
became customary for the patriarch’s body to be translated from its original burial place 
to the Church of Saint Macarius.’ 

Such intimate relations between the patriarchate and the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
tended to give the monks an undue sense of their own importance and correspondingly 
to lower in their eyes the patriarchal dignity. Either this, or the growing demoralization 
of the Coptic Church will explain the insolent and defiant attitude of the monks towards 
the primate as shown in circumstances now to be related, and on subsequent occasions.* 

On the death of Shenüdeh II in 1047, the right of election belonged to the Church of 
Alexandria, and naturally a patriarch belonging to the Alexandrine sphere of influence was 
sought. At first the Hegumen of the Monastery of Severus at Enaton was proposed ; but 
when his name was withdrawn, the choice fell upon a certain Christodulus, “who had been 
in his early youth in the Monastery of Baramüs in the Wadi Habib. He had also a brother 
in the monastic life named James, who had become Hegumen of Baramüs and had per- 
formed many miracles, for he was a great saint. Then Christodulus left the desert, and 
proceeded to a hermitage by the sea at Nesterweh, called Nafweh."* After his enthrone- 
ment at Alexandria, the new patriarch proceeded according to custom to the Monastery of 


Saint Macarius “where he was consecrated.” ° 


2 See the original document translated by Renaudot, 
op. cit., 1, p. 487; id., Hist. Patr. Alex., pp. 488 f. 
Side E X E C 3 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 173, 194, 238, 253. All these 
cA tcm: cet Cives € instances are quoted below in due order. For the burial 
Auenascoc menor ie YAssps occ ke 3e ce tes p o 4 See pp. 372, 373, 381, 383- 
memor eoovah afha makapi ( o5), Ute) Tre neut 5 Hist. Pair., ms. cit., p. 136. It is to be inferred that 
(fols. 147b and 1482) hte mcksT&c (bei!) ; Renaudot, though an ex-monk of Wádi Habib, Christodulus had be- 
Lit. orient. col., x, p. 380; Denzinger, Ritus orientalium, come identified with the Alexandrine interest. 

II, p. 51. 6 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 137- 


1 See Abû’l Barakát, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 203 : mages 
coosuoy ivre WIHT Are NTWOT Amigocea (Arab. 
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The monks, jealous (we may suppose) of any encroachment upon their privileges on 
the part of a patriarch elected by an alien interest, seem to have been ready to resent 
anything like interference by Christodulus. Such is the inference to be drawn from the 
following incident narrated in the History of the Patriarchs.t Some years after his consecra- 
tion, Christodulus paid a visit to the Wadi Habib: 

“In those days the patriarch journeyed to Damanhür and on the morrow directed his 
steps to Dimru,? whence he proceeded to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in the Wádi 
Habib. Now the monks of the monastery and the clergy of Alexandria used to reserve 
some of the eucharistic bread, and keep it covered up from the Sunday of Olives (Palm 
Sunday) to Great Wednesday....And the father patriarch disapproved of their practice 
with regard to the eucharistic bread, and reminded them of the danger that...it might 
grow mouldy, or be changed, or be eaten by insects...and he charged them to discon- 
tinue this practice....But the monks withstood the father patriarch and brought him 
the iron keys, and said to him: ‘Thou art not more virtuous than the fathers who preceded 
thee!’ So he arose in anger, and went out to his cell; and there was great disorder. Then 
the father patriarch brought out from the library of the monastery a homily which ex- 
pressed this very opinion of which they disapproved ; and Abba Michael his secretary read 
it before the assembly." 


2. Bessus, the Abbot of the Monastery of John Kamé 


Mauhub, the author of that part of the History of tbe Patriarcbs which begins with 
Christodulus, relates several anecdotes concerning a monk with whom he was acquainted, 
a certain Bessus, the Superior (apparently) of the Monastery of John Kamé. These narra- 
tives are particularly welcome in a period barren, as this, of definite personalities, and throw 
valuable light on the general conditions of life at the monasteries and on historical 
events. 

One of these anecdotes, though intended to illustrate the miraculous powers ascribed to 
Bessus, is more valuable as showing monastic scribes at work and exhibiting the mona- 
steries once more as places of refuge: “With regard to the holy Bessus, I was informed by 
the deacon Abü Habib Michaél, son of Apater of Damanhür. ..that he was in hiding with 
him once at the monastery, and with him were several Christian brethren hiding them- 
selves there. And he saw him put oil into a lamp and bless it, and kindle it for them; 
and he remained fifteen nights copying books in company with the aforesaid brethren, 


I MS. cit., pp. 143-144. On theritual significance of this 4 The date of this incident is probably 1057 when 
passage see Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 429. the Christians were subject to persecution: see Renaudot, 

2 The only known place of this name is about 10 miles Hist. Pair. Alex., p. 431; Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in 
east of Sakhá, a little north of the center of the Delta. the Middle Ages, pp. 143 f. 


3 The significance of this is obscure to us. 
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each night until midnight, while Michaél observed the lamp...and it was never empty, 
nor did it diminish in brightness.” 1 

A second episode, related with the same object, presents a picture of social relaxation? 
in the monasteries, and contains several other particulars of interest. Mauhub's narrative? 
is as follows: 

“There was in the desert, at the Monastery of Abü Kama in Wadi Habib, a holy monk 
named Bessus upon whom much grace and the gift of the Holy Ghost had descended; 
and in him I beheld, and from him I heard many wonderful things. For instance, when 
we heard the reports of him...we all went out to the monasteries...in the 778 of the 
Martyrs (1062 A.D.), and we received the blessing of another holy monk, also called James, 
hegumen of the Monastery of Baramóüs*. . .and then we proceeded to the Monastery of 
Abü Kama and passed the night there with the holy Bessus, we being eleven in number. 
So we ate of what he set before us; and he brought us a small wine jar, evidently full, and 
blessed it; and so we all drank of it until we were not far from intoxication; and yet the 
jar was only half empty. 

*In the morning Bessus prayed us not to allow any of the officials from Misr such as 
come out into the desert for the Feast of the Immersion, to pay him a visit, for he said 
that if one of them came, he would depart to the Caves of Father Moses, and leave his 
monastery. Then we took leave of him and went away to the Monastery of Father Macarius, 
where we found a large body of the principal officials of Misr, who had come out to visit 
the monasteries that year. Among them was the sheikh, Abt’l Bedr...who was desirous 
of visiting the Father Bessus; and therefore we informed him of what the monk had said 
to us....Now I was obliged to journey with my cousin. ..to the Monastery of Father 
John (the Little), for the sake of a vow... .So I left my cousin in the Monastery of Father 
John, and went to the Monastery of Father Kama, where I had an interview with the 
holy Bessus and informed him of what had taken place, and I continued to persuade him, 
until it was settled that he should visit the sheikh at the Monastery of Father Macarius. 
Accordingly he left his monastery an hour after sunset, while I returned to the Monastery 
of Father John and passed the night there... . In the morning I went to the Monastery 
of Father Kama. ..and the porter told me that he had returned at midnight, and beaten 
the wooden gong? there until the monks arose for their psalmody according to custom.. - . 


1 Such moments were not rare if we may judge from the Then he said: Neither sun nor moon dwells there, 
lines of Ibn ‘Amir, quoted by Makrizi: see Abd Salih, but wine-flasks have been brought thither to- 
Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed. Evetts, p. 324: day,” 

“O monk of the monastery! whence the brightness and 2 Hist. Patr., MS. cit., p. 159- 
the light? it shines from that which is in thy mona- 3 Id., pp. 156-158. ; 
stery At-Tar. 4 The brother of Christodulus above mentioned. 

Doth perchance the sun dwell there, forgetting his zo- 5 Le., the xpodope or nâgûs: see p. 262. 


diacal signs, or has the moon removed and hidden 
herself therein? 
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Thereupon I suspected that he had never been to the Monastery of Saint Macarius, because 
the distance thence to Saint John Kama involves a journey of more than four hours.” 

Mauhub ultimately learned that Bessus—marvellous man!—had arrived at Saint 
Macarius at nightfall and left at midnight—the precise hours of his departure from the 
Monastery of Kamé and his return thither! 

A third narrative is of value for the reference it contains to the internal arrangements 
of the vanished Monastery of Kamé. “I was told," writes Mauhub,! “by Abû’l Tidur 
Peter...that a young monk met with an accident in the marsh of the desert of Saint 
Macarius, which brought on paralysis and dumbness; so they carried him to the holy 
Bessus at the Monastery of Saint Kama, and he placed him in the Church of our Lady 
in the keep, where he remained three days. And the youth declared that he saw three 
forms coming out through the door of the sanctuary, and two of them said to the other 
who was their leader: ‘Fulfil the request of Bessus with regard to this youth.’ So he pushed 
him with his foot, saying: ‘Arise.’ And the youth arose at once, sound and free from 
paralysis and able to speak.” 

Bessus is destined to reappear more than once in the subsequent history of this period. 


3. The Great Famine and the Foray of the Lewátis 


In the year 1065 portents of disaster were observed in the Wadi Habib. Two comets ap- 
peared, and tears flowed from the eyes of certain pictures in the churches. “This,” our author 
asserts,? “I was told by Macarius the monk, the disciple of the holy Bashus (Bessus) in the 
Monastery of Abà Kama, so famous for his sanctity and virtuous life." Further on; Mauhub 
mentions a still more remarkable prodigy which is to be assigned to this same period: 

“Among the many miracles that took place in the days of the father and patriarch Abba 
Christodulus, was the flowing of blood from the picture of Saint Menas the martyr, which 
is in the sanctuary of Saint Macarius: and behold the mark of it remains to this day. 
But Macarius told me that he doubted concerning the blood which issued from that picture 
because he was very young at that time. In his own words: ‘I went in to cover up the 
furniture of the sanctuary. And there were there many monks, Copts and Syrians. And 
one of the Syrians adjured me to go up to the picture to see the blood. So I approached it, 
though full of doubts. . .for my heart said that men tell lies concerning God. But when 
I looked at it, behold it was blood indeed without any doubt. Thereupon the ground 
seemed to rise up over me and the wooden roof to descend to the earth, and the walls to 
close together. . .and I fell down in a faint.” 

The calamity thus heralded was a great famine which followed the “low Nile” of 1065 
and, aggravated doubtless by the chaos prevailing in the Delta, continued for seven years.‘ 


1 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., pp. 190f. 4 Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 
2 Id., p. 151. 3 Id., pp. 164-165. P. 146. 
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In the “calamitous year" with which this famine began (1066), Bessus reappears in a 
nobler light than hitherto, for Mauhub records that in these days of famine he fed many 
of the nomad Arabs of the desert who were starving. 

But the monasteries were to be yet more nearly touched. Under the Caliph El Mustansir, 
internecine strife had broken out in the army. The Turkish troops, jealous of the favor 
shown by the “Black Dowager" to the Sudanese units, attacked these latter and drove 
them into Upper Egypt in 1062, with the result that war raged during the ensuing years 
between the two military factions. In 1069 the Turkish leader, Násir ed Daula, was 
overthrown by his party and fled from Misr to Alexandria, where he gained the support 
of certain Arab tribes and of the Lewáteh Berbers. These last overran the Delta and, ac- 
cording to Mauhub,? made havoc of the monasteries of Wádi Habib. “Now the Lewátis," 
so his account runs, since their deeds of violence had begun against the monasteries in 
the Wadi Habib, had pillaged them, and slain the monks except some who escaped and 
fled to the Delta and other parts; and the buildings were wrecked.” 

This doleful account is surely exaggerated. The church of the Syrian Monastery, built, 
as we have seen, in the ninth century, still stands and retains its early fittings and decora- 
tion, while a very considerable part of the library of thesame monastery which has survived, 
dates from long before this period. The libraries of other monasteries also escaped de- 
struction.’ These facts make it clear that though wanton havoc was doubtless wrought, 
and though certain monasteries may have indeed suffered severely, the Wadi Habib was 
certainly not sacked; books and fine woodwork do not survive when the buildings con- 
taining them are “wrecked.” 4 

Another anecdote concerning Bessus belongs to this troubled period. Possibly the in- 
cident related preceded the Lewáteh foray, and the eighteen objects of Bessus’ muscular 
Christianity were some of El Mustansir’s black soldiery. If so, the occurrence may have 
taken place somewhere between 1062 and 1069. The story is thus told by Mauhub*: 

“And the deacon John, one of the spiritual sons of the holy Bessus, told me that he was 
present one day when Bessus was on the top of the keep praying. And eighteen blacks 
entered the monastery and took possession of it, and seized one of the monks and began 
to maltreat him. Thereupon the Father Bessus came down from the tower to them, and, 
grasping their leader by the back of his neck, pushed him outside the door of the monastery. 
(to which presumably it belonged) in 918—as was part of 


No. xvi. It is clear therefore that the destruction was 
very far from being complete. 

4 Possibly the external buildings (of which there were pro- 
bably many) were pillaged, and not the walled inclosures. 
The list of Shenüdeh's improvements implies that the 
monks had many outbuildings, olive mills, and the like. Yet 
there is distinct evidence that most of the churches needed 
extensive repairs and refitting in the Fatimide Period. 

5 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 159 f£ 


1 Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, pp. 
145 f. 

2 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 170. 

3 Mauhub himself states that when he visited Wádi 
Habib in 1088, he found certain historical documents at 
the Monastery of S. Macarius. From the same mona- 
stery come the (still existing) Vatican Codices, Nos. Lvi 
(IX century), 1x1 (dated 962), Lxv1 (between 921 and 933), 
lxvii (dated 957). Moreover, No. LIX in the same col- 
lection was written by a monk of the Monastery of Kamé 
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And so he went on taking them one by one by the back of the neck until he had pushed 
them all outside, when he fastened the door. And those blacks swore that their eyes were 
blinded, and that his hand upon their necks was like a heavy stone." 

In 1073 the calamities which had so long afflicted Egypt began to pass. An abundant 
harvest put an end to the famine; and the leader of the Turkish military faction, Nasir 
ed Daula, was assassinated in the same year. At its close, the general Bedr el Gemáli, 
invited by El Mustansir, landed in Egypt with an army, and by an unscrupulous stroke 
deprived the Turkish party of its chiefs. In 1074 Alexandria was regained for the caliph, 
and the Lewátis cut to pieces or subdued. In the two following years the black troops and 
Arab tribes who had dominated Upper Egypt were overcome, and order was once more 
restored to the whole country.! 


4. Current Events, 1074-1088 A.D. 


The last quarter of the eleventh century is a period of considerable and varied interest 
in the history of Wádi Habib. That the monasteries soon recovered from the damage 
inflicted by the Lewátis is apparent from the first two incidents which we have to record— 
the visit of the Armenian patriarch, Gregory II Vahram, and the election of Cyril II as 
Patriarch of Alexandria. 

The restoration of order in Egypt was followed by consequences of great political im- 
portance. Bedr el Gemáli stayed on in Egypt as the caliph’s vizier, and his troops stayed 
with him; both general and troops were Armenian? The year 1074 therefore inaugurates 
the period during which Armenians were all powerful and correspondingly prosperous in 
Egypt. It was at this juncture that Gregory II Vahram, ex-Catholicos of Armenia, came 
to Egypt; and though we are given to understand? that this visit was of the nature of a 
pilgrimage, it is hardly doubtful that he came by invitation either of Bedr el Gemáli him- 
self, or of the Christian Armenians in Egypt. 

In the year of the Armenians 518 (1069-1070 A.D.) Gregory, who had been conse- 
crated in 1065-1066, renounced his ecclesiastical dignity in order to lead the solitary life, 
declaring his intention to visit Rome and ^to traverse all the desert of Egypt."* This 
resolve was carried into effect in the year 523 (Armenian) or 1074-1075 A.D., and Gregory 
set out for Constantinople and thence proceeded to Rome. “Then he passed over into 
Egypt, where he visited the desert which the ancient fathers had inhabited.s There he 
fulfilled the desire of his heart; he established there his patriarchal throne, and made 


1 See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle A ges, speaks of himself as having been driven out by the Scyth- 
p- 151. ^ ians (Seljüks) and coming to Constantinople in 1076- 
2 Hist. Patr., ws. cit., p. 183. 1077 A.D., where he had the Commentary of Chrysostom 
3 By Matthew of Edessa: see below. Mauhub does not translated. This he carried with him “having painfully 
mention this visit, possibly because the Armenians and traversed the vast extent of Libya": see Dulaurier, Re- 
Copts had not yet come to an understanding. In a memo- cherches sur la chronologie arménienne, pp 208 f. 
randum attached to an epitome of the Commentaries of 4 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique, xcix, trans. Dulaurier, 
Ephraem and John Chrysostom on The Acts, Gregory p. 161. 5 Scetis is obviously meant. 
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vigorous the institutions of the Holy Church. He was treated with great consideration by 
the King of the Egyptians (i.e., the Caliph El Mustansir)—much more than if he had been 
the Emperor. A throng of Armenians came to join him; for there were at this period in 
Egypt about 30,000 people of our nation.” 1 

From this and from a subsequent notice it appears that Gregory—regretting, it may be, 
his resignation of the patriarchate of Armenia—had constituted himself, or had been 
constituted, patriarch of the Armenians in Egypt. For how long he remained in Egypt 
we do not know, but a later reference shows that he had left the country before 1088.2 
For our present purpose it is specially important to notice that at a time when the 
Armenian Church in Egypt was being organized, Armenians were fully alive to the vener- 
able associations of the desert of Scetis. This point must be kept in view when we come to 
inquire into the origin of the Armenian monastery there. 

It is tolerably certain that when Gregory visited the desert monastic life there had 
resumed its normal course. The same thing is made clear by the record of the circumstances 
attending the election of Cyril II. 

Christodulus had died at Misr in 1078, and “after a time his holy body was translated 
to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in the Wadi Habtb.”* The account of the choice of 
his successor is interesting from more than one point of view and not least as giving us one 
more incident in the life of Bessus: 

“When,” writes Mauhub, “the father Abba Christodulus died. . .it was the turn of the 
clergy and chief laymen of Misr and the monks of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, to 
appoint the patriarch. Therefore an assembly of bishops was formed. . .and they proceeded 
to the Monastery of Saint Macarius and stayed there two months enquiring who might 
be fit for the office of patriarch, but they could not agree. Then some of the bishops arose 
and, accompanied by Sharut, archdeacon of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, visited the 
Monastery of Saint Kama in order to take that saint of God, Bessus.. ..But when they 
were about to seize him, he cried out against them, and took a stone with which he struck 
his breast.. . . Then he exclaimed: ‘I am the son of a slave. Will you make me patriarch? 
Seek neither me nor Macarius the doorkeeper, who has fled from you and hidden himself. 
Trouble not yourselves, for behold your patriarch is among you in the sanctuary of the 


2995 


Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

The monk thus indicated was a certain George, who was duly elected and took the name 
of Cyril. Soon after the formalities of consecration were completed, the new patriarch 
went out to spend Easter in Wadi Habib according to custom. * And when he went out 
to the Great Fast,” writes Mauhub, “one of the bishops who was with him there told me 


1 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique, cviii. 4 Hist. Pair., MS. cit., p. 172- 
2 See p. 365. 5 Id., Ms. cit., pp. 173 f. 


3 See p. 366. 
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that when he raised the vessel of the holy chrism in the sanctuary of Saint Macarius 
on Great Thursday, the contents of the vessel overflowed upon his hands and upon the 
altar." 

To this period in all probability belongs an interesting note in a Syriac codex? from the 
Monastery of the Syrians. This note, which is appended to the signature of a certain John, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, states that the prelate named “came to this desert at a time when 
there were in this convent seventy Syrian monks." The normal number of the brethren 
at the Syrian Monastery was probably about sixty—the figure which Mauhub gives in 
his list of the monasteries in 1088. 

The explanation of this rise in the number of the monks in the Syrian Monastery is 
furnished by a note, dated 1084, in another codex* now preserved at Paris. This relates 
that the Turks having invaded and devastated Syria and Asia Minor, many monks of these 
countries came and took refuge in the desert of Scetis, where they found an asylum in the 
convent of the Syrian monks. Amongst these refugees was a young man of Tela Mar'ash 
named Bar Sauma, distinguished for his virtues and knowledge, who lived for some time 
in the convent. Here he employed himself in putting the library in order, since most of the 
volumes were in a bad state, with bindings broken, leaves detached, and quires scattered 
all over the monastery. It is likely that these supernumeraries were only temporary resi- 
dents since even the monk Bar Sauma mentioned above lived in the monastery only for 
a time; possibly they belonged to that class distinguished at a later date from the regular 
inhabitants as “faithful strangers." 5 

From the time of the Arab Conquest when ‘Amr confirmed the monks in the enjoyment 
of the revenues assigned to them by the Emperor Zeno,’ we have heard nothing as to the 
financial status of the monasteries. Whether the monasteries had paid heavily for their 
immunity during El Hákem's persecution, or whether economic laws or other causes had 
brought about that decline in the revenue derived from El Bohaireh of which Makrizi 
speaks, we cannot tell. But it appears that the Monastery of Saint Macarius was now in 
need of considerable financial support. For Mauhub records that about 1086 Cyril II made 
certain arrangements for the endowment of the monastery : “the revenues of certain sees 
he conferred as an endowment upon the Monastery of Saint Macarius, namely Damireh, 
Abusir Bana, Damanhár, and El Ahnásiyeh; and these endowments he made out in writing 
..-and handed the documents over to the monks in charge of the said monastery.” It is 
no doubt to be understood that a certain part and not the whole of the revenues of these 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 175. 614; Michael the Syrian, Chron., Appendix 11, 39 (ed. 


2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. veccct, p. iii. Chabot, 1, p. 475). 3 See p. 360. 
Wright states that the note is by an XI century hand, and 4 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 27, p. 12. 
the bishop named is probably to be identified with that 5 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. CXXVIII, p. 171- 


John of Jerusalem who was consecrated by John XII of 6 See p. 268. 
Antioch (patriarch, 1080-1081): see R.O.C., v, Pp. 608, 
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bishoprics was to be thus diverted. If there is ground for suspecting that the material 
prosperity of the Wádi Habib was beginning to wane, the monks still retained their hold 
upon the higher offices of the Church. This is well illustrated at this time in the case of the 
bishopric of Misr which became vacant in 1088 by the death of Abba James—evidently a 
man of note. 

Some account of his early life is given in the Synaxarium} for September eleventh: “On 
this day," we are informed, “died the pure virgin and holy father Abba James, bishop of 
the town of Cairo. This ascetic desired in his soul from his youth to clothe himself in the 
habit of the holy monastic estate... .He left his town, went to the desert of Scetis, that is 
to say, to the Monastery of the holy Abba Macarius,* and dwelt in a ‘cave’ which was 
part of the ‘caves’ (monastery) of holy Abba John the Little... .He was appointed arch- 
deacon of the Church of holy Abba John...." From the History of the Patriarchs we learn 
that he held the see for twenty-four years (i.e., 1064-1088). 

It is significant that at his death no attempt was made to look for a successor elsewhere 
than in the desert monasteries. As our authority records*: "then the chiefs of the laity 
met together to choose his successor from among the monks of the monasteries ; and their 
choice fell upon two, either Sanhüt,* the deacon in the Monastery of Saint Bishói, or 
Poemen, the archdeacon in the Monastery of Saint John." Both the selected candidates 
went through the form of hiding; but the former, being the more carelessly hidden, was 
in the event consecrated. It may not be amiss to anticipate somewhat and to notice in 
this connection that when Sanhat died in 1117, one of the persons nominated as candidate 
for the See of Misr was another monk of Wádi Habib, a certain Michael the Singer 
(psalmodist) of the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 


1 Synax. (Eth.), ed. Guidi (P.O., 1x, pp. 459 f.)- notes that Sanhát fell into schism and was obliged to flee 

2 The expression is used conventionally, as often, since from Michael IV to a monastery at Akfahs, where he re- 
James was a monk of the Monastery of S. John the Little. mained for three years. 

3 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 184. 5 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 219. 


4 AbdSalih (Churches and M onasteries of Egypt, fol. 80a) 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ELEVENTH CENTURY (III) 


1. Tbe State of tbe Monasteries in 1088 


N a preface to his own section of the History of tbe Patriarchs! Mauhub states the where- 
abouts of the documents from which that record was compiled, and in this connection 
mentions a visit he paid to Wádi Habib in 1088, when he found at the Monastery of 

Saint Macarius a series of Lives of ten patriarchs (from Michael III to Shenüdeh II) written 
by Michael, Bishop of Tinnis. Happily he has added a list of the monasteries and the 
number of the monks dwelling in each. His statement is as follows: 

“In the said desert at that time there were about seven hundred monks, of whom four 
hundred were at the Monastery of Saint Macarius, and one hundred and sixty-five in the 
Monastery of Saint John (the Little), and in the Monastery of Saint Kama twenty-five, 
and twenty in the Monastery of Baramüs, and forty in the Monastery of Saint Bishói, 
and sixty in the Monastery of the Syrians, and in the cave of Saint Moses two monks, a 
Syrian and Copt, besides the holy hermits, whom we did not see or know." 


This list may be rearranged in tabular form so as to show the relative strength of the 
seven monasteries : 


1 Monastery of Macarius containing 400 monks 





2 "m John " 165. 5; 

3 4 the Syrians 3y 601075. 

4 iS Bishói M AOL 

5 3s Kamé y 2521 

6 5 Baramáüs 5 20:5. 

7 “Cave” of Moses? 7 2 , 
Total P ue SV 712 monks 


Two Coptic lists? of undetermined date name the same monasteries‘ in the following 


I Ms. cit., p. 219. 
2 Excluding hermits of unknown number. 
3 Published by Amélineau, Géographie, pp. 5771.; seealso 


Crum, Cat. Copt. MSS. in Rylands Library, Nos. 453, 454- 
4 The omission of the Monastery of John the Little is 
purely accidental. 
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order: Macarius, Bishói, Our Fathers the Greeks, Maximus and Domitius (sc. Baramts), 
Moses the Black (mocame, maw), John the Black (mocaus,! sc. John Kamé), Mary the 
Theotokos the Syrian. 

In Mauhub’s list we have indisputable evidence of the extent to which monasticism had 
declined even at this favored center. In the sixth century there were three thousand five 
hundred monks in Scetis,? at the end of the eleventh, only seven hundred and twelve monks 
and a few hermits. Moreover, by giving us the names of those "Seven Monasteries" 
alluded to in the time of Shenüdeh I, it enables us to distinguish the three secondary from 
the four primary monasteries, and also to assign the foundation of monasteries? other than 
those seven to dates later than 1088. At the same time, Mauhub's list is summary, and 
this explains his omission of reference to the “duplicate” or Theotokos monasteries. When 
he mentions the Syrian Monastery, he gives us no hint of what this originally was, and the 
Theotokos of Baramüs is not mentioned. The Theotokos of Saint John the Little also 
is ignored—no doubt because it was regarded as an inseparable adjunct of the greater 
monastery; but that this “duplicate” actually existed in 1088 is certain, not only from 
Makrizi’s later reference to it, but also from the number of monks assigned by Mauhub to 
the Monastery of Saint John—a number which, as more than double of that of any other 
normal‘ monastery, surely postulates a secondary establishment. 


2. The Dependent Cells 

Mauhub also ignores another very remarkable feature in the economy of Scetis—the 
class of cells’ dependent upon the Monastery of Saint Macarius, certain of which have 
already been named in the history of this period. Since the four hundred monks at the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius cannot all have lived in the fortress, the "cells" were 
situated outside the inclosure. Indeed, our fourteenth-century authorities make this 
quite clear, and even show in one instance that the cells were architecturally miniature 
monasteries having a chapel and other buildings surrounded by an inclosure wall.* The 
ruins of these structures seen by Makrizi and subsequent travellers, still remain.” These 
cells, occupying the area of the fourth-century settlement,’ developed directly from man- 
shitbehs (dwelling houses) of the late Byzantine and early Arab Periods.’ Several, as we 
shall see, date from the seventh century, but others may have marked sites consecrated 
by the memory of earlier fathers. ] 

Prominent among these was the cell called Bihima-absit in memory of the Forty-nine 
Martyrs. Originally a church built by Aristomachus to accommodate the monks ejected 


1 See p. 306, note 4. 2 See p. 258. mansbübebs, that is to say, the cells” (| ce! woe! 
hese | i Aakrizi's list on pp. 3t). 6 See pp. 395.397. 
"- Ae these later monasteries see Makrizi pp. Co. ue eee a ae fade 


Churches, 1, p- 295, fig. 19; A-A.C-M., 1, i §5;1i,§2. 
8 See p. 105. 9 See pp. 267, 282. 
10 See p. 164, and references. 


4 The Monastery of S. Macarius was of course quite 
abnormal: see below. ; s 
5 In the Hist. Patr. (p. 555) they are mentioned as “the 
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by the Gaianites (and so to be identified as the Theotokos of Abba Macarius), it was trans- 
formed in the days of Benjamin and of John the Hegumen into the sanctuary of the Forty- 
nine! and from the notice in the Synaxarium appears to have become a center at which 
a certain number of monks dwelt. It does not appear to be otherwise mentioned unless 
under another name. 

The cell of Abraham and George known as Bijîj, or (perhaps better) Bijebij, possibly 
meaning the “Height,” has already been discussed. It was still existing when the Arabic 
Synaxarium was compiled, and in the fourteenth century, but was certainly deserted in the 
time of Makrizi. 

A third cell was distinguished as the Great Cell (Arabic “ Diníshtiri" = Coptic uw} kpr). 
Though this is mentioned only in connection with Michael V (1146-1147), its existence 
two centuries earlier is known from scribal notes in Coptic Mss.,? the first of which states 
that the volume was written in 957 at the instance of “our beloved brother Theodosius 
...Priest of the Great Cell." If our authority is not anachronistic, it originated in the 
seventh century, since Zacharias of Sais is distinguished as the builder of “this great 
mansbópi."« 

When John Kamé retired to the desert, he entered the mansbübeb of Abba Teroti. This 
was clearly inclosed (the only entrance being a gate), but no further details concerning it 
are known. Probably it was a typical “dwelling-place” of the period, and was not rebuilt 
after the sack of the monasteries in 817. 

Five other cells are barely noticed in the History of tbe Patriarchs. In the tenth century 
Menas II was a monk in a cell called Deranba or Dernaba.5 It is mentioned again in the 
fourteenth century as Dernabábá (Lts;3), the name being possibly transliterated from 
the Coptic Xp: mama, “The Cell of the Papa” (i.e., patriarch). 

Shenüdeh II was trained in the cell Danhabeh’; the name may possibly be a perversion 
of the foregoing. 

Philotheos came from a cell named Daker Kufra? in the Monastery of Saint Macarius; 
it is nowhere else mentioned. 

In the days of John VI (1186-1216) monks of the cells of El Birbirhos and Saksik? 
are mentioned. The former name may be a corrupt rendering of the Coptic natprapscoc, in 
which case the cell would be identical with Dernabábá ; Saksik, however, appears to bea 
personal name. 

A colophon in the third volume of the History of the Patriarchs in the Patriarchal Library 
at Cairo states that the Ms. was copied and collated in 991 A.M. (1275 A.D.) at the “Cell 


1 See p. 271. 2 See p. 380. 5 See p. 339. 

3 Cod. Vat. Copt., No. txvir, in Mai, SV.N.C., v, ii, 6 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, fol. 51. 
P. 164; No. x1 (dated 962 a.D.) in Mai, op. cit., p. 157, 7 See p. 347. 8 See p. 340. 
where a deacon Menas is described as a “Son of the Great 9 See pp. 381, 383. 


Cell.” 


10 As in Jurjah ibn Saksik: see [Horner], Coptic Version 
4 See p. 282, and references. 


of the New Testament, 111, p. xiii. 
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of the Damanhárians" in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. We must therefore infer that 
this cell was reserved for monks drawn from the town of Damanhir, just as in the El 
Azhar Mosque at Cairo each nationality occupies its own rzwák.! 

Further additions are made by the Book of the Chrism. In 1330 Benjamin is recorded to 
have visited the following cells, all apparently—though not certainly—dependent upon the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius: El Sedri (+! «35)*; Barsini (ey) or Barhini, together 
with neighboring cells*; the cell of ‘Auzial (Ukjse) or Ghüriál.* In connection with the 
visit of Peter, who succeeded Benjamin, two more cells are named: the cell of Daknünieh 
(455:9»),* perhaps from the Coptic «emen; and the cell of Biltaus (+s) “named 
after Saint Philotheos."* 

Were the other monasteries surrounded by similar satellites? The Monastery of John 
the Little, second in point of numbers only to the Monastery of Saint Macarius, owned a 
certain number of such dependencies in the fourteenth century and doubtless earlier; for in 
the narrative of Benjamin Il's visit to the desert mention is made of “the Abyssinian monks 
who dwelt in the said Monastery (of John) and in the neighboring cell."* One of these is 
mentioned at a much earlier period. A note dated 1199 in a Coptic ms. mentions “the 
cell Pehóout" (mangom: negworr) in the Laura of John the Little* It is noticed again 
in the fourteenth century under the name Behüt (254) as inhabited by Abyssinians.? 
Since it also included a Church of Elias, it is to be identified with the Monastery of the 
Abyssinians, or of Elias, whose ruins were seen by Makrizi in the early fifteenth century.” 

No cells are mentioned in connection with the remaining monasteries. When Benjamin II 
visited the Monastery of Bishói in 1330, “the monks were only aware of him when he was 
already arrived at the gate” —that is, there were no outlying cells. The “cell at Adari,” 
to which Samuel the Hermit belonged,” is perhaps the Syrian Monastery itself. None are 
mentioned in connection with the Monastery of Baramüs, though in the eighteenth century 
Sicard speaks of the ruins of ten or twelve “sacred edifices” in its near neighborhood.” 

The little that is known of the economy and general arrangements of these cells is noticed 


in various connections and is too unimportant to be assembled here. 


3. The Relics Preserved in Wadi Habib 


It was perhaps in 1088 that Mauhub made his list of the relics to be seen in the Wadi 


Habib.* Careless and incomplete as this catalogue is, it is of some value as showing 


what attractions the monasteries held out to the devout pilgrim. “In the monasteries of 


1 I owe both the information and the parallel to S. E. 7 Id, fol. 52%. 
Marcos Pasha Simaika. 8 The passage is quoted p. 368. 

2 Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. roo, fol. 51. 9 See p. 396. 

3 Ib. 10 See p. 405. ^ 

4 Id., fol. 58b. Ziadeh reads the former, Villecourt the 11 Book of the Chrism, Ms. Cit., fol. 53?. 
latter. 12 See p. 371- 

5 Id. fol. 73b. 13 See p. 426. : 

6 Id., fol. 85b. 14 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp- 189 f. 
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Wadi Habib," he says, "I saw the bodies of the three Saints Macarius, and at the 
same place the relics of Absit, and Zeno the Prince and his son, and Saint John, and 
Saint Bishói, and Saint Kama, and Saint Moses, and James the Persian who was cut 
in two (sic), and the tomb of Hilarion, and Saint Paul, and Thomas, and at the Monastery 
of Baramüs I saw the finger of Saint Severus."! Mauhub unfortunately does not always 
make clear in which monastery these relics were to be found, and his list calls for some 
explanation in other ways. 

The three Macarii were, of course, to be found in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 
The translation of the founder of Scetis has been narrated above, but this is the first 
reference to the presence there of his two namesakes. One of these was Macarius of Alex- 
andria; the other is probably Macarius, Bishop of Tkóou. 

The “‘relics of Absit” are certainly those of the Forty-nine Martyrs (Bihima-absit), with 
whose history we have already dealt. “Zeno the Prince and his son” is a blunder for the 
magistrianus and his son, who perished at the same time as the Forty-nine. 

John (the Little), Bishói, Kamé,? and Moses (the Robber) were to be found in the con- 
vents bearing their names. 

Of the body of James the Persian "part" is still preserved at the Syrian Monastery; 
the notice devoted to him in the Syzaxarium? implies that it was formerly at Behnesá 
(Oxyrhynchus). If Hilarion is Hilaria,‘ the “daughter of Zeno," her tomb was presumably 
near by the Monastery of Saint Macarius, but it is otherwise unnoticed. Saint Paul is 
doubtless he of Tamweh, and if so was enshrined in the Monastery of Bishói, his inseparable 
companion.’ Thomas again is likely to have been the pride of the Syrian Monastery, since 
his remains were long preserved at Edessa, whither they attracted pilgrims as early as the 
fourth century.* When, if ever, they were brought to the Wadi ’n Natrün is unknown; 
according to another account they were translated to Chios in 1258.7 

The finger of Saint Severus at Baram(s also passes unnoticed elsewhere, but the bonds (?) 
with which Severus was bound on one occasion are said to have been preserved in the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius.: 

The omission of all reference to the patron saints of Baramüs, Maximus and Domitius, 
does not speak highly for the completeness and accuracy of this list. Nor does our author 


1 At Der es Surián, Assemani (XVIII century) found 4 On Hilaria see pp. 224 f. 
relics of Marutha of Tekrit, and at the present day there 5 See p. 302. 
is preserved there a collection of small relics representing 6 Gregory Bar-Hebraeus (Chron. eccl., ed. Abbeloos and 
Saints Severus, Dioscorus, Cyriac and Julietta, James the Lamy, 1, col. 66) states that the body was removed from 
Persian, John the Little, Moses the Black, the Forty “India” to Edessa: see Peregrinatio Silviae, ed. Geyer, 
Martyrs of Bastia (Sebaste) and the hair of S. Mary chs. 17, 19. 


Magdalene: see 4.4.C.M., rv, iii, § 5. 7 See the Catholic Encyclopaedia, xiv, p. 659, s.v. Saint 
2 The body of John the Little was subsequently re- Thomas the Apostle. It is just possible that the saint at Scetis 
moved to the Monastery of S. Macarius, no doubt when is not Thomas, but the chaste Thomais: see p. 262. Or 
his own monastery was ruined, and is still preserved there. can this be the Egyptian martyr, Thomas of Shentalet? 
The relics of Kamé are now at the Syrian Monastery. On whom see my New Texts, pp. 94 f. 
3 Ed. Basset, pp. 266 f. 8 See p. 231. 
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mention the body of Marutha, Bishop of Tekrit, which was brought to theSyrian Monastery 
when Mesopotamia was overrun by Persians and Arabs'—presumably at the time of the 
Seljük invasion. We cannot, however, be quite sure that these relics had yet reached the 
Wádi Habib. 

4. The Monasteries of the Armenians and Abyssinians 


According to Mauhub there were seven monasteries only in Wadi Habib in 1088. But 
in the same year an event occurred which heralded, if it did not actually cause, the founda- 
tion of one, perhaps two, new national monasteries?—those of the Armenians and of the 
Abyssinians. 

We have seen that the ex-Catholicos of Armenia, Gregory II, visited Scetis; assumed 
the function of Armenian patriarch in Egypt, and organized a national church there. He 
left the country before 1088 when the arrival of his successor is thus recorded’: 

“In the month Abîb, in the year 803 of the Martyrs, a ship arrived at Alexandria con- 
taining a young man....This young man was said to be the patriarch of the Armenians, 
named Gregory.*...A holy Armenian monk, named Manákés, had come to this country 
before him, and had entered the desert of Saint Macarius, and associated with the holy 
monk Bessus." The newcomer stated that his uncle (Gregory II) had resigned the patri- 
archate (of Egypt) to him and sent him thither. From Alexandria he went on to Misr,’ 
where he was cordially received by the commander-in-chief, Bedr el Gemáli, and had 
an interview with the Coptic patriarch, Cyril, at which “the true orthodox faith, which is 
ours, was confessed before him by the assembly of the Jacobites. On that day news was 
spread abroad of the agreement of the Copts, Armenians, Syrians, Abyssinians and Nubians 
touching the orthodox faith.” 8 

The mention of these nationalities can hardly fail to recall the fact that (taking Abys- 
sinians and Nubians as one) these four nations were, on Makrizi's showing, all represented 
in Wádi Habib.’ Is it possible then, to fix the date or period when the monasteries of the 
Armenians and Abyssinians were established in Wádi Habib? 


Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 212-213), and is subsequently mentioned 


1 See Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 179, quoting the tradition x 'ntion 
as residing at Ez Zuhri, between Cairo and Misr (id., 


current among the monks in the early XVIII century. Is 
this correct or were the remains those of the forgotten p- 222). Later he appears to have left the country, but 


purchaser of the Syrian Monastery? returned in 1134 or 1135 to visit his brother Bahram, the 
2 Makrizi calls each a “monastery” (dêr) but this need vizier, and died in Egypt (id. p. 229) when a certain 
not imply that they were independent; they may have Ananias succeeded him. Matthew of Edessa (op. cit., 


been merely reserved “cells” in the Laura of John the cxxvi) states that at the death of Gregory iu in 1105- 
Little. 1106 there were in all four Armenian catholici, one of 


3 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 183. whom was in Egypt, but at the close of the same chapter 
4 This Gregory is not to be confused with Gregory III speaks of six catholici, two of whom were in Egypt. t 
(the grandnephew of Gregory IT) who was born in 1092 A.D. 5 Renaudot (Hist. Patr. Alex., p. 461) represents him as 
and became Catholicos of Armenia in 562 A. ARM. (1113- being led by the monk Manákés to Wadi Habib, but this 
1114 A.D.) as Gregory III Bahlavouni: see Matthew of is not directly stated, though surely implied, in the passage 
Edessa, Chronique, trans. Dulaurier, ccxiv. Little else is quoted above from the Hist. Pair. 
known of this Armenian patriarch in Egypt: in 1117 he 6 Hist. Pair., ms. cit., p. 183. 
was present at the funeral of Sanhüt, Bishop of Misr (Hist. 7 See p. 406. 
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Mauhub makes no reference in his list to an Armenian monastery in Wadi Habib. He 
does indeed refer to an Armenian monk who dwelt there, but says expressly that he '*as- 
sociated" with Bessus, that is, he dwelt in the Monastery of John Kamé. Presumably, 
then, there was there no Armenian monastery in 1088. On the other hand, Makrizi, writing 
before 1441, mentions a “Monastery”! of the Armenians in the neighborhood of the 
Monastery of Saint John, but says that it was destroyed." The convent in question was 
therefore founded, carried on existence, and perished between 1088 and 1441 (or 1330, since 
it is unmentioned in the narrative of the patriarchal visit of Benjamin II). 

In all but formal proof it is certain that the foundation of the Armenian Monastery (or 
Cell) was not later than the twelfth century. The evidence for this is twofold: first, there 
are extant two polyglot mss. and two fragments;? all derived from the Wadi ’n Natrün. 
Each page is divided into five columns presenting the text in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, 
Syriac, and Abyssinian (Pl. VIII). One of these—the Milan Epzstles—dates in part from 
the twelfth century. When this ms. was written there was surely a regular Armenian com- 
munity established in Scetis. Secondly, political events practically confine the date of 
foundation to the end of the eleventh and first two thirds (at most) of the twelfth century. 

Bedr el Gemáli, after his appearance in Egypt in 1074, had become all powerful, and 
Matthew of Edessa shows how large was the number of Armenian settlers soon after.‘ Bedr 
died in 1094 and was succeeded by his son, El Afdal, who was vizier until his assassina- 
tion in 1121. Subsequently El Afdal's son, Abd ‘Alf Katifát, was set up by the army 
(mainly, it must be remembered, Armenian), but fell in 1131, though his place was taken 
by Yanis, an Armenian slave of El Afdal. Finally, an Armenian Christian, Bahram, was 
set up as vizier by the troops in 1134. Under his régime the Armenians and Christians 
generally rose to the greatest height of their power, and the History of the Patriarchs* admits 
that "during his term of office (the Christians) had much influence and power, and in their 
hands were the best posts in the great divans." How privileged were the Armenians at this 
time may be understood from a single example: the Armenian Bishop of Atfih was invited 
to court to give historical lectures to the Caliph Háfiz, and had the right of appearance 
at the caliph's levee on Mondays and Thursdays.* 

But the days of Armenian supremacy presently drew to a close. In 1136 Rudwán, 
Governor of El Gharbiyeh, headed a rising of Muslims who were naturally indignant at the 


1 Yet this may not have been an independent mona- belonged to the Syrian Monastery. (3) S. Jobn (1:31-45), 
stery : see p. 365, note 2. a single leaf (B.M. Or. 12402), XIII or XIV century, from 
2 See p. 395. 


the Monastery of Baramüs. (4) S. Luke (V11: 37-3942-44), 
3 They are the following: (1) The Barberini Psalter a single leaf (Bodl. ms. Copt., C.2), brought from the 
(Barb. Orient, 2), XIV century. For its romantic history Monastery of Baramtis by A. J. Butler. The two fragments 
see P.O., X, p. 217. À facsimile is given by Tisserant (Spec. perhaps represent a single copy of the Gospels. 

cod. Orient, Pl. 80). (2) The Milan Ads and Epistles 4 See p. 357. 

(Milan, Ambrosiana), XII and XIV century: see [Horner], 5 MS. Cit., p. 232. 

Coptic Version of the New Testament, 111, p. xvii. As the 6 Abd Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, fol. 2b 
Arabic note on fol. 1505 (Pl. VIII) shows, this Ms. once (ed. Evetts and Butler, p. 4). 
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existing state of affairs. Despite the entreaties of his Armenian troops, Bahram refused 
to be a party to civil war, and offered no resistance to the insurgents. Consequently “the 
Muslims burned down the Armenian Monastery, known as that of Ez Zuhri, and killed 
the Armenian patriarch (Ananias, successor of Gregory) and all the monks that they found 
"1 Bahram himself retired “to the White Monasteries,? where 
He was summoned thence by the successful Rudwán, but 
only to be kept in honorable captivity. 


with him in the monastery. 


, 


he remained in one of them.’ 


Even so, Armenian prosperity had not shared the fate of their political preéminence. 
At a later date the Caliph Hafiz invited Bahram, though in vain, to become vizier once 
more, and it was not until somewhat later that the Armenians definitely sank into in- 
significance. Abü Sálih? records that when the Ghuzz and the Kurds took possession of the 
land of Egypt in the year 564 (1168-1169 A.D.) “calamities. . .overtook the Armenians, 
who were then settled in Egypt. Their patriarch, together with the Armenian monks, was 
driven away from that monastery" (El Bustán). And again: “on account of the ruin 
brought upon the Armenians by the Ghuzz and the Kurds, their patriarch left Egypt and 
departed to Jerusalem."* This latter event took place in 1172. 

This outline of the Armenian fortunes in Egypt makes it highly probable that the 
national convent was founded before 1168 and most probably before the loss of political 
ascendancy in 1136. The foundation may even have taken place in or immediately after 
1088. (1) It is evident that the Armenians shared with the Copts in their veneration for 
the Wadi Habib; for Gregory II visited the desert “which the ancient fathers had in- 
habited,"5 and in 1088 we hear of an Armenian monk (probably not the only one of his 
nation) settled in the Monastery of Kamé* (2) We may be sure then, that the Armenians 
would have been glad to obtain a footing of their own in Wádi Habib. At the time of 
Mauhub’s visit in 1088 they had not yet done so,” no doubt because up to this time the 
Coptic and Armenian Churches had not come to a mutual understanding (3) What is 
more probable than that the monastery was founded as a direct outcome of the concordat 
between Copts and Armenians, as a symbol of that agreement between the various nation- 
alities touching the true, orthodox faith"? The youthful Patriarch Gregory (assisted, 
no doubt, by the monk Manákés) would then be the founder of the Armenian Monastery.’ 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 230. lished in WAdi Habib without the patriarch’s sanction, 
2 According to Abû Salih (op. cit., fol. 84 a) Bahram which could not be secured for the asking. Doubtless the 

retired to the Monastery of Shentideh, “The White Mona- monasteries already established had a say in the matter. 

stery" at Sohag. But the Monastery of Bishói also was 8 For this reason, perhaps, the visit of Gregory II to 

known as “The White Monastery” : see p. 431, note 1. May Egypt is ignored in the Hist. Pair. i 

not Bahram, therefore, have fled to the Wádi 'n Natrün? 9 It may be conjectured that the new patriarch had been 
3 Op. cit., fol. 2a. directly commissioned to establish a monastery in Wadi 
4 Op. cit., fol. 2 b. Habib, since his uncle (Gregory II) was a well-known lover 
5 See p. 356. 6 See p. 365. of monasticism: see Tournebize, Histoire politique et re- 
7 Though no allusion is ever made to the subject, it is ligieuse de l Arménie (R.O.C., 1x, p. 110). 

hardly doubtful that a new monastery could not be estab- 
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It is probable, therefore, that the Armenian Monastery was founded between 1088 and 
the end of the eleventh century (say about 1090). A date later than 1132 is to be regarded 
as unlikely, and one later than 1168 as practically out of the question. But doubtless there 
were Armenian monks ere this settled in the regular Coptic monasteries.! 

The evidence for the foundation of the Abyssinian Monastery at this period is far slighter. 
From the earlier part of the polyglot Epistles at Milan? we presume that an Abyssinian 
community existed in the twelfth century. This is established as a fact by the following 
donor's note in one of the Curzon Coptic Mss.?: “Apa Stauros, a monk of the Laura of our 
great and righteous Father Abba John, a son of the cell Pehóout, took great pains with this 
holy book and gave it to the holy Church of the holy Elias, the great Prophet." This gift 
was made in 1199.* Since the Monastery of John had a strong Abyssinian connection? and 
the cell Pehóout is known to have been occupied by Abyssinians, and since Makrizi 
shows that the monastery of the Abyssinians was dedicated to Elias, we shall not err in 
dating the foundation of the Abyssinian Monastery before the close of the twelfth century 
and not earlier than the last twelve years of the eleventh century.* Within this period no 
occasion so plausible as the concordat between the four nationalities is recorded. It is 
probable that the Abyssinians did not build for themselves a new monastery, but occupied 
by grant or by purchase the above-mentioned cell of Pehóout, since the name is Coptic. 

Neither of the monasteries whose foundation has just been discussed is known to have 
played any considerable part in the history of Wadi Habib. The Armenian Monastery, 
indeed, is only mentioned in the fifteenth century when it was already ruined’; of the Abys- 
sinian Monastery—or rather of the Abyssinian monks—we shall hear something in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Nevertheless, dwelling as they did as neighbors,? Copts, 
Syrians, Armenians, and Abyssinians must have established a certain relationship to one 
another. This opens up an interesting question. 

All the communities were, of course, in communion, and there is evidence for believing 
that fairly intimate relations were cultivated between them. In the case of the Copts and 
Syrians this is not surprising, and the fact is established by various incidents recorded in 
the History of the Patriarchs, such as the consultation of Joseph “the Syrian Saint” prior 
to the election of Gabriel II to the patriarchate,” or the presence of Syrians along with 


1 In the Monastery of S. Macarius three Armenian King George who died 1158. Such an object would hardly 
graffiti are still to be seen; but as yet their dates and con- be dedicated in a monastery which did not in some sense 
tents are unknown. belong to the Nubians. If we may assume that they 

2 See p. 366 and note 3 there. shared with the Abyssinians in possession of the monastery 

3 For this Ms. and its contents see my New Texts, Ap- of Elias, we have in this inscribed tray further evidence that 
pendix 11, p. 273. the monastery in question was existing in the XII century. 

4 For the text, see 7.S.B.A., 1x, pp. 110 f. 7 See p. 406. 8 See pp. 396, 400, 403- 

5 See p. 363. 9 Both the Armenian and Abyssinian Monasteries were 

6 In the Monastery of the Syrians is preserved a cir- near the Monastery of John (see p. 406) some two miles 
cular marble altar “tray” (4.4.C.M., iv, v, $2) bearing south of the Monasteries of Anba Bishói and of the Syrians. 
a Greek and Nubian inscription commemorating a Nubian 10 See p. 373- 
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Copts in the Church of Saint Macarius to witness the portentous bleeding of the picture of 
Saint Menas. Nor again, is it surprising to find traces of intercourse between Syrians and 
Armenians as we do in some of the mss. from the Syrian Monastery. 

The fine and elaborate polyglot mss. above mentioned were certainly not prepared for 
any trivial purpose? Three points are to be remarked: (a) all are Biblical; (b) they come, 
not from one, but from three of the greater monasteries of Wadi Habib; (c) all apparently 
belong to a period when the Armenian and Abyssinian monasteries were still in existence. 
The inference to be drawn is that these Mss. were written for the use of foreign monks 
visiting the greater monasteries (probably at festivals), to enable them to follow the 
lections and psalmody in the offices,* each Ms. being perhaps intended to be used jointly 
by four monks, an Armenian, a Syrian, a Copt, and an Abyssinian, standing in a group. 

The principal occasions when such a congress of the various elements in the Wádi ’n 
Natrün took place would be the great patronal festivals of Macarius, Bishói, Saint John, 
etc But there were also other times when Coptic and alien monks met together, such as 
patriarchal visits to the foreign monasteries. One such occasion is actually on record and 
must be quoted here, though once again we are compelled to anticipate. When Benjamin II 
visited the Monastery of John the Little in 1330 we are told* that “the Abyssinian and 
the Copt spread abroad the praises of God and his glorification, praising the said father 
(patriarch)." It is not unreasonable to believe that in the services which followed copies of 
these polyglot Mss. were produced and used. 

These manuscripts, then, survive as witnesses to reunions, whether frequent or occasional, 
of the monks of all nations in the Wádi Habib. 

It is possible that the foundation of the small Monastery? of Saint Anub should be 
assigned to the end of this century or the beginning of the next ; though no more is definitely 
known as to its history than that it was not yet founded in 1088, and was ruined before 
Makrizi wrote.* 


1 See p. 354. The apparent quarrel between Syrians and 5 The foreign monks were interested almost equally 
Copts as to the ownership of the Syrian Monastery belongs with the Copts in the saints at Scetis, and the library 
to a later period. at the monastery of the Syrians contained a full assort- 


2 In Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pccccui, ment of the available literature relating to them. Particu- 
p. 1117, the Armenian alphabet has been jotted down with larly noteworthy is the Office of Macarius, Bishói, John, 


a Syriac transcription while Armenian characters occur Maximus and Domitius: see B.M. Add. 17246 f., 23bf., 
here and there in others of these Mss.; another Ms. (at 14708 f., 133° f. 

Leningrad) has been repaired with a scrap of an Armenian 6 Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 
Ms.: see Wright, op. cit., Preface, pp. xv f. fol. 522. 


7 It is, however, by no means certain that it was truly 
a monastery (ie, a self-governing community). It may 
4 That these Mss. were used in public services is proved have been no more than a “cell” forming part of the Laura 
by a rubric in the Milan Epistles (on Il Cor. 1: 1) directing of S. John. If so, it would not have been mentioned by 
that the passage was “to be read on the Great Sabbath, Mauhub, and the date of its foundation would then be 


3 They were certainly not textbooks to aid foreign 
monks in learning Coptic and Arabic. 


early, according to the Syrian rule” : see [Horner], Coptic altogether indefinite. 

Version of the New Testament, 111, p. xvii. Similar rubrics 8 See p. 406. For S. Anub (Nüb) see Hyvernat and 
appear in the British Museum fragment: see Crum, Cat., Balestri, Ada martyrum, pp. 123 f.; Synax. (Eth.), Hamlé 24 
No. 757. (P.0., vit, pp. 392 f.). 
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Death of The patriarchate of Cyril—a period not unfruitful in material relating to the Wadi 
Cyril 11 and , : : 5 : 
e to Habib—was now drawing to a close. Mauhub notices that in 1092 he delayed his "entry 
Wadi Habib into the desert of Saint Macarius,” because he was closely engaged in a study of the Gospels 
in Coptic. On his death in the following year, he was buried at Misr, “but afterwards his 


body was translated to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in the holy valley of Wádi 


Habib.": 
1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 194. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY (1) 


Current Evenis down to 1131 A.D. 


FTER the death of Cyril, the right of nominating his successor belonged to the Church 
of Alexandria; but so difficult was it to find a suitable person, that the electors 
were obliged to journey to the Wádi Habib in search of a new patriarch. When 

the assembly was gathered in the Church of Saint Macarius, the names of several monks 
of the desert were suggested, though without meeting general approval. Finally, one of the 
bishops suggested a man “named Samuel, the hermit, in the cell at Adari; and he was a 
Syrian.”! The electors then left the Monastery of Saint Macarius and proceeded to Adari 
—only to be informed while on their way that Samuel was a man of unsound doctrine, 
holding that the Body of Christ was consubstantial with His Divinity. Ultimately, a certain 
Michael, priest and hermit of the cell of Sanjar, was elected patriarch,? and after consecra- 
tion at Alexandria, proceeded to Wádi Habib in accordance with the established custom. 

Nothing relating to the Wádi Habib is recorded in the history of his patriarchate save 
that, when the King of the Abyssinians sent a request to the vizier, El Afdal, that a metro- 
politan might be appointed for his country, Michael was bidden to choose and consecrate 
a fit person. The man selected—a monk of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, named George 
—was presently sent back from Abyssinia in disgrace.? 

When Michael died in 1103, it was again “the turn of the people of Misr and the monks of 
the Monastery of Saint Macarius to elect his successor "*; but since it was harvest time the 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 195. This Samuel is probably and from Cairo and Alexandria” (id., No. pocx). See also 
Excursus, § 6. 


the Samuel bar Cyriacus, described as a monk (or priest) 

and stylite, who wrote certain Mss. preserved in the 2 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 199. The Synax. (ed. Basset, 
library of the Syrian Monastery. He first appears in 1081, Bashans 30, p. 1064) states that he belonged to the Mona- 
when he was in the Monastery of the Theotokos in Gazarta, stery of S. Macarius before retiring to Sanjar. 

near Alexandria (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. 3 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 205 f. X : 
DcccLmr), and is last mentioned in 1102 as a priest and 4 Id., p. 208. For another notice of this election see the 
stylite at Nikiu, “not far from the desert of Scete, Synax., ed. Basset, Tàt 4, pp. 16f. 
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assembly could not be gathered until after the Feast of the Cross. Being assembled at 
length in the Church of Saint Macarius, the electors considered the names of "certain 
anchorites and holy men of that desert and hermits dwelling in towers." After long dis- 
agreement, they resolved to elect either “the holy Macarius, the priest in the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius, known as the Painter" or John, the deacon, described as “the son of 
Sanhüt," and therefore probably a monk at the Monastery of Bishói. 

Macarius was finally selected and consecrated at Alexandria. Though himself a monk 
of Wádi Habib, he seems to have contemplated a step which provoked the furious indigna- 
tion of the monks. From Alexandria he proceeded direct to Misr, where it was supposed 
that he would be proclaimed. Thus the most cherished privilege of the monastery was in 
danger. What ensued may be related in the words of the History of tbe Patriarchs: “but 
some of the monks of the Monastery of Saint Macarius met together and said: ‘He will 
not celebrate the Liturgy after having celebrated it at Alexandria except in the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius according to the custom of his predecessors!’ They added: ‘If thou 
shalt break this rule, and say the Liturgy to-day in this church in Misr before saying it at 
the altar of Saint Macarius, there shall be no further intercourse between us and thee, 
and thy name shall not be commemorated in our sanctuary, and we will not allow thee to 
enter it or say the Liturgy in it at any time, even if we are all to be killed.' And there was 
disorder among them and tumult and much speaking and shouting. So the patriarch did 
not say the Liturgy that day. And he remained at Misr without saying the Liturgy? until 
after the Feast of the Bathing. Then they departed to the Monastery of Saint Macarius 
in the middle of Tübeh (1104), and he said the Liturgy in the sanctuary in the Church of 
the holy Macarius on Sunday the twenty-third of that month.” 

Save for this incident—very significant as being the first attempt on the part of any 
patriarch to break through the web of privilege woven by the monks of Saint Macarius— 
the record of this patriarchate adds nothing to our story. 


I MS. cit., p. 210. , Yet the Synax. (loc. cit.) states that “his investiture (i.e., 
2 Apparently Macarius submitted to the protests of the the reading of the Proclamation) took place in the Church 
monks: see El Macinus, Hist. Sar., ed. Erpenius, p. 298. El Mo'allakeh at Misr, in Greek, Coptic, and Arabic.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY (II) 


THE MONASTERY OF SAINT MACARIUS AND LITURGICAL MATTERS 


1. Election of Gabriel II 
NCE more, though the right of nominating the new patriarch now appertained Gabriel 11, 
to Alexandria, the electors had to seek for a fit person in Wadi Habib. From the itus 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, as the History of tbe Patriarchs records,! “they were 
conducted by the sons of Macarius to visit Abba Joseph,? the Syrian saint in the Mona- 
stery of the Syrians, that they might consult him.” This seer—evidently a person of 
considerable repute—informed them that Gabriel of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, 
who was then absent at Misr, was the right man to choose as patriarch. It is stated further 
that the same Joseph had spoken similarly of the patriarch Macarius before his election. 


2. The Eucharistic Confession 


The twelfth century seems to have been a period of some liturgical activity. Certain 
provisions and regulations as to ritual made by Macarius II, are not known to have 
affected the monasteries of Wádi 'n Natrün; but the main interest of Gabriel’s patriarchate 
(1131-1146) from our point of view was ceremonial. At the outset he was involved in a 
controversy over a point of this kind with the monks of Saint Macarius. The incident is 


thus narrated‘: 

is identical with the seer mentioned in the Hist. Pair. 
2 Possibly he was Abbot of the Syrian Monastery, but Since he was a monk at the time of the election of 

cannot be identified with the Abbot Joseph, mentioned in Macarius II, he may also be identified with one of the two 

the scribal note to Wright's Codex, No. pcxcv, who belongs Josephs named in the list of the Syrian monks contained 

to the XIII century. On the other hand, in Wright, Cat. in a scribal note dated about 1100 in a Syriac codex at 

Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pccxvu, p. 736, there is a note, the Vatican: see Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 565. 

dated 1139, stating that some lines are in the handwriting 3 For these see Renaudot, Hist. Pair. Alex., pp. 409 f. 

of Rabban Joseph of the Syrian Monastery. That this fact The ritual of the Coptic Church asa whole was codified 

should be recorded suggests that he was highly esteemed in 1411 by Gabriel, the eighty-eighth patriarch. 

at this period. It is therefore probable that this Joseph 4 Hist. Pair., ws. cit., p. 227. 
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* At this time there was a discussion concerning the sense of the Confession said in the 
presence of the Sacrament before Communion. The words are: ‘I believe and confess that 
this is the Body of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who took it from the Mother of God, 
the Virgin Mary, and made it one with his Godhead.' But some of the monks of the said 
monastery denied the doctrine contained in the expression ‘became one with his Godhead’ 
because it was an interpolation, which they declared that they were not accustomed to 
repeat. But the patriarch defended it, for he had recited it on the day of his consecration, 
as the bishops found it who appointed him. And he would not give it up....So there was 
a controversy on this point... . Finally, however, it was settled that the other words should 
be added which now follow those that were objected to, namely: ‘and it became one with 
his Godhead without division or confusion or mixture.' Thus the patriarch made this con- 
cession to the monks and declared it; and these are the words still used." : 


3. Translation of Macarius 1I 


In the following year (1132) Gabriel found occasion to indulge his penchant for ritual 
in another direction. The body of his predecessor had been buried at Misr, but was now 
translated to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. In this there is nothing unusual; but it 
is further stated? that Gabriel caused the body to be wrapped in a veil or pall of silk, 
which was afterwards used to enshroud the body of Saint Macarius himself, and ordered 
"that the same custom? should be established for similar cases." 


4. Consecration of tbe Chrism 


Furthermore, in 1133, Gabriel drew up a special ritual for the consecration of the chrism 
—a ceremony which, as we have seen,‘ was performed at the once annual but now occasional 
visit of the patriarch to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. This we learn from an Arabic 
notice in a Coptic codex at the Vatican,’ the text of which is as follows: “What hath been 
transcribed froni the Book of the Consecration of the murûn in the Monastery of the holy 
Aba Makar, from the copy of the writing of the holy father Anba Gabriel the Patriarch 
(may God make peaceful the years of his priesthood !), unto whom is due the procedure at 
the raising up of the holy murén in the Monastery of the holy Abi Makar, on Great 
Thursday of the year (of the Martyrs) 849 (1133 A.D.).” 6 


1 See Liturgy of S. Basil, Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, swathed body of S. Macarius (and of his two namesakes) 
p. 23. The Coptic (see the Cairo Eucbologion, P. T7) is as is covered with a loose silken pall. 
follows: agasc movar neu Teqmeonort pen ovac- 4 See p. 350. 
TATMOVRT MEM OTMETAOWH reu ovueraTuyt. 5 Cod. Vat. Copt., No. xivu, fol. go. I am greatly in- 
2 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 228. debted to W. E. Crum for the following version made from 
_3 The exact nature of the custom is not quite clear: a photograph generously supplied by Dr. Guidi. 
either the veil used on this occasion was to be used to 6 Mai (S.V.N.C., v, ii, p. 147) wrongly gives the date 
enshroud the bodies of succeeding patriarchs, or a new veil as 649 A.M. (933 A.D.) and ascribes the authorship of this 
was to be used on each occasion, and afterwards to be laid ritual to Gabriel I. 
upon the body of S. Macarius. At the present day the 
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The consecration of the chrism is a ceremony so peculiarly associated with the Mona- 
stery of Saint Macarius, that some further notes upon the subject must be added. 

The general term “chrism” is here somewhat loosely used to include (a) the ppov, 
murûn, or chrism proper, a highly composite substance, and (b) d&yiov čarov or dyaħiı- 
éXawov, the **oil of gladness” or “oil of the catechumens” (olive oil), both of which were 
consecrated on one occasion.! 

According to Coptic tradition; the consecration was originally held in the Church of 
Saint Mark at Alexandria, but in 390 A.D., the Patriarch Theophilus, in obedience to the 
command of an angel, ordained that the ceremony should be' performed in the Church of 
Saint Macarius on Friday in the sixth week of the Great Fast? The ingredients to be used 
in the composition of the chrism were prescribed at the same time and by the same 
authority.* This tradition appears to have no early authority whatever, and it is prac- 
tically certain that the consecration in Wádi Habib dates from the period of Byzantine 
persecution, when the Jacobite patriarch could no longer enter Alexandria. 

According to the Egyptian Canon, Friday in the sixth week of the fast—the day on 
which, according to tradition, Our Lord baptized his disciples—was the day appointed by 
Saint Mark for the consecration; though elsewhere this regulation is ascribed to Theo- 
philus. In the tenth century, however, the date was changed. Macarius | consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday, Menas on both days, but the Syrian Ephraem or Abraham “fol- 
lowed the custom of his country" and permanently established Maundy Thursday as the 
day for the consecration.* 

For the text of the rite of consecration, reference must be made to the usual authorities.* 
But a general account of the ceremony as it was performed in 1167 by the Patriarch Mark 
ibn Zera‘ah, is here quoted in full,’ partly for the sake of the complete picture of the pro- 
ceedings which it furnishes and partly for the references contained in it to the various 
sanctuaries and other parts of the Church of Saint Macarius. 

“The wonted manner of making the holy chrism at the Monastery of the holy Abü 
Makar the Great in the desert of Shthét, called Mizan el Kulüb on Thursday in Holy Week. 

“Two altars of wood are set up about the altar of Benjamin, the one on the right of 


1 On the distinction between the chrism proper and the and saffron. The mode of preparation is described: see id., 
“oil of the catechumens,” see Butler, Ancient Coptic $24. See also Rev. d’bist. eccl., XVIL, p. 514; XVIIL, pp. 5 f. 
Churches, 11, pp. 330 f. (Dom Villecourt’s analysis of the Book of the Chrism). 

2 See Book of the Chrism, B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, 5 Book of the Chrism, Ms. cit., fol. 10; Wansleben, Hist. 
fol. 9 f., where the X century Macarius, Bishop of Menáf, de l'église d’ Alexandrie, p. 88. > ; 
is quoted; Wansleben, Hist. de T'église d'Alexandrie, p. 87. 6 Cod. Vat. Copt., No. XLIV, §§ 21, 22 (Latin rendering 

3 Yet elsewhere the Book of the Chrism asserts that this in Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, t, pp.2481.); Tuki, Eucbo- 
change took place at a time of "disturbance and trouble," logion, 1, pp- 296 f. 

i.e., of persecution—as we have conjectured above: see 7 From the Book of the Chrism, fol. 15f,, translated by 
pp. 238 f. the Abbé Louis Villecourt. [The translation of this part 

4 According to the Vatican ms., Coptic XLIV (Mai, only, folios 1-27, has appeared in the Louvain Le Muséon, 

t. XLI (1928), pp. 1-32. W.H.] For a less perfect account 


S.V.N.C., v, ii, pp. 143 f.), $ 20, the ingredients were olive I - P 
oil (which had not been stored in skins), cinnamon, cassia, see Wansleben, Hist. de l'église d' Alexandrie, pp. 231 f. 


storax, grains of spices, cariopbyllon, oil of balsam, aloes, 
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the altar, and the other on the left. The three altars! are draped with black hangings. The 
patriarch and bishops also put on black robes. The patriarch takes the chrism in his right 
and the galileon in his left hand, and places them both on the altar of Mari Marcos the 
Evangelist and Patriarch in suchwise that the chrism is on the south, to the right, and the 
galileon on the north, to the left. Then he places the Mystagogia,? which is the Creed, 
between the two. He says the Thanksgiving and the Prayer of Incense at the altar of 
Mari Marcos. They read the epistle of Paul, the catholic epistle, and The Acts at the lowest 
step of the altar within the veil. The patriarch reads the Gospel, offers incense and takes 
the Mystagogia in his bosom. 

“He goes out of the sanctuary (haikal) of Mari Marcos, four deacons bearing a white 
canopy over him, before him twelve priests all with censers in their hands, twelve deacons 
also with crosses and ‘cherubims’ in their hands, and twelve deacons carrying lighted 
candles. The singers chanting walk before him from the Sanctuary of Mari Marcos to the 
nave of the church. Arrived at its extreme end, that is, the west, they go out into the 
arcade (nave) of the sanctuary of Benjamin. The clergy and the singers pass along it facing 
eastwards. When they reach the sanctuary of Benjamin, the clergy enter into the sanctuary 
before the patriarch, and the singers remain without to chant. The patriarch places the 
Mystagogia upon the synthronus.# 

“Then he returns with the pomp described, enters into the sanctuary of Mari Marcos 
by the sanctuary of Benjamin, and takes the chrism from the sanctuary of Mari Marcos. 
He places it in his bosom (resting on) his right hand, and the oil of gladness on his left hand, 
if he can carry them both....He goes out with the pomp described to the midst of the 
sanctuary of Benjamin. Then he goes forth. ..to its end, to the west. Then he goes out 
into the arcade of Abd Makar and enters into the tabernacle (askene). Thence he enters 
into the sanctuary of Benjamin, and places the chrism upon the southern shrine and the 
galileon upon the wooden shrine to the north. 

“And the father patriarch puts on the chasuble of consecration different from the chasuble 
which he wore before, which is black. He goes forth from the sanctuary of Benjamin and 
enters into the sanctuary of Aba Makar, and from there into the sanctuary of Aba 
Shenüdeh to consecrate the water and wash the feet of the bishops and priests. When he 
has finished washing the feet of the clergy, he enters by the sanctuary of Abü Shenüdeh 
into the tabernacle of the sanctuary of Abü Makár, and from there into the tabernacle 
of the sanctuary of Benjamin to consecrate the chrism first and the galileon afterwards. 

^He leaves them both upon the altars (of wood). He carries the Offering to the altar 
of Benjamin, and says the Mass. When he has said the Prayer of the Gospel, he sits upon 


1 The word used is haikal, properly a sanctuary, but, as 3 For the treatment of the architectural material con- 


the context shows, here “an altar." tained in this description see 4.4.C.M., 11, i, $ 5 and iv, 
2 Le. the Creed as delivered by Christ to the Apostles. §§ 3f. 


The text of this is given in the Book of the Chrism, fol. 12. 
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the synthronus of Benjamin, and gives the Mystagogia to the senior of the bishops present 
on this day to read from the ambo. When he has done reading, the patriarch reads the 
Gospel from the synthronus. He comes down from there, and goes up to the altar, and 
finishes the Mass in the usual manner. When the bishops, clergy, and people have com- 
municated and Mass is ended, he gives the chrism and the galileon to the porter, who is 
the sacristan, if he is priest or deacon, to take and place under the altar of Benjamin, until 
the third day of the Feast. 

“And when he is ready to take them (away) on the third day of Easter, the patriarch 
says Mass in the sanctuary of Benjamin....He directs the porter to bring out...the 
chrism and the galileon. The patriarch receives them both and puts them in reserve in 
the place intended for them. 

“It was thus that the Father Abba Mark called Ibn Zera‘ah did. . . when he consecrated 
the chrism at the Monastery of the great saint Abü Makar in Wadi Habib in the year 
882 of the Martyrs" (1166 A.p.). 


5. Accusations against the Monks 


The subject of the chrism recurs once more in the history of this patriarchate, but in 
very different circumstances.! There was in the Monastery of John Kamé a monk named 
Halus, who was “steward of the revenue derived from the oil of balsam, that is, the chrism.” 
Probably his official capacity had brought this monk into collision with the monks of Saint 
Macarius ; but whatever the cause, Halus presented a petition to El Háfiz* “calumniating 
the monks and declaring that they understood by their magical arts what would happen 
to princes...and that they collected dinars and other coins by making gold and silver 
and goldsmiths’ work (? alchemy).” He added that the monks “possessed the image of 
a water-wheel,? made of crystal, such as could not be found in the palace of any one of the 
kings of the earth. So he summoned chamberlains and soldiers and took them and went 
up to the monasteries in Wadi Habib, and gave the monks into their power; and they 
mocked the monks and burnt and pillaged and plundered and stopped their work. Thus 
the monks suffered severely from them. Then he took certain aged monks from among 
them, and went back with them to Cairo. But not a single point in his report was verified. 
...But this man Halus, when he took the officers with him into the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius, burnt the screen of the holy sanctuary, the sanctuary of Benjamin in that 
monastery. And he and his companions violently entered it and examined the whole 
sanctuary. It was said of him that he kicked the screen with his feet in his scorn and pride; 


and therefore God struck him in his foot with a malignant corrosive ulcer." 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 235. 3 This object reappears later: possibly it was intended 
2 The date of this incident is therefore between 1131 for magical purposes. 
and 1149. 
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6. The Book of the Passion 


Yet another liturgical arrangement was made under Gabriel’s auspices. In the Preface 
to a collection of lections for Holy Week, entitled the Book of the Acts of the Passion; 
it is stated that whereas the Apostolic Canons enjoin that in Holy Week the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments shall be read, and whereas men's worldly duties do not permit 
them to carry out this precept, Gabriel b. Tarik, the patriarch, issued a decree touching 
this matter. And “certain learned, skilful, and wise men, as also many monks of the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, compiled a book (of passages) from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and named it Tbe Book of tbe Passion; and it was used yearly for the celebration 
of Easter in the church." 


7. Ritual Peculiarities at tbe Monastery of Saint Macarius 

In this context mention may be made of certain peculiarities in matters of ritual at 
the Monastery of Saint Macarius; though the evidence is not enough to prove the existence 
of a definitely local “use,” comparable to any of the “uses” current in the English Church 
in the Middle Ages. (1) As we have seen,? there is reason to believe that even so late as 
the end of the seventh century the rite of taking the habit as practised in Scetis differed 
essentially from that followed by the Coptic Church at a subsequent period. (2) That a 
special arrangement of the psalms for use at the canonical hours was followed, is definitely 
established by the title of a Syriac version? (3) In a Coptic ms.‘ containing a Sermon by 
"Theophilus on the Three Children and an Encomium on the same by Cyril I, a rubric directs 
that "these two Sermons are to be recited on alternate years during the office of the 
Doxology in the Southern Sanctuary "*—where the concluding direction shows that the 
rubric has a special and local application. (4) An Arabic Ms. at Rome* contains a ritual 
for the “Blessing of the Table" (sc. the altar) “according to the Rite of the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius.” (5) The disputes of Gabriel II? and John V: with the monks concerning 
certain additions to the Eucharistic Confession, show that the latter had a jealously guarded 
tradition of their own, and were slow to trim it into conformity with usages prevailing else- 
where. (6) Two minor points may also be noticed here: (a) according to Abd’! Barakát the 
monks of Saint Macarius did not wear the chasuble (kapícov, el burnás) in the service 
of the altar, but only at public prayers®; (b) when Arabic had long since come to be used 


1 Dillmann, Codices Aelbiopici, No. xxvii, p. 30. This 5 le., of the Church of S. Macarius. 
MS. does not quite represent the original version, but an 6 Cod. Vat. Arab., No. pccxu (Mai, S.V.N.C., iv, ii, 
enlarged recension prepared by Peter, Bishop of Behnesá. P. 584). This Ms. contains (a) twenty-six canons collected 
2 See p. 260. by John, XCIV patriarch (earlier half of XVI century), 
3 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. ccxvirr. Other from three very ancient copies preserved in “the desert of 
copies of this "Selection" are id., No. ccxvu, and Zoten- S. Macarius"; (b) the rite in question, the date of which is 
berg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 178—the latter being the not stated; (c) certain ascetic precepts addressed by the 
most complete of the three copies. On this order see p. 282. Virgin to S. Macarius. 
4 Zoéga, Cat., No. Lv, p. 107 = Cod. Vat. Copt., No. Lx. 7 See p. 373- 
This Ms. was written by Chael, son of Matoi, a monk of 8 See p. 380. 
S. Macarius. 


9 See Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, pp. 162 f. 
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in certain parts of the synaxis everywhere else in Egypt, the monks of Saint Macarius 
still refused to allow anything but Coptic to be read in their church.: 

How far the other monasteries of the desert had developed similar peculiarities, we can- 
not tell. But if in the tenth century the Monastery of Kamé had already established some- 
thing of a ritual tradition of its own,? the three original Monasteries of John, Bishói, and 
Baramüs are not likely to have lagged behind. In the foreign monasteries the monks 
presumably followed their own native uses, as witness the rubric in the Ambrosian polyglot 
Epistles directing that the passage be read ‘‘on the Great Sabbath, early, according to the 


Syrian rule.’’* 


1 Renaudot, Lit. orient. col., 1, p. xcv. It may be added 
that the Monastery of S. Macarius had a calendar of its 
own: thus in the Synax. (ed. Basset, p. 39) the Feast of 
the Birth of Our Lady is assigned to Tit 10,‘ ‘in accordance 
with thereckoningof Abà Makár and of other (monasteries) 
in Upper Egypt.” Wansleben (Hist. de l'église d'Alexandrie, 
pp. 56 f.) records that the plain chant used in the Coptic 
Church was invented by a monk of the Monastery of 
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S. Macarius, who was once a potter. At what date this 
monk lived and what value is to be attached to the tradition, 
I cannot say. 

2 See p. 336. 

3 The Syrian Liturgy of S. Athanasius also appears to 
have been not only used in the Syrian Monastery, but to 
have originated there: see Baumstark in Oriens Chris- 
tianus, 11 (1902), p. 92. 
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THE TWELFTH CENTURY (III) 


Current Events to the End of the Century 


YRIL died in 1146, and the names of no less than three monks of Wádi Habib 

were considered by the electors—John of the Monastery of Saint John, Solomon 

of the Monastery of Baramis, and Michael, a monk of the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius who lived in a “cell called Dinishtiri" (the “Great Cell"). The third of these 
was elected, and the fait accompli reminded certain of the old monks that one Abit’! Khair, 
“the psalmodist in the Monastery of Saint Macarius," had foretold that the Great Cell 
would produce a patriarch.? 

Michael’s patriarchate was of the briefest. After three months he fell sick—the result, 
it is alleged, of poison administered by the monks of the cell of John ibn Kidránz—and 
retired to the Monastery of Saint Macarius, where he died soon after. 

As successor to Michael, John, a deacon of the Monastery of Saint John, was elected. 
In his patriarchate comparatively little is heard of the monasteries; but once more we 
hear of a dispute on a liturgical point, in which the monks of Saint Macarius displayed their 
old conservatism. Certain monks of “the cell of Bishish* belonging to the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius” with their superior, Salman, seem to have visited Samannüd, and there to 
have come under the notice of Macarius, bishop of that place. By him they were accused 
of making an interpolation in the Eucharistic Confession, namely the Coptic word en- 
reftankho (xpeqtanyo), “life-giving.” This epithet was attached to the word “Body” in the 
Confession.‘ A synod was summoned to consider the legality of the use of such an expres- 
sion, and decided that, being literally true, it was inoffensive and therefore need not 
be forbidden. When this decision was promulgated by the patriarch, the phrase was every- 


1 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., pp. 236 f. 


2 It is not clear whether this cell was in the Wadi Habib 
or elsewhere. 


3 On this cell see p. 280. P 
4 See the Cairo Euchologion, p. *€; or Renaudot, Lit. 
orient. col., 1, p. 23. 
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where accepted, and “by all the monks of the monasteries, except the priests of the 
sanctuary of Saint Macarius." As an excuse for their obstinacy, these last urged that the 
epithet was an innovation and unknown to their predecessors. 

In a period which abounds with incidents illustrative of corruption and treachery on the 
part of the monks, it is a remarkable fact that the Monastery of Saint Macarius produced 
a martyr whose heroism should be recorded. During the struggle between the vizier, 
Sháwar, and Asad ed Din (Shirküh),! the Ghuzz fell upon the Christians, Armenians, Turks 
and blacks of Misr, and the Armenian Church of Ez Zuhri was destroyed. In these dis- 
turbances Shenüfa, a monk of the Monastery of Saint Macarius, was seized by the rioters, 
who offered him the alternative of death or Islam. On his refusal to apostatize, he was put 
to death, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to burn his body. It was subsequently 
recovered by the Christians, who buried it in the Church of Saint Sergius (Aba Sergeh) 
at Misr.? This incident may have occurred in the last years of John V. 

It is recorded that certain persons unnamed suggested the translation of the body of 
Gabriel to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. To this John replied that one should come 
after him who would remove Gabriel's body and his own to the desert. This forecast was 
fulfilled; for both were translated together to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in the patri- 
archate of Mark, son of Zera‘ah, in the fast (Lent) of the year 1170? 

Nothing in the recorded history of the next patriarch, Mark, son of Zera‘ah (1166-1189), 
has any reference to the monasteries, save the statement that at the time of his election 
the right of nomination belonged to the monks,‘ and that he consecrated the chrism at 
the Monastery of Saint Macarius in 1167, but the patriarchate of his successor, John VI 
(1189-1216), is signalized by more than one incident which proves how far Egyptian mona- 
sticism had declined. The first of these relates to a monk named John “of the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius, from the cell of El Birbirhos® (=y,!).” This monk became a rene- 
gade, but after living for three years as a Muslim, repented and was allowed to return 
to his monastery without suffering the usual death penalty. Encouraged by this, another 
renegade sought to abjure Mohammedanism, quoting the case of the monk John as a 
precedent; but El ‘Adil, brother and (practically) successor of Saladin, directed that this 
recusant should be tortured until he died or recanted, and sent a mameluke to the Mona- 
stery of Saint Macarius to arrest the monk John and give him the choice between death 
and Islam. 

The unhappy monk’s moral fiber seems to have been worn out, and he apostatized again. 
Not only that, after El ‘Adil had departed to Damascus (1198-1199) he approached 


1 For the general history of this period see Lane-Poole, 1169; but if Shenüfa was martyred m. ien — does 
History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, pp. 184 f. not actually belong to the patriarchate of J A 


2 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 250. The date is given as 3 Id., p. 253- 
808 A.M. (1092 A.D.), which is obviously wrong. Ab Salih 4 On this see pp. 347 £ 
(see p. 367) dates the disasters to the Armenians in 1168- 5 Hist. Patr., Ms. Cit., p. 301. 
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El Kamil (El ‘Adil’s son and viceroy in Egypt) and declared that the monks had dug a 
well in the Monastery of Saint Macarius, and had found there “a treasure, and vessels, 
and many objects of goldsmith’s work. And the monks had brought in a Muslim, and he 
dug the well for them and built it." This assertion was made in the hope that El Kamil 
would seize first the vessels of Saint Macarius and then those of the other monasteries. 
Unhappily for himself, however, John had declared that the treasure was one dating back 
to the time of the Romans. 

Hereupon officials were sent with the renegade John to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 
For a while they were unable to find even the ordinary church vessels, **because they were 
hidden underground and no one knew the spot except the superior of the Monastery and 
another man among the trusty seniors.” But when torture had been applied, the superior 
acknowledged that there were no vessels “except a silver chalice, and a silver paten, and 
a silk veil which we hang before the sanctuary at the time of Mass." These objects, he 
stated, were gifts from Christians, and had the donors’ names inscribed upon them. They 
were then produced and taken to Cairo, where they were shown to El Kamil; amongst 
them was “a water-wheel of crystal! of wonderful workmanship and a network of 
pearls." 

A renegade Copt was then brought in to read “the Coptic inscriptions on the chalices 
and patens and crosses and spoons”—which proved to give the names of the donors, just 
as the monks had asserted. The scale was turned in favor of the monks after El Kámil had 
questioned the mason who had dug and built the well, and had been reminded by the judge, 
Abü Shakir, that information had been brought to Saladin concerning these objects,? and 
that, when they had been brought to him, the mendacity of the informer had been dis- 
covered. Hereupon, the vessels and other objects were returned to the monks and the 
incident ended.* 

In this connection we must record the undated story of Michael of Damietta, who 
occupies a place between the above-mentioned monks Shenüfa and John. The Coptic 
Difnár (Hatür eleventh)‘ thus relates his history : 

“O come, all ye faithful...that we may glorify...this honored martyr, the faithful 
priest the great Michael of Tamiat. He was a monk in the Monastery of our Father Abba 
John in the mount of Shthét. By the wile of the Enemy he went to the City of Victory 
(Cairo), and forsook the faith. He became one of the Hagarenes (Muslims) and took to 
himself a wife of the daughters of Ishmael. He dwelt with her eight days ere he recovered 
his soul. He confessed, weeping, to a holy monk.. . . He went unto the King of Egypt and 
made profession before him, and he (the King) enticed him with (offer of) great honors. 

1 See p. 377. 


2 Ib. Halus the monk of the Monastery of Kamé was 
then the informant. 


3 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., p. 304. 
4 Rylands Library, Copt., 21, fol. 32 b f. = Crum, Cat, 
No. 435. 
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When (Michael) did not harken unto him, he burned his body with fire, and he received 
the incorruptible crown in the kingdom of the Heavens.” 

Subsequently another monk, ‘Abd el Masih, “the painter, from the cell of Saksik," ! came 
to El Kamil from the desert of Saint Macarius and alleged that the patriarch received large 
sums every year from the bishops, and that his predecessors had expended a part of their 
annual revenue upon the fleet. This attempt to create fresh trouble was, however, ignored 
by El Kamil, who sent the monk back to his monastery and apparently let the matter drop. 

The moral to be drawn from these and earlier incidents of the same character is clear: 
the inward spirit of monasticism was so far dead, that a monk with a real or fancied 
grievance let no scruple of religion, or honor, or loyalty prevent him from seeking to be 
revenged on his fellow monks or upon the patriarch. 

The series of notes on the monasteries at this period may be concluded with an estimate 
of the strength of the Syrian Monastery at the close of the twelfth and opening of the 
thirteenth century. As evidence on this matter we have two notes in Syriac Mss. derived, 
as usual, from the Monastery of the Syrians. 

The first of these? states that in the year of the Greeks 1505 (1194 A.D.) “there came to 
this monastery, which is in the desert of Scetis, a monk with many companions," and 
continues with an account of the repairs effected by this stranger in the library. The second 
note? runs as follows: “In 1517 (1206 A.D.) in the month Nisan we, twelve brethren from 
Syria, entered the Monastery of the Syrians in the desert of Scetis.” Both the monk 
*with many companions" and the twelve brethren who followed him were probably 
refugees from Syria. Their importance for us lies in the fact that with such additions to 
its numbers at frequent intervals the Syrian Monastery cannot well have numbered less 
than sixty or seventy inmates, as in the eleventh century. 

1 See p. 362. 


2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. DCXXV, p. 497; see further, Excursus, $ 7. 
3 Id., No. xxi, p. 15. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


1. The Vacancy of the Patriarchate 


OHN VI died in 1216. The date is an important one for more reasons than one. 
First, before his death John directed that his body should be buried at Misr, and not 
translated to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. May we not regard this as another 
symptom of revolt against the excessive prerogatives of the monastery which claimed 

the primates of the Egyptian Church both living and dead? Secondly, from 1216 to 1234 
the See of Alexandria remained vacant, while rival factions and interests made the election 
of a new patriarch impossible. Since the Wadi Habib was a “‘peculiar” of the patriarch, 
this long period of vacancy seriously affected the monasteries. What part, if any, was played 
by the monks in the intrigues of these years we have no means of knowing. 


2. The Monks and Taxation 

Ever since the days of the Emperor Valens the privileges and exemptions conferred by 
the monastic life had been a matter of intermittent dispute between the monks and the 
governing powers in Egypt. Once again the subject crops up in this period. Unhappily the 
occasion of this, as of many preceding troubles, was the treachery of a renegade, an ex- 
monk of the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

Either to gratify some personal malice or to curry favor, this man (1225-1226) alleged 
that certain of the monks “made the monastic life a pretext for not paying the taxes, 
and that they had money due to the Government, and inheritances that belonged to the 
diwán." The meaning appears to be that certain persons had become monks, or pretended 
to be monks, to avoid payment of current taxes and of arrears of taxes due to the govern- 
ment and at the same time they contrived to secure any legacies which might be left to 
them.! 


1 This seems to have been illegal until El Kamil remitted the claim of the treasury to such inheritances: see p. 385. 
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The sultan sent a certain Ibn Sirawin to the monasteries to inquire into this matter. 
“And,” the historian complains, “what he carried out was no inquiry; but he seized the 
monks and beat them and hung them up and tortured them, until he had imposed upon 
them a tax of six hundred! dinars." Of this fine, four hundred dinars were paid down, and 
the monks agreed to raise theremainder before the commissioner's return. Taking advantage 
of this respite, a company of the senior monks” made their way to Cairo and complained 
to the sultan of the treatment which they had received. As a result, El Kámil, after 
examining the case, ordered that the money thus extorted should be returned to the monks. 
Whether or no anything was done to prevent further abuse of the immunity from taxation 
enjoyed by the monks is not stated. 


3. El Kamil’s Visit to the Desert Monasteries 


Possibly it was in consequence of the preceding episode that El Kamil paid a visit to Wadi 
Habib. The event is thus complacently recorded in the History of the Patriarchs*: 

“In these days, at the end of Kihak, the Sultan El Melik el Kamil returned from Alex- 
andria and made his way to the Monasteries of Saint Macarius in Wádi Habib. He lodged 
in them, and the monks entertained him and all his suite, giving them abundantly of the 
best of that which was to be found in their dwellings. And the sultan bestowed his favor 
upon them, and presented them with five hundred ardebs of provisions—three hundred 
of wheat and barley, one hundred of beans, and one hundred of flat peas. And he treated 
the monks with honor, and allowed them to approach him, and drew aside the curtain that 
screened him from them." As a result of the interview which followed, the sultan delivered 
to the monks a charter providing (a) that poll tax should not be levied on those who be- 
came monks; (b) that when a monk died "'his inheritance: should belong to the monks" 
(i.e., to the monastery to which he belonged). 

The monks also represented to the sultan the deplorable effects on their monastery of 
the vacancy of the patriarchate: “there were,” they complained, “in this monastery more 
than eighty priests; and to-day there are only four here because no one has been found to 
appoint their successors." To this El Kámil could only reply that when the Christians 
themselves could agree as to whom they wished to have as their patriarch, he would give 
effect to their wishes. 

The vacancy of the See of Alexandria had resulted therefore in reducing the clerical 
element in the Monastery of Saint Macarius almost to nothing, probably because the patri- 
arch alone could hold ordinations there. This need not necessarily have led to any wholesale 
reduction in the number of monks here and in the other monasteries. The senior of the 


1 If we may assume that one dinar was exacted from 3 Id., pp. 353 f e ID EI 
each monk, we have here evidence for the population of 4 The meaning is not clear. Di the monastery € 
the desert at this period. the actual property of the individual monk merely, or his 

2 Hist. Patr., Ms. cit., p. 346. rights of inheritance also? 
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priests in the Monastery of Saint Macarius automatically became hegumen; while, there- 
fore, a single priest remained alive there was a hegumen who could (and doubtless did) admit 
new monks as in normal times. We must not therefore assume that the ecclesiastical dead- 
lock led to practical depopulation of the monasteries, but merely to a large reduction in 
the clerical element. 

Presumably it was in 1216 that there were eighty priests at the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius. If we assume (as is reasonable) that the priests were to the lay monks and monks 
in inferior orders as one to five, the number of monks at the monastery in 1216 must have 
been about four hundred—the figure at which it stood at the time of Mauhub’s census 
towards the close of the eleventh century. This, it may be added, is in agreement with the 
figure suggested by Ibn Sirawin’s levy recorded above. 


4. Further Questions of Taxation 


In 1235 the immunity of the monks from taxation again led to trouble—though it is 
not clear how far the Wádi Habib was affected. We hear that certain young men at this 
time had begun to assume the monkish garb in order to evade the poll tax, while they 
continued to live as they pleased in the towns. To check this abuse, El Kámil directed that 
any monk not living in a monastery or in the desert should be made liable to pay the poll 
tax. This decree gave the revenue officials an opportunity which they were not slow to 
seize; monks both real and pretended were arrested, and more than one thousand dinars 
were raised in poll tax, more especially in the province of Gharbiyeh “which is the country 
containing their property and their monasteries.” 

Once again, a deputation of monks from the monasteries appeared before the sultan 
and laid their grievance before him. A modified decree was then issued permitting the 
monks to live as before on condition that (a) they should not shelter or conceal anyone 
from whom poll tax was due; (b) that no one should be admitted as a monk until notice 
has been given to the diwdn’; (c) that only those worthy of the monastic life should be 
admitted, and not those who merely sought to evade taxation or to escape embarrassments.” 
It is likely that these provisions applied to the monks of Wadi Habib as well as to those of 
other regions. 

5. Sem‘an ibn Kalil of the Monastery of Saint John 

The sordid aspect of monastic life has been so much in evidence in the story of this and 
of the preceding century that it is almost with surprise that we hear of one for whom 
monasticism was not a cloak for ambition or mere sloth. This is a certain Sem‘an ibn 
Kalil ibn Makara. El Macinus? describes him as a zealous scribe or civil servant, who in 

1 le., to ascertain whether the treasury had any out- 


standing claim against the man. 
2 Hist. Patr., ms. cit., pp. 367 f. 


3 Hist. Sar., ed. Erpenius, pp. 299f. This Sem‘an was 
remotely connected with Tib, the Tekritan merchant men- 
tioned above, p. 312. 
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1173 attracted the favorable notice of Saladin and received from that prince an allowance 
for his support. For reasons which are not stated, Sem'an threw up his career "and 
adopted the religious life in the Monastery of John the Little in the desert of Askit, that is, 
in the Wádi Habib. He shut himself up in a certain place, which he had constructed in 
the midst of the monastery, for a period of thirty years and more. He lived a glorious life 
and was of great renown." 

A few further particulars concerning this personage are to be gathered from another 
source.! He made his profession as a monk in the Lunar Year 603 (603 A.-H., or 1206- 
1207 A.D.)? and from his mode of life in the desert came to be known as the “recluse- 
monk" (Qs! 1). During this retirement he applied himself to literary work and 
wrote a treatise in rhymed prose (Arabic) on the virtues essential to the monastic life, 
entitled The Garden of the Solitary and Consolation of the Anchoret This work, containing 
a preface and twelve sections, or chapters, each dealing with a virtue such as prayer, 
fasting, patience, charity, humility, and the like, enjoyed some popularity, as is shown 
by the number of mss. extant. He also produced an edition of the Psalms with prefatory 
and other matter (extant in Ms.) and a Commentary on the Gospel of Saint Matthew.4 

If Sem'an became a monk in 1206-1207 and lived (according to El Macinus) in the 
Monastery of Saint John for thirty years or more, his death occurred somewhat later than 
1237. But El Macinus rather implies that he became a monk some three years after 1173, 
and if this is correct the date 1206-1207 should probably be regarded as that of his death. 


6. End of the Vacancy and Its Results 


After nearly twenty years of intrigue David ibn Laklak was elected patriarch and took 
the name of Cyril. On his consecration, Cyril remained for a while in Alexandria and then 
set out for the Monastery of Saint Macarius, where he is stated to have “ordained priests 
and deacons and made certain arrangements.” He also visited the other monasteries in 
Wadi Habib, spending one or two days in each.* 

In the following year (1236) Cyril journeyed to the Monastery of Saint Macarius in 
Lent according to the regular patriarchal custom.* Though our information is unsatis- 
factory, there is reason to regard this visit as momentous. 

The consecration of the chrism was, as so many foregoing references have shown, one 
of the most important features in the proceedings of Holy Week at the monastery ; and 
from the fact that the monk Halus of the Monastery of Kamé is described as steward of 
the revenue derived from the chrism,’ we infer that the privilege enjoyed by the monks 


of Wadi Habib was not entirely a barren one. Actuated either by avarice or by desire to 
1 See de Slane, Cat. MSS. arabes B.N., No. 43. 4 Ib. z 
2 lb. But the year is there given as 703 (703 A-H., 5 Hist. Pair., Ms. cit., p. 370- 

1303 A.D.)—with an evident error of a century. 6 Id., pp. 375 f- 
3 Id., No. 193. This work is unpublished. 7 See p. 377- 
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break through the ring of monastic privilege, the patriarch brought out with him some oil 
of balsam which he had received from the sultan as a personal gift, and consecrated it in 
the Church of Saint Macarius on the Thursday in Holy Week according to custom. Pre- 
sumably Cyril received the whole of the profits derived from the disposal of this hallowed oil. 

The patriarch was accompanied on this occasion by a number of the clergy of Cairo, 
Misr, and other places, and to gratify these, he declared his intention of giving them 
"authority over the sanctuary of Benjamin." Whatever its exact nature, this step pro- 
voked the furious resentment of the monks. “Then,” as the History of the Patriarchs 
relates, "the monks were indignant at this step, and brought their staves, and broke some 
of the lamps of the church.” This lively disapproval had little effect; undeterred, the 
patriarch “finished his work (whatever that may mean) and went out to his cell, where he 
passed the night, and in the morning said the prayer of the first hour according to the 
Office of the Great Week.” The monks, making the best of what they could not cure, then 
assembled and begged pardon for their recent show of feeling. F orgiveness was vouchsafed 
to them as the price of their acceptance of “all the conditions that he laid upon them"; 
for, we are told, “they had bad customs to which he put a stop." Having thus carried out 
his purpose, Cyril “came to the church and was consoled, and finished the celebration of 
the Festival" Before his departure, this reforming prelate ordained those who wished 
to be ordained; “only,” adds his biographer, “the customary fee had to be paid.” 

For whatever reason, the author of this part of the History of the Patriarchs is extra- 
ordinarily reserved in writing of Cyril’s proceedings. What were the “conditions” imposed, 
and what the “bad customs" which were ended? These can only be understood, if at all, 
in connection with the subordination of the sanctuary of Benjamin to the Church of Misr. 
The latter must mean that Cyril abolished the independence of the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius. And by making it subject to the Church of Misr, he must have deprived it of 
its privileges, which would be transferred to the superior church. We believe, then, that 
the monastery was now dethroned from its privileged position; and though Cyril's measures 
were subsequently revoked, at least in part, the proceeding as a whole constituted a formid- 
able attack upon this privileged position. 

This attack was instigated, no doubt, by the Church of Misr. As the Church of the 
capital, including at once the wealthiest and most influential members of the Coptic com- 
munity, this body must have viewed with envy the position of the desert monastery, 
while the monastery was naturally jealous of any encroachment upon its cherished rights. 
Traces of the antagonism between the two bodies are not wanting. The Canons of 
Benjamin I expressly forbid the admission of a strange priest or a priest from Misr into 
the sanctuary of Benjamin?; in 1103 Macarius II (doubtless under pressure) sought to 
celebrate the vital “first Liturgy after his consecration" at Misr rather than in the 


1 As enumerated above, pp. 347 f. 2 See p. 274. This proviso is thought to be an interpolation. 
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sanctuary of Benjamin, and was only deterred by the threats of the monks!; and again, 
the pointed direction of John VI, that he should be buried at Misr rather than in the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, is significant of the rivalry between the two bodies. 

The moment chosen for the attack was favorable. Owing to the long vacancy of the see, 
the priesthood at the Monastery of Saint Macarius had almost disappeared and could only 
be restored by the patriarch; the monks might clamor and break lamps, but obetate 
resistance would end only in the extinction of their line of priests and consequently of 
the monastery itself. After an initial show of indignation, therefore, the monks submitted, 
and the Church of Misr was for the time victorious. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that these as well as others of Cyril’s proceedings 
were abrogated wholly or in part. Later in this century the secondary ceremony after the 
enthronement of the patriarch reappears; and at the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century chrism was consecrated in the monastery, but with this most 
significant change that the ceremony was performed alternately at Misr and in the desert. 
If Cyril’s proceedings were as wide in scope as we have supposed, and if they were sub- 
sequently abrogated, may not the innovation just mentioned be the one privilege which 
the Church of Misr was able to retain? 


7. The Syrian Monastery in the Thirteenth Century 


With the story of Cyril's visit to the Monastery of Saint Macarius the Wádi Habib 
disappears almost entirely from the History of tbe Patriarcbs, our main source of informa- 
tion hitherto. What we can gather as to the subsequent history of the monasteries is 
derived from a miscellaneous array of narratives, scribal and other notes, and casual 
sources. 

Yet the information so gleaned is often both interesting and useful. For example, a 
scribal note in a Syriac Ms.? gives us a brief but illuminating view—the first we have had— 
into the interior life of the monks at the Monastery of the Syrians. This note states that 
the first two quires of the volume in which it is inscribed were written by Rabban Mattai 
of Tür ‘Abdin, “who dwelt in this Monastery in the time of Rabban Joseph....And he 
wrote them from a copy of another book, the pair of this book, which was at that time in 
this Monastery in the days of Constantine the Abbot—the former, not the latter; for there 
were two abbots named Constantine. This one when he was fed up (sic) with his abbacy, 
that is, the dangers and insults from the monks who were of an evil spirit, departed, that 
is, fled, to the Monastery of Abba Antonius and took the book of Mar Isaac with him to 


Constantines probably followed him directly and were 
2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pcxcvi, p. 580, dead before 1254 when Yeshua was abbot. The troubles 
where the note is stated to be by a XIII century hand. referred to may have therefore taken place about 1235- 


The Abbot Joseph referred to governed the monastery at 1245. 
some date later than 1222 (see Appendix 11); the two 
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read and delight in it and then return it to this monastery. It chanced that he fell sick 
in the Monastery of the glorious Mar Antonius and died there; and the book, the pair of 
this, remains there to our day. Further, he took with him a cross of silver from this 
monastery, and it remains there to our day. God pardon him! For he did not take them 
as a thief, but to read and use them for a time and to return them or bring them back 
hither. But his end came upon him and he died and left them in the monastery. 

“Let the Syrian brethren who come after us to this monastery know that in the Convent 
of Abba Paulus, beside the Monastery of Mar Antonius, which belonged to the Syrians 
like this, there are many Syriac books still. But because of what was to come (?) the 
Syrians were driven thence: the Egyptians took it, but...there is none to examine them 
and release it from their hands.’’! 

There were, then, feuds and heartburnings abroad in the Syrian Monastery during this 
period ; and there is other evidence that there were monks “‘of an evil spirit." For written 
1n a fourteenth-century Psalter? is the following helpful recommendation: “Take mustard- 
seed, and put it into a new earthenware pot, and fill it with water; repeat over it this Psalm 
(Ps. CI X) for three days; then pour it out before the door of thy enemy, and, by the per- 
mission of God (sic), he will die." 

As a piece of folklore this is delightful, but it sounds strange when we recall the “love 
and charity” for which the Scetiotes were once famous. 

There is some reason for believing that about 1254 refugees, fleeing probably before the 
western advance of the Mongols, once again found a refuge in the Wádi Habib. The 
evidence, such as it is, is found in two scribal notes in Syriac codices from the desert. The 
first of these? records the completion in 1254 of the volume in which it is inscribed, by a 
monk, Behnam, “who is from Sigistan, a city in the land of Persia." Behnam wrote the 
volume “in the holy monastery of Abba John the Little, Father of the Solitaries,” but 
presented it to the “Monastery of the holy Mother of God, Mary, that is in the desert 
of Scetis, called the Monastery of the Syrians, beside the Monastery of Abba Bishüi, 
illustrious in glories." Possibly Behnam was at the Monastery of Saint John waiting to 
be admitted to the Monastery of the Syrians, where at this time other refugees seem to 
have been housed; for in the same year an aged scribe, Bacchus, in an apostrophe‘ to the 
various elements of which the Syrian community was composed, mentions a distinct 
class of “faithful strangers,” which cannot well be anything else than a fairly considerable 
group of refugees. 

At this time, therefore, the number of monks at the Syrian Monastery must have been 
comparatively large; and additional evidence to this effect may be found in the same note 


a I am indebted to Dr. A. S. Tritton for the transla- 
tion of this note. 

2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. cxcyn, P. 137. 

But the note is apparently somewhatlaterthanthe Ms. itself. 


3 Id., No. cxLvi, p. 94. 
4 Id., No. ccxxviu, p. 171; Excursus, $ 7. 
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by the monk Bacchus, who speaks of the "mighty host and assembly of chaste monks 
and priests and chosen solitaries"—though the expression is possibly only conventional. 
That the circumstances of the convent were tolerably good may be inferred from the satis- 
factory list of accessions to the library at this period. 


8. Current Events during the Remainder of the Century 


In 1264 the Mameluke sultan, Beybars el Bundukdári, paid a visit to the monasteries, 
which is thus recorded by Makrizi*: “he went towards Terráneh (Terenuthis), then to the 
Valley of Habib, and came to lodge in the monasteries. From there he made his way to 
Teroudjeh (Tarügeh); then to Hamámát and at length to Akabah.” Apparently the visit 
was no more than a halt at a convenient resting place and so is of little significance. 

Somewhat more important is the notice devoted in the Synaxarium‘ to Gabriel III 
(patriarch, 1268-1271). Gabriel, after spending many years at the Monastery of Saint 
Antony, migrated to Scetis—probably during the vacancy of the see or under Cyril III. 
“After he had been in the desert of Scetis at the Monastery of Saint Macarius, he became 
superior of the Church of Our Lady Mary at the Monastery of Saint Marmos (sic for 
Barmos = Baram(üs) : he practised asceticism, and restored this monastery.” 5 

For reasons which are not stated, Gabriel left Scetis and settled, first at Jerusalem, and 
afterwards at Misr. After twice failing to secure the patriarchate, he retired to his old 
home, the Monastery of Saint Antony; and here certain of the monks had visions fore- 
shadowing his ultimate rise to the primacy : “Some of them,” we are told, “had seen him 
(in visions) going up to the desert of Scete to the Monastery of the holy Abba Macarius 
to be ordained there." We must understand, then, that the "secondary consecration” at 
the Church of Saint Macarius was still observed in spite of the changes made by Cyril III. 
Possibly the ceremony was resumed when the general proceedings of that patriarch were 
annulled. In any case we cannot doubt that Gabriel III actually did “go up to the desert 
of Scete" to be ordained there in 1268. 

So much has been said of the corrupt state of monasticism in the Middle Ages that it is 
with something of surprise and relief that we find at the end of this century, as at its 
beginning, a monk who had some higher ideal than the purchase of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. This was a certain Macarius, a priest of the Monastery of John the Little. Of his 
early life and monastic career nothing seems to be recorded; but he must have retired to 
the desert in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. He is known, in fact, only for 
what was evidently his life work—a volume entitled Nomocanon in which he had codified 


P.O., vit, pp. 312f.)- 
1 See Excursus, $ 7. 4 Synax. (Eth.), Hamlt 11 (P.0., IAE 
2 Kitab es Soluk, § 314 (ed. Quatremére, Histoire des 5 Some of Gabriel s work can still be identified: see 
sultans mamlouks de l Egypte, 1, p. 246). A.A.C.M., v, iii, § 1. 
3 On this place see p. 25. 
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the whole body of Coptic canon law. The material for this compilation was derived from 
a number of books preserved in the monasteries of the desert and at Cairo and the author 
is said to have completed his work after many years of laborious toil,! apparently slightly 
before 1088 A.M. (1332 A.D.) Macarius is therefore to be regarded as a worthy of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

1 See de Slane, Cat. MSS. arabes B.N., No. 251. stated to have been written by a strict contemporary of 


2 See Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, ii, pp. 275 f. (Cod. Vat. Arab., the author. 
Nos. cxirx and cL), where the Ms. (dated 1332 A.D.) is 
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FROM THE FOURTEENTH TO THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


I. Introductory 


EXT to the fourth, the fourteenth century is the most momentous period in the 

history of the monasteries. The former witnessed the beginning of monasticism 

in Scetis and the origin of the four great monasteries, during the latter the 
monasteries fell swiftly and tragically, and the Wadi Habib ceased to be a living force 
in the affairs of the Coptic Church. The story of the catastrophe is, so far as we know, 
nowhere related, but that the monasteries were overtaken by disaster in the second half 
of the fourteenth century is certain. Until 1346 their condition was unmistakably flourish- 
ing. After that date a period of almost unbroken silence intervenes and in the earlier part 
of the fifteenth century the Wadi Habib reappears in a state of ruin with many of its 
monasteries abandoned and the remainder tenanted by a handful of monks. From this 
disaster only one monastery—the Syrian—seems to have made any real recovery. 

The documents relating to this period are not very ample. For the first fifty years, 
indeed, we have the narratives of patriarchal visits to the desert comprised in the Book of 
the Chrism, which prove the flourishing condition of the monasteries at the time; in the 
first half of the fifteenth century we have Makrizi’s well-known account of the valley, 
proving no less definitely their ruinous state at that period. For the subsequent history 
of the monasteries down to the end of the Middle Ages we are dependent upon a few 


scribal and other notes relating mainly to the Syrian Monastery. 


2. Consecration of Chrism in the Earlier Fourteenth Century 
In the preceding chapter it was suggested that Cyril III stripped the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius of its privileges, but that these rights were subsequently restored, at any rate 
Gabriel III went through the time-honored ceremony of secondary enthronement in the 
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monastery in 1268. Probably the restoration was qualified by a compromise and the 
privileges in dispute were shared by the rival Church of Misr and the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius. This is most distinctly suggested when we turn to the Book of the Chrism: and 
its record of consecrations in the early fourteenth century. 

In 1299 the patriarch Theodosius consecrated the chrism at Cairo in the Church of 
Saint Mercurius (Abd Sefén)*; in 1305 the ceremony took place in the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius? ; in 1320 it was celebrated in the Church of El Mo'allakeh at Misr (Old Cairo)‘; 
in 1330 again in the Monastery of Saint Macarius.’ The probable inference is that an 
arrangement had been made by which the chrism was to.be consecrated alternately in the 
desert and in one or other of the Cairene churches. Whether this arrangement was made 
by Cyril III himself, or was a modification of a wholesale transfer by him to the Church 
of Misr, is a question which we cannot answer. The one important fact is that the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius had been forced to surrender a share of its privileges; and the reality of 
this is not impugned by the successive consecrations in 1340 and 1346 held in the desert. 


3. Tbe Visits of Jobn VIII and Benjamin II 


In 1305 the Patriarch Anba John VIII visited the desert to consecrate the chrism. 
Though the narrative describing this event contains several important references to the 
topography of the Monastery of Saint Macarius and is of value for its description of the 
ceremony of consecration, it contains nothing which throws light on the general condition 
of the monasteries and need not delay us here.” 

From Abû’l Barakat, however, we learn a fact of considerable importance; that during 
the persecution of the Christians in the days of the same Anba John, the churches of Misr 
and Cairo and then the churches throughout all Egypt were closed, except those of “the 
Four Monasteries in the desert of Abü Makar.” As in the early years of the eleventh century, 
therefore, Wadi Habib became once again the«citadel and refuge of the Coptic Church. 

The narrative of the visit of Benjamin II is of first-rate importance as presenting a 
tolerably complete picture of the condition of all the monasteries at this period. 


1 B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100. Dom Louis Villecourt, The consecration in 1299 is also recorded in a Vatican 
O.S.B., has already issued a preliminary study and analysis Ms. (Cod. Vat. Copi., No. xiv, $24); but whether the 
in the Louvain Rev. d'bist. eccl., xvii-xviii. For the com- narrative there given is identical with that of the B.N. ms. 
pilation of this history an analysis and partial translation cannot here be stated. 
specially prepared by Abbé Joseph Ziadeh has been used. 2 Book of the Chrism, ms. cit., fol. 28>. 

Subsequently Dom Villecourt most courteously gave me 3 Id., fol. 32> f. 4 Id., fol. 36b f. 
the loan of his translation of the entire work. 5 Id., fol. 442. 
[Dom Villecourt was never able to publish his edition of 6 Id., fol. 69> f.; 922 f. 


this work, but the translation of the first part only, folios 7 For a summary of the architectural information see 
1-27, appeared posthumously in the Louvain Le Muséon, A.A.C.M., n, i § 5- 
t. XLI, pp. 1-32. W.H.] 8 Wansleben, Hist. de l'église d' Alexandrie, p. 327. 

The author was Gabriel, Bishop of Ahnássieh, aided by a 9 It is impossible to give in the following paragraphs 
certain scribe or redactor, Yuhanna, nephew of the any adequate summary of Benjamin's proceedings; in 
Patriarch John; and the series was completed in 1346 particular, descriptions of ritual have been necessarily 
at the end of the second consecration by the Patriarch omitted. Reference should therefore be made to Dom 
Peter in the Wadi Habib. Villecourt’s article above cited. 
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In 1330 Benjamin II resolved to visit the desert mainly on account of a disaster which 
had befallen the Monastery of Anba Bishói, white ants having destroyed its woodwork, 
so that the church and other buildings threatened to collapse. The patriarch, fearing that 
the community would disperse and the name of the saint be forgotten, determined “‘to 
occupy himself with the state of the said monastery and to repair what had been destroved 
by the creatures and to destroy these last from heaven and earth." He was detained, 
however, by the necessity of repairing the Church of Abû Shenüdeh, “which is situated 
on the North Road in Misr the Protected," some considerable portion of its walls having 
collapsed. 

On Baremhát ninth, however, he set out for the desert, and having passed the night at 
Terráneh, made his way to the Wadi Habib. When he drew near the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius, he was received by the monks, who conducted him with much circumstance to 
the church.! After the Absolution had been read over him by the hegumen according to 
custom, the patriarch saluted the relics of the three Macarii and then said the office 
of nones. This done, he went to “‘the cell known by the name of The Council, between 
the sanctuaries" where preparations for the compounding of the chrism were going on, 
and subsequently attended Mass. 

On Thursday he visited “the cell El Sedri" and subsequently “the cell known by the 
name of Dernabábá." The next day was spent in “the kastálieh of Abu Makar"—that 
is, the fortified inclosure, the cells being dependent thereon. On Saturday he took a meal 
at “the cell of Bijebij. . after the chiefs (of the monks there) had made prostrations,” and 
on the Fourth Sunday in Lent at the “cell of Barsini,” from which he visited “the neigh- 
boring cells” before returning to the kastálieb. 

On Monday Benjamin set out for the Monastery of Saint John in response to an invita- 
tion from the monks of that place. At the Path of the Angels, «Od! Jb,’ he halted, 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, and made three prostrations. As he advanced further, the 
monks of the Monastery of Saint John met him and, receiving him with much ceremony, 
conducted him to their convent. In this connection special mention is made of “‘the 
Abyssinian monks who dwelt in the said monastery and in the neighboring cells." 

The Monastery of Anba Bishói was visited on the following day. After inquiry into the 
affairs of this monastery, Benjamin proceeded on Wednesday to “the Monastery of Our 
Fathers the Greeks, known by the name of Baramis,” and on the following day to “the 
Monastery of Our Lady," that is, to the Virgin (or Theotokos) of Baramüs. 

On Friday the Monastery of the Syrians, Ok! x», was visited. The patriarch was 
conducted to the church, where he saluted the relics and the bodies of the saints which 


Path, unless it is the same as the “Road of the Cherubim” 


1 For this and for other details see Villecourt’s article : 
mentioned on p. 300. 


above cited. 
2 This is the earliest known mention of the Angels 
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were found there," and also visited the place "where God appeared to our holy Father 
Anba Bishói." 

The main tour of inspection closed on the following day (Saturday) with visits to the 
Monastery of Abu Yuhanna...(probably John Kamé), and to the "cell Behüt,": an 
Abyssinian cell, probably identical with the Abyssinian Monastery and in the vicinity of 
the Monastery of Saint John. The “cells outside" the latter were also inspected. 

Benjamin then returned to the Monastery of Bishói and set about the restoration which 
he had planned? 

The time at which the monks “are obliged to go on their business"? was now approaching, 
and Holy Week was near at hand. The patriarch, therefore, went with the bishops to the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, from which he revisited the ' Monastery of Dernabábá" 
and the cell El Sedrí. 

On Palm Sunday, after the morning office had been said, the patriarch went in solemn 
procession about the church. Then, passing out of the “fortress,” he mounted. “The 
canopy was raised over his head: before him were carried ‘cherubim,’ crosses and gospels, 
while the priests raised their voices to glorify Christ, crying out : ‘Hosanna in the Heavens! 
Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord’....” Thus escorted, Benjamin rode 
to the “Summit of the Cave of the Fathers” and thence to the “Cemetery of the Father 
Monks,” where he prayed over the tombs of Abraham and George. He returned to the 
monastery “on the opposite side and entered upon his beast, passing under the arch which 
remained from the old monastery, following in this the practice of the patriarchs his pre- 
decessors." 

After the close of the rites for Palm Sunday, the patriarch visited yet another dependent 
cell, the cell of *Auziál (Ubjse).4 The following days were all spent in the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius in performing the appointed offices and in the preparation of the chrism. 
On Maundy Thursday the chrism was consecrated with the usual elaborate ceremony and 
was followed by the symbolic washing of feet [?] by the patriarch. 

The celebration of Easter followed. On the Tuesday following the patriarch left the 
monastery at the ninth hour, and after sleeping in the desert for two or three hours before 
midnight, reached the Monastery of Nahyá at the eighth hour on Wednesday. From 
Nahyá he proceeded to the Church El Mo'allakeh at Misr and there bestowed the chrism 
in certain hiding places located in an adjunct of that church. 


1 On this cell see p. 363. 4 Whether this is a personal name or otherwise is not 

2 See AACM., ut, i, §2. In the appendix to the Hist. clear. 
Pair. (Vatican Ms. E, 686), it is briefly recorded that 5 To journey to and from the Wádi Habib partly by 
Benjamin restored the Monastery of the holy Abba Ibsái night (for the sake of coolness) seems to have been a 
(sic) in Shihét. regular practice. 

3 Presumably to attend to the management of their 
estates in the Delta. 
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4. The Visits of Peter V in 1340 and 1346 


In 1340 and 1346 there were successive consecrations of the chrism at the Monastery 
of Saint Macarius, the violation of the recent arrangement for consecration alternately in 
Cairo and in the desert being probably due to the danger of interruption by fanatics in 
the city. 

In 1340 the Patriarch Peter Vt and his suite travelled by water to Abd Nishábeh 
(hard by Khatátbeh, the modern railway junction) and from there into the desert as far 
as a spot named El Biyádes (24!) where he was formally received by the monks. On 
reaching the cell named Daknünteh (49:4), situated (as the context shows) near by 
the main monastery, the company halted while the patriarch read over them the Absolu- 
tion, as was usual before entrance into the Church of Saint Macarius. Advance was then 
made to the gate of the monastery itself; the patriarch entered, saluted the bodies of the 
three Macarii, and then sat with the assembly of bishops while the hegumen, Anba George, 
read over him the Absolution "according to the custom of the Monastery of Saint Macarius." 

On Palm Sunday, the patriarch went in solemn procession "about the inclosure of the 
monastery, until he came opposite the fathers the holy patriarchs” (i.e., the place where 
they were interred). After prayer, the procession advanced “to the cave, the burial-place 
of the holy monks Abraham and George,” over which the patriarch read the burial office. 

On Maundy Thursday the chrism was consecrated with the customary rites, and the 
ceremony of foot washing at “the Place of the Basin” performed. Easter also was duly 
celebrated. 

On the Tuesday following, the patriarch was requested by two priest-monks of “the 
cell of Biltaus (Ws), named after Saint Philotheos" to consecrate the church of their 
cell. Stress is laid upon “the fine paintings, the beauty of the building, its dazzling whiteness 
and the new wall? of this structure," which “after having been destroyed by reason of the 
multitude of years, had been rebuilt suitably and decorated.” The patriarch therefore went 
to the cell, “walking with pomp and veneration between the cells,” and thanking God for 
granting “peace and quietness, the building of churches and their repair in all places." 
After consecrating the new church he returned to the kastálieb. 

Wednesday brought “the sons of the Monastery of Abû Yuhannes accompanied by the 
archpriest (hegumen) and a group of monks," who requested to be ordained. Of these, 
eleven were ordained deacons and eighteen priests—a number which is highly significant.* 

In the record of the remainder of the visit there is nothing further of special note, save 
that on Sunday the patriarch made special provision for the saying of Mass in thesanctuary 
of Saint Macarius; “for the Mass must not fail to be said there particularly on Sunday." 


2 Note that this cell was a miniature walled monastery, 


1 This being the third year of Peter's patriarchate, he x : 
3 See the following section. 


succeeded Benjamin in 1338. and cf. p. 361. 
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A second consecration at the Monastery of Saint Macarius was performed in 1346, the 
seventh year of Peter's patriarchate. The patriarch's suite journeyed as before by water 
to Abii Nishábeh, where they lodged in “the dwelling of the monks which is there." The 
patriarch himself, detained on certain business near Terráneh, set out from Abü Nishábeh 
when a third of the night was passed and after sleeping for a while en route, reached a 
spot (apparently in the desert) known as El Bikhárübim,! doubtless the place where the 
* Cherubim" took the hand of Saint Macarius? There the patriarch was met by “the 
archpriest Anba Daniel, also called George" ; and the march was continued to El Biyádes, 
the cell Daknünieh, and ultimately the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

The usual rites were performed ; and the narrative contains only a few points of novelty. 
Thus mention is made of a sanctuary of the Three Children (otherwise unknown) in the 
monastery. Moreover in the Palm Sunday procession we learn that the patriarch ‘‘ad- 
vanced. ..as far as the west wall, one of the walls of the blessed monastery. He alighted, 
and prayer was offered up in memory of the father patriarchs interred within this wall"— 
a welcome piece of information as to the burial place of the patriarchs at this period.* 
Subsequently the cemetery and the tomb of Abraham and George were visited. 


5. Condition of the Monasteries in the Fourteenth Century 


The foregoing summaries give us a fairly clear idea of the condition of the monasteries 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. With the exception of the small Monastery of 
Anub, the remote Cave of Abba Moses (probably regarded as mere ''cells") and the 
Monastery of the Armenians, each and every convent is mentioned—and that without a 
hint that any one of them was depopulated or in serious straits. 

Nay more, the kastélieh, or main monastery, of Saint Macarius was surrounded by a 
number of dependent cells. Some of these were certainly of fair size and importance, com- 
prising a church and other buildings surrounded with a wall like the “main monastery.” 
Some, if notall, were governed by a superior and contained a considerable number of monks. 
It is clear that the Monastery of Saint Macarius was nearly, if not quite, as large as it was 
when Mauhub visited it in 1088. 

In wealth also this monastery must have been considerable. The imposing processions 
described in the Book of tbe Chrism imply that the sacristy of the church was full of crosses, 
censers, "cherubims"': and other ritual objects. Ruinous buildings like the cell of Biltaus 


1 Thews.has 29 lc. for_92)leau! (xS eposfra). 

2 See above on the translation of S. Macarius. 

3 By 1409 the bodies appear to have been removed: see 
p- 402. 

4 Okesa. They are mentioned only in descriptions 
of processions—in one case to support a canopy: see Book 
of the Chrism, Ms. cit., fol 635. That they were flabella, 
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or Philotheos were rebuilt in handsome style, and the maintenance of so large a body of 
monks! bespeaks the command of a considerable revenue. 

The same applies to the Monastery of John the Little. If eleven monks were ordained 
deacons and eighteen priests on a single occasion, the total number of monks in the 
monastery must have been a high one, and it is consequently not surprising to hear of 
dependent cells in connection with this convent also. 

Specially interesting is it to learn that there was already a considerable Abyssinian ele- 
ment dwelling in this monastery and the neighboring cells—a notice which perhaps corrects 
Makrizi's implication? that it was only after the ruin of their own monastery that the 
Abyssinians retired to "the Virgin of John the Little." As we have seen, the cell Behat, 
adjoining the Monastery of John and inhabited by Abyssinians, is probably no other than 
Makrizi's “ Monastery of the Abyssinians.” 

No reference whatever is made to the Armenian Monastery. The silence of the Book of 
the Chrism and of another of our sources for the period? strongly suggests that the house in 
question had already been dissolved— perhaps in consequence of the overthrow of Armenian 
political influence in the twelfth century. The evidence, however, is entirely negative. 

As for the other monasteries nothing very definite can be stated. No dependent cells 
are mentioned, though reference is made to the Monastery of Our Lady (i.e., the Theotokos) 
of Baramüs ; but since we do not hear anything to the contrary, it is likely that they were 
normally prosperous. 

In short, down to the year 1346 there is every indication that the monasteries were at 


least relatively populous and wealthy. 


6. Western Visitors to the Monasteries 


The general truth of the picture outlined above is confirmed by the earliest European 
notices of the desert monasteries. 

In a description of Egypt: Marino Sanuto refers generally to the desert of Scetis which 
he misnames the desert of the Thebaid. After mentioning "' Joseph's granaries" he con- 
tinues: "two leagues from them are the ruins of the city of Thebes [Memphis]. . .. Adjoining 
this is the wilderness of the Thebaid [Scetis], where in the days of old there was a multitude 
of monks." But more important is the original map of Egypt and the Holy Land illus- 
trating this work (Pl. III). Here the position of the monasteries is indicated with a 
reasonable approach to accuracy by three conventional representations of churches de- 
scribed as Abbatiae in deserlo versus Occidens (Abbeys in the desert towards the West) ; 
and the identity of these with the monasteries of Wadi Habib is placed beyond doubt by 


1 Twelve priests and twelve deacons take part in one of 4 Secrets for True Crusaders, trans. Aubrey Stewart, 


the processions. The lay monks were doubtless far more p. 60. 
numerous. 3 5 From a copy in the B.M. (Add. 27376, fol. 1832). 
2 See p. 406. 3 See p. 400. Cf. the facsimile of Map III in Stewart’s edition. 
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the indication of a series of pools—the Natrün lakes—near by, labelled Collectio aquarum 
sub Abbatis. 

That a European traveller, who of course was neither archaeologist nor historian, should 
have marked these remote monasteries on a map intended for practical purposes is testi- 
mony to their importance at this period. 

Some twenty years later,? Ludolf, Rector of Suchem in the diocese of Paderborn, actually 
visited the valley. In a work entitled De itinere Terrae Sanctae? the following passage 
occurs: “ Moreover, in the deserts of Egypt there stand to this day so many cells and 
hermitages of holy fathers, that in some places, as I believe, one could shoot an arrow from 
one to the other over a distance of two or three miles. Here to this day live Indians, 
Nubians,* and Syrians of the Order of Saint Antony and Saint Macarius. In these wastes 
God has wrought many wonders by the hands of the holy fathers, and particularly in the 
place which is called Stichis (sic), through Saints Antony and Macarius, as is told in the 
Lives of the Fathers." 

It is beyond question that Ludolf is describing the Wádi Habib and that he had actually 
visited the valley. The places where for two or three miles there is a cell or hermitage 
at every bowshot are the region in which stood the Monastery of Saint Macarius with its 
numerous dependent cells, and the area to the south of the Monasteries of Anba Bishói 
and of the Syrians where the Monastery of John the Little and its dependencies, of John 
Kamé, of the Abyssinians, of the Armenians, and of Anub clustered together. It is literally 
true that many of these ruins are within easy stonecast of one another.® 

Ludolf therefore brings us entirely independent testimony as to the prosperity of the 
monasteries, and it is interesting to note that while he notices the Syrians, Abyssinians 
(^ Indians"), and Nubians, he says nothing of Armenian monks. His silence and the silence 
of the Book of the Chrism probably—but of course not certainly—means that the Armenian 
Monastery had already come to an end. 


7. The Fall of the Monasteries 


In the preceding sections stress has been laid on the prosperity of the monasteries from 
1299 to 1346. After 1346 an almost unbroken silence follows, and when in the fifteenth 


century we get definite information concerning the monasteries once more, we find them 
in a pitiable state. 


1 The general accuracy of Marino’s map shows that he version (earlier than the XII century) of Psalms XL: 1-2, 
(or the person who supplied him with the map) had actually presumably penned by a Western visitor. 
visited the Wadi Habib. It should be noted that traces 2 Ludolf was in the East 1336-1341; his work was 
of Western visitors are to be found in Mss. from the Syrian written in 1350. 
Monastery: thus in Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., 3 Ch. xxxiv, in ed. Deycks (Stuttgart, 1851), p. 61. 
No. MXXXI, p. 1199, the names of two Europeans, William, 4 Abyssinians? 
a merchant of Mainz (apparently), and a certain Ser 5 This statement is the more interesting since a Nubian 
Georgio are written in Syriac, no doubt by complaisant inscription shows unmistakably that there were Nubian 
monks (date, 1332?). In id., No. riv, p. 36, is a Latin monks in the valley. 6 See A.A.C.M., 1v, vi, S 1. 
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Between 1346 and about 1400, then, the Wádi Habib was overtaken by some very serious 
disaster. Yet we have no knowledge of any new irruption of barbarians, or of a raid by the 
Muslim Government or by irresponsible fanatics ; indeed, the survival of so much ancient 
woodwork, books, and other objects down to our own times almost forbids such a sup- 
position. But the date at which this ominous silence begins is highly significant and leaves 
us little doubt as to the shock which overthrew the monasteries. 

In 1348-1349, two years after the last recorded consecration of the chrism at the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, the Black Death swept over Egypt. Makrizi! has recorded its 
ravages in Cairo, where—it is said—from ten thousand to twenty thousand persons perished 
in a day, and whole streets and quarters were left empty. The scourge can scarcely have 


failed to reach the Wádi Habib, and the resultant mortality must have been frightful.. 


Moreover in 1374 a famine, followed by pestilence, so ravaged the country that, according 
to Makrizi? Misr was steadily going to ruin between that time and 1388. 

The mortality among the monks resulting from the Black Death and, possibly, the 
plague of 1374 must have been a staggering blow to the monasteries, but perhaps it was 
not that alone which brought about their ruin. As in Europe, so assuredly in Egypt, the 
Black Death was even more disastrous in its after-results than in its immediate ravages. 
No inconsiderable proportion of a population, almost entirely agricultural, was swept away 
and consequently vast tracts of land must have gone out of cultivation. This area was 
probably increased still further by the inability of the surviving population to maintain 
the irrigation works essential to Egyptian agriculture. If the plague of 1374 necessitated 
the survey for reassessment carried out in 1375-1376 under Sha‘ban,* how much greater 
must have been the need after 1348-1349! 

It is suggested, then, that the ruin of the monasteries was due to the economic results of 
the Black Death, aggravated by the subsequent famine and plague of 1374. The decimated 
population could not spare men to refill the monasteries; the ancient endowment con- 
nected with the names of Zeno the Emperor and ‘Amr, the Arab conqueror, shrank almost 
to nothing‘ in consequence of the shrinkage of cultivation ; and the wealth of private persons 
as well as the revenues derived from attributed bishoprics* must have been so diminished 
that they were unable to come to the rescue with subventions. In such circumstances what 


wonder that decaying monasteries were abandoned and fell to ruin, and, that the few 


remaining monks quitted the outlying cells to concentrate within the walls of the main 


monasteries alone? 
Had such a disaster occurred in the fourth century Scetis might well have recovered, 
but in the fourteenth century it was a very different place. Christianity had been losing 


endowment did not altogether disappear makes it unlikely 


1 Kbitat, Part 1, 339, trans. Casanova, p. 288. not al 1 
that the economic ruin of the monasteries was due to con- 


2 Loc. cit. t T 
3 See Casanova's note on Makrizi, loc. cit. fiscation of their estates. 
4 As Makrizi shows: see below p. 405. The fact that this 5 See p. 358. 
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ground in Egypt for centuries, and its decline was never so marked as in the Middle Ages, 
when its waning forces were harassed by periodical outbursts of persecution, as in 1301 
and 1321. Monasticism, as we have seen, had entirely lost its old strength and spirit. 
Doubtless there were many who were sincere in their profession, but their sincerity rested 
rather on a placid acquiescence than on a living and ardent faith. They were not the men 
to bring about a revival in spite of material difficulties. The ruin of the monasteries was 
so nearly complete because the monks lacked recuperative power—active spiritual energy ; 
and was not quite complete because the patient endurance, so characteristic of their pre- 
decessors and of Egyptians generally, and a certain instinctive devotion, saved them. 


8. The Opening of the Fifteenth Century 


The darkness which closed round the monasteries is broken—it is said—in 1384 when 
the Florentine Niccolo Frescobaldi visited Egypt and left the following notice on the 
Church of Saint Macarius: “ Below the island of Roseto (sic) and Cairo, at a short distance 
from the river, ıs the Church of Saint Macarius, covered with lead, and his tribuna rests (?) 
upon certain columns of stone; and in this place is his body."* But it is a false dawn; 
the church is surely that of Saint Mercurius (Abü Sefén) which is “below” the island of 
Rhoda and Cairo and at no great distance from the river. 

The first real reference to the Monastery of Saint Macarius is next in 1409, when 
the Patriarch Matthew I died. "After his burial” —so runs the story in the appendix to 
the History of the Patriarcbs?—'' God showed forth signs and wonders... . For instance, on 
the night on which he died, there was a stir among the bodies of his brethren, the patriarchs 
who lie in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. And the monks who inhabit the monastery 
heard amidst the stir of the bodies a voice from the coffins, calling them and saying: 
‘Arise, go forth, open the door! For our father Matthew is here, and is standing knocking 
at the door.' And when the brethren went out? and opened, and found no one, they mar- 
velled. And they were in ignorance of what had happened, until the news reached them 
from Misr that this father had died in the night on which he visited them for the sake of 
his brothers the holy patriarchs....This was the reason why those bodies stirred, because 
they knew that the world had lost that day a great teacher. For on account of the great 
stir among the bodies, the lamp which was kept burning before them fell to the ground and 
was extinguished, but was not broken." 


We hear nothing, indeed, about the condition of the monastery; but the anecdote 
possesses an unusual element of ghostly romance. 

In the fifteenth century the Monastery of the Syrians reappears once more, when it had 
come to the very verge of extinction. How this once prosperous convent had come so near 


1 Viaggio di Lionardo di N. Frescobaldi...in Exitio, 
p. 88. 
2 Vatican Ms. E, 686, fols. 219>-2208. 


3 This suggests that the monks were now concentrated 
in the kasiálieb alone, the “cells” being abandoned. 
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to ruin, we are not told; but the causes are hardly doubtful. The great plagues of the 
fourteenth century must have affected it as disastrously as the others, but this was not 
the only cause. The Syrian Monastery was intimately connected with northern Syria; from 
there it drew its recruits, from there came a great number of the volumes which enriched 
its library, and from there, probably, its revenues were directly or indirectly! derived. But 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century northern Syria (and Syria generally) was 
suffering untold miseries as wave after wave of Mongols, Turkmans, and Tartars swept 
over it2 The Syrian Monastery, deprived of its resources, gradually declined. 

The process is reflected in the records of the library at the monastery? In the first 
three quarters of the thirteenth century the list of dated accessions is fairly continuous; 
in the last quarter only one dated addition is known—and that a service book written 
in the monastery itself. In the fourteenth century we hear indeed of a Bishop Abraham 
and certain monks of Natpha who came to the monastery in 1319,‘ possibly to settle there; 
but, on the other hand, only a single book‘ is known to have been acquired by the library 
during this period. Evidently the friends of the monastery who in happier times would 
have brought their gifts to the convent were ruined or slain, and the remaining monks 
were so few that it was not worth while for them to add to the library by their own labors. 

In the fifteenth century the same phenomenon is continued: the library list for the first 
eighty years is all but blank; and it was only in the last two decades, when, as we shall see, 
some degree of prosperity returned, that the list becomes full again. Significantly enough, 
the one book* known to have been written in the monastery (in 1404) was not finished until 
1687, when it was no longer in the Wádi 'n Natrün. Did the scribe abandon his monastery 
in despair and depart elsewhere, carrying his unfinished work with him? 

So far our evidence for the decline of the monastery has been presumptive only ; in 1413 
we come to hard fact in the shape of the following note inscribed in a Syriac s.’: B 
John, a desert monk from the Convent of the house of Mar Simeon of Kartamin, read in 
this book of stories of the Saints.. ..I, John, entered this Monastery (the Syrian) in the 
year 1724 of the Greeks (1413 A.D.). I only found one single monk in this Monastery, 
Rabban Moses of Husn Kifa: God pardon him!” To such a state had this once pros- 
perous convent been reduced ! 

In his description of the Wádi Habib, Makrizi before 1441 writes that the Monastery 
of the Abyssinians was then in ruins, but does not say when this misfortune had taken 


1 No doubt Syrians in Egypt still helped to maintain 3 See Excursus, $ 8. R 
the convent; but it is probable that they too were im- 4 See note in Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. 
poverished by the interruption of trade between Syria and DCCCCXXIII, pp. 1070 f. / 
Egypt. 5 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 246, p. 201. This 


book (Ethics of Gregory bar-Hebraeus) was written in the 


2 Thecaptureof Bagdad by the Mongol Hulagu in 1258, 
followed by the conquest of Syria in 1260; and the sack monastery in 1391. 
of Damascus, followed by the devastation of northern 6 Id., No. 210, p. 161. ; 
Syria in 1401, may serve as landmarks in this age of 7 See Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. MXXXII, 
calamity. p. 1199. 
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The Abyssinian place. Evidence which shows that the monastery was still existing in 1419 is therefore 


Monastery in 
1419 


Natural 
products 


The monas- 
teries in 
general 


of some importance. This is furnished by a copy of certain rules for the guidance of the 
Abyssinian monks at “the Monastery of Elias in Scetis," written at the end of an Ethiopic 
Ms. of the Pauline Epistles in the year of Grace 79 (1419 A.D.).? The decay of this monastery 
falls therefore between 1419 and 1441. 


9. Makrizi's Account of the Wadi Habib 

The full extent of the disaster which had befallen the monasteries becomes apparent 
only when we turn to Makrizi's survey written at some date between 1419? and 1441. This 
description may here be quoted in its entirety*: 

“The Valley of Habib is situate in the western part of Egypt, between Maryát and the 
Fayyüm. It takes its name from Habib ibn Mohammed of the tribe of Fezareh, one of 
the Companions of the Prophet. He was presentat theconquest of Mecca (? Misr — Egypt), 
and retired to this valley at the time of the revolts raised against the Caliph Othman.’ 
This valley is also called the Valley of the Kings (se! (5514), Valley of the Natrün 
(342 (5315), Desert of Shihét (4a 4), Desert of Askit (ly! & p), Balance of the 
Hearts (29131 olje). 

“This region contains several precious substances, such as the natron, which brings in 
considerable sums®; the anderáni salt, and the sáltáni salt (i.e., red natron). The latter is 
found in the form of slabs which arelike marble. In this desert there is to be seen an ancient 
glass-furnace.’ Amongst its other products are to be reckoned papyrus (reeds) which is 
used for making mats, zinc, black kohl, the eaglestone, and masikeb, which is a lump of 
yellow clay, enclosed in a black stone: powdered and dissolved in water this alleviates 
maladies of the stomach. 

“In this valley is to be seen a spring, called the Raven's Spring? which forms a kind of 
basin fifteen ells long and five wide. This spring, whose water is sweet and clear, exists 
in a grotto in the heart of the mountain: none knows whence it comes, nor whither it goes. 

“Formerly there were to be counted in this valley a hundred monasteries. Of these there 


now remain only seven? which extend towards the west along the desert which separates 
1 See p. 405. 


5 On Habib see p. 274. 
2 See Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. eth. B.N., No. 46, p. 45. 


6 Cf. Wansleben's narrative, p. 419. Elsewhere (K bitat, 


3 Since in 1419 the Monastery of Elias still existed, but Part 1, 272, trans. Casanova, p. 61) Makrizi states that 
was ruined before Makrizi wrote; Makrizi himself died in Baremhát (Feb.-March) “they begin to collect the 
1441-1442. Makrizi (see below) mentions the information natron and to transport it from Wadi Habib to the sbuneb 
of (a) Christian writers, (b) some person who had visited of the Sultan (at Terráneh)." The natron was first placed 
the monasteries. There is nothing to show he had per- under government control by Ahmed ibn el Mudebbir: see 
sonally travelled to the valley. P- 324. 


4 After Quatremére (Mémoires, 1, pp. 462 1), who com- 


D 7 Le Sieur Granger states that he saw three abandoned 
bines Ms. arabe 673 c, t. 1, fol. 144? and t. m1, fols. 228%- 


glass-furnaces in the Wádi: see p. 426. An ancient glass- 
229%. Quatremére’s version of the second notice contains works named Za‘agig is marked on the 100,000 Survey 
some most important particulars which are not found in Map some distance north of Baramüs and in the region 
Wüstenfeld's edition (Gesch. d. Copi., pp. 109 f). Such of the lakes. 

passages are marked **. Matter to be found in Wüstenfeld, 


i 8 I could hear nothing of such a spring. 
but not in Quatremére is distinguished thus 11. 


9 Makrizi is evidently quoting some earlier writer. 
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El Bohaireh from the Fayyüm. All this extent is covered with barren sands, salt marshes, 
and fearful deserts destitute of water. The monks of this district drink water from wells 
only. The Christians of Egypt bring them alms and the bread necessary for the celebration 
of Mass. To-day these monasteries are greatly fallen from their former splendor. Indeed, 
if we are to believe the Christian writers, there came forth from them seventy thousand 
monks, each with a staff in his hand, who went to Terráneh to salute ‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi on 
his return from Alexandria, and to beg his protection for them and for their monasteries. 
This general granted their request, and handed them a charter which is preserved amongst 
these monks. *He also assigned them a revenue to be levied on Lower Egypt. This right 
amounted in one year to more than five thousand ardebs, but to-day it does not reach one 
hundred ardebs.* 

“The most famous of these monasteries is that of Saint Macarius the Great (jie x3). 
Outside are to be seen the ruins of a great number of other convents. Formerly 
the monks of Saint Macarius enjoyed the right of refusing to recognize the patriarch if 
he did not come (i.e., until he came) to be enthroned in their monastery, after having been 
consecrated at Alexandria. They say it formerly held fifteen hundred monks who dwelt 
there: to-day only a small number is to be found there. Three saints of the name of Macarius 
are enumerated. The most famous is he who founded this monastery. Then comes Macarius 
of Alexandria, and lastly Macarius the Bishop. Their bodies are laid in three coffins of 
wood, which the Christians come to visit with great veneration. To this day there is pre- 
served in the monastery the writing of ‘Amr by which this general granted to the monks 
of Wadi Habtb a due to be levied on Lower Egypt.t So I have been assured by eye-wit- 
nesses. {Saint Macarius the elder received the monastic rule from Saint Antony, who was 
the first among them to wear the monkish cap and the askim, which is a band of leather 
with which the monks gird themselves, and whereon hangs a cross (P). He met Antony 
on the eastern mountain range where the Monastery of el ‘Arabeh is, and remained for 
some time with him; and then Antony clothed him with the monastic habit and bade him 
go to the Wádi ^n Natrün and there take up his abode. He did this, and a great number of 
monks assembled round him. They relate of him many noble deeds.. . .Saint Macarius 
the Alexandrian wandered from Alexandria to the aforesaid Macarius, and became a monk 
through him. Then came Macarius the Third who was a bishop. 

“The Monastery of Saint John the Little (pai Um»? 72) is said to have been 
built in the time of Constantine, son of Helena. {This Saint John possessed notable 
qualities and was one of the most famous monks.f It was formerly very flourishing, and a 
large number of monks were found there; but to-day there remain no more than three. 

“The Monastery of Saint John Kama (LS o= x3) is near that of Elias (+t! 3). 
This latter belonged to the Abyssinians. But the woodwork of these two buildings having 


1 “On the collection of the tithe of the northern district” (? El Bohaireh)—Wüstenfeld. 
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been eaten by the worms (white ants), they both collapsed, and now show nothing but 
ruins. 

“The Abyssinians withdrew to the Monastery of the Virgin, our Lady of John the Little 
(oom Sa s), which is a fine monastery situated near the Convent of Saint John the 
Little. 

“The Monastery of Saint Anub (Nib, 590 +3), which stands in the neighborhood, 
is to-day in ruins. {This Saint Anub was a native of Samannüd, and was put to death 
at the beginning of Islam, and his body is placed in a house at Samannüd.! 

“Not far from there is to be seen the Monastery of the Armenians (w! 523) which is 
also ruined. 

“Quite close to this last is situated the Monastery of Saint Bishói (Bishái, (sU ss xə), 
which is very large and greatly reverenced among the Christians, because Bishdi is one 
of the most famous solitaries, and is ranked with Saint Macarius and Saint John the Little. 

"Opposite the Monastery of Saint Bishói another convent is to be seen, which formerly 
belonged to the Jacobite Christians, but for about three hundred years? has been in the 
possession of the Syrian (wk) monks? The district in which these convents are situated 
is known by the name ‘Lake of the Monasteries’ (5,59! 4,).4 

“The Monastery of Our Lady of Baramüs (ses Ssss 5) is dedicated in the name 
of the Virgin Mary. It contains some monks. Opposite to it is the Monastery of Saint 
Moses (iss 3) or Moses the Black (29! (9 x3), otherwise called the Monastery of 
Baramüs* (se xə): {this monastery is dedicated to the Virgin of Baramüs, so that 
Baramiis is the name of the monastery. 

“It is related that Maximus and Domitius, sons of an Emperor of the Romans, had a 
master Arsenius This man having left the court, retired to the desert of Shthét, where 
he embraced the monastic life and dwelt until his death. While he was in this desert, the 
two young princes, of whom we have spoken, came to join him and placed themselves under 
his direction. After their death, their father caused the Church of Baramis to be built 
and dedicated to them. Saint Moses the Black, who was a Berber by race, was a robber 
who had committed many murders. When he became a Christian he embraced the monastic 
life, and composed a great number of works. He was one of the solitaries who passed the 
whole of Lent without taking any food." 


Makrizi's account shows us how terrible was the ruin which had overtaken the mona- 


1 For S. Nb see Acia martyrum, ed. Hyvernat and 4 Cf. the phrase “sea (neAacoc) of dwellings” in the 
Balestri, pp. 123 f.; Synax. (Eth.), Hamlé 24 (July 31), Life of John Kamé, ed. M. H. Davis, p. 40. 
where it is stated that his body was taken to Samannáüd, 5 On the relation of these two monasteries see p. 303. 
but that he was martyred under Diocletian. 6 For the bearing of this passage on the origin of the 


2 On this figure see p. 317. UC name Baram(s and the legend of Maximus and Domitius, 
3 The name of the monastery is written OL I os in see p. 101. 


a X century note in Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., 
No. Lx, p. 41, and in all mediaeval documents. 
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steries. In the first place the revenue derived from Lower Egypt had depreciated (if 
Makrizi's figures are right?) to two per cent of its former value. Secondly, out of a total 
of eleven monasteries named, Makrizi records that four—the Monasteries of Kamé, Anub, 
Elias (the Abyssinians), and the Armenians—had fallen into complete ruin; and to these 
must be added the ruined monasteries (i.e., dependent cells) in the vicinity of the Mona- 
stery of Saint Macarius. The "Virgin of John the Little," too, was presumably unin- 
habited when it was occupied by the homeless Abyssinian monks. And again, the still 
surviving convents had reached the lowest possible ebb: at the Monastery of Saint 
Macarius were a “few” monks; in that of John the Little three only ; in the Monastery of 
Baramüs there remained “some” monks. Probably the other monasteries were equally 
enfeebled. 

Lastly, the Monastery of Saint Macarius had now (apparently) lost its historic privileges. 
Makrizi puts it beyond doubt that the “secondary enthronement” of a new patriarch in 
the monastery was now a thing of the past. His silence suggests that the consecration 
of the chrism also had been discontinued. Certainly we hear no more of the ceremony 
in the desert ; and though this might possibly be due to the absence of all sources of informa- 
tion, Wansleben? shows that in the seventeenth century the ancient custom had long been 
discontinued. From this period onwards the once great monastery has little left to it but 
the fading memories of its brilliant past. 

In 1517—as it appears—under John XIII, at a “time of great distress in the world and 
in the state," the fortunes of the monastery appear to have sunk yet lower. For in that 
year the monks fitted up the three “upper churches" in their keep, dedicating them to 
Saints Michael, Antony, and the hermits or anchorites, vainly hoping that the monastery 
* might be protected and built up by their prayers and supplications."* It is obvious that 
this second blow, which was well-nigh fatal, was in some way connected with the conquest 


of Egypt by Sultan Selim and the Turks. 


10. Revival of the Monastery of the Syrians 


Since 1413, when the monk John found only one monk there, practically nothing is 
heard of the Monastery of the Syrians until we approach the end of the century, for 
Makrizi’s notice does no more than show that the place was still in Syrian possession. That 
the monastery continued to be in a state of extreme depression is to be inferred from the 
fact that between 1404 and 1482 not a single book is known to have been added to the 
library. 

In 1482, however, signs of a change became apparent, and from 1484 onward 
of books written in the monastery is pretty continuous One of the volumes written at 


s the list 


1 Zeno's endowment (see p. 225) is said to have pro- 3 See A.A.C.M., 1, iii, $ 2. 
duced 3000 ardebs of grain and 600 measures of oil. 4 See Excursus, $ 8. 
2 Hist. de l'église d' Alexandrie, p. 88. 5 Id. 
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this period is of some interest, since the scribe, Moses, states that he wrote the first part 
at the Monastery of Saint John, and finished it in 1493 at the Monastery of the Syrians.: 
The Monastery of Saint John is never again referred to as being inhabited?; and it seems 
likely that this date marks its final desertion. This is the only one of the four original 
monasteries in Scetis which has not survived to the present day. 

In the extreme paucity of material for this period, we are fortunate in possessing some 
Ignatius XI, 
otherwise John bar-Sila, Patriarch of Antioch (1484-1493) is recorded to have ‘‘conferred 


information which throws light on the revival of the Syrian Monastery. 


many benefits upon the monastery in Scetis where the Syrian monks dwelt."* Further, 
a note in a Syrian ws. at Cambridge* informs us that Ignatius went to Scetis to venerate 
all the holy fathers, Macarius, Bishói, John, etc. He stayed there for six months. Some 
years later, he went again, and he even paid a third visit, apparently buying some books 
there. It is clear, then, that Ignatius was deeply interested in the monastery, and it is 
natural to connect him with the revival which takes place at this period. 

There is also reason to suspect that the Mount Lebanon district now played much the 
same part as patrons of the monastery that the Tekritans had done in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. Not only was the scribe Moses, lately referred to, from Mount Lebanon, 
but the abbot who ruled the convent from 1492 to 1516, Severus or Cyriac, also belonged to 
the same region.’ In 1510 Paul, Bishop of Hamat, Tripolis, and Hardin in Mount Lebanon, 
visited the convent*; and in 1516 we hear of a priest, Thomas of Damascus.” Southern 
Syria seems to have taken the place of northeastern Syria as patron of the monastery, and 
from there the means to revive the national convent in Scetis probably proceeded. 

One very significant feature of the revival remains to be noticed. A scribal note in a 
MS? written at the Monastery of the Syrians in 1516 states that at the time of writing, 
Cyriac (Severus) of Mount Lebanon being abbot, there were in all forty-three monks, of 
whom eighteen were Syrians, eight of them classed as notables, that is priests or clerics, 
and twenty-five Egyptians. So far as we know, never before does an Egyptian element 
appear in the monastery; its presence marks the beginning or an early stage in a process 


1 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 239, pp. 192 f. 


4 University Library Dd., 3, 8, 1= Wright, Cat. Syr. 
2 The colophon (dated 1602) to John of Nikiu’s Chron. 


MSS. in C.U.L., p. 982. It is perhaps this Ignatius who 


CXXII, 9, states that the translator, Gabriel the Egyptian, 
was “‘ason of the martyr (sic) John Kolobos.” This seems 
to imply that the monastery survived down to the be- 
ginning of the XVII century; but the reading appears to 
be doubtful. Dr. Charles retains the above in the text of 
his translation, but in his Introduction renders it without 
remark “son of John of Kaljüb." Yet the monastery must 
have been abandoned long before 1657 when Thévenot 
records that it was entirely ruined. 

3 Gregory bar-Hebraeus in Assemani, B.O., 11, p. 386. 
The statement is probably an addition, as it does not ap- 
pear in other Mss. : see the edition of Abbeloos and Lamy, 
I1, p. 841, and note. 


has left a graffito at the Monastery of S. Macarius: see 
A.A.C.M., 11, iii, § 2. 

5 SeeAppendix I! on the abbots of the Syrian Monastery. 
It is noteworthy that Ignatius XI was succeeded by Noah 
of Mount Lebanon (Ignatius XII). The district seems to 
have played a leading part in the history of the Syrian 
Church at this time. 

6 Notein Wright, Cat. Syr.MSS.in B.M.,No. bccccLxit, 
pp. 1141 f. 

7 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 74, pp. 44 f. 

8 Ib. 
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of more or less peaceful penetration which ended in the next century with the elimination 
of the Syrian element altogether. 

The Abbot Cyriac, or Severus, is known to have been a man of learning, and it is likely 
that after Ignatius XI the revival was largely due to him. After his death (probably in 
1517) the energies of the convent, if the library list is a sound criterion, began to wane; 
doubtless to this monastery, as apparently to the Monastery of Saint Macarius, the Turkish 
conquest had brought grave misfortune. In 1518 a ws. was written for the new abbot, 
John the Cyprian,! and a copy of the Gospels was bequeathed to the monastery in the 
same year?; but from then onwards notices of books written in the monastery or received 
grow few indeed. In 1539 part of a volume was written at the monastery? ; and a copy of 
Sem'an ibn Kalil’s Garden of the Solitary was written there in 1580.* Before the end of the 
century the impetus of the revival was probably spent, and the Syrian and other monas- 
teries alike settled down to a period of almost featureless existence.’ 

Two small pieces of evidence, however, go to show that in the sixteenth century the 
patriarchs still took some interest in the desert monasteries and apparently visited them. 
First, a note is extant in a Coptic ms. of the Gospels once belonging to the Monastery 
of Bishói, “known as the White Monastery in Wady al Itrün," which was written in 1514 
by John XIII of Alexandria*; and second, Gabriel VIII (1585- ? ) “died in the desert 
of Shihét and was buried there.” ” 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. cccxcvi, p. to have been found in the Monastery of Moses in 


314. Syria. 
2 Id., No. xxx, pp. 58 f. 4 Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, pp. 195 f. = Cod. Vat. Arab., No. 
3 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 170, pp. 120f. LXXXVII. 
The scribe was (another) Moses. De Slane (Cat. MSS. 5 It was, however, probably enlivened for a while by 
arabes B.N.) is wrong in stating that No. 297 in the Paris the contention between Copts and Syrians as to the owner- 
collection belonged in 1561 to the “Syrian Convent of ship of the Syrian Monastery. 
Mar Moses in Scetis." The note from which this statement 6 See [Horner], Coptic Version of the New Testament, 1, 


is derived does indeed record the purchase of the Syrian pp. cxii f. (M). ; . 
Monastery by Marutha, but the original record is stated 7 Hist. Pair., Appendix, Vatican ms. E, 686, fol. 222%. 
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SECTION V 


THE MODERN PERIOD 
(FROM THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY) 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD 


HE materials for our final period are historical only in a limited sense. Save for 

the first few decades, no information derived from Egyptian sources is known to 

exist. We are therefore dependent upon the narratives of European travellers who 
visited the Wádi ’n Natrün in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

Such travellers naturally learned little of the current history of the monasteries, and less 
of their internal affairs. Nearly all journeyed to the desert either out of general curiosity, 
or as missionaries, or with the object of securing ancient manuscripts. Not one seems to 
have been genuinely interested in the history and archaeology of the monasteries them- 
selves. We can do no more, therefore, than present a series of pictures illustrating the 
merely outward condition of the monasteries at longer or shorter intervals. 

So far as we can judge, the state of the monasteries during these centuries remained 
practically unchanged. It is only at the very end of the period, about 1840, that signs 
of a revival begin to show themselves. Incidents of greater or less moment, such as the 
pillage of Baramûs in the eighteenth century, might and did occur; but there were no 
organic changes or developments—unless the reversion of the Syrian Monastery to the 
Copts can be so called. The monasteries remain poverty-stricken, impotent, and almost 
empty ; there is no suggestion of any vigorous spiritual life or even of ambition to play any 
part in ecclesiastical affairs. It is as though the monasteries, exhausted by their changing 
activities through so many centuries, had fallen into a state of coma and could do no more 
than continue to exist. 


1 But such material may lie hid—in the form of official and semi-official documents—in the monasteries themselves or 
in the Patriarchal Library. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE END OF THE SYRIAN COMMUNITY 


E have seen that early in the sixteenth century an intrusive element had 

appeared in the Syrian Monastery and that out of a total of forty-three monks 

only eighteen were Syrian, while twenty-five were Egyptian.! The scanty 
information available suggests that the first of these immigrants came principally from 
the ruined Monastery of John Kamé somewhere between 1413 and 1430.2 We have now 
to trace the gradual disappearance of the Syrian element. 

So far back as the thirteenth century there are distinct signs of an encroaching tendency 
on the part of the Copts and of a corresponding feeling of resentment on the part of the 
Syrians. The writer of the long historical note quoted in a previous chapter? complains that 
the Egyptians, profiting by the weakness of the Syrians, had occupied the Monastery of 
Paul the Hermit, and that there was “‘none to examine them and release it from their 
hands" ; and between the lines of Makrizi’s notice on the Syrian Monastery it is possible 
to read traces of the same mutual ill will When Syrians and Egyptians found themselves 
living side by side in the same monastery the friction would naturally become greater. 
Thévenot, Wansleben, and Sonnini inform us that the Egyptian monks had built for them- 
selves a separate church in the Syrian Monastery*; and there were doubtless other ways 
in which the difference between the two races was emphasized. 

In course of time, as it appears, the Egyptians, cuckoo-like, challenged the Syrians’ right 
to the possession of the monastery, but were met with references to the transaction between 
Marutha and the Patriarch of Alexandria. Thus in 1562 a Syrian monk wrote in a manu- 
script a copy of the recorded finding of an inscription in Syriac and Coptic attesting the 


1 See p. 408. some reason had maintained their value, and that the 
2 A.A.C.M., 1v, V, $4. Syrians were consequently called upon to maintain a certain 
3 See p. 390. 4 See p. 406. number of Egyptian monks. But there is no shred of 


5 We might conjecture that when the Coptic monas- 


J X u evidence to prove this. 
teries became impoverished, the Syrian endowments for 


6 See pp. 419, 420, 429. 
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purchase!; and in 1607 Gregory Behnam, Bishop of Jerusalem, after naming "the holy 
Convent of the Theotokos Mary that is called or named by all nations the Convent of the 
Syrians,” adds in an evidently combative tone: “and it is truly theirs inasmuch as we have 
found in the Hypomnemata of the Convent that Tagritan merchants bought it... . " 

Just as the Syrian title undoubtedly was, time cancelled it in the end. In 1624 a Syrian 
monk records that he dusted, counted, and arranged the Syriac books in the library,? and 
three years later the Syrian, George,* records his pathetic failure as a calligraphist. In this 
second note one Moses of Damascus is mentioned, apparently as abbot of the monastery— 
an allusion which shows that the institution was still under Syrian control. But in 1634 
the last known addition to the collection of Syriac books was made‘; the ruling abbot 
was then ‘Abd el Masth, whose name affords no definite clue to his nationality. Two years 
later, in 1352 A.M. (1636 A.D.), a new abbot, Abû’l Farag, was installed who was certainly 
an Egyptian, since he is described* as El Barmawi, that is, as a native of Barma, or Berma, 
a town in the Delta. Moreover, the document from which we learn the foregoing—the 
instrument appointing Abd’l Farag superior of the monastery—was issued by the Patri- 
archal Synod of Egypt. Now that the abbot was Egyptian and appointed by Egyptian 
authority, it is surely almost certain* that Syrian control had ended. 

It is uncertain whether or no there were Syrian monks in the monastery after this date. 
Two notes, one in Syriac and the other in Arabic,’ dated 1664 and 1666, respectively, show 
that ‘Abd el Galil of Mósul, Metropolitan of Jerusalem, visited the monastery at these 
dates, possibly but not definitely in his official capacity. Thévenot's observation? that in 
1657 there was a church for the Syrians and another for the Copts in the monastery may 
or may not imply that both nationalities were still represented at that date. But the 
Syrians had probably disappeared before the last quarter of the century, for, though 
Huntington describes the monastery as "dedicated to the Most Holy Virgin for the use 
of Syrian monks," he subsequently observes that the Tree of Saint Ephraem clearly proves 
that it “once (olim) belonged to the Syrians "*—implying that Syrian ownership had come 
to an end. 

Almost certainly there were no Syrians left in the eighteenth century. J. S. Assemani, 
himself a Syrian, does not mention Syrians as inmates of the place at the time of his cousin's 
visit (1707), or of his own (1715) ; nay, rather, he attributes the success achieved by Elias 
Assemani to the tact and fluent Arabic which ingratiated him with the Egyptian (Aegyptiact) 
monks of the convent.” Sicard also in 1712 remarks that the meal in the refectory was 
concluded with the recitation of the paternoster in Coptic (not in Syriac).? But it is only 


1 See p. 313. early Syrian abbots were appointed, and whether the 


2 See Excursus, $ 9. 3 Ib. Egyptian patriarch had any say in the matter. 

4 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. DX. 7 See Assemani, B.4.V.C., No. ps 

5 De Slane, Cat. MSS. arabes B.N., No. 320. 8 See p. 419. 9 See p. 421. 
10 B.O., 1, Preface, § vil. 11 See p. 425. 


6 Assurance is lacking, because we do not know how the 
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with Sonnini (1778) that we are definitely assured of the eclipse of the Syrians: “From its 
name," he writes, “it appears to have been formerly the residence of Syrian monks who have 
relinquished it to the Copts.”! Whether Sonnini’s word “relinquished” means that the 
Syrians had definitely renounced their rights is extremely doubtful; it is far more likely 
that they had suffered them to lapse. 

In such obscurity ended the Syrian community. 


I See p. 429. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
THE MONASTERIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1. El Baramás 


E have seen that of the original “Four Monasteries” one—the Monastery of 

John the Little—was abandoned probably in the fifteenth century, while the 

once proud Monastery of Saint Macarius had fallen very low. To the hege- 
mony of the latter succeeded the Monastery of Baramüs, which seems to have escaped com- 
paratively lightly from the general depression. From the meager appendix to the History 
of the Patriarchs* we learn the bare facts that the Patriarchs Matthew III ( 1629 ?-1646?) 
and Matthew IV (1656-1675?) were both monks of this monastery. Thévenot describes the 
establishment as enjoying larger revenues than any other monastery and containing more 
monks*; and the latter part at least of this statement is borne out by other writers. 


2. Earlier Seventeenth-Century Visitors 


We have now exhausted all that can be learned from Oriental sources‘ concerning the 
monasteries. Henceforward we depend entirely upon the records of their impressions left 


by European visitors to the monasteries. 

It is definitely known that European travellers reached the Wadi 'n Natrün in the first 
half of the seventeenth century ; but for the most part all record (if they left any) of their 
experiences is either lost, or unpublished, or has so far eluded search. Possibly the Syriac 
codices at Milan, brought from the Syrian Monastery to Italy before 1634,5 were acquired 
by such nameless pioneers. The first who can be identified with tolerable certainty as having 


1 Cod. Vat. Arab., No. 686, fol. 222b. Here, as hitherto, 3 See P. 419. : . 
I am dependent on the ms. translation so generously lent 4 Again it is necessary to say much unpublished material 
may exist in Egypt, but for the European it is probably 


to me by Evetts. 

2 Wansleben (Hist. de l'église d' Alexandrie, p. 330) calls 
Matthew IV Superior of Baramüs, but dates his accession 
1661. 


almost inaccessible. 
5 See Excursus, $ 10. 
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visited the desert monasteries is the Capuchin, Gilles de Loches. On his return from Egypt 
to Europe about 1633 this father informed Peiresc that rare books existed in the monasteries 
of Egypt, and specially mentioned a library containing eight thousand (sic) volumes, which 
he had seen. There is every reason to accept the current view? that this missionary had 
seen (but exaggerated) the literary treasures of the Syrian Monastery. It is only to be 
regretted that no particulars of his visit appear to be extant. 

Peiresc promptly acted on this information. In 1634 he was in correspondence with 
Agathange de Vendóme who negotiated for him the purchase of the polyglot (Barberini) 
Psalter from the abbot of Saint Macarius? De Vendóme does not appear to have visited 
the monasteries, but the fact that Europeans were in touch with the monks makes it 
probable that visits of the former to the latter were now not extraordinary. Indeed, 
graffiti* in the Chapel of Saint Michael at the Monastery of Saint Macarius prove that a 
French traveller, Claud Durand, was there in 1640 and was followed by two others in 1644. 

In 1649 the Sieur de la Boullaye le Gouz visited Egypt and devotes some space in his 
memoirs5 to the natron as an article of commerce, which was then exported in “vessels 
of Havre and Sables d'Olonnes" to Rouen where it was used by Norman linen manu- 
facturers for bleaching. He gives a bare mention to the Monastery of Saint Macarius alone; 
but there is no indication that he ever went there or even entered the Wádi 'n Natrün. 


3. Thévenot and Wansleben 


Though Thévenot, who was in Egypt in 1657, never visited the monasteries, he gives 
a fairly adequate notice of them which had been given him by an unnamed traveller.* 
Travellers then journeyed to the valley by way of Balak and Terráneh, where the local 
kasbef and the desert Arabs provided an escort, or (with the monks) from Cairo to “ Dris” 
(Et Tris), where there was a hospice. The Monastery of Saint Macarius, the first to be 
visited, is described as the largest but the most dilapidated of all; the church particularly 
was ruinous, though it appeared “to have been formerly very fine.” Besides several bodies 
of saints, “five or six fine altar-slabs of marble" are singled out for mention. The keep to 
which the monks used to flee when attacked by the Arabs contained all that they held 
most precious, including their books which they dared not sell. There was no garden and 
the water was slightly brackish. 

On the way to the Monastery of Bishói the “Path of the Angels”? was to be seen 
stretching out into the western desert. Along the route were also the ruins of numerous 
cells, among them the remains of the Monastery of Saint John (the Little), whereof only 


1 See my New Texts, Introduction, § 6. 6 Voyages, 11, ch. xxr. The list of monasteries given 
2 See Assemani, B.O., 1, Preface, § vir. by Thévenot gives the Syrian Monastery twice (once as 
3 See my New Texts, loc. cit. “Balsarion”) and omits the Monastery of Bishói, which 
4 See A.A.C.M., 11, iii, § 2, on the chapel of S. Michael. however, is named in the text. 


5 Voyages et observations, pp. 383 f. 7 See p. 395, and Wansleben’s narrative, p. 420, below. 
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a single dome remained standing. There, too, was to be seen the famous "Tree of 
Obedience." 1 

The Monastery of Bishói boasted a fine church with a good garden and good water. On 
Palm Sunday, 1656, the bodies of many saints preserved there were accidentally burned. The 
monks at first declared that the relics had been stolen by a French merchant, but, finding 
this story unprofitable, they drew upon the monastic cemetery for fresh bodies, declaring 
that the stolen saints "had come out of the French ships and returned to their church."? 

The Monastery of the Syrians is described as small but agreeable, with good water, and 
the best cared for of all the monasteries. It possessed two fine churches, one for the Copts 
and one for the Syrians. There, too, was to be seen the Tree of Saint Ephraem;? which is now 
for the first time mentioned. 

Journeying westwards, the traveller reached the dried sea, or river, called “Bahr el 
malame” (sic),4 once haunted by pirate vessels but dried up at the prayer of Saint Macarius; 
the petrified wood fragments here abounding were believed to be remains of the fleet. 
On'the west side of this was the Hill of the Eaglestones,5 called “ Djebel el Masqué,” where 
are found the stones which eagles carry off to their nests to keep off serpents. 

The fourth monastery, “ Dêr El Syádet" (i.e., Our Lady, Baramós), lying not far distant, 
was large but a little ruined; it possessed a garden, and a fine church. The water was 
brackish, but the number of monks here was larger than in the other monasteries owing 
to the larger revenues.® 

In 1672 the Dominican, Johann Michael Wansleben (alius Vansleb), planned a journey 
to the monasteries.’ Sailing up the western branch of the Nile from Rosetta, he landed 
at Terráneh. Here a trivial incident inspired the local Arabs with a fantastic idea of his 
wealth ; and a plot being laid to waylay and murder him, Wansleben was forced to abandon 
his project. During his stay at Terráneh, however, he gathered some valuable information 
concerning the Wádi 'n Natrün. 

From a Copt, the secretary of the local kasbef, he learned that the average yearly yield 
of natron brought in from the wádi was thirty-six thousand quintals; it was carried by 
camel to Terráneh and thence forwarded to Cairo or Alexandria where it realized twenty- 
five meidins per quintal. The total revenue derived from this substance was thirty-six 
purses or eighteen thousand French crowns. The subordinate kasbef stationed at Ter- 
ráneh to guard the natron was at this time “lord of the monasteries."* 

I See p. 108. 6 See p. 417. 


2 As did the bodies of certain of the Forty-nine Martyrs 7 See Nouvelle Relation en forme d'un journal d'un voyage 
when stolen by men of the Fayy(üm: see p. 270. fait en Egypte en 1672 et 1673- Wansleben had previously 
3 See p. 114. been in Egypt in 1661. He had difficulty in escaping ever: 
4 Thévenot renders it mare convicii, “sea of rebuke”; from Terráneh, and speaks bitterly of the treachery of a 


but the ordinary name is Bahr bila Ma’, “waterless river” : certain Nasr Allah, abbot of one of the monasteries. 
8 Id., pp. 225f. Presumably the monks paid a con- 


see p. 420. a : 
5 Probably the modern Káret el Mulük (see Pl. II), sideration and in return enjoyed the protection of the 
Where selenite (if that be the eaglestone) abounds. kasbef. 
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Another Copt, who had been abbot in one of the monasteries, informed Wansleben of 
various points of interest to be seen in the desert. The first of these was the “Path of the 
Angels." Between the Monasteries of Saint Macarius and Bishói “and from there a little 
further into the desert” stretched “a long line of little mounds of earth, one pace distant 
from each other and forming a kind of road.” According to the monks this track had been 
formed by angels to guide the hermits to church on Sundays; it was therefore called 
“Tarik el Mala’ikeh” (a£ +b), or the Path of the Angels.’ 

Wansleben had learned from “an old Arabic ms.” that the desert valley once boasted 
seven great monasteries named after Macarius, John the Little (or the Hegumen), Bishói, 
Maximus and Domitius (“ Massime et Timothée”), Moses the Black, Kamé (‘‘Kéma”), 
and the Holy Virgin of the Syrians—besides "three hundred dwellings ot hermits and 
solitaries." But of all these (he was told) only the Monasteries of the Syrians and Bishói 
were of consequence?; both enjoyed good water, and the former contained two churches, 
“one for the Syrians and the other for the Copts.” In the same monastery was to be seen 
the tree miraculously sprung from the staff of Saint Ephraem: “this saint having left it 
(his staff) at the door when he went to visit one? in the monastery, it straightway struck 
roots and put forth leaves and flowers. They say that in all Egypt there is no such tree 
besides.” + 

In the Monastery of Saint John (described merely as being “in a very bad state”) was 
to be seen another marvelous tree, sprung “from the staff of this Saint (John), when at 
his superior’s command he planted it in the ground and watered it. It is because of this 
act of obedience that the monks still call it Scieigiaret ittáa (aeti 5-4) or the Tree of 
Obedience" (PI. V, A). 

On the way leading from the Monastery of the Syrians to the Hill of the Eaglestones, 
the bed of the Bahr bila Ma', or Waterless River, was to be seen and the legend (as given 
above) is repeated. 

4. Robert Huntinglon's Visit 


The next traveller who has left any account of the monasteries is Robert Huntington, 
Chaplain to the Levant Company and afterwards Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland.’ He went 
to Egypt in search of wss. in 1678 or 1679 (the probable date of his visit to the Wádi "n 


1 Nouvelle Relation en forme d'un journal d'un voyage XIV century when Benjamin I] visited the sacred sites in 
fait en Egypte en 1672 et 1673, pp. 226 f. The Path of the the convent: sce p. 395. We may suspect that it was 
Angels was venerated in the XIV century (see p. 395) and fabricated by the Syrians in their controversy with the 
is doubtless identical with the “Road of the Cherubim” Copts concerning the ownership of the monastery, to prove 
mentioned in the history of the 1X century. that the Syrian connection went back to the earliest days. 

2 But not, as is sometimes stated, that they aloneexisted. It is really an adaptation of the legend concerning the 

3 Sc. Abba Bishói: see p. 114. Tree of Obedience, but the budding of a staff is, of course, 

4 See AACM., PI. LXXIV, s. The tree is a tamarind, a very common feature in hagiography : cf. Liber Eliensis, 
a species which, though uncommon, is found elsewhere in 1, 13, concerning the staff of S. Etheldreda. 

Egypt. The legend is related for the first time byThévenot 5 See the memoir on Huntington in Huntingtoni epistolae, 
and Wansleben and was almost certainly unknown in the ed. Smith, pp. xvif., xx. 
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Natrün), but was again in the country towards the end of 1681. The letter containing the 
account of his visit was written (presumably from notes) some fifteen years later. 

Huntington first notices the natron lake and the natron, observing that it was generally 
called *latron" by the Arabs.? 

Barely three miles from the lake he reached a monastery dedicated to the. Virgin 
(sc. Baramüs) in which were to be seen many ruined cells and a church (not described). 
In spite of its forlorn condition the monastery housed a superior with twenty-five monks. 
From these he heard the customary story of the Waterless River and the pirate ships. 

Two leagues E.S.E. of Baramüs, Huntington visited the Syrian Monastery, “dedicated 
to the Most Holy Virgin for the use of the Syrians,” but remarks on nothing there save 
a Syrian Old Testament in the library,’ and the Tree of Saint Ephraem, which, he remarks, 
is “a clear proof that the monastery once belonged to the Syrians.” 

The Monastery of Anba Bishói was found to be less ruinous than the rest. In the church 
on the north side (wall) paintings of saints, labelled msactoccasa,* Saint Theodore, etc., were 
to be seen. The refectory was furnished with stone seats and table to accommodate from 
fifty to sixty persons. 

The only other surviving monastery of the three hundred: and sixty-six® (of which the 
monks told Huntington) was that of Saint Macarius. It is described as being the most 
ruinous of them all, and Huntington found nothing worthy of mention except the “many 
manuscript codices. . .in the Library," some of which he enumerates.’ 

In conclusion Huntington comments on the spare and frugal life of the monks : 
monasteries the monks live even as they did at first, hardly and strictly enough; being 


satisfied with lentils, beans, and bread begged from outside.” 


“In these 


be worth while to add that Huntington maintained a cor- 
respondence in Arabic with the abbot of the “Monastery 
of S. Mary Barsema” (Baramûs) in the desert of S. 
Macarius : see Huntingtoni epistolae, ed. Smith, p. xx. Note 

3 Presumably the Syriac library was already thrust further that Benoît de Maillet, consul-general in Egypt, 
away out of sight. 1692-1707, visited the Wadi ’n Natrün. He contributes 


4 Not S. Saba, but an imperfect inscription, “The Holy nothing to our knowledge, however, barely mentioning the 
Abba...." “ Monastery of St Zacharias (sic) and two or three others, 


5 The number is of course fanciful. and the Waterless River: see Description de P Egypte, 
6 For these see my New Texts, Introduction, § 6. It may p- 296. 


1 Huntingtoni epistolae, ed. Smith, XXXIX. 

2 This is confirmed by XVI-XVIII century inscriptions 
in Mss. from the desert monasteries where the name is 
written (55 Jo*yl. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1. Gabriel Eva and Elias Assemani 


HE earliest visitors to the monasteries in the eighteenth century add very little 

of general interest. Gabriel Eva, Abbot of the Monastery of Saint Maura on 

Mount Lebanon, being in Rome as the envoy of his own patriarch, was sent by 
Pope Clement XI to ascertain the real intentions of the Coptic patriarch, then negotiating 
with the Vatican. After accomplishing the object of his mission, Gabriel made a pilgrimage 
to the chief Egyptian monasteries, including those in the Wádi 'n Natrün. On his return to 
Rome in 1706 he reported that he had seen there important and ancient libraries—news 
which aroused considerable interest. 

At this time the pope was anxious to increase the Vatican Library and particularly its 
collection of Oriental mss. Elias Assemani, the librarian, was therefore dispatched to Egypt, 
where partly by his own tact and easy address, partly by the complaisance of the patriarch, 
he succeeded in carrying off forty choice volumes from the Syrian Monastery. Except 
for a remark on the danger from Arab robbers on the desert journey (iter periculosum 
et Hagarenis latronibus summopere infestum) and a rhetorical description of the gloomy 
vault where the:Mss. were discovered, the notice of his visit is of little general value. 


2. Father Claude Sicard 
The most satisfactory account of the monasteries at this period is furnished by Pére 
Claude Sicard.? As a Jesuit missionary whose aim was to effect the conversion of the Copts, 
he considered that the monasteries were the strategic point, for if they could be won over 
to Rome, the Coptic laity would soon follow their lead. He determined, therefore, to visit 
the Wádi ’n Natrün. 
Starting on December fifth, 1712, from Balak in company with the superior of Saint 


1 See Assemani, B.O., 1, Preface, § vit. 2 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. v (Levant), pp. 17 f. 
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Macarius, he sailed down the Rosetta branch of the Nile to Wardán and thence to Et Tris, 
where the monks had a hospice. On December seventh he set out to cross the desert 
accompanied by the Superior of Saint Macarius and by another monk who was taking out 
supplies for the monasteries. These amounted to ten ass loads of grain, rice, lentils, beans, 
salt fish (?), wax, and incense. The Monastery of Saint Macarius was reached a little before 
sunset. 

After naming the surviving monasteries, Sicard describes their general features. Each 
is a great four-sided inclosure, about one hundred paces long and slightly less in width, 
bounded by high and thick walls with a parapet and possessing a tower half as high again 
as the inclosure walls. This tower contains a chapel dedicated to Saint Michael, store- 
chambers for provisions, a library containing three or four chests of old Mss. in Arabic 
and Coptic, a well, mill, oven, and a drawbridge. The remark that “the tower serves as 
a keep and a refuge for the poor monks in the attacks by the Arabs who cannot so easily 
make their way into this tower as they can by force or fraud into the lower inclosure"— 
suggests that the monks had lately undergone some such experience. Within the inclosure 
were to be seen the ruins of two or three churches, of several dormitories (dorloirs),? of a 
large number of cells, and of various offices. 

In the Monastery of Saint Macarius there were only four monks—a priest (the superior), 
a porter, and two secular deacons; in that of Bishói four monks; in the other two (Baramüs 
and the Syrian Monastery) twelve or fifteen. Thus the monasteries were tenanted by less 
than forty persons at this time, and of these some were laymen who had been admitted 
by order of the patriarch. 

The food and clothing of the monks were the same as those of the peasantry. They said 
Mass every Sunday and on every Wednesday and Friday during the four fasts of the year. 
For the rest, “they pass several hours in the choir by day and night,” working with their 
hands during the remaining hours. All obey one superior, submission to whom is their 
chief rule. “I was greatly edified," writes Sicard, “to see these solitaries after their office 
every evening and before retiring to their cells prostrate themselves at the feet of their 
superior, confess their faults to him, while seeking his pardon, and receive his blessing." 

The Monastery of Saint Macarius contained two churches: the first, small and complete, 
was dedicated to Saint Macarius; the second, larger and half ruined, to Saint John (szc).* 
Of this latter “‘there still remain five domes (vaults) supported by twenty marble columns 
of the Gothic (sic) order with five altars."* Behind their sacristies these, like all Coptic 
churches, have a special oven for baking the eucharistic bread, which is made in small 


1 In the XIV century the hospice was at Abd Nishabeh 4 This passage is of great importance for the archi- 
near Khatátbeh: see p. 398. tectural history of the (original) Church of S. Macarius. 

2 There were no “dormitories” in these monasteries. 5 Tischendorf makes the same assertion which is com- 

3 Sicard has certainly fallen into error over these dedica- bated by Butler (Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, p. 297). 


tions: see 4.4.C.M., 11, i, § 6. 
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round cakes. The unconsecrated cakes are distributed after the ceremony among the monks 
and the more eminent members of the congregation. 

In both churches Sicard saw the square tanks intended for the ceremony “which they 
call Gothas’?; and in that of Saint John the Baptist (sic) he was shown a chapel dedicated 
to Saint Apollinaris (sic) whom the Copts mistakenly regarded as the daughter of Zeno. 
In the choir of the Church of Saint Macarius were four small coffins containing the bodies 
of the three Macarii and of John the Little? 

Sicard left the monastery on December ninth. “Hardly had we proceeded two hundred 
paces beyond the gate, when I found myself amid the ruins of several buildings whose 


»a 


foundations and some complete expanses of wall show their size and form."* In reply to 
Sicard's inquiry as to the nature of these remains, his guide assured him that in the desert 
of Scetis and on the Mount of Nitria “which you see bounding the horizon on the north,” 
there were formerly as many monasteries as days in the year, and that these ruins were the 
remains of some of them. One such ruin was specially indicated as the ''Castle of the 
Maidens” (Kasr el Banât).* Three or four hours’ journey farther on, there were the remains 
of more than fifty monasteries quite distinct from one another, but ruined and almost 
levelled with the ground.* Here the Tree of Obedience was pointed out as once the staff of 
Abba Poemen (sic) watered by John the Little with such surprising results. 

On the same morning Sicard saw the Path of the Angels which he describes as “a long 
line of little heaps of stones one pace distant from one another and stretching away from 
south to north for the distance of several days’ journey." In the same region his guide 
pointed out an eminence, or hillock, called the Pillar of the Devils, because the demons used 
to lie in wait there to mock the monks and to try to lead them astray. 

The Syrian Monastery was reached a little after noon. It was the best of the four, 
provided with a good garden, a well, and many trees (including that of Saint Ephraem), 
and contained three churches dedicated to the Virgin, to Saint Antony, and to Saint 
Victor. 

After prayers in the first of these churches, Sicard was brought into the refectory—it 
being the custom of the monks to fast until after midday before Christmas, during the 
Fasts of the Apostles and of the Holy Virgin, and before Easter. Here he shared in the 
common meal consisting of lentil soup and bread. During the repast a code of monastic 


1 Rather for the Maundy foot washing, on which see 5 A common Arabic name for ruined buildings. There 
P. 376. P was of course no nunnery in Scetis at any time. 

2 On Apollinaria Syncletica see p. 117. But probably 6 These were the ruins of the Monastery of John and 
this chapel was really dedicated to Hilaria, “the daughter others in the vicinity. Many of Sicard’s fifty were either 
of Zeno.” : dependent cells or mere outbuildings. 

3 Presumably his remains were removed to this place 7 Unless Sicard is mistaken (cf. Thévenot's and Wans- 
from the larger and ruinous church when the Monastery leben's notice), this may have marked the way from Scetis 
of John fell into ruin. to the “Mount” of Pernoudj or Barnüg. 

4 These were the remains of the “dependent cells” men- 8 On the dedications of the churches in the Syrian 


tioned above: see p. 361. Monastery, see 4.4.C.M., 1v, v, § 1. 
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rules, believed to have been given by the Virgin to Saint Macarius the Less, was read, and 
at the end the paternoster was said in Coptic by way of grace. In the kitchen three great 
cooking pots, of the stone called in Upper Egypt baram, were the only utensils; these, how- 
ever, last for centuries. 

Since it was a time of festival! the monks had as a collation or evening meal “a little 
dish of powdered oatmeal and another of sugar-cane" ; sometimes dry onions steeped in 
salted water were also served. They drank no wine and little coffee; they slept, fully dressed, 
on mats spread upon the floor, and their mode of life was extremely frugal and austere. 
Contrary to the report of later travellers, Sicard found them strong and sturdy, well- 
nourished, and full of health. They spent their days partly in psalmody, partly in manual 
labor, for they rarely went out of the monasteries, and then only with the greatest pre- 
cautions for fear of wandering Arabs. These latter, when passing the monasteries, called 
out at the gate, and received a dole of bread, onions, soup, and water which was lowered 
to them.? 

Wishing to gain an adequate knowledge of Coptic beliefs, Sicard studied in the library 
*their books written in Arabic and the legends of their saints." He makes no mention of 
Syriac texts, and what books he saw there and elsewhere he does not say. Nor indeed does 
he notice any object of archaeological interest in this monastery except a bell about two 
feet high and the same in diameter which hung in the tower and was used to summon the 
monks to church. 

On December tenth Sicard paid a visit to the neighboring Monastery of Bishói, but noted 
nothing relating to it save that it was tenanted only by three or four monks without a 
priest. He then returned to the Syrian Monastery. 

After the night office and Mass which lasted from 2 A.M. until sunrise, Sicard left on 
December eleventh for Baramüs where he was well received by the superior, a young man. 
The monastery, as he was informed, had been founded by one of the Macarii*; Arsenius, 
who was held in special honor there, chose it for his retreat; Moses the Ethiopian was one 
of the abbots, and Maximus and Domitius had passed their monastic life there and given 
their national name to the convent. 

He records an interesting piece of demonology. Having suggested to the superior that 
it was time for vespers, he was gravely informed that on the contrary it was “exactly the 
hour when the demons make their prayers" ; in half an hour hell would be closed and heaven 
open to the prayers of mankind. 


4 l.e., Macarius the Great. : 
5 Cf. the Apocalypse of Adam, ed. Renan in Journal 
asiatique, V* Série, t. ii (1853), p. 452: " First Hour of the 
Night: it is the hour of the adoration of the demons. During 


1 But Sicard has previously said that it was a fast. 
2 Probably Bessus the XI century Hegumen of the 
Monastery of Kamé fed the starving Arabs in much the 


same way : see p. 355. Wandering Arabs are still supplied ; z z 
with food in the same way. all the time that their adorations last, they cease to do ill 


3 But the Hegumen of Baramûs converted by J. S. and to harm men." It is evident that the dan read 
Assemani in 1715 must have been elderly. this Apocalypse in the monastery or elsewhere. 
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In conclusion, Sicard notices the remains of other buildings in the neighborhood of 
Baramós: “at three or four musket-shots from this place are to be found the melancholy 
remains of ten or twelve sacred edifices, amongst which the Monastery of Moses and the 
Church of Saints Maximus and Timothy (Domitius)! are still named." 


3. J. S. Assemani: Le Sieur Granger 


J. S. Assemani, like his cousin Elias, visited Egypt as agent for the Vatican Library. 
At his own request he was accompanied by Sicard? in his journey to the Wádi 'n Natrün 
in 1715, where he stayed some eight days. 

At the Monastery of Saint Macarius he acquired the priceless collection of Coptic mss. 
now in the Vatican Library, but achieved only partial success at the Monastery of the 
Syrians. Beyond the facts that at the latter monastery he saw a very narrow cell, alleged 
to be that of Anba Bishói himself and called the “Oratory” or “Place of the Cross,” 3 and 
that the body of Marutha, Bishop of Tekrit, preserved in the Syrian Monastery had been 
transported thither when Mesopotamia was overrun by Persians and Arabs,‘ no details 
of his visit have come down to us. From another source,* however, we learn that Assemani 
converted Macarius, the Superior of Baramüs, who subsequently went to Rome and became 
Hegumen of the Monastery of Saint Stephen for Coptic and Abyssinian monks, where he 
died in 1740 at the age of one hundred and seven years. 

The next visitor, le Sieur Granger, was more interested in the natural history than the 
antiquities of the valley. Consequently there is much in his account* concerning the natron 
and the petrified wood, but little or nothing relating to the monasteries. The Monastery 
of Bishói (called Deir Labiat, that is, Dér el Abiad, or the White Monastery) is dismissed 
as possessing no feature of merit; on the Monasteries of Saint Macarius and of the Syrians 
he has nothing to say except that the monks refused to admit him to their libraries or to 
part with their books at any price. 

A variant on the legend of the Waterless River, which ascribes its drying up to prayers 
of Saint Ephraem, may be worth mention? But the only new fact contributed by this 
traveller is that “three abandoned glassworks" were to be seen to the southeast of the 
Natrün Lake on the route to the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 


1 If Sicard is right this should be the original Monastery 3 B.O., t, p. 41, note 1. 
of Baramûs and the existing monastery the Theotokos of 4 Id., 1, p. 179. 
Baramüs. i ; 5 Mai, S.V.N.C., v, ii, pp. 169 f. Yet the Superior of 
2 See Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. v, p. 188; Rabbath, Baramás at the time of Sicard’s first visit was a young man. 
Documents inédits pour servir à l'histoire de christianisme en 6 Relation d'un voyage fait en Egypte, pp. 167 f. 
Orient, p. 131, where the visit is dated (? by a slip) in 7 ids ps 174: 
1714. 8 Id., p. 179. 
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4. C. S. Sonnini's Narrative 

A very disparaging account of the monasteries in general and of the monks in particular 
is given by Sonnini,! who crossed the desert from a village which he calls Honéze to the 
Wadi ’n Natrün in 1778. Sonnini was robbed by Arabs of the desert while on his journey 
and seems to have stood in considerable personal danger during his visit. These facts may 
account for the intolerant irritability which he showed towards the monks, and this again 
for their incivility to him. 

The first object of interest noticed by this traveller is otherwise unrecorded: “Before 
you reach the lakes (he writes) there is a small house on the declivity of the hill, in which 
the Copts say a saint was born to whom they pay particular honor. They call him Maximus 
(sic)."? The real nature of this structure is unknown. 

From the so-called “house of Maximus" Sonnini went to the Monastery of Baramüs. 
This, he alleges, was formerly inhabited by Greek monks who had subsequently given way 
to the Copts—a statement based upon the name of the convent, but for which there is 
no historical warrant. Excepting for a little gate, opened only two or three times a year, 
there was no opening in the inclosure walls; and those who went in or out were hoisted 
or lowered by means of a pulley. 

Within the walls was “ʻa kind of small fortress (the kasr), surrounded with ditches, over 
which is a draw-bridge." To this shelter the monks would retire if the Arabs forced the 
outer walls; indeed, they had done so ten years previously (1768), when Sonnini's Arab 
guide Hussein had breached the inclosure wall, and pillaged and laid waste the mona- 
stery.: In this kasr was a reservoir for rain water, provisions to enable the monks to stand 
a siege, a chapel, and the library "where they keep their books written in the Coptic 
language." With these manuscripts, though utterly neglected, the monks would by no 
means part. 

The cells of the monks, vaulted and very low, were ranged round the court on ground 
level. The church was destitute of ornament "except ostriches’ eggs and a few bad pictures 
of saints." 

Sonnini asserts that the greatest disorder prevailed in the services : 

“Frequently they do not know what they ought to sing; one would have this anthem 
or psalm, another would have that, on which a dispute arises that comes to blows, while 
a third chants a prayer, is followed by the choir, and thus terminates the contest. During 
the time of service the congregation neither sit, kneel, nor stand upright. They are on their 
feet...with their loins resting against the wall and their bodies inclining forward, sup- 


y n Š 
porting themselves by a sort of crutch or staff which has the figure of the letter tau or es. 
1 Travels, trans. Hunter, 11, pp. 142 f. 4 Travels, trans. Hunter, p. 161. But Baramüs was 


2 How Maximus (“son of Valentinian”) can have been already ruinous in Huntington's time. : 
thought to have been born in the Wadi ’n Natrün is not 5 This is the “Staff of Macarius, on which see p. 197 
dear. 3 See pp. 103 f. and Tischendorf's account of his visit, p. 434- 
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Their sacred vessels are nothing but a sort of glass plates... . They consecrate common 
bread. This the priest cuts into little bits and mixes with water? likewise consecrated. ... 
Having eaten a few spoonfuls of it, he administers the Communion in the same way with 
the spoon....During the Mass the priest blesses likewise some little round loaves, very 
slightly baked. These are distributed when the Mass is finished,* but the distribution never 
takes place without quarrels. In celebrating Mass, the priest is clothed in a sort of white 
shirt which has a cowl and is spotted with little crosses.‘ During the other prayers the 
officiating priest is distinguished only by a large band of white linen spotted with crosses 
...Which he wears half wrapped round his head like a turban, and the ends hanging down, 
one before, the other behind.’ After all the service is gone through, they kiss. ..the shrine 
of the saints, on which they rub and roll their heads." The shrine last mentioned was 
alleged to contain the relics of seven saints? including those of Maximus and Domitius; 
the Arabs, however, asserted that the bones were merely those of camels and donkeys 
gathered by the monks in the desert. 

Sonnini found three priests “and a few friars” in the monastery; but some Coptic 
peasants, come to do penance,’ brought the total up to twenty-three. All ate together 
in the refectory, while one of the monks read aloud. Their food was of the poorest: “bread 
or rather biscuit made with the flour of lentils, lentils, rice... vile cheese, and sometimes 
a little honey." For this fare they were dependent upon collections and especially the 
charity of wealthy Copts at Cairo. Their dress was equally simple and coarse, consisting 
of nothing more than *'a sort of robe, a long, black shirt." 

Some ruins on one side of the monastery were alleged to be "the remains of the ancient 
edifice,"* and amongst them was a very deep well with steps to descend into it. 

From Baramíüs Sonnini took bearing to the other buildings within sight. The little 
“house of Maximus" lay to the E.S.E.,? the Syrian Monastery to the S.S.E., while very 
near the latter was another monastery (Bishói) lying S. by E.; a small deserted building 
erected by a former kasbef stood on the further side of the lakes, lying N.E. by E. 


1 Tischendorf (see below) also comments on the use of 3 Again see Tischendorf below. For the distribution of 
glass vessels. According to Butler (Ancient Coptic Churches, these eulogiae see Butler, op. cit., 11, p. 292. 
11, p. 38) glass chalices only came into use in the Arab 4 The chasuble: see Butler, op. cit., 11, pp. 173 f. 
period. But if we may believe the Coptic Martyrdom of 5 The sbamleb, or amice: see id., 11, p. 118. 
S. Epime (Aca martyrum, ed. Hyvernat and Balestri, 6 Probably Moses the Robber, Isidorus the Priest, and 
p. 82) the use dated back at least to the days of Diocletian. Arsenius (if his remains had been translated from Tura) 
For S. Epime, when ordered to produce the church vessels, were amongst the five unnamed. 
declared that they were of glass. Again, in the Coptic Life 7 When Benjamin lI visited the desert in 1330 mention is 
of Macarius of Alexandria (A.M.G., xxv, pp. 255 f.) the made of Anba Yüntab, Bishop of Abd Fellis, who “was 
story is told that Macarius miraculously restored a glass living in the Monastery of Baramüs for a penance"': see 
chalice which had fallen and been broken to atoms. This B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, fol. 522-5. Was Baramüs a 
vessel was still preserved in the writer's own day in the definite place of penance, and was this due to its association 
Monastery of Tashentosh at Tanis. with Moses the Robber, the most famous penitent? 

2 In this Sonnini was mistaken: see Tischendorf's 8 Again the suggestion is that the existing monastery 
report (below) and Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 11, is the Theotokos of Baramüs, not Baramüs proper. 
pp. 281 f. For the eucharistic spoon, see id., p. 40, and 9 It must have been situated near the present Salt and 
fig. 6. Soda Company's factory. 
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After a stormy parting with Mikhail, the Superior of Baramás, Sonnini went on to the 
Syrian Monastery which he pronounces to be in every respect better than Baramts. 
“From its name," he observes, “it appears to have been formerly the residence of Syrian 
monks, who have relinquished it to the Copts. The ancient Syrian chapel still remains. 
It is tolerably handsome and adorned with sculptures and paintings in fresco. . .. The Copts 
do not make use of this chapel, but have built another, after their own fashion, that is, in 
the form of a cross. In it is a shrine filled with saints, among whom Saint Marmarotous 
(sic. for Mar Marutha?) is the most revered.” Here, too, Sonnini saw the tamarind tree 
of Saint Ephraem, and heard the usual legend concerning it. 

Owing to the danger to which he was exposed from Arab robbers, Sonnini would not 
prolong his stay in the desert by visiting the remaining monasteries. Accordingly, he 
resisted the blandishments of the monks of Dér Anba Bishói, who told him of the body of 
a saint (Bishói) “as fresh and rosy as if alive." As he did not visit the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius, all he can say concerning it is that there were adjacent ruins alleged by the 
Copts to be the remains of the ancient monastery, but known to the Arabs by the name 
of “Women’s Castle" (Kasr el Banat). 


5. Other Eighteenth-Century Visitors 


The remaining travellers of the eighteenth century do not add much to our information. 
Browne, who visited the Syrian Monastery and another, which he calls that of Saint George 
(presumably Bishói), again dwells on the sparse and frugal life of the monks. He saw some 
part of the library of the Syrian Monastery, but mentions no further particulars of interest. 

General Andréossy ? has a note on the ruined fort which still exists on the northeastern 
side of the lakes (doubtless the building mentioned by Sonnini as built by a former kashef 
to repel the Bedawin). It was square, with round bastions at two of its angles, and was 
constructed with fragments of natron. From this building the Syrian Monastery was seven 
thousand four hundred thirty and two-thirds meters, while Baramüs was nine thousand 
two hundred and fifty-eight and one-fourth meters distant from the Syrian Monastery. 

In the general description of the monasteries which follows, only two points call for 
notice. First, the measurements of the tree of Saint Ephraem are given as follows : height, 
six and one-half meters ; girth of trunk, three meters. These dates show that the tree must 
be of a considerable age, but are not sufficient to make an approximation possible. Second, 


1 Le. Bishop of Tekrit, if Assemani was rightly in- Ms.in the British Museum (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., 
formed. But it is not impossible that he was Marutha No. cxxxvi) reading: "Saronz Monus [d Baron Thunis) 
the purchaser of the monastery, and that his identification Consul general Russe d’Aalexandri (sic) a fait le voyage 
with the bishop is due to confusion. dans le tesert (sic) pour trouver le templ (sic) de Jupiter 


2 Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, pp. 42 f. Browne amon.” a 
says he observed “traces” of a visit of Baron Thunis, the 3 Mémoire sur la Vallée des Lacs de Natroun (Description 


Russian agent who was secretly assassinated at Cairo. Can de T Egypte; Etat moderne, 1, pp. 279 Í.). The shell of this 
this be the writer of the indistinct pencil note in a Syriac fort still exists. 
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he states that the water in the Monastery of Saint Macarius was brackish, but that a well 
of sweet water existed four hundred meters distant from the monastery. 

More important is the number of the monks at this date. At Baramûs there were nine; 
at the Syrian Monastery, eighteen; at the Monasteries of Bishói and Macarius, twelve and 
twenty respectively; in all, fifty-nine. Comparison of these figures with Sicard's estimate 
made early in the century indicate a slight but distinct improvement in the condition of 
the monasteries. 

Besides a general reference to the mss. to be seen in the monasteries, Andréossy has 
recorded a peculiar superstition current in the neighborhood. When a Muslim in the Delta 
builds a pigeon house, he sends a letter, together with a present, to the desert monasteries. 
In return, the monks supply a written charm which, placed in the pigeon house, insures 
its prosperity.! 


1 Pére Sicard found what was evidently a collection of Mss.) in a pigeon house at Wardán, and burned them: see 
these charms (not, as is sometimes really stated, ancient Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, t. V, p. 53. 


CHAPTER V 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1. Von Minutoli and Lord Prudhoe 


HE first two visitors to the valley in the nineteenth century are hardly helpful. 

The Prussian, von Minutoli,! gives the Arabic names of the monasteries as 

follows : Said el Magarin (? Baramüs), Labiat? (Bishói), Ou Serian? (sic, the Syrian 
Monastery), and Aboumakar (Abd Makar). Minutoli declares that he entered none of 
them, finding the monks "'sehr roh und ohne alle Geistescultur.” 

Lord Prudhoe, who reached the valley eight years after Minutoli, has left no record of 
his experiences except a memorandum addressed to Cureton, dealing almost exclusively 
with the remains of the libraries seen by him.‘ The only fact of general interest noticed 
by him is that there were then “about twelve" monks at Baramüs. 


2. Robert Curzon’s Visit 
Robert Curzon, the best known of modern visitors to the monasteries, journeyed to the 

Wadi 'n Natrün from Cairo by way of Terráneh in 1837.5 
The first monastery inspected—Baramüs—was in a miserable condition: “two or three 
poor-looking monks” were the sole human (Curzon notices other species) inhabitants. The 
walls contained only ‘‘a good-sized church in tolerable preservation, standing nearly in the 
center (sic) of the enclosure," and some ruined buildings whose character is not stated. In 
the former the most noticeable feature was “several curious lamps. . .formed of ancient 
glass, like those in the Mosque of Sultan Hassan at Cairo": they were “in the form of 


large, open vases...ornamented with pious sentences in Arabic characters, in blue on a 


1 Reise qum Tempel des Jupiter Ammon, p. 195, and note. 3 Note the vocalization and cf. p.315 and note 4 there. 
2 le., El Abiad. A copy of the Gospels (Lindsay Library 4 Quarterly Review, vol. LXXVI1, pp. 51 f. For Prudhoe's 
of the Earl of Crawford, No. 13) has a note dated 1514 in information on the libraries see my New Texts, Appendix 


Which the monastery is described as "Known as Dér el 11, $3. hs: 
Abiad in the Wadi el Latran.” 5 Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, pp. 74 £i 
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white ground.” 1 The library situated in the kasr was “a large vaulted room with open, 
unglazed windows." 

From Baramáüs Curzon went on to the Syrian Monastery and thence to the Monasteries 
of Bishói and Macarius. Both were in a very poor condition, being “apparently ” inhabited 
only by three or four monks. Nothing in them (in his opinion) was noteworthy. Like 
previous travellers he saw “many ruins and heaps of stones nearly level with the ground, the 
remains of some of the fifty? monasteries which once flourished in the wilderness of Scete." 

Curzon returned, therefore, to the Syrian Monastery, where his successes in discovering 
first a valuable series of Coptic Mss. and then the Syriac collection? rendered him blind to 
all other objects of interest. “In the morning I went to see the church and all the wonders 
of the place” is all the notice he could devote to the building adorned by Moses of Nisibis. 
Perhaps the same preoccupation caused him to omit the number of monks then inhabiting 
the monastery. 

One fact of very real importance emerges from the stream of Curzon's lively narrative. 
In the southeastern corner of the monastery and close to the inclosure wall he found a 
flat-roofed building wherein dwelt a colony of Abyssinian monks. He was informed by a 
Coptic monk that "the monastery which they frequented in this desert has fallen into 
decay ; and they now live here, their numbers being recruited occasionally by pilgrims on 
their way from Abyssinia to Jerusalem." That the Abyssinians had once possessed a 
monastery of their own which had fallen into decay is an established fact*; and we may 


accept the implication that the brotherhood had dwelt in the Syrian Monastery since that 
date. 
3. Miss Platt 

In Miss Platt’s Journal’ which records her visit to the Wádi ’n Natrün in company with 
her stepfather, Henry Tattam, ancient mss. again take precedence of other considerations; 
and, as a woman, Miss Platt had slight opportunity allowed her for general observation. 
Nevertheless, she notices that in the Monastery of Saint Macarius there was, besides 
the church, keep, and conventual buildings, a small chapel which the monks believed to 
" date its origin as far back as the fifth century."* Moreover, she makes the important 
observation that “at the back of the garden-wall”’ were “remains of buildings still connected 
with the present monastery,” which suggested that the place had once been much more 
extensive.” 


In crossing “the ridge of hills separating the two valleys" the travellers saw “the remains 


E They had disappeared before the time of Butler's 5 As quoted in Quarterly Review, vol. Lxxvu, pp. 56 f. 
visit (1884) : see Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, p. 331. I have been unable to find a copy of the original (privately 
2 Le., the fifty “tabernacles” mentioned in the Hist. printed) work. 
Mon. which were, however, at the Mount of Nitria and 6 Possibly the Church of the Forty-nine (Esh Sheyükh) 
not in Scetis. is meant. But the existing building is comparatively late. 
3 For Curzon's discoveries of mss. see Excursus, $ 10. 7 Cf. A.A.C.M., 11, iii, $ 1. 


4 See pp. 368, 405. 
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of many convents," and were regaled with the customary legend of the three hundred and 
sixty monasteries which once adorned “the mountain and. . . the valley of Nitria” : of these 
the ruins of fifty were—it is said—still to be seen. 

Concerning the other monasteries Miss Platt has nothing of general interest to record, 
save that the monks at the Syrian Monastery numbered fifteen or sixteen. Tattam's 
second expedition to Egypt and his purchase of the Syriac Library is dealt with elsewhere.! 


4. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 


It was in 1843 that Wilkinson travelled to the Wádi 'n Natrün. The account of the valley 
which he has left, though far from ample, contains some interesting particulars which are 
not to be found elsewhere.? 

To the southeast? of Baramüs was a village named Zakeek, which had been founded 
twelve years before his own visit in connection with the natron works. This settlement 
occupied the site of “Colonel Leake's glass house" *—a building of stone regarded as 
probably of Roman date. Refuse and slag showed its original purpose. 

The number of the monks was seventy-seven in all; thirty to forty being in the Syrian 
Monastery, twenty-two in the Monastery of Saint Macarius, thirteen in the Monastery 
of Bishói, and seven only at Baramáüs. 

As we have seen,® Wilkinson erroneously attributes the founding of the Syrian Monastery 
to “one Honnes." He tells us, too, that the monastery was supposed by the monks to 
resemble Noah’s Ark.5 

Ruined monasteries (of Saint John and others) were to be seen about two miles south 
of the Syrian Monastery, and vestiges of yet more could be found here and there in the 
valley. About two and two-thirds miles southwest of the Syrian Monastery Wilkinson 
noted a small stone building of the Christian period." 

Near by the Monastery of Saint Macarius the ruins of three “convents” still remained, 
and about half a mile to the east of the same point were mounds of pottery, doubtless refuse 
cast out during the prosperous days of the monastery. 

In the Monastery of Saint Macarius itself Wilkinson notes only that there were many 
Mss., bound, and in good condition, though the ground was strewn with leaves and fragments 
of others which had been abandoned. 

If Wilkinson has little or nothing to say about the monastic buildings actually standing, 
his references to ruined structures are valuable. To these he adds some remarks on the 
vegetable products of the valley, such as rushes (“soomár”) and bulrushes (‘‘beerde”’), 


1 Excursus, § 10. visit to the Wadi ^n Natrün. Nothing is said of glassworks 


2 Modern Egypt and Thebes, 1, pp. 382 f. in the wadi in early or mediaeval times. 


3 Surely an error; the modern Survey Dept. Map, 5 See p. 316. P "e z 
1 : 100,000, shows “Zaʻagig (ancient glassworks)” about 6 The same assertion is still made by the monks. 


4 miles very slightly E. of due N. from Baramûs. 7 This has not yet been rediscovered. 
4 I have been unable to learn the date of Colonel Leake's 
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both used for mat making. Doubtless these, as well as palm leaves, played a large part in 
the old monastic industries ; and we may recall that one of the crying offenses of the ninth- 
century finance minister Ahmed ibn el Mudebbir was that he "demanded. . .the tax upon 


the rushes that grow in the marshes." 


5. Constantine Tischendorf 


The last of our witnesses as to the state of the monasteries at this period is the biblical 
scholar, Constantine Tischendorf, who reached the desert valley by way of Terráneh in 
1844. 

Like other travellers he prefaces his narrative! with a description of the general type and 
appearance of the monasteries, and fails not to observe that besides the four still existing, 
he saw “ruins and [? of] monasteries and heaps of rubbish scattered in great numbers 
throughout the district." Tischendorf deserves credit as the first to recognize, or at least 
to point out, that the existing buildings had replaced earlier structures. “Here and there,” 
he writes, “in the mural structure of the entrances to the cells and chapelries, we obtain 
a glimpse of the fragment of a marble pillar, or of a frieze (?), or some similar decoration.” 
It is only regrettable that he has left no detailed notes on such earlier remains as were 
visible. 

At the Monastery of Saint Macarius Tischendorf found fifteen monks, “all sallow and 
several of them of a sickly yellow; they almost all suffered in their eyes and the superior was 
totally blind.” This general ill health was ascribed to the conditions of their life in window- 
less cells, “dark chambers upon the ground-floor,” and to their diet, bread steeped in a 
concoction. . .of lentils, onions and linseed oil.”” Coffee and tobacco also were in use. 

Before sunrise on the morning following his arrival, Tischendorf attended Mass, which 
lasted for more than'three hours. His account of the confusion prevailing at the celebra- 
tion partly agrees with Sonnini’s contemptuous report. The reception of the Eucharist is 
noted as peculiar: “instead of wine they used a thick juice of the grape,? which I at first 
mistook for oil? The officiating priest took it out of a glass vessel with a spoon and 
shared it between himself and the deacon standing opposite him; he then scraped out 
the remainder with his bare finger, and licked it, and poured into the vessel and its glass 
plate some water which he and the deacon also drank. And lastly, with his hands still 
wet... he touched all the other brethren upon the forehead and cheek.” ¢ 

During the rite, Tischendorf stood with the monks outside the haikal “at the lattice 
of the main aisle (whatever that may mean) supported like all beside me upon a wooden 


1 Travels in the East, trans. W. E. Shuckard, pp. 45 f. For the concluding details compare the passage from Cyril 
2 See Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 11, pp. 281 f. of Jerusalem (IV century) quoted by Butler (ib.), who aptly 
3 Sonnini made a similar mistake: see p. 428. asks: "What other Church preserves in so startling a 
4 With this description cf. Butler’s (op. cit., 11, pp.291f.). manner the minutiae of primitive tradition?” 
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staff with a straight handle.! This is called the staff of Macarius, and is an attribute which 
always accompanies his representation." 

On the church or churches in the Monastery of Saint Macarius Tischendorf offers no 
remarks, save that there was a four-sided stone basin (Epiphany tank) “‘in front” of the 
building and a special oven for baking the sacramental bread behind the sacristy.? This 
bread is made in round loaves *'like a small cake of the size of the palm of the hand. ..and 
stamped at the top (on the upper surface) with many crosses. One is eaten at the altar 
and the remainder are distributed amongst the community after mass." 

The mss. fragments found by Tischendorf in this monastery are noticed elsewhere? 

From the Monastery of Saint Macarius, Tischendorf went on to the monasteries in the 
northwestern part of the valley. At Anba Bishói the only objects of interest seem to have 
been four monks and a blind abbot aged one hundred and twenty years.‘ 

The Syrian Monastery is pronounced to be the “‘handsomest and richest of all” ; yet 
the only feature selected for notice is the debated “grotto chapel” containing a picture of 
the Virgin reputed to have been painted by Saint Luke.’ 

Of the Monastery of Baramüs we are told only that it housed twenty monks, and could 
show the blackest and narrowest cells to be found in the desert. 


1 Again compare Sonnini’s description. On the staff of has been some confusion, or monks had been transferred 
S. Macarius see p. 197. Despite Tischendorf’s remark, the from one monastery to the other. 
staff does not appear in the ancient (VII-century) painting 5 This is the Church of Sitt Miriam which is distin- 
of Macarius from the Monastery of Apa Jeremias, now in guished in the official church list (Somers Clarke, Christian 
the Cairo Museum (PI. IV, A). Antiquities, p. 202) as “(the Church) with the Cave in the 
2 Sicard makes the same assertion which is challenged name of the Lady the Virgin.” Butler's severe remarks 
by Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, p. 297, note 1. (Ancient Coptic Churches, 1, p. 297, note 1) on Tischendorf's 
3 See my New Texts, Introduction, $ 6. reference are therefore unjustified. The alleged picture by 
4 Yet Wilkinson found here thirteen monks, and seven S. Luke is now removed to the abbot's house in Cairo. 


at Baramüs (against Tischendorf's twenty). Either there 
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EPILOGUE 


E have now traced the history of the monasteries in Scetis or the Wádi ’n 

Natrün (and, so far as possible, of the twin settlement in the desert of Nitria 

or Pernoudj) from its beginning in the early fourth century, down to the middle 
of the nineteenth, when some signs of a reviving prosperity begin to appear. In the course 
of the narrative we have seen how rapid was the rise of the monasteries under the impulse 
of a glowing faith and enthusiasm; we have seen how first barbarian ravages and then 
sectarian bitterness dimmed their splendor; how the benefaction of Zeno the Emperor and 
the intolerance of Justinian's nominee, Apollinarius, laid the foundations of a new epoch 
in their history—an epoch of material prosperity and pomp; how in the Middle Ages this 
tendency exercised its natural corrupting influence beneath a surface outwardly brilliant; 
and lastly we have seen the monasteries in their fall. 

That history is not ended yet. But the task of carrying on the record through the second 
half of the nineteenth century to the present day and of tracing the partial revival of the 
monasteries in modern times is one which cannot be attempted here. Much documentary 
material must be extant which can be studied only by an Arabic scholar and which is, 
perhaps, too confidential to be laid before strangers. Moreover, matters of ecclesiastical 
politics, controversies, even personalities are involved ; and on these it would be impertinent 
for the Western student to pass judgment. 

Everything, therefore, marks out the latest period in the history of the monasteries as 
a subject which must wait for some Egyptian scholar, who with the intimate knowledge 
necessary can combine impartiality, and who can exercise unbiased historical judgment 
without losing sympathy. 
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EXCURSUS 
THE LIBRARY OF THE SYRIAN MONASTERY 


1. Introductory 


E have seen that in the sixth century there was in Scetis a cell of Syrian monks 

possessing a library. This collection was destroyed almost entirely in the 

fourth sack of Scetis, and no new community was formed until Marutha of 
Tekrit (in the eighth century?) purchased the Theotokos of Abba Bishói from the Copts 
and thus founded the Syrian Monastery. Marutha and his fellows must have taken steps 
to form a library; but whatever books they may have collected perished (it is believed 
entirely) in the fifth sack of Scetis. It is therefore impossible to recover anything of the 
history of the library before the period of restoration in the third and following decades 
of the ninth century. 

From this epoch onwards the fortunes of the library can be traced almost continuously. 
Fluctuating apparently with the fortunes of the monastery itself, these may be divided 
into nine periods: from the ninth century to 1007; from 1007 to 1081; from 1081 to 
1102; from 1102 to 1199; from 1199 to 1292; from 1292 to 1480; from 1480 to 1518; from 
1518 to 1634; and from 1634 to the nineteenth century. 


2. The First Period: Foundation and Consolidation of the Library 


The first of the nine periods is by far the most brilliant. Its outstanding features are the 


foundation of the library and its consolidation in the ninth century, and its enrichment 
in the tenth. 

The foundations of the new library were laid by the Tekritan monks, Matthew (Mattai) 
and Abraham, who also rebuilt the devastated buildings of the monastery.’ The surviving 
books presented to the monastery or procured for it by members of this family rarely show 
the dates at which they were added to the library, but their chronological sequence can 


2 For the one Ms. known to have escaped see p. 319- 
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be roughly fixed from the following facts. In some mss. Matthew and Abraham alone are 
named; in others, Matthew, Abraham, and Jacob (at a date, apparently, previous to the 
restoration of the Syrian Monastery) ; in others, Matthew and Abraham alone (after the 
rebuilding of the monastery) ; in others again, Matthew, Abraham, and Theodore; in yet 
others, Matthew, Abraham, Theodore, and Joseph. Then we have the combination Abraham, 
Joseph, and Theodore alone, and lastly Joseph alone. From this we infer that Matthew and 
Abraham, the two eldest brothers, first became monks; that they were joined by a third 
of the family, Jacob, who died early ; that after the death of Jacob and the restoration of 
the Syrian Monastery Matthew and Abraham lived for a while alone, but were subsequently 
joined first by Theodore and then by Joseph, two younger brothers. And again, of these 
four brothers Matthew died first, then Abraham and Theodore, while Joseph was living 
as abbot in A.GR. 11*9 (8*8 A.D., probably 868 or 878). The benefactions of these brothers 
were therefore spread over a number of years. 

There remain thirteen volumes presented by or through the members of this family; 
a summary account of their contents is here given. 

1. Excerpts from the Pauline Epistles and various ascetic writings, such as the Paradise 
of the Fathers, the Testament of Ephraem Syrus, the works of Macarius, Isaias of Scetis, 
Evagrius, etc.! A note states that “ Mattai and Abraham, brothers uterine and spiritual. . . 
of the city of Tekrit, gladly gave this spiritual treasure for the profit of their lives... .(It 
was) completed A.GR. 1127 (816 A.D.)...in the desert of Maris (Southern Egypt) in the 
holy Monastery of Mar Michael...." In 816, therefore, Matthew and Abraham were 
monks in the Monastery of Saint Michael?; presumably they brought the book away with 
them when they migrated to Wadi Habib. 

2. Excerpts from Scripture, chiefly from the New Testament. The usual note? states that 
“Mar Mattai, Abraham, and Jacob, spiritual brethren of Tekrít. . .put this treasure in the 
desert of Scetis...,” and after generally indicating the period of writing (between 819 and 
830) by reference to three prelates then living, adds a prayer that “God might send His 
peace and quiet into all the world, that is, His holy churches and monasteries." This 
suggests that the date of writing was earlier than 827 when the Andalusians were driven 
out of Alexandria and peace in Egypt was restored. Since no monastery is named, it is 
probable that the Monastery of the Syrians still lay in ruins and that its restoration was 
not yet contemplated. 

3. The Book of Joshua,‘ presented, as a note informs us, “to the Monastery of the House 
of the Mother of God of the Syrians of Abba Bishói." The donor was Papa bar Duma of 
Tekrit, who was influenced by "'the great zeal of Mattai and Abraham, monks, brethren, 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pccui, p. 696. 4 See p. 310. 
2 The whereabouts of this monastery is unknown. 


5 Wright, op. cit., No. xvii, p. 12. 
3 Id., No. nccixxx, p. 762. . R p 
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of Tekrit." The Syrian Monastery, be it noted, was now definitely restored; but un- 
fortunately no date is indicated. 

4. First and Second Books of Samuel; given by Yakira bar Abbas of Tekrit through 
Matthew and Abraham. 

5. A Jacobite Lectionary? presented by George, son of Barni, of Tekrit, through Matthew 
and Abraham. 

6. A Jacobite Lectionary (Part I)? similarly presented. The general date of this gift 
may be gathered from the fact that Part II* of the same lectionary was presented by Bar 
‘Idai of Tekrit, who states in a note that he has appointed Matthew and Abraham as his 
“brothers” (or colleagues), and who is otherwise known to have been abbot about 851-859? 

7. The Works of Jobn the Monk, “the Seer of the Thebaid,” presented to the Syrian 
Monastery by Matthew and Abraham of Tekrit.* 

8. The First Book of Samuel, once the property of Matthew, Abraham, and Theodore.’ 

9. Jeremiah and Baruch, Ep. 1 and 11, also the property of the same three monks.* 

10. “Jerome,” Histories of the Egyptian Solitaries and Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus.° 
This book belonged to the four brothers, Matthew, Abraham, Theodore, and Joseph, 
“they who built and ordered this holy place"—and who gave it to the monastery. 

11. Lives and Anecdotes of the Ascetics from Palladius and Jerome” presented by the 
same four brothers. 

12. Selected works of John the Monk and thirteen Discourses of Philoxenus; once the 
property of Abraham, Theodore, and Joseph.” (The omission of Matthew implies his death.) 

13. A Book of Hymns for the Round of the Year? written by order of "Abba Mar Joseph, 
Abbot of the Monastery of the Syrians” in A.cR. 11*9 (8*8 A.D., possibly 868 or 878). 
Presumably the rest of the family were now all dead. 

Matthew and Abraham with their brothers were not the only benefactors of the library. 
Three monks, Isaac, Daniel, and Shalmun, from the Monastery of Mar Jonah in Maris 
(Southern Egypt) entered the Monastery of the Syrians (apparently very soon after its 
restoration) at a date between 851 and 859 when Bar 'Idai was abbot.? They brought with 


them a parcel of ten volumes, of which two are extant™: the Letters and Discourses of Jacob 


of Batnae,® and a collection of Excerpts from the works of John the Monk, Jacob of Batnae, 
Ephraem, Basil, Nilus, Evagrius, and Cyril, and from the Apostolic Epistles." 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. xxi. 9 Id., No. nccccxtir. 
2 Id., No. ccxx. 10 Id., No. DCCCCXLVI. 


3 Id., No. ccxxr. 11 Id., No. DCCLXXIV. 


4 Id., No. ccxxu. 12 Id., No. cccix, p. 247- Ry: 
13 For these facts see thelibrary note in id. No. DCCLXXXI, 


5 See p. 311. 
6 Id., No. DLXXII. quoted p. 310. ^ : 
7 Id; No. xxii. 14 Id., No. «xiv is a flyleaf only from a third volume in 
8 Id., No. xxxvi. N.B. Fol. 130 does not belong to this the series. 

book but to some other presented by Ephraem of Marak 15 Id., No. DCLXXII. 

through Moses of Nisibis. 16 Id., No. DCCLXxXI. 
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Though the age of Matthew and Abraham cannot be defined precisely, it seems to have 
been followed by a short period of depression, due, no doubt, to the troubles which beset 
the monasteries in the patriarchate of Shenüdeh I.! For the only further accessions prior 
to 875 are two, and those doubtful. One? is a volume of excerpts from Evagrius, John the 
Monk, Philoxenus, and the Metrical Discourses of Jacob of Batnae, presented by a certain 
Abraham bar John at a date later than 866; the second? is Part III of a Commentary on 
I Corinthians by John Chrysostom, written in 870 for Marcus, Marutha, and Athanasius 
of Ras‘ain,* living in Scetis. 

From 876 (by which date, probably, the monastery was fortified) onwards the accessions 
become continuous again. Five books were presented about 876 by a monk named John, 
two of which are still preserved: (1) a collection of Exbortations of the Holy Fathers aud 
Monks,’ excerpts from the works of Macarius, Evagrius, Philoxenus of Mabug, John the 
Monk, and Isaias of Scetis; and (2) the Acts and Catholic Epistles. In 877 a collection of 
Funeral Services and Funeral Sermons? was written for the monastery at the expense of 
a Tekritan, Simeon of the Monastery of Mar Solomon of Doluk, who also presented a 
Commentary, compiled from various authors, on the entire Old and New Testaments. 
A flyleaf?’ records a donation received in 879 through Andrew, Metropolitan of Cilicia, 
from his cousin, Aaron, a deacon. A copy of the works of Isaias of Scetis'? was given about 
886-887 by John, son of Abi of Tekrit; in 888 a work (title unknown) was written in the 
monastery itself for Joseph of Harran.” 

A noteworthy addition was made towards the close of the century,” when eighteen books 
were received from a certain Jacob and his “son” John who had inherited them from 
Simeon of the Monastery of Mar Solomon at Doluk; but only one? of these—an anthology 
containing the Lausiac History, the Lives of tbe Egyptian Solitaries by Jerome, Evagrius, 
extracts from Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, and the Plerophoriae of John Rufus—is 
known to have come down to us. In 893 a collection of Choral Services and Homilies was 
written in the monastery for John of Circesium ; and two years later the monks of a mon- 
astery whose name is lost presented the Homiliae Cathedrales of Severus of Antioch." 

Three more volumes acquired during this century are: the Metrical Homilies of Jacob 
of Batnae!* presented anonymously in the ninth century, the Works of Evagrius (frag- 


1 See p. 323. 12 This may be presumed since Simeon was alive in 877: 
2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pccLxxxutt. see above. 

3 Id., No. pxc. 13 Id., No. pccccxriix. Possibly two others are Nos. 
4 These three persons reappear in the early X century: Dcccc (lives of saints, martyrdoms, etc.) written by Simeon 

see below. the Priest of Tekrit and left at his death to the monastery, 

5 Id., No. pccLxxxv. and ncxxxi (Jacob of Batnae, Metrical Discourses) pre- 
6 Id., No. cxxvu. sented by Simeon bar Cyriac of Tekrit to the Church of 
7 Id., No. pxm. the Tekritans at Fustat. 

8 Assemani, B.A.V.C., t. 11, No. cut. 14 Id., No. cccvi. 

9 Wright, op. cit., No. Mxv. 15 Id., No. pcLxxxv. 
10 Id., No. DLXXVII. 16 Id., No. pccrix. 


11 Id., No. «xvi (a flyleaf). 
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mentary),! and a volume of Lections from the Pauline Epistles? The last two were bound 
(or rebound) by the Abbot John, son of Macarius, in 894. 

From 895-932 the accessions were very few; and once again the phenomenon is probably 
due to political conditions and the unsettlement accompanying the downfall of the Tülünide 
Dynasty and the subsequent invasion of Egypt by the Fatimides. So far as we know? 
the only accessions were: (1) the Book of Ecclesiasticus* presented by Emmanuel, Abbas, 
John, and Saliba, sons of Abd’! Bashar of Tekrit, in 906-907, when Moses of Nisibis was 
already abbot*; (2) a Psalter* written in the monastery in 927. 


3. The Additions by Moses of Nisibis 
In 927 Moses of Nisibis went to Bagdad in the circumstances already narrated.’ He 
turned the opportunity to advantage, securing as many books as possible, either by pur- 
chase or as gifts. With this object he seems to have visited not only Bagdad, but the other 
chief centers of learning in northern Syria and Mesopotamia—such as Ras‘ain, Tekrit, and 
Edessa. Consequently, on his return in 932 he enriched his own monastery with a collection. 


LIST OF BOOKS STILL EXTANT BROUGHT TO THE SYRIAN MONASTERY 
BY MOSES OF NISIBIS IN 932 A.D. 
1. Biblical. 
Exodus (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. 1x). 
Daniel (Wright, No. xL1). 
Gospels, Part of (Wright, p. xvi; now at Berlin = Sachau, Vereichniss der syrischen Hss., No. 63). 
Pauline Epistles (Wright, No. cxxxiv). 
Pauline Epistles (Wright, No. cxL1). 


2. Patristic and Theological. 
Aphraates, Works (Wright, No. pxx1x). 
Athanasius, Commentary on the Psalms (Wright, No. nxxx1). 
Festal Letters? (Wright, No. pxxx11). 
Oration on the Incarnation, with a Homily by Timothy of Alexandria (Assemani, B.A.V.C., 
No. civ; B.., 1, p. 612; Cod. Syr., virt). 
Basil, On the Holy Spirit (Wright, No. pxrvit). 
Ephraem Syrus, Hymns on Paradise and on the Nativity (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cx; B.O., 1, 
p. 565, Cod. Nitr., vin). 
Hymns on Faith (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cxi; B.O., 1, p. 565, Cod. Nitr., 1x). 
Hymns (Wright, No. Dxxxvili). 
Homilies (Wright, No. pxxxiv). 
Discourses (Wright, No. pxxx11). 
Metrical Discourses (Wright, No. DXL). 
Gregory Nazianzen, Carmina Iambica (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cv; B.O., 1, p. 612, Cod. Syr., 1x). 
Gregory of Nyssa, Homilies (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cvt; B.O., 1, p. 569, Cod. Nitr., xxiv). 
5 Wright, however, represents Moses as having entered 
the monastery at this date: on this matter see p. 337 where 
the text of the note is quoted. 


1 Wright, op. cit., No. pLxvil. 
2 Now at Leningrad: see Dorn in the S. Petersburg 


Mélanges asiatiques, 11, p. 199. 3 5 
3 In this sketch only those books are taken into account 6 Id., No. cLxxv1. 7 See pp. 337 1-. 
Which can be exactly or approximately dated. 8 According to Cureton, Festal Letters of Athanasius, 

pp. xxiv f. 


4 Wright, op. cit., No. ciiv. 
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Isaias of Scetis, Works (Wright, No. DLxxy). 
John the Monk, Works (Wright, No. pLxx1). 
John Chrysostom, Commentary on Saint Matthew (Wright, No. DLxxxv). 
Commentary on Saint Jobn, Part 111 (Wright, No. DLxxxvu1). 
Commentary on Saint John, Homilies 60-88 (Wright, No. DLxxxvil1). 
Commentary on d Corinthians (Wright, No. pxc). 
Commentary on II Corinthians (Wright, No. pxct). 
Commentary on II Corinthians (Wright, No. pxci1). 
Commentary on Ephesians (Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 69). 
Commentary on Thessalonians (Wright, No. pxcv1). 
Discourse on the Second Coming (Wright, No. pc). 
Homilies (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. ccuim; B.O., 1, p. 566, Cod. Nitr., xv). 
Homilies, with Ascetic Epistle of Isaias of Scetis and Homilies of Jacob of Batnae 
(Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cix ; B.O., 1, p. 612, Cod. Syr., x). 
Cyril of Alexandria, Homily on Saint Luke, Part 1 (Wright, No. pcx1). 
Letters, etc., controversial (Wright, No. Dcctvu11). 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Treatise on the Divine Names (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. ccuiv; B.O., 1, 
p- 569, Cod. Nitr., xxii). 
Jacob of Batnae or Sarug, Metrical Discourses (Wright, No. pcxxxv1). 
Metrical Discourses (Wright, No. pcxt). 
Metrical Discourses (Assemani, B.A.V.C., ccn; B.O., 1, p. 566, Cod. 
Nitr., xiv). 
Philoxenus of Mabug, Epistles (Assemani, B.A.V.C., cxxxv1; B.O., 1, p. 569, Cod. Nitr., xxvii). 
On the Incarnation and Passion (Wright, No. pcLxxv1). 
Severus of Antioch, Against John Grammaticus (Wright, No. pcLxXxxvi1). 
Against Julian (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. ccLv ; B.O., 1, p. 570, Cod. Nitr., Xxx). 
Correspondence of Severus and Julian, Against Julian, and Letter to the Monks 
of the East (Assemani, B.4.V.C., cxt; B.O., 1, pp. 569 f., Cod. Nitr., xxix). 
Peter of Antioch, Against Damian, Book 11 (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cvi; id., tom. 11, p. 71). 
Nonnus of Nisibis, Works (Wright, No. pccx1x). 
John of Dara, On tbe Resurrection of tbe Body, etc. (Assemani, B.A.V..C., No. c; B.O., 1, p. 576, Cod. 
Ecch., xvi). 
Catena Patrum, illustrating the Old and New Testaments (Wright, No. pece). 
Selections from the works of various Fathers and Doctors (Wright, No. pccLxxx1x). 
Selections and Extracts (Wright, No. pccxcitt). 
Patristica, miscellaneous (Wright, No. pccLx1x). 
Collection of Letters, theological and controversial (Wright, No. DCCLIV). 
Collection of Canons and Creeds (Wright, No. DCCCCVII). 


3. Historical, etc. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 1-v (Wright, No. DCCCCXI). 

Ecclesiastical History, 1-1x (Wright, p. xv: at Leningrad?). 

Dionysius of Tel Mahar, Chronicle (Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cLxi1; B.O., 1, p. 613, Cod. Syr., xin). 
4. Liturgical. 

Tropologion (Wright, No. cccxxxvii). 
5. Hagiograpbical. 

The Doctrine of Tbaddaeus, of the Apostles, of Simon Peter; the Invention of the Holy Cross, the Martyrdom 

of Judas-Cyriacus, the Life of Abraham K idunaya, etc. (Wright, No. nccccxxxvi). 
Lives, etc., of Saints (Wright, No. nccccxu1). 
Lives of Saints and Martyrs (Wright, No. DCCCCXLVIII). 


1. Patriarch, 578-591. 2 Dorn, Mélanges asiatiques tirées du bull. de V Acad. de St. Pétersbourg, 11, p. 195. 
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6. Unidenlified. 
a. Flyleaf recording a gift from the monk Ephraem of Marak, presented through Moses of Nisibis 


(misplaced in Wright, No. xxxvi). 
b. Flyleaf (Wright, No. mxix). 

Among those who presented books to the monastery through Moses the following call 
for special mention. 

1. The brothers Marcus, Marutha, and Athanasius of Ras‘ain, who gave Wright’s 
No. pccccvul. In the ninth century they were living in Scetis, and then made some ad- 
dition to the library, but at the time of Moses’ journey they seem to have been settled 
in Syria. 

2. Yakírá bar Sahlün was an involuntary benefactor. He entrusted Moses with Wright’s 
No. cccxxxvull and two other books for the Syrian Church at Fustat, but the gift seems 
to have been diverted to the Syrian Monastery in Scetis. 

3. Cyriac, Paul, and Thomas, sons of Yahye, who gave Zotenberg’s No. 69, Assemani’s 
No. cvin, and Wright's No. pxcr. Wright’s No. pxc was written for Marcus, Marutha, 
and Athanasius, named above, in 870 and by them given to the library. It was subsequently 
alienated, but was now restored by Paul, son of Yahye.' 

4. Isaac bar Abraham bar Dinara of Tekrit is the most considerable single benefactor 
known, since he presented Wright's No. pxxx1, No. DLXXXVIII, and No. DCXI. 

During the next twelve years there was only one considerable addition, a collection of four- 
teen books belonging to the deacon Haurán bar Dinara of Tekrit The only one remaining 
of these, a collection of Lives of Saints and Martyrs? was written at the Syrian Monastery 
itself in 936, when Moses was abbot, purchased by Haurán and subsequently presented to 
the monastery. It is a noteworthy fact that the Life of Jobn the Little in this series was 
translated into Syriac from an Arabic version'—a clear proof that Coptic was already 
losing ground. Only two other mss. belong to this period: a copy of the Gospels* written 
in the desert in 936, and a collection of Funeral Services given by Shabur bar Idurak in 
943-944. The latter is remarkable as containing the latest known reference to Moses of 
Nisibis.” 5 

4. Close of the First Period 

The thirty years or more which follow are blank so far as the library is concerned, but 

a renewal of activity set in under Abbot Saliba in the last quarter of the tenth century. 


We still possess three books, gifts of the Patriarch Abraham (or Ephraem), and therefore 
and a Commentary on the 


acquired between 977-981: two collections of Canons* 
Iso a copy. of the Metrical 


Pauline Epistles by Lazarus of Beth Kandasa.? In these years a 
1 See Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. DXC. 5 Wright, op. cit., No. cxx. 


2 Possibly an uncle of Isaac b. Abraham b. Dinara, men- 6 Id., No. pxiv. 


tioned above. 7Sep.»8. — 
3 Id., No. peccc. 8 Wright, op. cit., No. CCCXLVII, CCCLII. 


4 See Nau, Hist. de Jean le Petit, p. iv. 9 Id., No. nccxtv. 
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Discourses of Ephraem Syrus! was received. And other accessions in the days of 
Abbot Saliba were: a New Testament; a Psalter, the Works of Gregory Nazianzen (Part I),: 
of Evagrius and others,’ of Dionysius the Areopagite,* and a Sugitba on Simeon the Aged 
by Jacob of Batnae.* 

Reference must also be made to another group of benefactors belonging to an unknown 
date in the tenth century—the sons of Duma Shatir of Tekrit. To these the library owed 
a copy of Ezra and Nebemiab, another of I Kings,’ the well-known Hexaplar ms. of 
IV Kings and Daniel,” and a fourth book of which only the flyleaf remains." A copy of the 
Discourse of Philoxenus of Mabug,? written, according to Wright, in Scetis, also belongs to 
the tenth century. 

This brilliant period closes with a well-marked group of gifts presented by Abd ‘Alt 
Zakariya, Sheikh of the Tekritans in Egypt. These comprise: (1) a copy of the Old Testa- 
ment with Apocrypba;? purchased by Abü ‘Ali for the monastery at a date unspecified; 
(2) a Choral Service Book (Part 11) specially written in 1006 for the monastery by the scribe 
Yeshua of Hisn Zaid at the expense of Abû ‘Ali; (3, 4) a Choral Service Book (Parts 1 
and 11)* written in 1006 by the same scribe at the charge of the same Abû ‘All. 


5. The Second Period: 1007-1081 


No book is known to have been written in the Syrian Monastery or presented between 
1007 and 1081. The political events of the time once more provide an adequate explanation. 
The year 1007 probably marks the zenith of El Hakem’s persecution, which may well have 
brought wealthy Christians like Abd ‘Ali to ruin. And after the mysterious end of the 
“mad caliph” commerce and intercourse between Egypt and Syria (the main source 
whence Syriac books were derived) must have been seriously interrupted by the insurrec- 
tions which vexed the latter country.* Later on came the Seljük invasion of Syria; while 
in Egypt the Christians were persecuted by the Vizier El Yazüri (1050-1058). Famine and 
anarchy also ravaged the country between 1067 and 1074 and did not spare the monasteries 
of Wadi Habib.” It is not surprising, then, that the library, if not neglected, was not 
increased during this period. 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. px. 10 B.N., Fonds syr., No. 27. 
2 Id., No. xm. 11 Wright, op. cit., No. Mix. 
3 Id., No. crxvrri. 12 Id., No. DCLXXXI, p. 532. 
4 Id., No. nrvir. 13 Milan, Ambros., ms. B 21, inf.: see Wright, op. cit., 
5 Id., No. pecxxxvit. P. V, note. 
6 Id., No. ncxxv. : 14 Wright, op. cit., No. cccxxm. 
7 ld., No. rncrxiv. This was presented in the time of the 15 Id., Nos. cccxix and cccxx. 
Patriarch Philotheos, i.e., between 981 and 1005. 16 See Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 
8 Curzon Syriac: see id. p. x. pP. 159 f. 
9 Id., No. rrr. 17 See p. 354. 
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6. The Third Period: 1081-1102 


The restoration of stable conditions by Bedr el Gemált, and the prosperity enjoyed by 
Christians during the Armenian domination of Egypt were, no doubt, the causes which 
led to a short period of renewed activity in the library. 

A certain Denha, disciple of Lazarus of Arzan who dwelt in Scetis, presented or be- 
queathed at least two books! to the monastery, and a third? is known to have been acquired 
at about the same time (when Gabriel was abbot). In 1085 a copy of the History of Bar 
Sauma? was written in the monastery at the cost of Theodore, a priest, and in 1100 the 
Works of Jacob of Batnae were copied there,‘ at a time when John was abbot, Basil 
steward, and fifteen clerical monks were on the establishment. 

But the chief benefactor was a certain Samuel bar Cyriac. Five works from the hand of 
this scribe are still extant: (1) A Catena Patrum written by him in 1081 when a “monk 
or stylite" in the Monastery of the Theotokos “in Gazarta, in the region of Alexandria 
the Great.” (2) A Commentary on Revelations, written and bound in 1088. (3) A Jacobite 
Lectionary? written and bound in 1089 (when the scribe was still dwelling near Alexandria). 
(4) David of Salach's Commentary on the Psalms: (Part 1) transcribed in 1102, when 
Samuel is described as a priest and stylite at Nikiu, “not far from the desert of Scete and 
from Cairo and Alexandria.” (5) A Nestorian Lectionary’ repaired and bound at an un- 
known date. This scribe is the more interesting since he is probably to be identified with 
the Syrian “Samuel the Hermit in the cell at Adari” who would have been elected patri- 
arch in 1093 but for his heterodoxy.” 

This period must not be dismissed without reference to a general repair of the library 
which took place in 1084." This was effected by a refugee at the Syrian Monastery, Bar 
Sauma of Tela Mar‘ash, who employed himself in putting the collection in order. Most 
of the books (we learn) were in a deplorable state, their bindings being broken, their leaves 
detached and quires scattered all over the monastery. If Denha’s copy of Genesis, etc.,” 
above mentioned, is a sample of Bar Sauma’s work, his methods were not above criticism, 
for portions of three different mss. are there lumped together. 


1 Wright, op. cit., No. vit, containing Genesis, a frag. 6 ld., No. pncccLxxv. 


of Maccabees and I Baruch; Asscmani, B.O., 1, p. 561, 7 Id., No. ccxxv. 

Cod. Nitr., 1; B.4.V.C., No. xn, the Four Gospels (the 8 Id., No. nccx. 

latter was bound in the monastery when Gabriel was 9 Lie No. ccxLiv. 

abbot): 10 See p. 371- B 
i i 11 See Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 27; Pe 12 

qu cto E UM the date might be read 1080, but the earlier date is the 


3 Id., No. pccccixvir. 
4 Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. cxvi1; B.O., 1, pp. 563 f., Cod. more probable. ' 
Nitr., v. 12 Wright, op. cit., No. vil. 


5 Wright, op. cit., No. pcccri. 
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7. The Fourth and Fifth Periods: 1102-1292 


The revival just described was short-lived, and once more intervenes a period of stagna- 
tion—in this case lasting for nearly a century. Again the cause appears to have been the 
depression of the monastery resulting from external events. The Seljük invasion had 
presumably cut off the supply of books from northern Syria and Mesopotamia,' and this 
was followed by the Crusades, which barred the road between Egypt and north Syria, 
and by Saladin's Syrian wars. In Egypt itself there was the anti-Christian reaction which 
set in when Bahram was overthrown in 1037, and later the struggle between Sháwar and 
Shirküh complicated by the invasion of Egypt by the Crusaders under Amalric. 

The rise to power of El ‘Adil in the closing years of the twelfth century brought about 
more stable political conditions which speedily reacted upon the library. From a note in 
a Ms. from the Syrian Monastery? we learn that a considerable restoration of the monastic 
books took place in 1194. “In the year (of the Greeks) 1505, there came to this Monastery 
...a monk with many companions who was praiseworthy (?) in his chaste behavior. He 
deserves a good memorial, for he undertook much work in renewing and ordering these 
many books which were torn and cut by reason of age and use by the brethren. This 
brother whom we have mentioned repaired this book and about a hundred books that were 
torn and scattered: he made a multitude of their leaves into an ordered assembly and 
collection. And this great work that he did, none of those who came hither was able to do 
ieoa 

Possibly this unknown restorer was the monk Zakhe, described as the “oriental” who 
came from the Monastery of Mar Matthew and copied a collection of Histories of Saints 
and Martyrs? at the Monastery in 1199. The same monk with a recluse named John (also 
from the Monastery of Mar Matthew) presented several volumes to the library in 1209.‘ 

In 1211 Lazarus, monk and priest of Tür ‘Abdin, presented a copy of the Gospels* which 
he had "restored and bound and also overlaid and adorned with gold and silver, and for 
which he made a case wherein it should be placed." To insure the retention of this treasure 
by the monastery, Lazarus induced John, Bishop of Damascus (with whom he had come to 
Egypt on a mission from John of Antioch to the Patriarch of Alexandria), to write in it a 
special anathema against anyone who should dare to remove it. 

Eleven years later at least three books were written by scribes in the monastery,’ and 
in the same year a further restoration of damaged volumes took place. Our authority for 


1 For the effect of invasion upon the ancient book world that the dates given by Wright and by Zotenberg, Cat. 
see deSlane, Cat. MSS.arabes B.N., No. 181, pp.45f., where MSS. syr. B.N., No. 27, are correct and that the restora- 


the author of a compendium of theology states that seeing tions of 1084 and 1194 are really distinct. 

the Turks invade the country in the reign of Constantine 3 Wright, op. cit., No. DccccLxi. 

Ducas, and feeling that Christians would find it difficult 4 Id., No. «xxvii, flyleaf only. 

to procure books, he determined to compress into a single 5 Assemani, B.4.V.C., No. xit; B.O., 1, p. 561, Cod. 
volume all the doctrines of religion. Nitr., 11. 


2 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pcxxv. I assume 
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the latter fact is a note in the famous “Cureton Syriac,” 1 stating that “in the year 1533 
of the Greeks the books of the Monastery of the House of the Mother of God of the Syrians 
were repaired in the days of the Presidency of the Count, our Lord John, and of Basil, the 
head of the Monastery, and of our Lord Joseph the steward." The process of restoration 
was more simple than scientific: the lacunae in one ms. were filled up with pages taken 
from other copies of the same text, the remnant presumably being discarded. Thus the 
original text of the Curetonian Syriac is eked out with portions of three distinct wss.? while 
stray portions of the original have found their way into other volumes. 

Record is also preserved of books written in the Syrian Monastery in 1237 and 12393; 
and a thirteenth-century copy of the Works of Isaac of Nineveh,‘ made by Rabban Matthew 
when Joseph was abbot, possibly belongs to this same period. 

For the most part the scribes and donors who figure in the annals of the library are mere 
names to us; but now, about the middle of the thirteenth century, we find a diligent and 
persevering scribe, Bacchus, whose personality is at least once somewhat pathetically 
revealed. This monk makes his first appearance as a copyist in 1248,» when he is spoken 
of as “a feeble old man” who was aided in the preparation of a psalter by Rabban Habib. 
Codices written by him in 1251* and 1255? are also extant; and one of the latter contains 
the following solemn address by the aged monk to his brethren: "And you, my fathers and 
brethren, mighty host and assembly of chaste monks and priests and chosen solitaries and 
faithful strangers together with the honored Abbot—I, who humble myself, beseech you 
not to blame me for the weakness of my writing. For—God is my witness—I have not 
come short of my power; for I am very weak through age, my hands shake and my eyes 
are dim: long sicknesses have come upon me, and every day I ask for death. I beseech 
your goodness, be mediators between God and my weakness, that by your prayers he may 
be merciful to me and spare me....And pray for my spiritual brother Rabban Habib who 
serves me in the faith; and pray for my brother in blood, Rabban Sergius; and pray for 
my uncle Rabban Isaiah? who is dead; for he educated me and taught me. Praise be to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit for ever! And pray for Rabban Yeshua, the Abbot, by 
whose care this was written."* In spite of his age and infirmities the old man was able 
to complete in 1257 a book of Supplicatory Hymns.” But after this date he is heard of 
no more. 

Two more ss. belonging to this same period are: the Histories of Holy Men and 


Part vi, No. 32; Wright, op. cit., No. ccrx, a psalter. 
7 Wright, op. cit., No. Ccxxvill, a Jacobite Lectionary, 


Part 1. 


Women," 


1 Wright, op. cit., No. CXIX. 
2 See Cureton, Remains of a very antient recension of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, p. ii. R 
3 Wright, op. cit., Nos. cLxxx1x, a psalter, and cccLxxx, 8 Possibly Rabban Isaiah or Bar Duns v kem 
a series of commemorations. the scribe or donor of Wright's No. xv, a (? late) 
4 Id., No. pexev. 5 Id., No. ccvit. century MS. [ 
6 A slightly earlier reference to him, dated 1245, is 9 The version is by Dr A. S. Tritton. 
found in a Syriac Ms. written by Habib at the Monastery 10 Wright, op. cit., No. CCCCLXXXVII. 
of S. John: see Payne Smith, Cat. Cod. MSS. Bibl. Bodl., 11 Id., No. DecccLxi1. 
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written in 1254 in the Syrian Monastery by John of Sigistan for Rabban ‘Aziz, when 
Yeshua was abbot; and a copy of the Pauline Epistles, written by Behnam of Sigistan in 
the Monastery of Abba Yuhannan Ze‘ura (John the Little). This ms. also was completed 
in 1254 and presented to the Syrian Monastery. In 1264 the first two quires in a copy 
of the Four Gospels, prepared for Rabban Joseph, were written in the Monastery of the 
Syrians by ‘Aziz of the Monastery of Mar Matthew.’ 

At this point the impulse which had animated the revival seems to have spent itself; 
for during the remainder of the thirteenth century only two accessions are known to us— 
a service book* bequeathed in 1277, and a second (choral), which was written in 1292 
for use in the monastery. It is probable that a general decay in learning and letters had 
now set in; and if so, we may possibly assign to this period the following lament* penned 
by some solitary scholar: “We books are many, but there is no one who reads us. O what 
a great pity that we remain unused!” It is a significant fact that in the years with 
which we are now dealing very little attention seems to be paid to theological or patristic 
writings ; scribes are indeed busy, but in almost every case’ it is in the production of liturgical 
books, or copies of the Gospels, psalters, or lectionaries. Moreover, excepting the Gospels, 
presented by Lazarus, no books from northern Mesopotamia seem to have reached the 
Wadi Habib during this period. Doubtless this was due to the devastation of that region. 
In any case the Syrian Monastery is henceforward dependent on its own scribes for literary 
supplies. 

8. Sixth and Seventh Periods: 1292-1480, 1480— c. 1518 


The next two centuries (1292-1480) must have been well-nigh the darkest in the annals 
of the library. While we cannot definitely account for this, it is highly probable that it was 
the result of a series of adverse circumstances which brought the monastery very near 
to ruin. In 1301 and 1321 there were fierce anti-Christian outbreaks in Egypt; in 1348- 
1349 (as we have seen reason to believe*) the Black Death seriously affected the monas- 
teries, and at the close of the fourteenth century the conquests of Timür (Tamerlane) 
effectually severed Syria and Egypt. 

That the library was still used to some extent is shown by a note written in one of the 
books,’ stating that in 1319 a Bishop Abraham with certain monks from the monastery 


1 Wright, Cat Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. cxtvu. the Introduction to the Festal Letters of Athanasius but 
2 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 56, pp. 20 f. failed to understand a single word. 

3 No doubt identical with the ‘Aziz for whom John of 7 The only exception seems to be the Works of Isaac 
Sigistan wrote in 1254:see above. Monks of the Monastery of Nineveh noted above. For the Arabic version of the 
of Mar Matthew are frequently mentioned at this period ; Homilies of Jacob of Sarug, presented to the “ Monastery 
probably it was the famous monastery on Gebel Maklüb, of the Virgin of Abba Bishói of the Syrians" by Cyriac the 
near Nisibis, and the monks named were refugees. Metropolitan (Cod. Vat. Arab., No. xxt), though stated 


4 Wright, op. cit., No. ccccix. 

5 Id., No. cccixxiv. 

6 In Wright’s No. n.xxv: cf. id., pp. ivf. Wright also 
calls attention to the despairing note of a monk who read 


tobe a XIII century ms. (Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, ii, pp. 147 f.), 
certainly was presented in the XV or XVI century: see 
P- 452. 

8 See p. 401. 9 Wright, op. cit., No. pccccxxir. 
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of Natpha came to Wádi Habib. But the only book known! to have been written in the 
Syrian Monastery in the fourteenth century was the Ethics of Gregory bar Hebraeus? In 
1404 part of a work entitled the Lamp of the Sanctuary by the same author was copied, but 
apparently never completed there? This ceases to be surprising when we find that im- 
mediately before 1413 only one monk was left in the monastery. Yet in 1416 two Mss. 
were rebound by a monk named Jacob—a proof that some improvement in the condition 
of the monastery took place. 

Shortly before 1480 a marked improvement in the affairs of the monastery, due ap- 
parently to the initiative of John bar Sila (Ignatius XI of Antioch), took place*; and under 
the rule of Abbot Severus, or Cyriac, the library received fresh additions. In 1481 a copy 
of the Gospel of Saint John? was made for Cyriac the abbot; other Mss. were written there 
in 1482, 1483, and 1484.8 

One of the two volumes written in 1484 was copied in part by a priest, Moses, who was 
apparently the leading scribe at this period. Other works from his hand are dated 1489, 
1490, 1493, and 1499*; and in them he is described as the priest Moses of Mount Lebanon. 
His latest known work is dated 1501, when he wrote the last six quires of the Works of 
Isaac of Nineveh, a monk John being responsible for the remainder in 1516.” A note, dated 
1496, in a volume of Discourses for the whole Year records that Moses of Mount Lebanon 
read the book and translated some of the sermons contained in it into Arabic"; whence 
we infer that Moses was more than a mere mechanical copyist. 

The monk Abraham who in 1484 collaborated with Moses,” was also not idle. In 1492 
he copied a book of which a fragment only is preserved”; in 1493 he “repaired and bound 
the damaged part of these books" assisted by a monk named Gabriel.* Presumably, 
then, he carried out a fresh restoration of which the library must have been greatly in 
need. 

After an apparent pause of some ten years, a new effort was made by a scribe named 
John, who copied certain Homilies attributed to Saint John Chrysostom in 15125; in the 


tongues." Such a linguist may have executed some of the 

polyglot ss. peculiar to Wadi Habib: see pp. 366 and 369. 
9 Wright, op. cit., No. cccLxxxv; Zotenberg, op. cit., 

No. 178; id., No. 239; Wright, op. cit., No. ccccxcir. 

10 Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 568, Cod. Nitr., xx. Possibly 
Moses died in 1501 leaving the ms. unfinished. The “last” 
six quires are presumably so called from the Western point 

5 B.M. Add. 12143; and Milan, Ambros., ms. B 21: see of view: to the Oriental, writing and reading from right 
Ceriani, Trans. Syra Pescitto vel. test., p. 8. to left, they were the first since they contained the begin- 
6 See p. 408. ning of the work. 3 
7 Assemani, B.A4.V.C.; No. xvi. For a specimen fac- 11 Wright, op. cit., No. Dcccxxv, pP- 842 f. 
simile, see Tisserant, Spec. cod. Orient., Pl. 30 B. 12 See note 8 above. 13 Id., No. cccxcix. 
8 Assemani, op. cit, No. xxv; Wright, op. cit., 14 Note in id., No. MXXXIII. : 
No. cccc; id. No. cccLxiv, and Assemani, op. cit., 15 Zotenberg, op. cit., No. 192, p. 134- He is mes 
No. xxvi. The last was written by Moses, a priest, and called Jonas of the Monastery of Bishói (doubtless “o 
Abraham, a monk, for John, son of Ezekiel, “a man skilled the Syrians” should be added). 
in Coptic, Syriac, Arabic, and Egyptian (sic: ? Ethiopic) 
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2 Zotenberg, op. cit., No. 246, p. 201. 

3 Id., No. 210, p. 161. 

4 See p. 403. 
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same year he left a note in a volume of the Homilies of Cyril, and finished two other works 
in 1516? and a third in 1518.5 

It was in 1516 that the Abbot Severus, or Cyriac, then probably at point of death, made 
over his private collection of books to the monastery. This is recorded in the latter part 
of a long note,‘ written at the request of Severus by Gregory, Metropolitan of Jerusalem, 
who states that he wrote inscriptions in “this New Testament and also in many other 
books* which he (Severus) arranged that I should inscribe for this Monastery. He made 
them a sure and inalienable gift for the good memory of his soul....” 

The comprehensive anathema which precedes is worth quotation. After ordaining that 
no one may remove the book out of the monastery, Gregory continues : “ Whosoever dares 
to transgress these (commandments), whoever he may be, archpriest, priest, or other 
cleric, or layman, let his lot be with the despised Cain, let the leprosy of Gehazi cleave to 
him, let the halter of Judas be upon his neck, and let him be anathema, accursed, cast out, 
from the Holy Trinity....May he have neither pardon nor release until he return it to 
its place aforesaid.. . .Whoso destroys (?) this memorial in any way, let him receive double 
the curses and anathemas which we have written above. Amen." 

Abbot Severus was clearly the moving spirit in this revival; and as it begins with him, 
so it ended at his death (probably in 1517). But active as this brief period was, its products 
were again almost entirely liturgical; works of learning (by which we understand early 
Christian and Oriental theology) are scanty in the extreme. We conclude that for most 
of the monks in this age the only important part of the library was that which contained 
the service books in current use. 


9. Eighth Period: 1518-1666 

Besides the book written, as already mentioned, for John the Cyprian, a single Ms.* was 
bequeathed to the monastery in 1518, and no further item was added to the library until 
1539, when a Collection of Hymns,’ partly written by a monk named Moses, was acquired. 
Doubtless the decrease in the number of Syrian monks consequent upon the intrusion of 
Copts into the monastery, now seriously discouraged the production of further Syriac 
books. 

In 1580 a copy of Sem‘an ibn Kalil's Garden of tbe Solitary* was written in the monastery, 
and in 1607 Gregory Behnam of Jerusalem completed there his transcript of an exegetical 


1 Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. pncxm. He is 5 Other books once belonging to Cyriac, or Severus, are: 
here called John, son of Eugene, from the region of Nisibis. Assemani, op. cit., No. xvi (Gospel of S. Jobn); id., 
2 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 74; Assemani, No. xx (Works of Isaac of Nineveh) ; and Cod. Vat. Arab., 
B.O., 1, p. 568, Cod. Nitr., xx (begun by Moses in 1501). Lxxmt (Homilies of Jacob of Sarug). Doubtless careful 
3 Wright, op. cit., No. cccxcvi (written for John the search will add to this number. 
Cyprian, the new abbot). 6 Wright, op. cit., No. LXXXIII. 
4 Inid., No. Lxv (the Gospels and Epistles). Other books 7 Zotenberg, op. cit., No. 170. 
inscribed by Gregory are id., No. cccxcix (a fragment), and 8 Cod. Vat. Arab., No. xxxvii (Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, ii, 
Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. xxv (a collection of anaphoras). pp. 195 f.). 
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commentary on the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles: The last known Syriac 
accession was received in 1634 when Abd el Masth was abbot. 

Notes written in certain volumes show that even in these late years the library was used 
to a certain extent. Matthew, a monk from near Mésul, seems to have used some of the 
books: at least he has left a note dated 1585 in one of them?; another mutilated note bears 
the date 1618.4 But the most important of such records is a Karshüni inscription® in which 
amonk, apparently one Thomas of Maridin, makes the following statement : “I, the servant, 
entered the Monastery of the Virgin in the desert of Scetis, and I saw therein writings 
without number arranged without order (i.e., lying in confusion); and I began in love and 
dusted them and counted them. They came to 403 books. Also. arranged them in the 
tower of the fortress; and the date was 1935 of the Greeks (1624 4.p.).” Near as we are 
to the end of the lengthy history of this library such a statement is peculiarly valuable. 
Three years later another Syrian, named George, records that he bound a book,® and 
incidentally shows how low was the standard of learning among the monks at this period. 
His confession reads as follows: “I, the sinner, was a member of this Monastery of the 
Mother of God in the year 1938 of the Greeks (1627 A.D.) and I bound this holy book. 
And I did not know writing, because I was not a scribe, and I desired that I might write 
for myself the Gospel of Saint John, and I was not able, and I was very sorry. The Lord 
who said: ‘I do not desire the death of a sinner, but that he should turn and live, gave 
understanding; and I learned by heart all the Gospel of John.. .and three chapters of 
Matthew and two chapters of Mark, and two chapters of Luke. And I was comforted : 
and do not blame me." Surely no one will. 

The latest date at which the books are known to have been accessible was 1664-1666, 
when ‘Abd el Galil of Mósul, Metropolitan of Jerusalem, visited the monastery and wrote 
two notes in one of the volumes—the earlier in Arabic, the later in Syriac Huntington, 
who followed ‘Abd el Galil some sixteen years later, saw nothing except “an Old Testament 
in two large volumes written in Estrangele characters”? in the library. In the meantime, 
therefore, the books had been committed to the vault, where they were subsequently found, 


either for safe-keeping® or as mere lumber. 


10. Ninth Period: c. 1620-1850 


In the final period, which extends from the early seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
and therefore overlaps the preceding division, we have to record the dispersal of the library- 


1 Cambridge University Library Add. 3280. This note 7 Assemani, Op: Ae ake (ed. Smith, p. 68). 
is quoted above, p. 314, in connection with the purchase 8 Huntingtoni epistolae, Epist. by the monks lest 
of the Syrian Monastery. 9 Perhaps the books were hidden by 


2 Wright, op. cit., No. Dx, p. 390. they should be forced to part um eon E 
3 Id., No. eres d 4 Id., No. cccxcix. emas) to European lo cn yi toe 
5 Id., No. cccxxiv. 6 Id., No. LXXXIII. some similarly irresistible official. 
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The process was begun indirectly at a date earlier than c. 1630. For the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan contains two Mss.! purchased from the Syrian Monastery before 1634. 
At this period Gilles de Loches appears to have seen the library,? and it is possible that he 
may even have secured one or two volumes—perhaps the Milan mss. Another ms. had 
passed into the possession of an Armenian (?), Mirigian, about 1646 and had found its 
way to Aleppo, where it was acquired by J. S. Assemani in 1716. Yet another, the Works 
of John, Bishop of Dara, was once the property of Abraham Ecchellensis, who died in 1664.4 
Moreover, the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris contains four Mss. once belonging to the 
monastery which passed through the collection of Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV, and 
must have been acquired before his death in 1683. 

Possibly it was owing to the demands of Colbert's agents or others that the monks deter- 
mined to hide their books. At any rate, Huntington certainly failed to see them. It was 
Gabriel Eva who first made the existence of the library generally known in Europe. This 
monk, the abbot of Saint Maura on Mount Lebanon, had been sent by Stephen, Maronite 
Patriarch of Antioch, on a mission to Rome, and from there was dispatched to Egypt by 
Clement XI to ascertain the bona fides of John of Alexandria, who was then negotiating 
for the reconciliation of the Coptic Church with that of Rome.? After completing his in- 
quiries, Eva travelled in Egypt, visiting various monasteries, and on his return to Rome in 
1706 reported that excellent libraries remained in the monasteries of Wádi 'n Natrün 
wherein he had seen “Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic codices” nine hundred years and more 
in age. 

At this time Clement XI was endeavoring to enrich the Vatican Library and especially 
the Oriental section. Elias Assemani was therefore sent to Egypt and arrived in 1707 at 
the Syrian Monastery, where he was well received. The books were found apparently in 
the same small chamber in which Curzon and Tattam saw them more than a century 
later. “You would call it a cave, filled with manuscripts heaped and piled together hap- 
hazard," writes J. S. Assemani recalling, no doubt, his own experience. Of this literary 
treasure Assemani secured forty volumes*; but on his return voyage down the Nile, 
his boat was upset and the Mss., though ultimately recovered, suffered considerable 
injury. 

In 1715 the Vatican made an effort to secure yet more of the spoils of the monastery 
and dispatched J. S. Assemani to the East.? At the Syrian Monastery Assemani found some 
two hundred books, of which he selected one hundred for removal, but the monks would 


1 Milan, Ambros., ms. B 21; C 313. See Wright, Cat. 5 Zotenberg, Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., Nos. 27, 56, 74, 170- 
Syr. MSS. in B.M., p. v, and Ceriani, Trans. Syra Pescitto 6 See p. 453. 
vet. test., p. 8. 7 On Gabriel Eva and Elias Assemani, see Assemani, 

2 See my New Texts, Introduction, $ 6. B.O., 1, Preface, § vir. 

3 Assemani, B.A.V.C., No. ci. This Ms. was given to 8 Forasummary list of these see id., t, pp. 561 f. ** Codices 
the monastery by Simeon of Tekrit: see p. 442. Nitrienses." 

4 Id., No. c (= B.O., 1, p. 576, Cod. Ecch., xvi). 9 Id., Preface, § x1. 
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permit him to carry off only “a few." Assemani's real success was achieved at the Mona- 
stery of Saint Macarius where he acquired a priceless collection of Coptic Mss? 

The next traveller who mentions the library is W. G. Browne. “ I inquired,” he writes, “for 
Mss. and saw in one of the convents (evidently the Syrian) several books in the Coptic, Syriac 
and Arabiclanguages. Amongthesewerean Arabo-Coptic lexicon. Theworks of Saint Gregory, 
and the Old and New Testament in Arabic. The superior told me they had near eight hundred 
(sic) volumes ; but positively refused to part with any of them, nor could I see any more.” 

General Andréossy refers in general terms‘ to books on parchment and cotton paper at 
the monasteries, and actually removed some of them. But as he appears to have seen 
only Copto-Arabic Mss., he evidently failed to see the Syriac library. 

The visit of Lord Prudhoe‘ was more important for its consequences than for its direct 
results. While in search of “Coptic works having Arabic translations" in order to further 
Tattam’s Coptic studies, he learned that a lexicon of the two languages was at the Monas- 
tery of Baramüs; he also learned of libraries there and at the Syrian Monastery. On 
journeying to the Wadi ’n Natrün, he was shown the library at Baramüs, where he selected 
“a certain number of manuscripts" ; at the Syrian Monastery he purchased “a few manu- 
scripts (presumably Coptic) with Arabic translations." 

Ten years after Prudhoe's visit Robert Curzon made his famous journey to the Wadi ’n 
Natrün. So far as the library of the Syrian Monastery is concerned, the results of this 
visit have been wildly exaggerated. Curzon is popularly regarded as the chief despoiler 
of the monastery’; but as a matter of fact his acquisitions amounted to some eight volumes 
only, which were carried away in a pair of saddlebags. In the library proper he found “some 
Coptic Mss.," and was permitted to take away “three or four” of those which were on 
vellum,® with two imperfect Copto-Arabic lexicons of paper? Profiting by information 
previously received, Curzon penetrated into the vaulted room where the Assemanis had 
seen the Syriac books. This room he describes as “a small, close chamber vaulted with 
stone, which was filled to the depth of two feet or more with the loose leaves of the Syriac 
manuscripts...." Out of this mass Curzon chose four volumes? only which were more 


SET k of 
1 These are comprised in Assemani's list of Syr. Mss. Gospels written in 889 by Theod(orus) of Busîr, a mon 


« i". . 458, 
brought by himself from the East: see id., 1, pp. 606 f. the holy Laura of the great Abba s ud ds 
2 Sce my New Texts, Introduction, $ 6. and P. de Lagarde, Catenae in evang. egypti., pp. m f. 


1 7 7 t description. 
3 Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, p. 43- a correct de: i Lenis de La ds 


4 See p. 429, and reference there given. 9 Curzon, Vis na 
5 E Rabies LXXVII, pp. 51 f. cf. Cat. of Materials for Writing, p. 30, No. 36. 


6 Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, chs. vit and viii. 10 Curzon, Visits to Log pede eta. 

7 E.g. Falls (Drei Jahre in der libyschen Wüste, p. 89) Cat. of Materials for cu 2 Neen on these 
makes the absurd statement: “Lord Curzon (sic) erwarb etc.) Nos. 2-3 mgro duni x, note. Curzon's 
hier nàmlich 1842 (sic) ungefáhr tausend (sic) Hand- see Wright, Cat. Syr. M. ne i) Eel to have been 
schriften für das Britische Museum.” No. 4 (Lections for the whole yea Edessa by “Bacus,” 

8 Curzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, p. 85. written in 1230 at Beth ee the scribe Bacchus 
For these mss. see Curzon, Cat. of Materials for Writing, son. of Matthew, i.e. d» d m id But Curzon's 
P. 26, Coptic, Nos. 1-6; the “Nitrian” examples are not noticed above, before A SEN 
distinguished except No. 1. This is the Catena on the Four statement doubtless needs rt 2 
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perfect than the remainder. A fifth volume, so large that the monks hailed it as a box of 
treasure, had ultimately to be left behind. 

Early in 1838 Henry Tattam! visited the Wadi ’n Natrün in search of further material 
for his own Coptic studies. On January fourteenth he explored the Syrian Monastery 
and found in a “dark vault"—evidently that in which the Assemanis and Curzon had seen 
the manuscripts—‘‘a quantity of very old and valuable Syriac manuscripts." On this 
occasion Tattam purchased two Syriac volumes, but obtained four more before he returned 
to Cairo on the next day. 

On February ninth he revisited the monastery and secured “a large sack-full of splendid 
Syriac manuscripts on vellum” ; to these four more were added on the next day. These mss., 
forty-nine in all? were transferred to the British Museum on Tattam's return to England. 

Four years later the British Museum, having secured a special grant from the Treasury, 
sent Tattam to Egypt to secure the remainder of the collection. Tattam not unreasonably 
left the negotiations for the purchase to “the sheikh of a village on the borders of the 
desert" and to his own dragoman, but with unspeakable foolishness left the delivery and 
removal of the books to the pair. The natural result followed: Tattam secured a large 
part? (but only a part) of the whole collection for which he paid, the monks held back the 
remainder, and the “sheikh” and dragoman, we may be sure, took their share of the 
purchase money. 

The monks were evidently now alive to the market value of their books, and this may 
be the reason for the limited success achieved by Tischendorf, who speaks bitterly of the 
effect of British gold. The famous scholar mentions that he saw “in the third monastery 
(the Syrian). . .some Syriac, together with a couple of leaves of Ethiopic,"* but was unable 
to acquire anything of real importance. 

The British Museum, though it had received excellent value for its money, regretfully 
realized how it had been defrauded in the person of its agent, Tattam. For in 1845 Auguste 
Pacho, a Levantine, approached Cureton: with the news that a large part of the Syriac 
library purchased, or paid for, in 1842 still remained in the hands of the monks. With 
touching confidence the authorities intrusted the task of securing the remaining volumes 
to Pacho who “‘cleared” the monastery of every scrap of Syriac to be found there in 1847. 
Consequently the Museum obtained more than one hundred and seventy additional items.* 

But there were already indications that Pacho was inclined to play false. These suspicions 
were confirmed when in 1851 Pacho offered for sale to the Museum ten more Mss. which 


1 See Miss Platt's Journal quoted in Quarterly Review, in B.M., p. xiv, note. The Ethiopic fragments are perhaps 
LXXVII, pp. 56 f. those in Cod. Tisch., xum (Vollers, Kat., No. 1096) con- 
2 B.M. Add. 12133-12181. taining Psalms 1-v. 
3 B.M. Add. 14425-14739. 5 Forthepart played by Pacho, see Cureton, Festal Letters 
4 See Tischendorf, Travels in the East, p. 52. For of Athanasius, pp. v f., and Wright, op.cit., pp. xiv f. (which 
Tischendorf’s mss., see his Anecdota sacra et profana, completes the story). 
Pp. 65-68, Cod. Tisch., xi-xii. Cf. Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. 6 B.M. Add. 17102-17274. 
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he had withheld, and disposed of four more? in the following year to the Imperial Library 
at Saint Petersburg. 

Whether Pacho had defrauded the Museum to a greater extent than was at first sup- 
posed, or whether the monks had outwitted Pacho is uncertain, but in 1872 some thirty 
or forty more Syriac mss. were for sale in Egypt? That these also came from the Syrian 
Monastery is practically established by the fact that one of them, purchased for the Royal 
Library at Berlin by Brugsch, belongs to the series acquired by Moses of Nisibis*; the 
present whereabouts of these Mss. is apparently unknown.’ But in 1906 a single volume,* 
one of a group of four containing, it is said, a Greek codex of the Bible and Greek com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament, was purchased by Budge for the British Museum.’ In 
1921 fragments of Syriac Mss. were still to be found in the Syrian Monastery,’ and other 
indications suggest that the last chapter in the history of the library has yet to be written. 


11. Coptic Manuscripts at the Syrian Monastery 


Until the fifteenth century, when an Egyptian element first appeared, there can have 
been very few Coptic mss. in the monastery, and books acquired at and after that date 
are not likely to have been of great interest. The few exceptions, perhaps accidentally 
acquired, may be noted. 

In the existing monastic library (a small vaulted cell on the third floor of the kasr) there 
is a fine cotton paper copy of the Gospels’? written, as the Coptic colophon states, in A.M. 936 
(1220 A.D.) by Simon, “son” of the deacon Petros, “son” of John nanctagpr,” at the charge 
of the Archon Bartholomew, son of the deacon Abû’l Fatih (P?) (snesAqeog) Mansár, the 
man of the cell (wonn) of Abba Besa." At the end of Saint Mark’s Gospel there are good 
circular miniatures of the Four Evangelists occupying a full page. In the fourth Gospel 
the passage? relating to the stirring of the waters at Bethesda is (as usual) omitted. It is 
supplied in the margin in extremely bad Greek by a later hand, and the Coptic was finally 
inscribed below by a third and illiterate hand. 

Two other copies of the Gospels from this monastery are respec 


Museum" and in the Patriarchal Library at Cairo. 


9 This copy is apparently unknown to Horner. There is 
of course no library mark or number. I was allowed to see 
the book only for a few minutes. About a hundred other 


tively in the British 


1 B.M. Add. 18812-18821. 
2 For these see Wright, loc. 'cit., and Dorn, Mélanges 


asiatiques tirées du bull. de Acad. de St. Pétersbourg, 11, 
pp. 195 f. 

3 See Wright, op. cit., p. xvi. 

4 See Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Hss., 
and Wright, loc. cit., note. 

5 The British Museum authorities could or would give 
me no information. 6 Now B.M. Or. 6714. 

7 See Budge, By Nile and Tigris, 11, pp. 370 fe 

8 E.g., a complete quire (8 leaves) belonging to B.M. 
Add. 14586 (= Wright, op. cit., No. pcxxxin) where it 
should fill the gap after fol. 73 b. This is now in the Coptic 
Museum at Cairo. 


No. 65, 


volumes are piled on the shelves in a modern wooden press 
and I was not permitted to do more than glance at a few 
volumes, all of which were late. 
10 “The son of Staphri (Stauro-phori) P 
11 The “Red Monastery” at Sohag. 
12 S. Jobn v: 4- 
13 B.M. Or. 3381. 
stored in 1794. Cf. [Horner], 


Testament, 1, p. lxix. : 
14 Id., 1, P- Ixxxvii. It was restored in 1878. 
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The most ancient ms. known to have been found here is Catena on the Four Gospels 
written at the Monastery of Saint Macarius in 889 A.D. and acquired with two or three 
other vellum mss. by Curzon. The first of these did not properly belong to this monastery 
and was perhaps brought thither by J. S. Assemani.! One of the others belonged to the 
Monastery of the Abyssinians.? 


On the other hand, the polyglot Epistles at Milan; dating partly from the twelfth and 
partly from the fourteenth century, was the genuine property of the monastery, being 
“provided” by the steward, Salib (see Plate VIII), and written (in part) by a Syrian monk, 
Yuhanna of Amid.‘ 

From the fifteenth century onwards the ordinary Coptic liturgical books must have 
grown common. Copies or parts of ancient copies doubtless exist in the monastery and 
in European collections; but only one can be mentioned—the Anapboras of Saints Basil, 
Gregory, and Cyril now in the British Museum.* 

Lastly, the library contained several Copto-Arabic vocabularies. Curzon purchased two 
imperfect copies, but was unable to secure a third, which he left “in one of the niches in 
the wall" (of the library) ; at a later date it was bought for him by a friend (? Tattam) and 
sent to England.* 

12. Arabic Manuscripts 


Very little is known of the Arabic mss. here, though these, with the Arabic Mss. and 
fragments in the other monasteries, would doubtless repay the attention of an Arabic 
scholar versed in Christian literature. We know, however, that there is or was here a copy 
of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, discovered and published by Mrs Lewis and 
Mrs Gibson.” 


1 See my New Texts, Introduction, § 6, p. xxxviii, note 7. 5 See Crum, Cat. Copt. MSS. in B.M., No. 789. 
2 Id., Appendix 11, $ 7. 6 See Curzon, Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, p. 85, 
3 Cf. p. 366,-note 3, and [Horner], Coptic Version of the and Cat. of Materials for Writing, p. 30, Nos. 35, 36. 

New Testament, 1, pp. xvii f. 7 Ada mylbologica apostolorum (Horae Semiticae). Cam- 


4 Can he be John, son of Ezekiel, the man "skilled in bridge, 1904. 
Coptic, Syriac, Arabic, and Egyptian" (? Ethiopic), for 
whom Assemani’s B.A.V.C., No. xxvi, was written? 
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APPENDIX I 
Abbots of the Monastery of Saint Macarius 


Macarius the Great. 

John (disciple of Macarius: see Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. xvii). 
*John (slain by the barbarians). 

John (afterwards patriarch). 
*Macarius (contemporary with Severus: see p. 230). 

Daniel the Hegumen. 
*John (afterwards Bishop of El Borlos: see p. 249). 

John the Hegumen. 
*Zacharias. 

Michael (Hist. Pair., pp. 366, 475). 

Athanasius (Hist. Patr., p. 433). 

Menas (Hist. Pair., pp. 475, 495)- 

Paul the Hegumen (Hist. Patr., p. 598). 

Victor (Zoéga, Cat., No. x, colophon). 

Abraham of Coltha (Zo&ga, Cat., No. xix, colophon). 

Michael (Chael) (Cod. Vat. Copt., No. x1 = Mai, S.V.N.C., v, ii, p. 157, colophon). 
Anba George alias Daniel (B.N., Fonds arabe, No. 100, fols. 74°, 755, 934). 
Jonas “ Metran and Reis” (note in Barberini Psalter: see P.O., x, p. 217). 


* Presumedly superior of the monastery. 
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Abbots of the Syrian Monastery! 


Bar ‘Idai of Tekrit. 

“The monk Bar ‘Idai of Tekrit” (Wright, Cat. Syr. MSS. in B.M., No. ccxxul, p. 153, 
undated note). “The honored old man, the monk Bar ‘Idai, head of the Monastery” 
(Wright, No. pccLxxx1, p. 766, donor’s note dated 851-859). 


? Matthew and Abraham of Tekrit. 

* He (Bar 'Idai) appointed the monks Mattai and Abraham his brothers.? Each one who 
cries at them and lies in wait for them may know that he has transgressed God's word 
and every commandment” (Wright, No. ccxxu, p. 153, second note. See also p. 311). 
Joseph I (of Tekrit?). 

Wright, No. cccix, p. 247 (note dated a.cr. 11*9 = 8*8 A.p.). In all probability Joseph 
was one of the four Tekritan brothers Matthew, Abraham, Theodore, and Joseph (for 
whom see Wright, Nos. pccccxLur, pccccxivi—where they are described as having 
“built and ordered this holy place” ; cf. also pp. 310f. above, and Excursus, pp. 439 f.). 


John I, son of Macarius. 
Wright, No. DLxvill, p. 450. 


Moses of Nisibis. 

(1) Apparently abbot in 906 or 907 (Wright, No. cLiv, p. 97; cf. p. 337, above). 

(2) Erects baikal screen 913 or 914 (see p. 337). 

(3) Erects choir screen 926 or 927 (see ib.). 

(4) Mission to Bagdad, after 927 (Wright, No. pccLx1x; cf. p. 337, above). 

(5) Returns from Bagdad, bringing 250 books for the monastic library (Assemani, 
B.O., 11, pp. 118 f.). 

(6) Last mentioned in Wright, No. px1v, p. 394: “ Mar Moses, our glory and the orna- 
ment of the whole Church, the head of this Convent." 


Saliba of Arzan. 


Abbot under the Patriarchs Abraham (977-981) and Philotheos (981—1005) : see Wright, 
Nos. cccxLvii, p. 292, and DCLXIV, p. 516. 


1 For Theodore, superior of the Syrian community (not the care of Moses and Aaron, priests and directors of the 
monastery) in Scetis, 576 A.D., see Assemani, B.A.V.C., Convent of the House of the Mother of God..., of the 
mt, No. cxLir, and p. 320 above. Syrians." No date is given, but Moses may be Moses of 

2 Apparently successors: cf. Wright, No. cccxxn, Nisibis, and Aaron the donor of Wright, No. Mxv, p. 1196, 
quoted below under David. who presented the volume in 879. If so, Moses must have 

3 A note in Wright, No. nccxxxviti, p. 668, states that come to the monastery some time before the close of the 
“Ephraem the Stranger bound and repaired this book by IX century. 
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John II. 
See following. 


David. 

* Mar David the Abbot of the Convent, brother! of Mar John (may the Lord exalt his 
memory !), who was likewise Abbot of the Convent” (Wright, No. cccxxn, p. 268, scribal 
note dated 1006; id., No. cccxx1, note dated 1007). 

Gabriel. 

See Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 561 (dated 1081); and cf. Wright, No. wxxiri, p. 1197 (dated 

10—). 
John I1I. 

See Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 565, dated c. 1100. 
? Joseph II. 

See Hist. Patr., quoted above, p. 373. But it is not certain that “Abba Joseph the 
Syrian saint in the Monastery of the Syrians" there named was abbot, though this is 
probable. 

John IV. 
Apparently died in 1222: see following notice. 


Basil. 

Wright, No. cxix, p. 74. Note dated 1222 “in the days of the abbacy of Rabban John 
and Basil the Abbot and Rabban Joseph the Steward." 
Joseph III.” 

Wright, No. pcxcv1, p. 580. The note is undated but in a XIII century hand. 
Constantine I. 

Wright, No. pcxcvi, p. 580: “he wrote them. . .in the time of Constantine the Abbot 
(the former, not the latter, for there were two abbots named Constantine).” This abbot 
fled from the Syrian Monastery to that of Saint Anthony and died there: see p. 389, above. 
Constantine II. 

See preceding notice. 

John V of Beth Severina. 

Wright, No. Lx, pp. 38f. Cf. id., p. 1353- 
Yeshua (Joshua) of Zargel Castra. 

Wright, Nos. CXLVII, p. 94, dated 1254; CCXXVIII, p. 171, dated 1255; and CCCCLXXXVII, 
p. 380, dated 1257. 

Severus alias Cyriac of Mount Lebanon. 

Wright, Nos. cccxcix, p. 315, dated 1492; MXXXIIL, P. 1200, dated 1493: “ Mar Severus 
of Mount Lebanon”; Assemani, B.O., 1, p. 568, written 1501 and given to “Cyriac, Priest 
and Abbot"; Wright, No. Lxv, p. 44, dated 1 516: "Severus the Abbot" ; Zotenberg, 
Cat. MSS. syr. B.N., No. 74, p. 45, dated 1516: “Cyriac of Mount Lebanon, the Abbot.’ 


John V of Cyprus. 

Wright, No. cccxcvi, p. 314. 
? Moses II. 

De Slane, Cat. MSS. arabes B.N., No. 297, where a Syrian note states that the Ms. 
belonged in 1561 to the Syrian Convent of Saint Moses in Scetis (presumably the Syrian 
Monastery over which a certain Moses presided: but see above, p. 409, note 3). 


abbots is uncertain, but Joseph III may well be identical 


with Joseph who was steward under Basil. 
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1636- — 
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Moses III of Damascus. 
Wright, No. 1xxxitt, p. 59: “the noble priest and chaste monk, the head of the house 
of God, Moses of Damascus, the son of Salama.” 
“Abd el Masih. 
Wright, No. px, p. 390, reference dated 1634. 
Abu’l Farag el Barmawi. 


De Slane, Cat. MSS. arabes B.N., No. 320: Instrument of appointment of the Superior 
of the Monastery of the Syrians issued by the Patriarchal Synod of Egypt in favor of Abu’ 
Farag in A.M. 1352 (1636 A.D.). See above, p. 415. 


El Kommos ‘Abd el Kaddûs.! 
El Kommos Hanna Bishára. 

Subsequently consecrated Bishop of Abütig with the name of Matteos. 
El Kommos Tadaros. 


EI Kommos Hanna el Isnáwi. 
Now Bishop of Khartüm. 
El Kommos Maximus. 
The present abbot. 


1 For the last five names in this list I am indebted to S. E. Marcos Pasha Simaika. 
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APPENDIX III 
On the Coptic Life of Macarius 


The most ambitious account of the life of Macarius the Great is a Coptic Life, or encomium,! intended for 
liturgical use.? Sarapion, the fourth-century Bishop of Thmuis, is directly claimed as the author (or source) 
of this work in the title, “The Life of the great luminary...Abba Makari..., which was related by Abba 
Sarapion the most holy bishop of the Christ-loving town of Thmui, the disciple of Abba Antoni the Inspired"; 
and though this lemma may well have been added by a later hand, the same claim seems to be made in the 
body of the work when (in the account of Macarius’ first visit to Antony) the author calls himself “the 
unworthy Sarapamon,’’4 and declares that “we (sc. Sarapamon and Macarius) told the story of our lives 
one to the other." Similarly in his notice of Macarius' second visit, at the end of which Antony died, the 
author alleges that “we (Sarapamon and Macarius) took care of his holy body."5 

The document therefore claims to be the work of a disciple of Antony who was acquainted with Macarius; 
and the title identifies this Sarapion, or Sarapamon, with Sarapion the well-known Bishop of Thmuis. If this 
can be accepted as substantially true, then the Life has all the importance of a contemporary biography, and 
as such Amélineau? acclaims it. Butler, however, points out that Sarapion of Thmuis having died before 370 
cannot well have recorded even the death of Macarius, who lived until 390, much less the subsequent removal 
of his body from Scetis to Jijbér.’ He therefore regards the identification in the title of the author with the 
Bishop of Thmuis as a gloss,® but, while allowing for some additions in the extant version, accepts the Life as 
the work of a monk Sarapion, or Sarapamon, who was contemporary with Macarius and a disciple of Antony. 

There is, however, the gravest reason to suspect the authenticity of the Life as a contemporary document. 
For, first, it is highly probable that by Sarapamon, or Sarapion, the disciple of Antony mentioned in the text, 
we are intended to understand Sarapion of Thmuis, the one well-known person of that name connected with 
Antony; and second, the use of the first person singular on which Amélineau lays such stress? is in itself 
no guarantee of genuineness, or we should be forced to admit the authenticity of the Life of Maximus and 
Domitius by Pshoi,° or of that of Bishdi by John the Little! But it is internal evidence which makes 
the authenticity of the Life impossible to maintain. There are to be found in it (1) mistakes as to facts, 
(2) glaring omissions of which no contemporary would have been guilty, (3) anachronisms and evidences 
of comparatively late date, and (4) no indications that, apart from some element of local tradition relating 
to minor points, the Life contains anything substantial which cannot be traced to sources still available, 


such as the Apophthegmata. 


1 Edited by Amélineau in 4.M.G., xxv, pp. 46 f. from 
Cod. Vat. Copt., Nos. LIX, LXII, LXIV. 

2 At the head of the Life is the rubric: “(To be read on) 
the fourteenth day of Epép in the Sanctuary of Abba 
Makari to the south." 

3 A.M.G., xxv, p. 46. 

4 Id., p. 79. N.B. The Vatican Ms. Lix here uses the 
3rd person, and uses the form Sarapion in place of Sarapa- 
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mon. The two names seem interchangeable, for a famous 
recluse of Scetis, the undated Hegumen of the Monastery 
of John the Little, is variously called Sarapamon and 
Sarapion: see Synax., ed. Basset, Baremhat 5, p. 840. 

5 A.M.G., xxv, p.86. 6 Id.,p.xxvi. 7 L.H.,t, p.220. 

8 The identification is not found in the Syriac version: 
Bedjan, Acta SS. et mart., t. V, 205. 

9 A.M.G., XXV, P. xxviii 10 Seep.98. 11 Seep.ri1. 
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(1) According to the Life! it was only after the second visit to Antony and the death of that saint [Les 
after 356) that Macarius began to gather disciples round him in Scetis; but the combined evidence of the 
Apopbtbegmata and of Palladius shows that a group of followers had gathered round the saint before he was 
ordained priest (i.e., before 340).2 Moreover, when “Sarapion” asserts that he and Macarius “took care" 
of Antony's body; he falls into the blunder of identifying Macarius of Scetis with Macarius of Pispir* who 
with Amatas* actually buried Antony. Again, the Life represents Macarius as having been ordained priest 
before he retired to Scetis®; Palladius, indirectly supported by the Apophthegmaia, states positively that he 
was ordained at the age of forty, ten years after his retirement." And whereas Palladius most distinctly says 
that Macarius died at the age of ninety, and other sources indicate that he retained his activity to the 
last, “Sarapion” gives his age as ninety-seven and pictures him as having fallen into a state of great bodily 
weakness,’ though he was still able to rout the “demons” who attacked him. The author of the Coptic Life 
has therefore conflated Macarius the Great with Macarius of Alexandria whom Palladius describes as having 
reached “extreme old age,” as “getting on for one hundred years old and having lost his teeth,"? and as 
striving with the devil to the last. 

(2) The omissions are no less remarkable. No reference is made to the important relations which Macarius 
maintained with the monastic colony of the Mount of Nitria!°; Macarius of Alexandria is never mentioned, 
though his life was closely connected with that of his namesake"; and above all the most striking event in 
the career of Macarius the Great—his exile in the Arian Persecution of Lucius"—is totally ignored. 

(3) At least one serious anachronism occurs. We are informed that when Macarius visited the Wadi ’n 
Natrün in his youth, a heavenly being promised that he should beget spiritual sons who should be placed as 
leaders over the people. Now since Macarius is elsewhere!* entitled “Father of Patriarchs," the reference 
is clearly to the series of primates who were chosen from among the monks of Saint Macarius. This series 
begins!5 with Isaac (late seventh century) and Cosmas I (early eighth century) and only becomes continuous 
with Michael I (744 A.D. onwards). Again, events subsequent to the death of Macarius are alluded to in a 
way which shows they belong to a past at least comparatively remote. Such are the references to “the place 
where the Barbarians killed the soldiers"'!* (i.e., where Moses the Robber and his companions were slain in 
408), and to the removal of Macarius’ body from Scetis to Jijbér." Incidental expressions also point the same 
way. When the author writes, “They call this place ‘Abba Makari’ because he finished his life there,"!* or 
states that a certain well is called “the Well of Makari unto this day,"!? or that the place where the “ Little 
Strangers" died “is called the cell of the Romans (i.e., Baramás) unto this day,"?? or relates the parentage 
of the saints, “as we have heard from our fathers who were before us""?'—it is clear that he is looking back to 
events which occurred long before his own time. 

(4) The foregoing considerations should be sufficient to show that the Life was not only not by a con- 
temporary, but was a comparatively late work. The same conclusion emerges when we examine the subject 
matter of the Life. Of the salient facts there recorded, there are few which are not to be found in the A popb- 
tbegmala patrum; and the inference is that " Sarapion" compiled a large part of his work by writing up anec- 
dotes from a recension of this collection— possibly from the Paradise of Scetis.?? The obvious rejoinder, that 
the A pophthegmata relating to Macarius may have been culled from the Life itself or from some earlier (Greek) 
version of it, overthrows itself, for the sayings embedded in the Life are demonstrably secondary, adapted 
and modified by “Sarapion” from the sayings in the Apophthegmata patrum to suit the context in which he is 
pleased to set them. Two examples may serve to establish this. The obvious implication of Apophthegm xxx1?* 


1 Page 86. 2 See p. 66. Baremhát 27—" Rest in the Lord of our devoted father 
3 Page 86. Abu Macarius, Father of Patriarchs.” 
4 On the distinction see Butler, L.H., 11, p. 194, and 15 John I (V century) and Damian (VI century) are 
Migne, P.G., xxxiv, cols. 172 f. isolated examples. The former was a monk in the " askit 
5 “Sarapion” apparently equates himself with Amatas. of S. Macarius (see the Synax., ed. Basset for Bashans 4), 
6 Page 65. the latter a monk of the Monastery of S. John. 
7 See p. 65. 8 Pages 105 f. 16 4.M.G., xxv, p. 76. For matos (soldiers) in the sense 
9 Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, ch. xvin. of monks, cf. id., p. 65. 
10 See p. 66. 11 See p. 9o. 17 Id., p. 112. 18 Id., p. 89. 
12 See p. 79. 19 Id., p. 9o. 20 Id., p. 87. 21 Id., p. 48. 
13 A.M.G., XXV, p. 57. 22 On this work see my New Texts, p. xxiii, note 2. 
14 See Malan, Calendar of the Coptic Church, p. 25: 23 Migne, op. cit., Lxv, col. 273; see p. 64 above. 
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is that Macarius was an ordinary camel driver before he became a monk, and as such used to journey to 
the Wádi 'n Natrün (the sly insinuation that he used to steal the natron and was thrashed by the guards 
need not be taken seriously). “Sarapion” knew this anecdote, but gave it a new turn: Macarius was no 
common camel driver, but because he went with his father's camels to the Wádi 'n Natrün in order to avoid 
the society of his wife, the name “camel driver" was bestowed upon him.! This is ingenious but quite un- 
convincing, for in Egypt people are not and were not named after occupations which they do not ordinarily 
follow but take up merely for the moment. There can be no doubt that our author felt the anecdote in its 
original form to be derogatory to the dignity of the saint and ingeniously twisted it so as to serve his purpose 
by bringing Macarius to the Wádi 'n Natrün in his youth, while glozing over that element in it which offended 
his sense of fitness. Again, in Apophthegm r, Macarius himself relates that he fled to Scetis to avoid the 
demonstrations of the villagers when they had become convinced of his innocence: “This,” he concludes, “is 
the beginning of the cause why I came here."? But nothing so simple will content "Sarapion." Scetis must 
have been founded in fulfilment of a divine behest, and therefore Macarius did not flee thither on his own 
initiative, but had to be led to the appointed place by a “ Cherubim" who appeared to remind him of the 
vision revealed to him in boyhood.? 

To point out and compare all the matter which is common to the Coptic Life and to the Apopbhthegmata 
or other documents would require much space; but the instances just quoted are probably sufficient to 
establish that, so far from dispensing the exclusive information of a contemporary, “Sarapion” compiled 
his narrative from much the same documentary sources as we ourselves have to use. 

There remain, however, certain elements which are not derived from these sources, and prominent among 
them is the account of Macarius' parentage and early life. Can this be regarded as resting upon real tradition 
surviving at Jijbér, the saint’s native village? The expression “as we have heard from our fathers who were 
before us,” fatal as it is to the view that the Life is a contemporary work, favors such a suggestion; and the 
statement that the parents of Macarius were ruined and migrated to Jijbér at a time when “there was no 
government in their country”* looks like a genuine reminiscence of the conditions which must have ac- 
companied the revolt of Achilleus in 295, and its suppression by Diocletian. But if some genuine tradition 
concerning the family of Macarius was current, the account of the saint’s early life is almost certainly artificial 
and made to match his subsequent career. The exemplary boyhood of Macarius, as of other great personages, 
is too good to be true. His enforced marriage and the asceticism he showed too closely recall the more authentic 
history of Amoun® to be probable, and are indeed stock motives in Coptic hagiography®; the admiration 
provoked by his precocious wisdom and knowledge’ suggests that the author is merely enlarging upon the 
epithet marðapıoyépwv, which, however (as Palladius clearly implies®), was bestowed upon him by the fathers 
of the desert ; and the dispersal of his property before he adopted the solitary life® is suspiciously like an echo 
from the life of Antony. 


Another element in the Life independent of documentary sources relat 
Macarius in the Wadi ^n Natrün and to the origin of the Four Monasteries there. As we have seen else- 


where? there is good reason to accept the essential features of this account as representing the actual facts. 
Yet this admission by no means implies that here at last is something contemporary; the places where 
Macarius had dwelt and the origins of the earliest settlements would naturally be handed down in continuous 
tradition in Scetis, and that the author is merely recording such tradition (sound as it is) is made clear by 
his use of the formula “unto this day” in this part of the narrative. 3 
To sum up: The Life of Macarius is not by Sarapion of Thmuis and if the author was really named Sarapion, 
or Sarapamon, his mistakes, omissions, and anachronisms show that he was not only not a contemporary of 
Macarius but lived at some period far removed from the lifetime of the saint. The contents of the work lead 
to the same conclusion. Nowhere are there signs of contemporary authorship. On the contrary, the principal 


lates to the various habitations of 


7 A.MG., XXV, P. 59- 
8 Hist. Laus., ed. Butler, ch. xvir. Sozomen (H.E., 


1m, 14) directly asserts that Macarius was called so by the 


monks. 
9 See pp. 13, 62. 


1 A.M.G., XXV, p. 56. 

2 Migne, op. cit., Lxv, cols. 257, 260. 

3 A.M.G., xxv, pp. 72 f. 

4 Id., p. 5o. 

5 See p. 46. 

6 It recurs, for example, in the story of John Kamé: 
see p. 306. 
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incidents are derived from pre-existing documents; and for the remainder of the narrative we have some 
fragments of surviving tradition floating in a sea of pious imagination. As for the period to which the work 
really belongs, our only solid clue is the implied assurance that the remains of Macarius were at Jijbér? 
when the Life was written. This enables us to state that the date of production was earlier than 784 when the 
relics were removed to Elmi.? There is no evidence to help us to fix a more definite date. 


1 A.M.G., xxv, p. 113. 2 See Crum, P.S.B.A., XXIX, p. 302. 
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The Nitrian Rule 


Two early codes of monastic rules are extant! which claim to be intimately associated with the Mount of 
Nitria and with Scetis. The first, attributed to Macarius of Alexandria, enjoins the characteristic monastic 
virtues—charity, humility, submission, labor, observance of silence, and so forth. The second was drawn up 
by the Macarii, Sarapion, and Paphnutius? in conclave. First Sarapion deals with the cenobitic life— 
brotherly union, the authority of the superior, and obedience; Macarius then enlarges on the duties of the 
superior in relation to the monks, the office, the novices, and the entertainment of guests; Paphnutius 
follows with precepts on fasts, labor, and other such matters ; and lastly the other Macarius treats of relations 
between one monastery and another, of reception of the clergy, and of discipline. 

Since both of these codes were used by Saint Benedict? they are clearly earlier than the close of the fifth 
century. But do they go back to the fourth century, and were they originated by the great fathers of Nitria 
and of Scetis? It is quite certain that they cannot have been formulated in the northwestern desert of Egypt 
at so early a date. For (1) Palladius‘ explicitly states that the monks of the Mount of Nitria were guided 
solely by their own discretion and their own physical ability to lead an ascetic life; and (2) the rules are 
definitely designed for cenobitic life within the walls of a monastery (in the modern and popular sense), 
Whereas at the Mount of Nitria cenobitic life, so far as it existed, was certainly far less formal, and in Scetis 
it was a later development. Moreover, no early authorities mention or even imply the existence of any set 
code hereabouts. 

Now there appears to be no ancient version of these codes in any Oriental language*—surely a remarkable 
fact if the rules themselves are of Eastern origin. Pending a thorough and systematic discussion of the origin 
of the codes, we may perhaps regard them as having been drawn up in the West (possibly in southern Gaul) 
by men who, like Cassian, were under the influence of “ Nitrian” monasticism and, when formulating definite 
rules, sought the sanction of these great names. Possibly the rules really enshrine something of the general 
teaching of the Fathers to whom they are attributed, crystallized into direct and particular precepts. 

It is therefore only remotely that the two codes have any bearing upon the history of “Nitrian” mona- 
sticism. Yet if they are of Gallic origin, how eloquently do they testify to the influence of that type of 


monasticism. 


1 Migne, P.G., xxxv, cols. 967 f. Cf. Besse, Les Moines 4 Hist. Laus., ch. vu. ` 
d'Orient, pp. 80 f. (whom I have closely followed here). 5 A code of ascetic rules, alleged to have been given by 

2 Presumably Sarapion was he of the Mount of Nitria the Virgin to Macarius in Shiêt, is extant in two Arabie 
(Palladius, Hist. Laus., ch. vu), and Paphnutius was the Mss. at Rome (Cod. Vat. Arab., No. DCLXII, 2 et seq.) : see 
Successor of Isidorus in Scetis. Mai, S.V.N.C., 1v, ii, pp. 584 f. 


3 Besse, loc. cit. 
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Acclamations to the Great Saints of Scetis1 


(From the Theotokia, Curzon mss., No. 131) 


MACARIUS THE GREAT 


Hail, great Abba Macarius, lamp of monkhood, that wast a golden candlestick, brilliant beyond the sun. 

For thy soul shone in the heavenly Jerusalem, and thy body glittered in thine own church. 

Yea, we believe that thou art with us in spirit, soul, and body, and art become for us a comfort and a solace 
for our souls. 

So that we entreat thee as children of thy prayers; entreat the Lord for us that he may have pity upon our 
souls. 

Pray (God for us), my righteous lord father, our father the great Abba Macarius that He may (forgive 
our sins). 


MACARIUS THE PRIEST 


The dark caves wherein thou didst dwell, do testify of thee, Abba Macarius the Priest. 

How that thou wast worthy to stand before the Lord five days and five nights, whilst thy mind was in 
heaven, 

Singing praises with the angels and the heavenly hosts and the choirs of the saints, glorifying the Trinity. 

Pray (God), etc. 


[MACARIUS THE BISHOP] 


What shall thy people call thee, whom thou didst shepherd in purity and truth, Abba Macarius the 
Bishop? Shall I call thee angel, or shepherd, or martyr? These (parts) all thou didst well fill, in deed, and 
word of truth. 

If I call thee martyr, thou gavest thy head for Christ, Who was martyred for us before Pontius Pilate. 

The priestly-office thou didst accomplish and didst keep the faith, and wearest (now) the unfading crown 
of martyrdom. 

Pray, etc., Abba Macarius the Bishop. 


ABBA MACARIUS AND ALL THE SAINTS 


See, Moses the Black also is come into these deserts, wearing the unfading crown of martyrdom. 

The Forty-nine Martyrs, the Elders of the desert (also): them the Barbarians did slay upon the Rock of 
Piamoun. 

The holy Hilaria, the saintly Anastasia, the holy Aripsima, the brides of Christ. 


1 Translated by W. E. Crum. 
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All the sanctuaries which thou didst found, my lord father Abba Macarius, they shall not cease to bear 
fruit until the end of the age. 
Pray, etc., Abba Macarius and their (sic) cross-bearing children. 


ABBA JOHN THE LITTLE? 


For thou wast a shining luminary upon earth, O our blessed father,? my holy lord, Abba John. 

When by thy humility and thy angelic life thou didst hang all Shihét on thy finger, as it were a drop of 
water? 

And thou didst subdue thy body by severe exercises till thou didst become immune in the Day of Judgment. 

And moreover thou wast made worthy, my lord father, Abba John, to sit with the Apostles to judge thy 
generation. 

Pray, etc., Abba John, the revered Hegumen. 


ANBA BISHÓI AND ANBA PAUL 


Joseph the high priest of the great city Rakoti, the pure virgin, clothed with true humility, 

In the day of thy high priesthood did this great grace befall us—us the unworthy—namely, the coming to 
us of our cross-bearing fathers Abba Pishói and Abba Paulé, the shining luminaries, the two that became for 
us a harbor of salvation. They illumined our souls with their holy relics. 

Pray, etc...., my lords, fathers, loving their children, Abba Pishói and Abba Paulé. 


MAXIMUS AND DOMITIUS: 


Luminaries of the truth and great beginners of our holy Congregation, Maximus and Domitius; 

They in whose name the life-giving Trinity hath assembled us that we might walk in their footsteps and 
wear their holy habit; 

They gave unto us the promises written in the Gospel—even brotherly love, the perfection of all virtues. 

We hold festival in their Church, we celebrate their memorial, we give glory to the Trinity by day and 
night. 

Hail to you, O righteous ones! Hail, ye inspired! Hail, our holy Roman Fathers, Maximus and Domitius. 

Pray (to God), our holy Roman Fathers, Maximus and Domitius, that He may forgive (us our sins). 


MOSES THE BLACK 
The first of the holy martyrs who fulfilled (their course) in the mount of Shthét was our holy father Abba 
Moses. 
For he was a fighter, terrible against t 
By his great endurance and the pain of thet 
He went up to the heights of the Spirit int 


His holy name. : ; . 
He bequeathed us his body and his holy cave, that therein we might fulfil his revered commemoration, 


Whilst we cry out saying: “God of Abba Moses and those that met their end with him, have mercy on 
our souls," 

And let us obtain the promises which He prepare 
because of their love toward Him, 

Pray, etc. 


he demons. He stood upon the Rock in the attitude of the cross. 
orments he was endued with the unfading crown of martyrdom. 
he resting places which the Lord had prepared for such as love 


d for the saints that pleased Him from time everlasting, 


ABBA JOHN KAME 
d abroad and of thy perseverance unto the end, O our holy father, 


The perfume of thy purity hath sprea ; 
b #5 d were jealous of thy choice life. For through thy purity and thy 


Abba John Kamé. The sages smelt it an 
3 See Apophth. pair., Joh. Colob., xxxv1 (Migne, P.G., 


Lxv, col. 216). $ 
4 Supplied from the Psalmodia, Cairo, 1908, pp. 357 f- 


1 Psalmodia, Cairo, 1908, p. 354: “Abba Macarius” 
(sic) (Curzon Ms.). 

2 “O our father Macarius, my holy lord” (sic) (Curzon 
MS.). 
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stainless virginity the Lord caused to blossom a vine shading thy bridal chamber, a sign visible and testifying 
to thy angelic purity. 

Thy revered memory and (that of) thy virgin wife, the bride of Christ, is spread abroad throughout all 
the world. 

Therefore came those to thee that seek the Lord, O priest, O shepherd of Christ's flock. 

Thou didst teach them monkhood according to the order of the angels, thou didst offer them up, an 
acceptable sacrifice unto God the Father. 

Gifts of honor and crown didst thou receive from Christ the king. There didst thou rejoice with the saints 
in His kingdom. 

Pray, etc. 


THE FORTY-NINE MARTYRS, THE ELDERS OF THE DESERT 


The holy cross-bearers, athletes of Christ that were slain in our (sic) ? Shihét by the Barbarians. 

They passed their whole life in desert places, girt with Christ's strength against evil spirits. 

They cleansed their infirmities both of soul and body by rigorous asceticism and by tears. 

They clothed them with the orthodox faith by meditation on the dogmas of the Church's chosen teachers. 

Meanwhile (?) they were decked with the unfading crown of martyrdom by their true Ordainer of Conflict, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Pray, etc. 
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Mallahet Terraneh 23 

Mar‘ash 358 

Marea, lake, v. Maryüt 

Mareotis, lake, v. Maryüt 

Maria, lake, v. Maryüt 

Maris, desert of 310 

Maryüt 78 19 20 23 25 30 56n 253 
281 296 329 404 

Mauretania Caesariensis 151 

Mecca 274 

Memphis 4n 5 92 

Menáfiyeh 61n 
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Mesopotamia 338 
Metras, monastery of, v. Monas- 
teries 
Milan, Syriac codices at 417 
Misr, Church of 29 296 347 353 396 
401 
—, Church of, its elevation 388 
389 
— and patriarchal elections 347 
—, See of 158 355 357 358 359 
—, Synod at 340 
— V. also Cairo 
Mizàn el Kulüb, v. Wadi Habib 
Moeris, lake 35 
Mokattam Hills 346 
Momemphis 22 
Monasteries : 
Abyssinian 363 365 368f. 396 399 
400 403 f. 
Akfahs (Akfas) 359 n 
S. Antony 284 285 317n 389 390 
S. Anub 369 398 400 406 407 
El ‘Arabeh 67 399 405 
Armenian 366 f. 398 399 400 406 
407 
Athanasius 159n 
Baramüs (Maximus and Domit- 
ius), church built 99 
foundation of 98f. 
, the name 97 98 101 
103 ib. n 
restored 303 304 391 
succeedstoheadship 417 
mentioned 23 25 30 32 
34 35 38 96 231n 232 
272 279n 300n 333 339 
351 360 361 364 379 380 
395 406 417 419 420 421 
425 427 431 435 
Bishói, called the White 409 426 
founded i13 f. 
rebuilt 269 
restored 302 396 
mentioned 29n 9697233 
300n 316 320 333 339 
360 361 363 364 367n 
379 395 396 400 406 418 
419 420 421 425 426 432 
435 
El Bustan 367 
Cave or Caves of Abba Moses 
303 353 308 
Cosmas 294 
Dahshür 99n 
Elias 404 ib.n 405 407 V. also 
Abyssinian 
Epiphanius 259 
oftheFathers, or Mount Tabor 248 
Frontonius 43 
Harmanus, Abba 98n 
Jeremias 3n 112 
John the Black, v. Kamé 
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Monasteries: 
John the Little, dependent cells 
361 
, endof 408 
founded 109 
—, ordination at 
397 
—— restored 302f. 
—— still alaura 333 
mentioned 96 
97 106 110 113 
ib.n 248 285 
3o0n 319 329 
353 359 360 363 
369 379 380 387 
395 399 400 405 
417 418 420 
S. John at Antinoé 316n 
Mar Jonah or Junau 441 
Justinian 327 328 329 
Abü Kama, v. Kamé 
Kamé, attack on 339 
—— built fortified 328 
——, end of 407 
—— founded 306 
— mentioned 303 308 328 
329 333 340 n 352 353 354 
357 360 361 366 379 396 
400 405 414 420 
El Kuseir 163 164 n 
Lebanon, Mount 408 422 
S. Macarius, census of 296 360 
, chrism consecrated 
at, v. Chrism, Index 
Ill 
, churches at, built 
and dedicated 231 
271-274 300 343 
, clerical element at, 
depleted 385 
, decline of 407 
, dependent cells of 
361f. V. also De- 
pendent cells 
, Easter in 299 300 
322 326 350 3571. 
and elections 347 f. 
, fortification of 327f. 
, foundation of 104f. 
, laura 233 
, patriarchal seat at 
238 248 
and patriarchate 
350 
, patriarchs buried at 
322 357 381 384 
, primitive arrange- 
ment of 105 
— —, privileges of 238f. 
322 347 f. 350 
, privileges of lost 
394 407 


Monasteries: 
S. Macarius, revenues of 358 
, ritual peculiarities 


of 378 

, Site of 104 
subordinated to 
Misr 388 
mentioned 18 n 32 
383941809697 226 


ib.n 229 232 236 
247 252 259 266 
269 279 281 284 
287 290 291 295 
306 323 333 339 
340 351 352 353 
370 371 372 377 
380 382 393 395 
396 400 402 405 
417 418 420 421 
423 426 432 461 
Ab( Makar, v. Macarius 
Mary the Theotokos the Syrian 
361 V. also Syrian 
Maura, S. 422 
Maximus and Domitius, v. Bara- 
mûs 
Metras 221 n 254 
Mar Michael 310 440 
Abba Moses 303 304 361 406 
420 
Moses in Syria 409n 
El Muna (q.v.) 269 
Nahyà 21n 255 256 396 
Olives, Mount of 87 92 
Our Lady 277 
Pachomius 196 
“Patrician Lady" 244 
Paul the Hermit 12n 317n 390 
414 
Qennesre 321 ib. n 
Raithu 212 
Severus 351 
Shenüdeh 367n 
Mar Solomon at Dolük 442 
S. Stephen 426 
Syrian, Abyssinians in’ 432 
—, churches in 355 394 415 
419 420 424 429 432 
——, connection with Tekrit 
311 
—, Copts claim 414 
——, its date of purchase 317 f. 
—, decline of 402 f. 
——, earliestreferencesto 309f. 
—, Egyptian abbot installed 
in 415 
, Egyptians in 408 
library of 439-458 
list of abbots of 462-464 
nomenclature of 315 
purchase of 312 f. 
restoration of 311 
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Monasteries : 
Syrian, revival of 407 
——, strength in XII century 
385 
Syrians gone 415 416 
traditional origin 316 
— Virgin of Bishói 316 
mentioned 103 113n 114 
233n 235 301 303 307 316 
333 330 3400 341 358 360 
364 ib. n 389 390 393 395 
400 409n 420 424 429 432 
Tabor, Mount, or of the Fathers 
238 248 
Uriün, Abba 279 
Virgin, or Our Lady, of Baramtis 
233 304 395 308 399 406 419 
Virgin of Abba Bishói 232 233 
269 316 
Virgin of John the Little 232 399 
406 407 
Virgin of S. Macarius 232 233 
The White 367 ib.n 409 
El Zajáj 221 239n 288 V. also 
Enaton 
Ez Zuhri 365n 367 
Mésul 80n 320 ib. n 
Mount of the Natron 29351 V. also 
Scetis 
El Muna 24 25 26 253 258 272 ib. n 
289 
—, monasteries rebuilt 269 
V. also Cellia 
Munyat es Sakar, fortress 159 





Nafweh 351 
Najtj,v. Bijebtj under Dependent cells 
Natpha 403 
Naucratis 19 22 36n 
Nesterweh 351 
Nicaea 98 

——, Council of 46 
Nikiu 285 371 n 
Nile, worshipped 6 
Nitria, Mount of 4 15 16 and passim 
, advantage of position of 40 
Amoun found settlement at 
45 f. 
Anthropomorphic strife at 
125 f. 
Antony's influence on 55 
in Arian period 73-83 
attacked by Lucius 78 
in Byzantine period 257 f. 
coenobia at 172 
decline of 149 
description of 92 
final mention of 258 
foreign element in 84 
and Frontonius 43 f. 
or Gebel Barnüg, Mount of 
Pernoudj 18f. 
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Nitria, invasion of 77 82 140 

, monasteries 4 15 162141 92 
, the name 17f. 
relation of, to Cellia 169 
semi-coenobitic character of 
169 

——, simple buildings at 174 
——, topography of 17-24 

No, city 87 
Nome, Arsenoite 117 127 

——, Heracleote 13 

——, Mareotic 35 

——, Nitriote 22 

—— ofPemje=Oxyrhynchus 107 


UR) 


Oak, suburb of Chalcedon 143 

Oasis 151 

——, Greater 35 

—, Lesser 35 

— V. also Bahrtyeh, Dakhleh, 
Faráfra, Hibis, Khárgeh, aud 
Siweh 

Oktokaidekaton 149 245 íb. n 257 

262 

Olives, Mount of 87 92 

Oxyrhynchus 82 n 364 

, bishop of 151 





Palestine, 100 190 222 
Pamaho, mountain of 283 
Paris, Mss. at 358 454 
Path of the Angels 395 2b.n 418 
420 424 
Pathanon 270 
Peamu 39 
Pehóout, cell, v. Dependent cells 
Pempton 149 243 244 257 
Pentapolis 152 250 
Pernoudj, mount of 66 76 99 149 
Petra 37 124 156 304 V. also Karet 
el Mulük 
Pherme 36 157 
Phoenicé 55 
Piamoun, Forty-nine Martyrs buried 
at 38 
———, cave of 231232 
————, place of 39 
————, rock of 470 
, tower of 165 270 
Pihenaton, v. Enaton 
Pillar of the Devils 424 
Pisgah, Mount 157 
Pisidia 302 n 
Pispir 13n 15 16 55 74 212 
Porphyrites, desert of 141 
Pshati, v. Nikiu 





Quelzem, v. Clysma 


Rakoti 18 302 
Ras‘ain (Ra’s el 'Ain) 443 445 
Raven's Spring 404 


Rhamnis 320n 

Er Riyashat canal, v. Lycus 
Romania 106 n 190 

Rome 128 130 356 

——, sack of 162 
Rosetta 419 


Sâ, v. Sais 

Sa‘id 230 

S. Petersburg, Mss. at 457 

Sais 277 282 283 289 

Sakhá 230 281 285 

Sakkáreh 3 n 21n 112 

Saksik, cell, v. Dependent cells 

Salamis, bishop of 142 

Salt Lake, Little, v. Anaballous 

Samannüd 60 284 380 406 

Sanctuary of Benjamin rebuilt 300 

—— of Benjamin violated 377 
of Benjamin mentioned 
341 343 376 388 389 V. 
also ChurchofS. Macarius 

—————- of S. Mark 239 376 

— of Abü Shenüdeh 376 
of the “Three Children” 
398 

Sanjar, cell of 371 ib. n 

Scetis 4 14 23 25 27 60 76 8o 122 

152n 160 161 249 302 351 
375 404 and passim 

—, acclamations of saints of 

470-472 

advantages of situation of 41 

in Arian period 73-83 

charter granted to monks of 

268 

control of 287 

devastation of, foretold 153 

distance of, from Nitria and 

Cellia 30 

early history of 60 

endowed by Zeno 225 226 

in fifth century 150 f. 

foundation of 65-66 

Four Laurae of 259 

“Four Monasteries” of 96f. 

heresy in 228 

immune from persecution 41 

Macarius settles in 63 

monks self-supporting at 

184 

new monasteries at 303 f. 

nomenclature of 27 28 

organization at 178 

and Origenist crisis 150 

orthodoxy of 74 75 

relations of, with Mount of 

Nitria 66 

, religious observances at 185 

— restored 161 164 
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Scetis sacked 42 97 146 153 154 
160 162 164 249 297 f. 439 
—, ashrine for saints 292 
—, Syrian community at 319- 
320 
—, topography of 27 f. 
——  — Wádi'n Natrün 17 18n 32 
Scitium or Scithium, v. Scetis 
Scythopolis 142 
El Sedri, cell, v. Dependent cells 
Seleucia 100 
Serapeum at Alexandria 89 
at Memphis 5 
"Seven Monasteries," the 303 324 


361 
Shansa 112 
Shatnüf 296 


Shiét, v. Scetis 

—— , Rock of, v. Petra 

Shihét, v. Scetis 

Shumustá 315 ib. n 

Sigistan 390 

Sinai, Mount 327 

———-, anchorets of 208n 
Siweh, or Siwah, oasis of 36 152 
Sohag 367n 

Suez 158n 

Sumustá, v. Shumustá 

Syene — Aswán 88 

Syria 190 

Syrian Monastery, v. Monasteries 


Tabennesi 3n 56 74 75 

Tabor, Mount 116 

Taenia 35 

Tambok 246 249 250 ib. n 

Tanis 281 

“Tarik el Melá'ikeh," v. Path of the 
Angels 

Tarnát, v. Terenuthis 

Tarügeh 25 27 272 ib. n 391 

Teh el Barüd 21 22n 

Tekrit 310 311 312 443 

Tel Trügaih, v. Tarügeh 

Tela Mar'ash 358 

Terenuthis 25n 41 72n 153n 157 
184 187 243 249 250 261 262 268 
283 293 345 391 395 405 418 419 

Teroudjeh, v. Tarügeh 

Terráneh, v. Terenuthis 

Terránet Haráreh 23 

Tesé 107 

“Thebaid,” the 15 244 399 

Thebes 259 399 

Thessalonica 95 190 

Thmuis 86 134 284 

Tinnis 277 343n 360 364 

Tmai, v. Thmuis 

Tomb of Abraham and George 280 

281 396 307 398 V. also Bigeih 
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Tomb of Forty-nine Martyrs 244 
—— of Hilaria 364 

—— of the Patriarchs 397 
— of Thomais 262 ib. n 

Et Tris 4:8 423 

Troé 122 162 163 166 

Tükh en Nasara 270n 

Tuna 244 

Tür Abdin 389 

Tura 164n 


Upper Egypt 310n 


Valley of the Kings 404 

—— of the Natrün 404 

Vatican Library, Mss. at 316 319 
345 355n 362 373n 374 375n 
394. n 422 426 454 


Wádi Abd Makar 38 
Wadi Habib 32 60 253 375 and pas- 


sim 

a Makrizi’s account 
of 404 

y monasteries of 269 
272 298 303 377 
400 

5 monks of, appeal 
against taxation 
290 


; monks of, and pa- 
triarchal elections 


347 

$ origin of name of 
274 404 

^ patriarchal seat 
237 


———, relics at 363-364 

—— V. also Scetis 
Wadi n Natrün 24 32 and passim 

== confused with Ni- 


tria 1722 
j deplorable condi- 
tion of 320 
3 monasteries of 208 
5 monasteries of, de- 


stroyed 297 298 
———, polyglot Mss. from 
366 ib. n 
V. also Scetis and 
Wadi Habib 
Wardan 423 
Wasim 117n 119 
Waterless River 419 7b.n 420 421 
426 
Well of Abba Makari 104 


Za'agig 404n 
El Zajáj, v. Enaton 


'Abbásside forces 337 
Abbots, lists of 461—464 
Absolution, the 395 397 
Abstinence 110 261 
Abyssinian monks 399 400 406 432 
Abyssinians, monastery of, v. Index 
I] 
Acclamations to saints of Scetis 
295 470-472 
Agape 163 ib. n 187 ib. n 210-213 
Agriculture 262 V. also Gardening 
'Alide uprising 327 
Aloes 375n 
Alphabet, Armenian 369n 
Altar for consecration of Chrism 
375 
——, service of 378 
— -slabs, marble 418 
— tray, inscription on 368n 
Analabus 196 ib.n 204 206 
Anarchy 337 446 
Anathemas written in books 448 452 
Anchoretic life, demands of 169 
Anchorets 11 12 15ib.n 24 168 
169 181 194n 197 204 207 f. 
Andalusians 296 310 440 
Angels 37 43 61 62 80 99 107 112 
113 126 159 165 193 230 
251 270 276 280 281 306 
307 375 
——, Path of the, v. Index II 
Anthropomorphism 40 92 110 125- 
144 150 ib. n 187 
Antonian system, v. Monasticism 
Ants, white 395 406 
Aphthartodocetae, sect of 228 240 n 
Apostolic succession 191 
Apples 203 205 
Arab Conquest 240 265 268 287 321 
350 358 
Arabic, church use of 378 
Arabs 297 325 f. 345 
——, early attitude of, to mona- 
steries 265 


III. 
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Arian controversy 40 

—— Persecution, v. Persecution 

Arianism 73 83 

Arians 73 ib. n 

Armenian Church 355 

Armenians, monastery of, v. Index I1 

, specially favored 317357 

Arrows 194 

Art, works of 321 

Asceticism and ascetics, Christian 9 
IO 11 13 41 48 

, pre-Christian 4-9 

Askim 405 V. also Girdle 

Asps 57 93 

Augustalius, the, of Alexandria 79 

Austerities 85 201 425 

Auxoriani, the 151 155 

Avarice 276 387 

Axes 215 








Bacillus prodigiosus 323 n 

Backsliding monks 192 377 

Bakeries 173 174 188 202 

Bakhshish 341 349 

Balalis 216 

Baptism 80 

Barbarians 65 78 151 ib.n 152 154 
155 157 158 162 163 164 165 187 
223 242 249 250 252 270 275f. 
300 325 401 436 

Barley 385 

Barsanuphian heretics 258 289 

Baskets and basket-making, process 

of 198 199 

mentioned 33 63 65 72 76 

99 110 124 157n 177 184 

188 198205 213 214 215 243 

261 262 324n 329n 

Bathing 85 

, Feast of the 99n 372 

Beans 206 385 421 423 

Bedding 204 îb. n 

Beds 215 

Bell 425 
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Bible, reading of 378 
Bigotry 70 247 
Bishop and bishops 6on 61 79 86 
88 92 ib. n 107 136n 137 139 229 
238 240 284 320 n 323 324 326 336 
338 344 345 347 ib. n 348 349 357 
371 374 376 377 383 396 397 
Bishoprics, sale of 344 
Bit in priest's mouth. 276 
Black Death 401 450 
Blemmyes, the 152 164n 
Blindness 434 435 
Body robe 195 
Bohairic name for Nitria 18 
Bolsters 204 215 
Books 174 193 195 272 337 338 340 
352 355 358 389 390 392 
401 403 422 425 426 427 
——, anathemas in 448 452 
——, destruction of 140 ib. n 321 
— as evidence for history of 
Syrian Monastery 310 311 
312 ib. n 313 316 318 ib. n 
320 337 338ib.n 389 390 
403 407 408 409 415 
——, parchment 215 
——, rare 418 
—, repair of 358 
—  fromSyrian Monastery 439f. 
—— V. also Libraries 
Bookcases 215 
Boys 154 193 
Branding of monks 288 289 
Bread 6 7 13 ib. n 46 51 57 76 85 
93 94 130 173 177 184 202 
207 211 261 421 425 428 434 
——, abstention from 203 253 
—, eucharistic 352 405 423 428 
435 
— and salt 13 94 202 207 
Bribery 136 140 
Bricks 93 214 
Brother, term used by Károxot 5 
Building stone 328 


Buildings, communal 174 177 186 
Burial office 397 


Cabbage 56 
Cakes 173 
Calendar of Abt’! Barakat 322n 
, Coptic 322n 
————, Jacobite 103 
of monastery of S. Ma- 
carius 379 n 
Calf, wild 33n 
Camels 31 43 44 152 153 184 325 
335 
Canal 19 20 92 
Cancer 58 
Candles 243 376 
Cannibals 152 n 
Canons, apostolic 378 
of Benjamin 273 274 388 
Canopy 376 396 
Cap, monkish 405 V. also Cowl 
Cariopbyllon 375 n 
Cassia 375 n 
Cattle 56 301 
Caves 12 22n 31 34 38 39 65 299 
340 359 
Cells 5 15 ib. n 19 22 n 24 26 30 46 
49 57 93 105 120n 169 178 
181 186 197 232 n 259 267 269 
270 280 282 296 297 300 316 
320 321 328 333 339 n 361 362 
363 397 423 V. also Index II 
—, furniture of 214 
—, restoration of 288 
—, two domed 214 
Cemetery, monastic 396 
Cenobites 11 15 169 207 
Cenobitic life, demands of 169 
Censers 272 376 398 
“Chalcedonians” 221 222 236 266 
294 
Chalices 230 248 382 
, glass 428n 
Chapter, monastic 116 171 V. also 
Council of fathers 
Charity 173 174 
Charms 4307b.n 
Charters, monastic 268 385 405 
Chasuble 376 378 
Cheese 428 
Cherubim, guide of Macarius 28 63 
64 104 119 293 398 
467 
, ritualistic 376 396 398 
ib. n 
, road of the 38 
Chests containing Mss. 423 
Chick-peas 203 
Children at monasteries 193 
Chrism, consecration of 238 239 339 
350 358 381 387 389 394 
396 397 407 
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Chrism, the ceremony 374-377 
, ingredients of 375 n 
, last recorded 401 
, use of 273 
Christianity, decline of 402 
Christians massacred by Jews 147 
Church, The 10 t1 40 
————— , of Alexandria, v. Alex- 
andria, Index II 
, corruption of 343 
, ofMisr,v. Misr, Index 
Il 
Churches, building of 99 177 180 
223 231 266 300 301 397 
burnt 297 298 
closed 394 
dedication of 424n 
destruction of 97 157 297 
345 381 
rebuilt 300 
repaired 300 397 
ruined 300 423 
sale of 314 335 
separate 257 
sick taken into 61n 155 
180 
stormed 229 
and towers 232 234 
various uses of 187 
Cinnamon 375n 
Cistern as hiding place 140 
Clay 50 
Clergy 77 81 176 181 347 348 349 
Clothing 12 135 173n 
Codices 181 199 358 421 
, Syriac 310 316 317 n 319 
390 
Coenobiarchs 171 
Coenobium 11 15 45 69 121 169 173 
183 186 201 207 213 
Coffee 425 434 
Coffins 405 424 
Cohort of Chamavi 38 
Coins 306 
Collar, wooden 79 131 
College, priestly 170 
Colobium 195 196 336 
Colossus of Serapis destroyed 89 
Comets 354 
Communion, v. Holy Communion 
Concordat of Churches 365 367 368 
Confession 374 
—, eucharistic 378 380 
Confessor, title 79 
“Congregations” 150 180 185 187 
Consecration of a church, rite of 272 
273 
of patriarch, secondary 
391 393 
Convent 109 
Converts 8 289 
Cooking pots 216 425 
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Coptic Church comes into being 
219 
—— Church mentioned 41 42 48 
265 

—, church use of 378 379 
Copts 354 365 368 
Copying 184f. 352 408 409 
Corn 184 203 
Corporal punishment 288 289 
Cotton paper, books of 455 457 
Council of fathers 171 176 181 
Cowardice 11 14 
Cowl 195 ib.n 222 252 
Creed of Nicaea 219 
Cross, chapel in the form of 429 
——, Feast of the 99 n 372 
——, sign of the 107 306 
Crosses 49 99 295 376 382 396 308 
Crusades 448 
Culture, Hellenic 84 
Cupboards 214 215 
Cures, miraculous 58 273 292 354 


Daily meal of monks 200 

Dancing, ritual 7 

Dates 207 

Deacons 170 300 423 

Dead, raising from the 72 ib. n 

Death, magical formula for 390 

—— penalty 381 

Decian persecution, v. Persecution 

Demons 13 14 ib.n 15 57 67 69 
71n 79 86 104 194 209 210 222 
280 424 425 ib. n 466 

Departed, the, epithet 50 52 

Dependent cells 361f. 395 398 399 
424 ib.n V. also Index II 

Desecration of sanctuary 377 

Desert 11 1214 15 18 2023 2844 57 

——, Eastern, v. Index II 

——, inner 18 24 62 67 93 137 169 

———, Libyan, v. Index II 

— life, hardships of 190 

—— , population of 296 

—, “upper” and “lower” 67n 

——, utter 36 105 141 145 173 

177 ib. n 178 257 
Destruction of churches, v. Churches 
of monasteries, v. Monas- 
teries 

Devil, the 51 118 126 128 n 176 184 
211 

Dew 38 

Diplomatic mission 337 338 340 

Disciples, the 80 

of monks 182 183 260 

Discipline, monastic 172 

Diwan 285 344 347n 386 

Dog, mad 47 

Domestic utensils 215 

Donors of books 440 f. 

Dormitories 423 





Doxology, office of 378 

Drawbridge 423 

Dream 85 

Dress, monastic 194 f. 

Drunkenness, feigned 244 

Dummy dressed as monk 194 

Duplicate monasteries, v. Theotokos 
monasteries 

Duties, civil 80 

Dwelling-houses 267 V. also Man- 
sbübebs 


Eagles 419 

Eaglestone 404 419 ib. n 

Easter 99n 180 211 238 239 259 
299 300 322 325 326 345 350 357 
396 397 

Eating in church 211 212 

Ecclesiasticism prevails 266 333 

Ecumenical council 219 

Edict, imperial 81 82 89 140 225 
237 

Egyptian Church 219 220 

Elders 80 181 

Embrimia 204 206 215 

Encratites 11 

Endowment of monasteries 225 226 
227 268 358 401 ib. n 407n 

Epiphany 345 

Excommunication 83 90 136 170 
179 180 219 249 

Execution of monks 289 

Exiles 79 80 82 84 141 

Eye trouble, monastic 434 


False accusation 136 329 
—— witnesses 140 
Famine 339 354 401 446 
Fast, Great 375 V. also Easter 
Fasting 14 179 201 202 222 336 424 
Father, title 5 16 48 n 49 50 66 n 92 
108 110 158 170 178 179 191 
259 260 282 307 326 345 353 
369 
—— -Disciples, church of, v. 
Index II 
——, office of 170 180 
— of Scetis 16 170 178f. 
Fathers 90 171 200 202 213 469 
Fatimide forces 337 
Feast of the Bathing 99 n 372 
—— ofthe Cross 99 n 372 
—— of Epiphany 345 
—— of the Immersion 353 
—— of the Resurrection 345 
Feasts, funerary 211 
Feet, ceremonial washing of 376 396 
397 424 n 
Festal letter 323 
Fetters, punishment 176 
Fever 85 119 307 
Figs 56 185 203 
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Fire, invocation of 249 

—, metaphor 153n 

Fish, salt 423 

Flask of oil 203 

Flax weaving 171 173 177 

Flesh 13 

Flogging 170 172 

Food 5 7 12 188 

—, cooked 203 206 210f. 

——, ration of 202 

—, shortage of 43 

——, weekly supply of 213 

Foreign monasteries, uses in 379 

“Foreigners” 221 

Forgery 8 

Fornication 37 

Fortification of monasteries 39 322 
325 327 328 329 ib. n 

Fortress 361 396 427 V. also Kas- 
tálieb 

Forty-nine martyrs, the, v. Index I 

Fruit 85 203 

——, dried 6 

—— trees taxed 324 

Funeral garments 262 

Furniture, church 324 325 

of cells 214 f. 





Gaianite Heresy, v. Heresy 
Gaianites 229 f. 258 270 289 318 362 
Galileon 376 377 
Gallabiyeb 195 
Garden of Eden 297 
Gardening 185 262 
Gardens 7 154n 173 174 177 30! 
Garments worn at funerals 262 
Gebel 19 20 60 
—— = mountain 21 23 158 
Ghuzz, tribe 367 381 
Gift to monasteries 340 
Girdle 195 204 206 252 
Glass-furnace, ancient 404 ib.n 426 
433 ib. n 
Gluttony 201 202 
Gonitae 35 36 
Good Friday 350 375 
Gospels 29 n 295 396 
, Coptic 370 
Gothas, ceremony of 424 
Goths 80 
Gourds used as water vessels 38 
Gout 329 
Graffiti 368 n 418 
Grain 423 
Grapes 57 85 203 
——, juice of, instead of wine at 
eucharist 434 
Grass 152n 
Grave clothes 76 194 195 222 
Greater Church 350 
Greek Church 4891 118 
— , loan words from 26 
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Greek taught 300 
Guest house 173 174 177n 178 187 
Gymnosophists, community of 6 


Habit, monastic 67 106 191 193 
194 f. 222 245 252 260 281 306 
378 405 

Hair shirt 164 195 
— tunic 225 

Harvesting, monks employed at 72 
173 177 184 

Healing, power of 24 47 54 58 

Heavenly bodies 30 126 

Hebraism 10 

Hegumen, duties of 287 

of Scetis 259 348 351 V. 

also Father 

Hellenes = pagans 19 71 

Henoticon 224 226 227 

Heraclian persecution, v. Persecution 

Heresy 115 126 

, Arian 54 

, Encratite 10 
of Eutyches 219 

— — , Gaianite 96 228f. 258 259 
of Hierax 115 f. 

, Nestorian 233 

Heretics 10 72 86 165 301 318 

, Barsanuphian 258 259 

————, Meletian 248 249 

————, Nestorian 222 

taxed double 289 

Hermits 12 14 92 114 V. also An- 
chorets 

Herbs 253 261 

Hidden treasure 275 343 382 

Hiding of candidates for bishopric 
359 

Hills, various, v. Index I] 

Hoes 185 n 215 

Holy Communion 66 ib.n 86 135 

186 194 195 197 207 208 
209 210 212 213 222 273 345 


























428 
— Cross, Feast of 99 n 372 
— Family 60 
— Mysteries 276 326 
— Place 7 
— Places= Jerusalem 87 245 
— Sacrifice 295 
— table 7 
— Thursday 350, 388 V. also 
Maundy Thursday 
— water 72 
— Week 239 326 396 
Homoousians, the 73 77 
Honey 428 
Horses 152 325 
Hospitality 206 261 
Hospitals, churches used as 187 
Host, the 230 
—, reservation of 352 


Hours, canonical 45 174 177 186 
198 206 209 260 281 282 307 n 378 

Humility 53 54 

Hyena 58 

Hymn 7 

Hyssop 57 


Illiterate monks 189 

Imázighin 153 

Immersion, Feast of 353 

Imperial edict 237 

Imps divert monks 210 

Incarnation, Julianist doctrine of 
234 235 

Incense 270 271 273 295 376 423 

Incubation, healing by 5 61 n 

Indians 400 

Inheritance, disputed 135 

Initiation, v. Monks 

Inscriptions 317 337 368n 453 

Insult recommended as a cure for 


pride 183 
Interment of patriarchs, custom of 
322 


Invasion 339 
of Nitria 77 82 
-——, Persian 40 

of Scetis 162 
» Seljuk 365 446 448 
Investiture, v. Monks 
Irrigation works 401 
Islam, adopted by monks 381 
—— alternative to death 381 











Jacobite Church 41 V. also Coptic 
Church 

Jacobites 237 238 247 254 289 317 
365 406 

Jews 8 77 146 147 335 


Karshüni inscription 453 

Kashef 419 

Kasr, v. Keep 

Kastálieh 395 397 398 402 

KGTOXOL 5 

Keep, the 166 188 418 423 427 432 
437 V. also Towers of Refuge 

xevróvg 262 

Keys, iron 352 

Khorassanians 290 

Kinship, renunciation of 11 51 192 

Kitchen 162 173 174 178 188 

Kohl, black 404 

Koran 325 

kpoðopa 262 353n 

Kulleh 216 

Kurds 367 


Ladders 215 339 

Lakes 33 

Lakhmites 296 

Lamps 284 352 388 389 431 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Land-tax 290 325 
Latrines 337 
* Latrocinium" 219 
Laura, laurae 15 n 97 100 167 179 n 
182 186 222 223 245 257 259 260 
267 282 320 333 V. also Index II 
Laymen share in elections 347 
Lead 402 
Learning by heart 130 198 200 336 
453 
Lebito 195 196 
Legends: 
John and the Three Children 111 
“Little Strangers" 102 
Maximus and Domitius 98 
Tree of Obedience 108 109 317 
419 420 ib. n 424 
Tree of S. Ephraem 114 420 
Lemma 154n 
Lent 55 57 239 299350 V. also Great 
Fast 
Lentils 203 206 421 423 428 434 
Lessons from the Scripture 209 
Letter of Ammonius 47 52 67 74 95 
129 170 
Letters, encyclical 77 
—, festal 323 
——, paschal 132 
—, stolen 129 
——, synodical 126 341 
Lewátch Berbers, v. Lewátis 
Lewátis ravage the monasteries 153 
355 356 
Libraries, monastic 338 ib. n. 340 
352 355 358 369n 391 403 407 
415 418 422 423 425 426 427 432 
Library of Syrian Monastery 439- 
458 
Linen 76 93 
——, tunic of 195 
Linseed oil 434 
Lions 12 344 
Liturgy 80 300 372 373 f- 
Loan words from Greek 26 
Looms for flax weaving 215 
Lord’s Day 197 
Love feast 213 


Madlajahites 296 

Madlajeh tribe 327 

Mafor 196 

Maghribis, tribe 339 

Magic 377 

—— formula to bring about death 
390 

Magistrianus 255 269 

Malakia = small baskets 200 ib. n 

Malkán, v. Malakia 

Manichaean woman 135 

Manners, table 206 

Mansbübebs 184 259 333 n 361 ib.n 

362 


492 





Manual labor 198 ib. n 
Manufactures, monastic, disposal of 
173 ib. n 184 185 188 262 
Maps 399 400 ib. n 
Marble columns, “Gothic” 423 
Marikos, the 152 
Marriage 10 11 46 62 115 192 284 
324 339 
Marsh 31 32 33 34 38 57 65 199 269 
Martyr 381 382 
Martyrium 271 
Martyrologies 44 
Masikeh 404 
Mass, the 71 170 208 213 377 397 
423 425 427f. 434 V. also Offering 
Massacre in a church 237 
Mastikos, the 152 
Mastitai, the 35 152 
Mats and mat-making 119 184 199 
206 215 243 324n 329 n 404 425 
434 
Maundy Thursday 374 375 396 397 
Mazices, the 36n 151 152 153 155 
157 164n 
Medicines 173 
Meditation 198 ib. n 200 
Meletians, v. Heretics 
Melkites 104 223 224 
Melotes 196 197 204 205 
Memory, feats of 200 
Metempsychosis 126 
Metropolitan of Abyssinia 80 n 
Miles, Roman 15 20 23 24 25 31 
32 
Mills 301 355 n 423 
Miracles 14 43f. 58 59 72 99 111 
294 295 336 354 
wrought by relics 302 
Miraculous journey 111 161 279341 
353-354 
Missionaries 413 418 422 
Mithraeum, a, 89 
Monachism 108 
, Antonian 180 
Monasteries, abandoned 393 
—, census of 84 324 360 
386 
—————, decay of 401 
——— ——, decline of 385 386 
, dedication of 32 
, destruction of 249 ib. n 
297 
——————, foreign 366 367 368 
369 379 
——,, fortified 42 306n 
plundered 325 326 327 
355 
————-, rebuilding of 269 
——————, restoration of 299-304 
——————, ruined 3 400 405 407 
424 432 433 434 
—————, wealth of 398 





Monastery = church and tower 232n 
, sale of 235 248 n 313 f. 
315 
, term 92n 93n 
with two churches 419 
420 
— , walled 45 267 306 327 
328 329 333 
Monasticism, Antonian 14 f. 168 180 
Buddhist 4 
change in character of 
285 
and country villages 
4n 
decline of 361 402 
father of 49 
Nitrian 469 
origin of 3 f. 
spirit of, violated 383 
, systems of 3 7b.n415 
16 168 
Money 75 171 173 192 215 
45 49 81 92 292 
backsliding 192 
daily life of 199 ff. 
degeneracy of 301 
and disciples 260 
disguised as Arabs 294 
dispersed 297 
eat one meal a day 200 
and election of patriarch 
348 349 
enslaved 250 
foreign 190 369 ib. n 
garments worn by 195 
Government action against 
82 
illiterate 53 189 
influence of, on See of Alex- 
andria 90 
and inheritance of property 
192 385 ib. n 
initiation of 191 193 194 
investiture of 193 194 260 
278 
lay 171 176 
maltreated 289 385 
marriage of 324 
martyred 381 382 
from middle classes 189 
and military service 82 ib. n 
naked 192 
from peasant class 189 
religious observances of 177 
renegade 333 377 381 382 
384 
slain 78 165 327 355 
spurious 191 n 384 386 
and taxation 266 289 324 
384 386 
unenviable reputation of 
148 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Monks, unruly 58 
——— from upper classes 190 
—— and women 192 ib.n 
Monophysite Church 236 V. also 
Coptic Church 
schism 40 219f. 
Monophysites 104 221 228 233 236f. 
Monothelite compromise 253 
Mosquitoes 33 57 90 118 
Mount, meaning of 21 
" Mountain" — desert 
32 62 151 272 
Muslims 289 366 
Mutilation of monks 289 
Mystagogia 376 377 
Mysteries, Divine 182 196 V. also 
Holy Communion 





18 ib.n 27 


Nágüs 353n 

Natron 18n 19 22 ib. n 23 33 35n 
39 62 64 65 92 107 324 n 404 ib. n 
418 419 421 426 

Nestorianism and Nestorians 149 
ib. n 222 233 

Night, how spent by monks 198 

Night office 174 198 204 206 208 

Ninth hour, observance of 44 174 

Nitre 87 

Nitriotae 35 

Nitrum 17n 

Noah’s ark 433 

Nomads 42 V. also Arabs, Lewatis, 
Mazices 

Nones 45 V. also Ninth hour 

Novices 85n 169 171 182 183 
194n 

Nubians 365 400 7b. n 

Nuns 71 77 82 n 244 


Oases 36n 152 153 
Oasitae 35 
Oatmeal 425 
Obedience, excessive 307 
, Tree of, v. Legends 
Offering, 53n 66 68 69 8o 170 
= Mass 53n V. also Mass 
Oil 5 46 85 203 226 352 
— of balsam 375 n 377 388 
— of catechumens 375 
— of gladness 375 376 
—, linseed 434 
—,olive 375 ib. n 
— -presses 301 
Olive oil 375 ib. n 
Olives 51 261 
Omens of disaster 354 
Onions 203 425 434 
Oratory 46 65 78 
Orchards 154n 
Origenists 40 91 126 
Orthodox, orthodoxy 73 74 75 77 
80 82 84 95 115 126 128 220 221 


493 











ib. n 222 223 224 229 236 254 289 
301 365 367 

Ostracon 245 

Ostriches’ eggs 427 

Oven 423 435 

Oxen 152n 


Pagan temples, destruction of 89 90 

Paganism 10 

Pagans 19 89 138 147 

Paintings 435 n 

, wall 272n 397 421 429 

Pallium 350 

Palm branches 105 153 202 215 272 

—— fibre, garments of 109 145 195 
197 295 

— leaves 72 124 157ib.n 184 
186 202 215 

—— stick 107 117 ib.n 

— Sunday 396 397 398 

—— trees 1215 32 33 142 172 174 
177 184 199 324 

Papyrus 5 205 215 329n 404 

Paradise 11 174 299 

Paradise of tbe Fatbers 61 

of Sbiét 61 

Parchment 215 

, books on 455 456 

Passion, Book of the 378 

Patched crown 225 

Paten 382 

Patriarch 80n 

, burial of 322 357 381 384 

— of Constantinople 247 

—, election of 347-351 371 














373 381 
, enthronement of 238 239 
372 405 407 
, seat of, transferred 41 
237 287 350 
Patron saints 97 233 235 
Paxamatia, v. Bread 
Pearl barley 203 
Peas, flat 385 
Penance 32 33 57 ib.n 91 179 186 
336 428 ib. n 
Perfumes 295 
Persecution 75 77 79 343 344 ib. n 
394 402 
Arian 58 61 7475 77- 
84 89 129 
=, Decian 12 
—_—— of Diocletian 60 208 
— ——— ef El Hákem 42252f. 





338 343 344 ib. n 446 
Heraclian 40221 252 ff. 
320 

, Justinian 231 

Lucian, v. Arian 

of Valens, v. Arian 
Persian Invasion, ». Invasion 

Wars 317 











Persians 278 

destroy monasteries 249 n 

withdraw from Egypt 253 

Pestilence 401 

Petrie Papyri 248n 

Phantasiasts 229 234 V. also Gaian- 
ites 

Phthartolatrae, sect of 228 231 n 

Physicians 173 

Pictures 336 427 435 

» bleeding 323 354 369 

Pig, wild 183 

Pigeon house 430 ib. n 

Pilgrims 19 266 292 326 363 

Pillows 204215 V. also Embrimia 

Pirates 419 421 

Place-names, dual 18 

Plague 401 

Plates 216 

Plerophoria 254 

Poison 380 

Poll tax 289 290 324 325 338 385 386 

Polyglot mss. from Wadi ’n Natron 
366 ib. n 368 369 

Pope, the 123 247 

Poverty 54 193 

Praetor Urbanus 75 

Prayer 36 186 198 n 205 209 

Prayers, recitation of 198 209 

Priest, sinful 276 

Priest-superior 150 175 180 

Priests 79 170 180 181 

Princes, Roman 101 103 V. also 
Maximus and Domitius, Index I 

Probation 15 

Processions 376 396 397 398 399 n 

Prochirium 213 

Proclamation of patriarch, ceremony 
of 350 

Professor of rhetoric 123 

Property 5 7 13 81 192 

Prophecy 69 

Prosoditae 35 36 

Prostration 108 n 324 350 395 423 

Psalms, recitation and singing of 
186 198 204 207 209 210 273 295 
301 307 

Psalter 336 418 

Psepbisma 348 351 

Pulley, entrance to a monastery by 
427 

Pulse 203 

Pythagoreanism 4 











Quarrels at Mass 428 


Ravens as demons 57 

Real Presence 209 
Rebracchiatoria 196 
Recantation, public 323 
Recluse 5 176 

Refugees in monasteries 358 390 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Relatives 7 192 

Relics of saints 39 111 231 n 262 
266 270 292 302 ib. n 315 ib. n 
345 346 350 363 364 305 397 
418 419 n 424 428 429 

—— accidentally burned 419 

—, Mauhub’s list 363 f. 

—, spurious 419 

—, theft of 270 

Renegade monks, v. under Monks 

Renunciation, monastic 69 192 

Reservation 352 

Reservoir for rain water 427 

Restoration of books and libraries 

447 448 449 

Resurrection 72 115 116 126 

Revelation, divine 49 

Revenues given monasteries 358 

shrink 401 

Rice 423 428 

Riots in Alexandria 137 147 

Ritual peculiarities 378 

Road of the Cherubim 420 n 

Rock 37 38 65 ib. n 105 

Roman Church 91i 

Saints, v. Maximus and Do- 

mitius, Index I 

“Royal road” 200 

Rule, monastic 16 67 91.168 469 

Rushes 199 


— taxed 324 434 





Sabbath 74 122 162 n 174 ib. n 175 
177 185 197 258 

, celebration of 34 

, public worship on 207 208 
ib. n 210 213 

Sacrament 80 

Saffron 375 n 

Sahidic dialect 18 

Sale of bishoprics 344 

— of churches 314 335 

— of monasteries, v. Monasteries 

Salt 7 13 94 202 207 212 

— box 216 

Sandals, palm-leaf 197 

Sarabaitae 11 15 n 

Saracens 15 

Satan 70 105 203 

Schema 191 194 195 

Schism 289 359 n 

——, Monophysite 219 f. 

Schismatics 231 

Scorpions 93 

Screens, church 317 377 

Scribes, monastic 352 

Scriptures, the 7 10 13 80 113 125 
318n 

Sculptures 429 

Sea, dried 419 V. also Waterless 
River, Index II 

Seclusion, monastic 198 


494 











Secondary enthronement of patri- 
arch 238 239 372 407 
See of Alexandria, v. Alexandria, 
Index II 
— of Aspuna 88 
— of Constantinople, v. Constanti- 
nople, Index II 
—, episcopal 48n 
— of S. Mark 80n 239n V. also 
Alexandria, Index II 
— of Misr, v. Misr, Index II 
Selenite 419n 
Self-consciousness 47 
Seljuk Invasion, v. Invasion 
Senüssi 153 
Seraph 273 
Serpents 339 
Sheep 152n 
Sheepskin 76 
Sheitans, stoning of 71n 
Shirt 428 
—, hair 164 195 
Show-bread 9 
Shrouds 194 270 271 276 336 
Sick, food of 203 
—, visitation of 198 
Sickles 215 
Signs and wonders 323 
Silence, monastic 53 
Simony 344 
Singers 376 
Sira 199 200 
Sites, fictitious 32 
Slander 53 
Slaves 139 140 152 
Sleep 57 204 
——, renunciation of 113 201 
Sleeping mats 206 215 425 
Sleeplessness 14 201 
Sodomy 136 
Soldiers 14 77 78 82 220 237 246 
355 377 
= monks 65 ib. n 
Solitaries 11 48 176 V. also Anchorets 
Solitary life, dangers of 115 
Solitude 12 14 15 168 176 183 
Son 307 ib. n 
Spies 135 146 
Spirits, unclean 276 
Spoons 382 428 n 
Springs 15 34 230 ib. n 404 
Spyrides = large baskets 199 
Stades 2025 
Staff, monastic 197 326 
— takes root 114 
Stars 30 
Stela of John Kamé 308 
Steward 173 185 ib. n 188 212 
Stone columns 402 423 
— in mouth 201 
—— seats 421 
— table 421 





Stone throwing 237 
Stones, building 135 328 
Storax 375n 
Storehouses 187 188 327 
Sudanese troops 355 
Sugar-cane 425 
Suicide 159 258 302 
Sunday 3474 122 162 n 175 177 185 
258 
———, public worship on 207 208 
ib. n 210 213 
Superior 191 V. also Father 
Synod of Constantinople 85 92n 
131 
—--, Patriarchal 415 
Syriac, Curetonian 449 
—— literature 321 
Syrian monks 319 354 383 400 415 
Syrians 317 365 368 


Tabennesiote Order 245 
Tabernacles 92 170 172 174 
Tables 215 
Tamarind tree, miraculous growth 
of, v. Tree of S. Ephraem 
Taxation, effect on the monasteries 
324 
——— , evasion of 384 386 
, monks and 288f. 324 338 
Taxes on church buildings 323 
——- on palm trees 324 
—, petition for reduction 290 
—— on rushes 324 434 
Tekritans 311 312 313 314 315 408 
Teqkieb 348 349 
Theft of corpses 231 
Theodosians 318 V. also Gaianites 
Theopaschite doctrine 323 
Theotokia, medieval copy of 18n 
Theotokos monasteries 232 233 234 
235 259 269 299 303 304 306 315 
318 ib. n 361 371 395 399 406 407 
415 421 439 V. also Monasteries, 
Index II 
Therapeutae, community of 7f. 11 
Thieves 196 
Thirst 7 31 
Thorns 201 
Thunder 295 
Tobacco 434 
Tomarion 229 
Tombs 13 398 V. also Index II 
Tome of Leo 220 246 247 254 255 
Tonsure 107 193 














INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Topos 97 99 121 161 179 
Torture 77 146 147 289 381 382 
Towers of Refuge 39 166 187 188 
232 N 259 296 327 372 423 V. also 
Keeps 
Translation of patriarchs 322 351 
370 374 381 
of saints 269f. 292 
293 294 302 
Transportation, miraculous 279 341 
Travelling by night 396n 
by water 397 398 
Tray, altar, inscription on 368n 
Treasure hidden 255 275 343 382 
Tree of Obedience 108 109 317 419 
420 ib. n 424 
— ofS.Ephraem 114316419 429 
Trees 108 109 154 
——, marvelous 108 114 420 
V. also Fruit and Palm 
Trinity, the 273 
Tunic 195 222 
——, hair 225 
Tunnel 105 
Turkish troops 355 











Ulcer 377 


Vegetables 6 85 185 203 261 

Veil, silk sanctuary 382 

Veneration of the dead 292 

Vespers 186 204 206 208 209 

Vessels, church 324 

Vestments worn at Mass 428 

Vigils 210 

Vinegar 207 261 

Vineyards 301 

Vipers 93 141 

“Virgin” monasteries, v. Theotokos 

monasteries 

Virgins 10 

Virtues, monastic 183 260 

Visions 46 116 n 270 278 279 306 

Visitor of monasteries, office of 287- 

288 

Visitors to the monasteries, v. Euro- 
pean visitors, Index I 

, reception of, at monasteries 
205 

Visits, monastic 205 

Voice from heaven 249 

Vows 191 192 





Wadi 28 n 29 1b. n 32 


495 





Wall, boundary 93 361 397 
— tomb 398 
Walled monasteries 45 267 327 328 
329 333 397 n 398 
Walls, collapse of 395 
Water 65 109 113 166 430 
— abstained from, after drink- 
ing wine 203 
—, bitter 51 230 
— bottles 216 
— carrying 34 38 
—, death from lack of 30 
—-, drinking of 93 
—— jars 109 122 155 204 206 
213 ib. n 
——- pitchers 93 
—— -skins 327 
—— supply 327 
——, travelling by 19 397 398 
—— -wheel, crystal 377 382 
——, when drunk 204 
Wax 423 
Weaving 206 
“Week days,” how spent by monks 
198 
Weekly assembly 207 f. 
Wells 34 51 52 55 93 104 109 382 423 
430 
Wheat 54 173 226 385 
Windows of cells 214 
Wine 5 13 46 70 173 203 207 211 212 
213 n 226 248 353 
—, eucharistic, grape juice in- 
stead of 434 
— jar 353 
Women 7 14 54 71 87 116 135 307 
324 
— and monks 192 ib.n 
— asmonks 117 225 244 245 
Wood, petrified 426 
Woodwork 355 405 
, ancient 401 
destroyed by white ants 
395 406 
Worship, public 174 185 207 
Writing materials 215 
—, monastic occupation 177 


184 185 352 








Yoke, wooden collar 79 131 


Zinc 404 
Zir 216 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Publications in Reprint 


Egyptological Titles 


Davies, Norman de Garis 
The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes (2 vols. in 1) 


(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. V: 1930) 


Davies, Norman de Garis 
The Tomb of Nefer-Hotep at Thebes (2 vols. in 1) 


(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. IX: 1933) 


Davies, Norman de Garis 
The Tomb of Rekh-Mi-Re at Thebes (2 vols. in 1) 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. XI: 1943) 


Hayes, William C. 
The Burial Chamber of theTreasurer Sobk-Mose from Er-Rizeikat 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 9: 1939) 


Hayes, William C. 
Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, No. 3: 1937) 


Hayes, William C. 
Ostraka and Name Stones from the Tomb of Sen-Mut (No. 71) at Thebes 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. XV: 1942) 


Hayes, William C. 
The Texts in the Mastabeh of Se'n-Wosret-Ankh at Lisht 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. XII: 1937) 


Mace, Arthur C. and Winlock, Herbert E. 
The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vol. I: 1916) 


White, Hugh G. Evelyn 

The Monasteries of the Wadi 'N Natrun (3 vols.) 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition Publications, Vols. II, 
VII and VIII: 1926-1933) 


New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius (1926) 
The History of the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, ed. by 


Walter Hauser (1932) 
The Architecture and Archaeology, ed. by Walter Hauser (1933) 
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Map of Northern Egypt. 
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Map of the Wadi ’n Natrûn. 
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Marino Sanuto's Map of the Delta showing the Monasteries and Lakes 


of the Wadi ’n Natrün (from B. M. Add. 27376, fol. 1833). 


PLATE IV 





A. Saint Macarius (from a wall painting in the Monastery of Apa 
Jeremias at Sakkareh). 
B. Anba Bishói ( B. M. Add. 14594, fol. 13). 


PLATE V 
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A. The Tree of Obedience. 
B. Déres Surian (left) and Dér Anba Bishói (right). 
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Syriac Note recording the purchase of the Syrian Monastery (Paris, 
B. N., Fonds syr., No. 27). 
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Syriac Note concerning ! 
14531, fol. 1575). 
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